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PREFACE. 


appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a 
subject  on  wiiiclx  so  many  works  of  merit  already 
exist,  may  be  thouji^'ht  to  require  some  explanation. 

It  might  perhaj>8  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no 
esiETting  treatise  on  Political  Economy  contains  the 
latest  imprnvementa  which  have  l)een  made  in  the 
theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new 
applications  of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  last  fexv  years,  especially  those  on 
Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  on  the  important 
topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colo- 
nization :  and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of 
Pt'litical  Economy  t^ould  be  re-surveyed  iu  its 
whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purposfr  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them 
into  harmony  with  the  principles  previously  laid 
down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 
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To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former 
treatises  bearing  a  similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or 
even  the  principal  object  which  the  Author  has  in 
view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that 
of  any  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been 
produced  in  England  since  the  woi'k  of  Adam 
Smith, 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and 
the  one  in  which  it  most  diffeiB  from  some  others 
which  have  equalled  or  even  surpassed  it  as  mere 
expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is 
that  it  invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their 
applications.  This  of  itself  implies  a  much  mder 
range  of  ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are  included  in 
political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract 
speculation.  For  practical  purposes,  political  econ- 
omy is  inseparably  intertwined  with  many  other 
branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on  matters 
of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  ques- 
tions, even  among  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  character  of  purely  economical  questions,  which 
admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises  alone. 
And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of 
this  truth ;  because,  in  bis  applications  of  Political 
Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals  to  other  and  often 


far  lai'ger  considerations  tJian  pure  Political  Eeouomy 
affords — that  he  gives  tliat  -well-gromuled  feelinjj  of 
command  over  the  principles  of  the  subject  for  pur- 
poses of  practice,  otting  to  which  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Econ- 
omy, has  not  only  I>een  popular  with  general  readers, 
})ut  has  impressed  itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of 
men  of  the  world  and  of  legislatoi'S. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work 
similar  in  its  object  and  general  conception  to  that 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more  extended 
knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is 
the  kind  of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at 
present  requires.  Tlie  "Wealth  of  Nations"  is  in 
many  parts  olwjolete,  and  in  all,  imjwrfect.  Political 
Economy,  proi>erIy  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost 
from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  nnd  the 
philosophy  of  society,  from  which  practically  that 
eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more  peculiar 
theme,  though  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  prog- 
res!?,  has  advanced  many  steps  l)eyond  the  point  at 
which  he  left  it.  No  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquiretl 
jf  its  theory,  or  to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena 
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of  society  in  tlie  relation  in  ivhich  thej*  stand  to  the 
"best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as  he  did,  vrith 
sucli  admirable  success,  in  j-eference  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  century. 

Sudi  is  the  ides  which  the  writer  of  the  pi-csent 
work  has  kept  before  him.  To  succeed  even  par- 
tially in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  suiBciently  useful 
achievement,  to  induce  hiin  to  incur  willingly  all  the 
chances  of  failure.  It  is  reijuisite,  however,  to  add, 
that  although  his  object  is  practical,  aud,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he  has  not 
attempted  to  pm-chase  either  of  those  advantages  by 
the  sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Thougli  he 
desires  that  his  treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Political  Kcon* 
omy,  he  is  also  desirous  that  such  an  exposition 
should  be  found  in  it 


The  present  fifth  edition  has  been  revised  through- 
out, and  the  facts,  on  several  subjects,  brought  down 
to  a  later  date  than  in  the  former  editions.  Addi- 
tional arguments  and  illustrations  have  been  inserted 
where  they  seemed  necessary,  but  not  in  general  at 
any  considerable  length. 
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POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 


PRELIMINARY  REJIARKS. 

Is  Qvery  department  of  human  afiairs.  Practice  long 
precedes  Sctcoeo :  eyi^tomatic  enquiry  into  the  modcB  of 
artioti  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  the  tardy  product  of  a 
liiiig  courae  of  efforts  to  uae  tlioao  powers  for  practical  onda. 
Tlie  conception,  accordingly,  of  Political  Economy  as  a 
bcanch  of  science,  is  extremely  modern ;  but  the  subject 
with  which.  iU  enquiries  are  conversant  has  in  all  ages 
neceesarily  constituted  one  of  tlio  chief  practical  iutL'rc!it&  of 
munkiiid,  and,  in  ^mo,  a  most  unduly  engroasing  one. 

That  subject  is  WealUi.  Writeraon  Political  Economy 
profess  to  teach,  or  (o  investigate,  the  nature  of  "Wealth,  and 
the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution :  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all  the  causes  by 
which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or  of  any  eociety  of  hmnan 
beings  in  reapcct  to  tUiii  univereal  object  of  human  desire, 
is  mado  prosporoua  or  J.ho  roverftc.  Not  that  any  treati^ 
on  Political  Economy  can  disciu»  or  even  enumerate  all 
these  catues;  but  it  undertakes  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is 
Imown  of  the  laws  and  principles  according  to  which  they 
(^u-ftte. 
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Every  one  lias  a  notion,  fiiifficicntly  correct  for  common 
purposes,  of  what  h  meant  by  wealtli.  The  enqmriea  whicli 
reUto  to  it  ai«  in  no  clanger  of  being  confoundt'il  with  those 
rehiting  to  any  other  ot'  tho  great  huinun  interests.  All 
knnw  that  it  ie  one  thing  to  be  rich,  nnother  thing  to  he 
etilightune*!,  bi'avo,  or  liiiniiino ;  that  the  que&tions  how  a 
nation  is  made  weoltliy,  and  how  it  ie  made  li-ee,  or  vir- 
tnous,  or  eminent  in  Ittciaturc,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  nnns,  or 
in  polity,  are  totally  disiiuet  euquiries.  Those  things, 
indeed,  are  all  indirectly  connecteil,  and  react  upon  one 
another.  A  people  han  Boinetimes  Iwcome  free,  liecause  it 
had  first  grown  wealtliy ;  or  wealthy,  because  it  had  first 
beconie  fiuo.  Tlio  creed  and  laws  of  a  people  uel  power- 
fiiUy  upon  their  economical  condition;  and  this  ajjain,  by 
ita  inflnence  on  their  menial  development  niid  nociul  rela- 
tions, reacts  upon  their  creed  and  laws.  But  though  the 
6«bjec-ts  are  in  very  clofic  contact,  they  arc  essentially 
different,  and  have  never  been  fiuppoaed  to  be  otherwiee. 

It  its  no  part  of  the  design  of  tliis  treatise  to  aim  at  mota- 
physieal  nicety  of  definition;  where  the  ideas  suggested  by  a 
tcmi  are  already  m  determinate  as  prantical  purposes  re- 
quire. But,  little  as  it  might  Ite  expected  that  any  mia- 
chievoua  confusion  of  ideas  cotild  take  place  on  a  subject  so 
simple  nif.  the  qnestion,  what  is  to  be  considered  as  wealth, 
it  is  matter  of  hist^jry  that  snclt  confnaion  of  ideas  Las  ex- 
isted— that  tlieorists  and  practical  politicians  have  been 
e<iually,  and  at  one  peri<Kl  univeriwilly,  infected  by  it,  and 
that  for  many  generations  it  gave  a  thoroughly  false  diree- 
tifrti  to  the  policy  of  Europe.  I  refer  to  tlie  set  of  doctrines 
designated,  since  tho  time  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Mercantile  System. 

Whilft  this  Fyi»tom  prevHiled,  it  was  atwumed,  either  ox- 
prcsfily  or  tacitly,  in  the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealth 
eoHBisted  Bolcly  of  money ;  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which, 
when  not  already  in  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of  being 
dircifitly  converted  into  it.  According  to  tlie  doctrines  then 
prevalent,  whatever  tended  to  heap  up  money  or  bnlliou  in 
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a  country  added  to  its  wealth.  Whatever  eent  tlie  prec'ior.8 
mctali*  ont  of  a  pnmitry  impovorishe*!  it.  If  a  country  pos- 
eessed  no  gold  or  silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by  which 
it  could  Ijo  enriched  waa  foreign  trade,  being  the  only  one 
wLitli  could  bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade  which 
was  sujipoecd  to  tenil  ont  more  money  than  it  brought  in, 
however  ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  returns  in  another 
BhapOj'wafi  hwkwl  ni»on  06  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
goods  was  favoured  and  encouraged  (even  by  meang  ex- 
tremely onerous  to  the  real  re«onrces  of  the  coontry),  be- 
cause, the  e.\ported  goods  being  etipulated  to  bo  paid  for  in 
money,  it  was  hoped  that  the  retunw  would  actuidly  be 
made  in  gold  and  silver.  Iniiwrtation  of  anything,  other 
than  the  precious  metals,  was  regardnd  as  a  loss  to  llio  nation 
of  tlie  whole  price  of  the  things  imported ;  unices  they  were 
brought  in  to  bo  re-exported  at  a  profit,  or  imless,  being  the 
mfttcri»Ij«  or  instnimcnts  of  some  industry  practised  in  tho 
country  iteelf,  they  gave  the  jwwer  of  producing  exportable 
articlce  at  smaller  cost,  and  thereby  effecting  a  larger  ex- 
portation. The  commerce  of  the  world  was  looked  upon  aa 
a  Rtmggle  amon^;  nations,  which  could  draw  to  iti;olf  tho 
largest  sharo  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  existence;  and  in  this 
oompctition  no  nation  could  gain  an%'th)ng,  except  by 
making  otlierft  lose  as  mnch,  or,  at  the  least,  preventing 
them  from  gaining  it. 

It  often  happens  that  tho  nnivcrsal  belief  of  one  age  of 
mankind — a  belief  from  which  no  one  in/*,  nor  without  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  genius  and  courage,  (WwW  at  that  time 
be  free — l)ecome8  to  a  !3ub[!e<.juent  age  so  palpable  an  absurd- 
ity, that  tho  only  difficulty  then  is  to  imagine  how  euch  a 
thing  can  ever  have  appeared  credible.  It  has  so  hapjjcned 
with  tho  doctrine  that  money  is  synonymons  with  wealth. 
The  conceit  seems  too  prcix*terou&  to  bo  tliought  of  aa  a 
lerious  opinion.  It  looka  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childliood,  instantly  corrected  by  a  word  from  any  grown 
person.  Kut  let  no  one  feci  confident  that  he  ehoald  have 
e»;aped  tho  deluaon  if  he  had  lived  at  the  time  when  it  pre- 
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vailed.  All  tlie  n^cwiatitiiitj  eugeiidereil  by  coimnon  life, 
and  by  the  ordinary  course  of'bimness,  concurred  in  favour- 
ing it  So  long  0.4  tliOM)  osE^ociationii  were  tlic  only  mcdiiun 
through  which  the  anhject  was  looked  at,  "what  we  now 
think  60  gross  an  ahaurdity  seemed  a  triusm.  Once  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  it  waa  doomed ;  hut  no  one  was  likely  to 
think  of  c|uestioning  it  whose  mind  had  not  become  iamiliar 
with  certain  modes  of  stating  and  of  contemplating  econom- 
ical phenomena,  which  have  uuly  Ibimd  their  way  into  tho 
general  uudertitandiog  tlirongli  tho  influence  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  his  cx^wsitors. 

In  common  diiEieoiu*ge,  wealth  is  always  expressed  in 
money.  If  you  ask  how  ricli  a  person  is,  you  are  auswered 
that  he  has  &o  many  thousand  pounds.  All  income  and 
expenditure,  all  gains  and  loasefl,  everything  by  which  ono 
becomes  richer  or  poorer,  are  reckoned  aa  tlie  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  80  much  money.  It  ia  true  that  in  tho  in- 
ventory of  a  )K!raon'ft  fortune  ai-e  included,  not  only  the 
money  in  his  actual  posse&»ioD,  or  due  to  him,  but  all  other 
articles  of  value.  Those,  however,  enter,  not  iu  their  own 
character,  hut  in  virtue  of  tho  BumB  of  money  which  they 
would  sell  for ;  and  if  they  would  Bell  for  lisa,  their  owner 
i&  reputed  less  rich^  tliough  the  things  theniBoIveti  are  pre- 
cisely the  Baiiie.  It  is  true,  al^,  that  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  tlieir  mouey  uniised,  and  that  tliey  must  be 
willing  to  spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who  enrich  them- 
selves by  commerce,  do  so  by  giving  money  (or  goods  as 
■well  as  goods  for  mouey ;  and  the  first  is  as  necessary  a  part 
of  the  procoSR  as  the  last.  But  a  person  who  buyi*  goods  for 
purpoaes  of  gain,  doe«^  ho  to  sell  them  again  lor  uiuiiey,  and 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  more  money  than  he  laid 
out ;  to  get  money,  therefore,  seems  even  to  the  person  him- 
self the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often  happens  that 
he  is  not  paid  in  money,  hut  in  something  else ;  having 
bought  goods  to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are  set  off  against 
tliO*6  he  sold.  But  he  accepted  these  at  a  money  valuation, 
and  in  the  belief  that  they  would  bring  iu  more  money 
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eventually  than  the  price  at  which  they  were  made  over  to 
him.  A  dealer  doimr  a  large  ammmt  of  busin«w,  and  turn- 
ing over  hifl  capital  nipidly,  has  hut  a  small  portion  of  it  in 
ready  money  at  any  one  tirao.  But  he  only  fceU  it  ralnabic 
to  him  as  it  is  convertiMe  into  monoy :  he  considers  no 
transaction  closed  until  the  net  result  i*  either  paid  or  cred- 
ited in  money:  when  he  retires  from  husinees  it  is  into 
money  that  he  converts  tlie  whole,  and  not  tmtil  then  docs 
he  deem  lumfielt'to  hare  realized  hii^  gains:  juitt  as  if  money 
were  the  only  wealth,  and  money's  worth  were  only  the 
means  of  attjuning  it.  If  it  Iw  now  asked  for  what  end 
monev  i»  desirable,  nnlcfls  to  Riipply  the  wants  or  pleasures 
of  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of  the  eystom  would  not 
be  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  question.  True,  he  would  say, 
these  aro  the  nncs  of  wealth,  and  very  laudable  uijee  while 
conHnHl  to  domestic  commoditiot!,  Iwcaii^e  in  that  case,  hy 
exactly  the  amount  which  you  expend,  you  enrich  others  of 
your  countrymen.  Spend  your  wealth,  if  you  pleaao,  in 
whatever  indnlgen<«ft  you  have  a  tmtc  for;  but  your  wealth 
ia  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum  of  monoy,  or  the  annual 
money  income,  with  which  you  purchase  them. 

While  there  were  ro  many  tliinga  to  render  the  flasiuup- 
tion  which  is  the  basis  of  the  mercantile  aystem  plausible, 
then?  h  also  some  small  foundation  in  reason,  though  a  very 
insufficiont  one,  for  tho  distinction  wliich  that  pystom  ao 
emphatically  draws  between  money  and  eve»-v  other  kind 
of  valuable  poetiession.  TiVc  really,  and  justly,  look  upon  a 
per&on  as  pof^eeein*!:  tlie  advantages  of  wealth,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  useful  and  agreeable  things  of  which  ho  is  in  the 
actual  enjoyment,  but  to  his  command  over  the  general  fiind 
of  thinga  useful  and  agi-eeable ;  the  power  he  possesses  of 
providing  for  any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object  of 
deflire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that  power;  while  all  other 
things,  in  a  civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only  by  Iheii* 
capacity  of  being  exchanged  for  money.  To  pcssefis  any 
other  article  of  wealth,  is  to  poaseffl  that  partienlar  thing, 
and  nothing  else :  if  you  wish  for  another  thing  instead  of 
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it,  you  have  first  to  sell  it.  or  to  submit  to  the  inconveuienoe 
aiid  delay  (.if  not  the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one  who 
bus  what  you  want,  and  is  willing  to  barter  it  for  what  you 
have.  But  with  money  you  aro  at  once  able  to  buy  what- 
ever tilings  are  tor  sale ;  aiul  one  whose  fortune  is  in  nionoj*, 
or  in  things  rapidly  convertible  luto  it,  seema  botli  to  him- 
self and  others  to  possess  not  any  one  tlung,  but  all  the 
things  wJiich  the  money  [ilaces  it  at  hU  option  to  purc-haw. 
Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  utility  of  wealth,  beyoud  a  very 
moderate  quantity,  is  not  the  jndulgeuees  it  procures,  but 
the  reserved  power  whicih  its  pos^'t^sor  holds  in  hi?  hands  of 
attfliuing  puri.HJBeti  gtmerally  ;  and  tliifi  power  no  other  kiud 
of  wcaltii  confers  bo  immediately  or  so  certaiidy  as  money. 
It  is  the  only  form  of  wealth  which  is  not  merely  a]»plicable 
to  some  one  use,  but  can  be  turned  at  ouce  to  any  use.  And 
this  diitiuctiou  was  the  more  likely  to  make  au  impression 
upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  coriBiderahle  iiuportimcc 
to  them.  A  ciriliMd  government  derivcB  comparatively 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unlcw  it  ean  collect  them  in 
money:  and  if  it  has  hirgo  or  i^udden  payments  to  make, 
es]>eciftlly  payments  in  foreign  coimtrieii  for  wars  or  subsi- 
dies, either  for  the  sake  of  conqnering  or  of  not  being  con- 
quered (tlie  two  chief  objects  of  national  policy  until  a  late 
period),  eeareely  any  medium  of  payment  except  money  will 
Bcrve  the  purjiow.  All  these  causes  conspire  to  nmbe  both 
individua]»  and  guvemmente,  in  estimating  their  means, 
attach  alraoBt  exclnsivo  importanee  to  money,  either  in  eseei 
or  I"  jxt^ecf  and  luok  upon  all  other  things  (when  viewed  as- 
part  of  their  resources)  ecarcely  otherwise  than  as  the  re- 
mote meaufi  of  obtaining  that  which  alone,  when  obtains 
aflbrds  the  iudeiinite,  and  itt  the  B&nie  time  inetautaneoueJ 
command  over  objectB  of  desire,  which  best  answers  to  thej 
idea  of  wealth. 

An  absurdity,  however,  does  not  cease  to  bo  an  absurd- 
ity when  we  have  discovered  what  were  the  appearances 
which  made  it  plausible  ;  and  the  Moi-cantilc  Theory  could 
not  fail  to  be  seen  in  its  true  character  when  men  begati, 
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eren  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  explore  into  tiic  founda- 
tions of  tilings,  and  seek  their  premises  from  elemontary 
facta,  and  not  from  tlie  funns  and  pUrases  of  common  dis- 
conrse.  So  soon  as  they  asked  tliemselves  -n-liat  is  really 
meant  by  money — wbat  it  is  in  iti;  essential  characters,  and 
the  precise  niUuru  of  lliu  fuiictioiisi  it  pcrfurtus — they  reflect- 
ed that  money,  like  other  tliijigs,  is  only  a  desirable  posses- 
sion on  aeconnt  of  ite  uses ;  and  that  tlicae,  instead  of  Itcing, 
as  they  delusively  apjicftr,  indeJiiiite,  arc  of  a  strictly  defined 
and  limited  description,  namely,  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  industry  according  to  the  convenitnce  of 
those  among  whom  it  is  eibareU.  Further  consideration 
6bo«-ed  that  the  uses  of  money  are  in  no  respect  promoted 
by  increasing  the  quiuitity  which  exists  aiul  circulates  m  a 
countiy;  the  service  wtiich  it  performs  being  as  well  ren- 
dered by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two 
million  quarters  of  corn  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as 
four  milHous  ;  but  two  millions  uf  pounds  sterling  will  carrj- 
on  as  mnch  traiHc,  will  buy  aud  »cU  as  many  commodities, 
as  four  milliom;,  though  at  lower  nominal  prices.  Moncy^ 
as  money,  satisfies  no  want ;  its  worth  to  any  one,  consists 
in  Its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which  to  receive  his 
incomings  of  all  sorts,  which  incomings  bo  allerwards,  at 
the  times  which  suit  bim  best,  converts  into  the  forms  in 
which  they  can  be  useful  to  him.  The  dillerenee  between 
a  cirantry  with  money,  and  a  conntry  altogether  without  it. 
would  be  only  one  of  convenience;  a  saving  of  time  imd 
trouble,  like  grinding  by  water  instead  of  by  band,  or  {to 
use  Adam  Smith's  illustration)  like  the  bcueBt  dcrivc<1  from 
roads ;  and  to  mistake  money  for  wealth,  is  the  same  sort  of 
error  as  to  mistake  the  highway  wlncli  may  be  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  to  your  house  or  lands,  for  the  lionso  ami 
lands  themselves. 

Money,  bejtig  the  ingtrument  of  an  important  pnbHc  and 
private  purpose,  is  rightly  regarded  as  wealth  ;  but  every- 
thmg  else  wliich  serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which 
nolnre  does  not  afford  giatnitotisly,  is  wealth  also.     To  be 
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■wcflltlijr  is  to  have  a  large  stock  of  useful  nrticica,  or  the 
meam  of  purciiasing  ttein.  Even-thmjf  forms  therefore  n 
piuit  of  wealth,  whicli  Las  a  power  of  pnrchaeing ;  for  M-hich 
nnything  nscfnl  or  agreeable  would  be  given  m  cxchaogu. 
^iugs  for  wbicii  nothiug  coald  be  obtained  in  exchange, 
however  useful  or  noceesary  they  may  be,  are  not  wcaltli  in 
the  BcnsD  in  wbicli  the  term  is  used  in  Pulitieal  Economy. 
Air,  for  example,  tliough  the  most  ai)soInto  of  necessaries,, 
beare  no  price  in  the  market,  because  it  can  be  obtaitit 
gratuitously ;  to  accumnlate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no 
profit  or  advantage  to  any  one ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distributiun  arc  the  Buhject  of  a  very  (UtTcrent  study 
from  Folitical  Economy.  But  tliough  air  is  not  wealtlif 
mankind  are  much  riohcr  hy  obtaining  it  gnitis,  since  the 
time  and  labour  which  would  otherwiee  be  i-e<jnircd  for  sup- 
plying the  most  pressing  of  all  wants,  can  bo  devoted  to 
other  puqiuses.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  circuuislauceti  in 
which  air  would  he  a  part  of  wealth.  If  It  became  custom- 
ary to  sojourn  long  in  ]jlflce8  where  the  air  does  not  natn- 
rally  penetrate,  a'>  in  diving-bells  sunk  in  the  sea,  a  enpply 
of  lur  artiiicially  furnished  would,  like  water  conveyed  into 
houses,  beflr  a  price:  and  if  from  any  revolntion  in  nature 
the  atmogphere  became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption,  or 
could  be  monopolized, air  might  acquire  a  ^ery  high  market- 
able value.  In  such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond  his 
own  wants,  would  be,  to  it*  o^vner,  wcnltli ;  and  tlio  general 
wealth  of  mankind  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  Im  in- 
creased, by  what  would  be  so  gi-eat  a  calamit}*  to  them. 
TIic  error  would  lie  in  not  coiiuidering,  tliat  however  rich 
the  possessor  of  air  might  become  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  tho  commuuity,  all  pcrpons  <;!i;o  would  be  poorer  by  all 
that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they  had  before 
obtained  without  payment. 

This  leadri  to  an  important  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  wealth,  as  applied  to  the  jwssessions  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  to  those  <if  a  nation,  or  of  mankind.  In  the  wealth 
of  mankind,  nothing  is  included  wliieh  docs  not  of  Itself 
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nnwer  roiuc  purpose  of  utility  or  pleasure.  To  nn  individu- 
al, nnylhing  is  wcaltlt,  ^rliicli^  though  itsolc&s  in  itself,  eu- 
nblea  him  to  claim  from  otliers  a  part  of  their  Block  of 
tluiiga  useful  or  pIcAsant.  Take,  for  inetauce,  a  mortgago 
of  a  thousand  puuuds  ou  n  landed  estate.  Tliis  it>  WL>aIth  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  ami  who  could 
perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market  fur  tJicfull  amount  of  the  debt. 
Unt  it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country  ;  if  the  engagement  were 
annulled,  the  conntr}'  would  be  neither  poorer  nor  rit-her. 
Tlie  mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  would  have  gained  it.  Speaking  nation- 
ally, the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wcaltli,  but  merely  gave  A 
a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  wealtJi  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wcflltli  which  he  could  trnnsfer  to  fi  tliiivl  person  ;  but 
what  he  so  transferred  was  in  fact  a  joint  ovraerehip,  to  the 
extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the  land  of  which  U  was 
nominally  the  sole  pi-oprietor.  The  position  of  I'undhuldcrs, 
or  owners  of  tho  public  debt  of  a  country,  is  similar.  They 
aro  mortgagees  on  the  genera!  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be  no  destniction  of  wcnilh, 
but  a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongful  aljstraction  of  wealth  from 
certain  members  of  the  community,  for  the  profit  of  the 
government,  or  of  tho  lax-payers.  Fondcd  property  Ihcro- 
foro  cannot  be  counted  ns  part  of  tlie  national  wealth,  lliis 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  dealers  in  statistical  cal- 
culations. For  example,  in  estimates  of  tho  gross  income 
of  the  country,  founded  on  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax, 
incomes  derived  fn>m  tho  funds  are  not  always  excluded : 
though  the  lax-payers  are  assessed  on  their  whole  noiuinaL 
income,  withont  being  penntttcd  to  dednct  from  it  live  por- 
tion levied  from  llicm  in  taxation  to  form  the  income  of  tho 
fimdholdor.  In  thtK  calculation,  tlieroforc.  one  portion  of  the 
general  income  of  tho  country  is  counted  twice  over,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  made  to  appear  greater  tlian  it  is  by 
almost  thirty  millions.  A  countr}",  however,  may  include  in 
its  wealth  all  stock  held  by  its  citizens  in  the  funds  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  other  ilcbts  due  to  them  from  al>road. 
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Bat  even  this  is  only  wealth  to  them  by  being  a  part  owner- 
Bliip  iu  wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  iio  ]>art  of  tUo  col- 
lective wealth  of  the  huuinu  race.  It  is  au  ulemeut  Iu  the 
distribution,  but  not  in  tlie  eomposition,  uf  the  general 
wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  detine  wcftltli  as  signifying  **  in- 
strument;) : "  lueaniug  not  tooU  and  machinery  alone,  but 
t!ie  whole  accumulation  poMessed  by  itidividuals  or  couima- 
nities,  cf  meatis  for  tho  attainment  of  their  cuds.  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  uistruniunt,  bociiuee  it  is  a  meauH  tu  the  attain- 
ment of  corn.  Com  is  an  instrument,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  w  an  instrument,  being  a  means 
to  the  attainment  of  bread.  ]3read  i&  au  irislrumonl,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  to  the  support  of 
life.  Hero  wc  at  last  arrive  at  things  whi^h  are  not  instru- 
ments, being  desired  on  their  own  tieuount,  and  not  as  mere 
means  to  soractUing  beyond.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
philosophically  correct ;  or  rather,  tliis  mode  of  expression 
may. be  usefully  employed  along  witJi  utliers,  not  as  convey- 
ing a  different  view  uf  the  subjoct  from  tlie  common  one, 
but  as  giving  mure  distinctness  and  reality  to  the  common 
view.  It  <lo]iartfl,  however,  too  widely  from  tho  custom  of 
language,  to  be  likely  to  obtain  general  ftcceptancc,  or  to  be 
of  use  for  any  other  pnr^io.^c  than  that  of  occasional  illus- 
tration. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all  useful  or  agreeable 
things  «-liieh  possess  exchangeable  value:  or,  in  other, 
words,  all  useful  or  agreeable  things,  except  those  which  can 
be  obtained,  in  -tho  quantity  desired,  without  labour  or 
sacrifice.  To  this  definition,  the  only  objcetion  seems  to  be, 
that  it  leaves  in  uncertainty  a  (juestion  which  has  been 
much  debated— whether  what  are  eallcd  immatciial  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  oousiderod  as  wealth  :  whether,  for  example, 
the  skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  naluniL  or  acquired 
power  of  body  or  mind,  shall  be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a 
question,  not  of  very  great  importiuice,  and  which,  so  far  as 
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requiring  dEscn^on,  will  be  more  conveniently  congitlcrcd 
in  another  place* 

These  tilings  liaving  been  j>remifieJ  respecting  wealth, 
'we  shall  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  dif- 
fercncea  in  respect  to  it,  -which  exist  between  nation  and 
nation,  and  between  different  ages  of  the  world  ;  dlBcrenceg 
l>oth  in  the  quantity  of  wealth,  and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as 
well  as  iu  tlic  manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing  in  tho 
cuuuniinily  is  shunxl  amoug  its  members. 

lliera  is,  i)erhaps,  nu  people  or  community,  now  exist- 
ing, wliicli  gnbfiisls  entirely  on  tlic  spontaneous  produce  of 
Tegetutiou.  iJut  many  tri1>ea  still  livo  cxclu^ivuly,  or  almost 
cxelnsivcly,  on  wild  animals,  tlie  produce  of  hunting  or  fish- 
ing. Tlicir  clothing  is  bkins ;  their  habitations,  huts  rudely 
formed  of  logs  or  boughs  of  tree^s  ami  abaudontKl  at  an 
bour'a  notice.  Tlic  food  tlicy  use  being  Uttlo  susceptible  of 
Btoiiug  up,  they  bavo  no  accumulation  of  it,  and  are  ot'ten 
exposed  to  great  privations.  Tltv  wealth  of  euuh  a  comma- 
nity  coufiiBts  solely  of  tho  akina  they  wear ;  a  few  orna- 
inents,  the  taste  for  which  exists  among  most  eavagce ;  somp 
rude  utcnsiU  ;  the  weapons  with  whicli  they  kill  ilicir  game, 
or  tight  against  hostile  competitors  for  the  mtons  of  subsist- 
ence ;  Cftnoes  tor  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or  fishing  in  the 
tea  ;  and  perhaps  some  furs  or  other  protluctious  of  the  wil- 
deruetMt,  colleettHl  to  be  exelmugcd  with  civilized  people  for 
blankets,  brandy,  and  tobacco  ;  of  which  foreign  juikIuco 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumcfl  portion  in  store.  To 
this  scanty  inventory  of  material  wealth,  ouglit  to  be  added 
their  land ;  an  iustruraeiit  of  production  of  which  tboy  make 
slender  use,  compared  with  more  settled  commuiiitius,  but 
wbicli  is  still  the  source  of  their  subsistence,  and  which  has 
a  marketable  value  if  there  be  atiy  agrieultiiral  community 
in  tlio  nciglibourhood  retpilriiig  more  land  than  it  {tossesses. 
This  is  the  state  of  greatest  poverty  in  which  any  entire  com- 
munity of  hnmon  beings  is  known  to  exist ;  though  there 

'  Infra,  book  i.  chip.  fit. 
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arc  much  richer  commrniitiesi  in  which  portions  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a  condition,  as  to  subsistence  and  comfort, 
fts  little  enviable  as  that  of  the  savage. 

Tlie  first  great  advance  be^vond  tliis  Btate  consists  in  tho 
domofitication  of  the  more  nseliil  animals  ;  giving  rise  to  tlie 
pa£toral  or  nomad  i^tate,  in  M']iit!li  innnkiiid  do  not  Itvo  on 
the  produce  of  hunting,  but  on  milk  and  ita  prodncts,  and 
on  the  Bnimol  inereaec  of  llockB  and  lierd*.  Tin's  condition 
is  not  only  more  desirable  in  itself,  hut  more  conducive  to 
fuillicr  progress ;  and  a  much  more  coneidcrable'amoHnt  of 
wealth  is  accuranlalcd  under  it.  So  K>iig  a^  llic  vast  natnral , 
pnstnres  cf  the  earth  arc  not  yet  po  fully  occiiincd  as  to  l>0 
consiiined  more  rapidly  than  they  are  epontaneouBly  repi^o- 
dnced,  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  stock  of  suiKsifttrnce 
may  bo  collected  and  prese^^'ed,  witli  little  otljcr  labour  than 
that  of  gnai-ding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
and  from  the  force  or  wiles  of  predatory  men.  Large  flocks 
and  herds,  therefore,  arc  an  time  pusscescd,  by  active  and 
thiifty  individuals  throngli  their  own  exertions,  and  by  the 
hcadtt  of  families  and  tribes  through  the  exertions  of  tht^ee 
who  arc  connected  wit!i  them  by  allegiance.  There  thus 
arises,  in  the  fihcphcrd  state,  inequality  of  possessions ;  a 
thing  which  Bcarcely  exists  in  the  savaj^  state,  where  noj 
one  has  much  more  than  absohitc  necessaries,  and  in  ease 
of  deficiency  muht  share  ev<m  Hw^e  with  his  tril»c.  In  the 
iiomad  state,  some  have  an  abimdance  of  cattle,  sufficient 
for  tho  food  of  a  multitude,  wliilc  others  liavo  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  eiiperfluity,  or  perhaps  any 
cattle  at  all.  lint  subsistenco  has  ceased  to  l>e  precarious, 
since  tho  more  successful  have  nn  nthor  use  which  they  can 
make  of  their  surplus  than  to  fc«-d  the  less  fortunate,  while 
every  increase  in  the  numlwr  of  ihtbous  connected  with 
them  is  an  increase  both  of  security  and  of  power:  and  tlinft 
they  are  enabled  to  divest  themselves  of  all  labour  except 
that  of  government  and  superintendence,  and  acfjuire  de- 
pendents to  fight  for  theni  in  war  and  to  serve  them  in 
peace.    One  of  tho  featuree  of  this  state  of  society  is,  that  a. 
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part  of  the  comnmiiity,  and  in  Romo  degree  even  the  whole 
of  it.  pofisess  luisurc.  Onlir  a  portion  of  time  is  required  for 
procuriug  fuud,  and  the  remainder  is  not  eugrutsseU  hy 
an^iioitg  thought  fur  the  morrow,  or  necussory  reposu  from 
muscular  activity.  Snch  a  life  is  higlily  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibilily  of  their  grati- 
fication. A  desire  ariocs  for  better  clothing,  utensils,  and 
implcmonlH,  than  the  savage  state  contents  itaolf  with  ;  and 
tho  surplus  f:jo<i  renders  it  practicable  to  devote  to  these 
purposes  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  tlic  tribe.  In  all  or  most 
nommL  comntunitjcs  wc  find  domestic  uiimufacturcs  of  a 
coarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kind,  Tlicrc  is  ani|(lo  evi- 
dence that  while  those  parts  of  tlic  world  which  ]iave  been 
the  cradle  of  modem  civilization  were  etill  generally  in  the 
nomad  Rtatc,  considerable  skill  had  been  attained  in  spin- 
ning, wearing,  and  dyeing  woollen  garments,  in  tlic  prep- 
aration of  leather,  and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  dl^ciUt 
invention,  tliat  of  working  in  meUils.  £vcn  speculntive 
science  took  its  first  b^ituiings  from  the  leisure  character- 
istic of  this  stage  of  social  progi'ess.  The  carlict^t  Bi^trouom- 
ical  observations  are  attribnted,  by  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shepherds  of  Chnldua. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the  agricultural  the  transi- 
tion is  not  indeed  easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  Imbits 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  diOicuIt,  and  in  general  either 
painful  or  very  slow,)  bat  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the 
spontaneous  course  of  events.  The  growth  of  tlie  popula- 
tion of  men  and  cattle  began  in  time  to  jiress  npon  tho 
earth's  cnpalnHticfl  of  j-ielding  natural  jiasturc :  and  this 
canse  donbtle-s  pradiiccd  the  first  tilling  of  the  ground,  just 
as  at  a  later  i>eriod  the  same  cause  made  the  superfluous 
hordes  of  the  nations  which  had  remained  nomad  precipi- 

■   tatc  Ihemi^lvcs  ujion  tho£c  which  had  already  become  agri- 
cultnral ;  until,  these  having  become  sulliciently  powerful  to 
repel  such  inroads,  tlic  invading  nations,  deprived  of  this  out- 
^K  let,  were  obliged  aim  to  becon^'  agrionltural  communities. 
^K       But  after  this  great  step  had  been  completed,  the  subse* 
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qiient  progress  of  mankind  sefiiis  hy  no  uieaiis  to  (mve  I>een 
so  rapid  (cwtain  rare  c^mbinationa  ot"  cirKuniBtaiices  cscept- 
od)  as  luight  perhaps  liave  been  anticipated.  Ilio  qnontity 
ofJniinan  food  whicli  the  earth  is  capable  of  returning  even 
to  the  most  wretclied  s}'stein  of  sg^riculturo,  so  much  exceeds 
what  could  be  obtuined  in  the  purely  pastoral  state,  that  a 
great  inereafie  of  population  is  invariably  the  reisult.  But 
this  additional  food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great  additional 
amount  of  labour;  so  Lltat  not  only  an  a^riiMiltiiral  liaa 
mnch  less  leisure  tliaii  a  poetoral  population,  but,  with  tJio 
imperfect  tools  and  Tinslcilftil  proeessea  which  are  for  a  long 
time  einployal  (and  which  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
have  not  even  yet  been  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  aot, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  eircuiiit>tancc-s  of  climate 
and  soil,  produce  so  great  a  surjilus  of  fooil  beyond  their 
neccesary  consumption,  as  to  support  any  lai^c  class  of 
labourers  engaged  in  other  departments  of  industry.  Tlie 
suqtIuR,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is  usually  torn  from  the 
producers,  either  by  the  government  to  whicli  tliey  are  sub- 
ject, or  by  individuals,  who  by  superior  force,  or  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  religious  or  traditional  feelings  of  subor- 
dination, have  established  themsclrcB  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

Tlie  first  of  these  modes  of  appropriation,  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  charaotcrifltic  of  the  extensive  monarchies  which 
from  a  time  beyond  historical  record  have  occupied  the 
plains  of  Asia. '  The  government,  in  thoso  eonntrics,  though 
varying  in  its  qualities  according  to  Ike  accidents  of  personal 
character,  seldom  loaves  much  to  the  cultivators  beyond 
mere  neticasaries,  and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  aftor  taking  all  they  have, 
to  lend  part  of  it  back  to  those  from  whom  it  has  been 
taken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  B€«d,  and  enable  them 
to  support  life  until  another  harvest.  Under  the  regime 
in  question,  though  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  ill  pro- 
vided for,  the  government,  by  collecting  small  sums  from 
great  numbers,  is  enabled,  with  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, to  make  a  show  of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
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the  general  condition,  of  the  society ;  and  hence  the  invet- 
erate imprcesioii,  of  whicli  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
periiKl  been  ^Usiibuscd,  concerning  the  great  opulence  of 
Oriental  nations.  In  this  irealth,  withont  reckoning  the 
large  portion  which  adheres  to  the  hands  einplove<i  in  tul- 
Iccting  it,  many  persoue  of  course  pailicipate,  besides  the  ini- 
mediate  houseliold  of  the  eovercign.  A  large  part  is  die- 
tributed  among  the  varions  Fiinctiotiaries  of  govenunent, 
and  among  the  objects  of  the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice. 
A  part  is  occasioually  employed  in  works  of  public  utility. 
The  tanks,  wells,  and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which  ui 
iiiaiiy  tropical  climates  cultivation  could  hardly  be  carried 
on ;  the  ombankmonts  wluch  confine  the  rivens  the  bazars 
for  dealers,  and  the  soruccs  for  travellers,  none  of  which 
could  have  been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  using  thcnt,  owe  their  existence  to  the  liberal- 
ity and  enlightened  self-interest  of  tlic  better  order  of 
princes,  or  to  tlie  benevolence  or  oftontation  of  here  and 
there  a  rich  individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to  its  source, 
is  always  tbiind  to  have  been  drawn  immediately  or  remotely 
from  the  public  revenue,  nif>st  frequently  by  a  direct  grant 
of  a  portion  of  it  from  the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  tliis  description,  after  providing 
largely  for  his  own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in  whom 
he  feels  an  lutereet,  and  after  maintaiuing  as  many  eoldiers 
as  he  thinks  needful  for  his  Eceurity  or  his  slate,  has  a  dis- 
posable residue,  wliicli  he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition  :  as  have  also  tlie  clafis  of 
persons  who  have  been  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  by  hand- 
ling the  public  revenues.  A  demand  thus  arises  for  elab- 
orate and  costly  manufactured  articltt?,  adapted  to  a  narrow 
hut  a  wealthy  market.  Thia  demand  is  often  supplied 
almost  cxcln«vely  by  the  morchantfi  of  more  advanced  com- 
munities, but  often  also  raises  up  in  tlio  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificer*,  by  whom  certain  fabrics  are  carried  to  as  high 
excellence  as  can  be  given  by  patience,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  observation,  and  manual  dexterity,  without  any 
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coDsiderablo  Itnowlt-dge  of  tbe  properties  of  objects :  siioh 
as  some  of  the  cotton  tiilirica  of  India.  'iTiesc  artUicurs  aro 
fe<l  hy  the  6iir|)liis  food  whicli  lins  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
lueut  and  its  agents  as  their  share  of  the  produce.  So  lit- 
erally is  this  the  ca&c,  tU&t  in  sumc  couutrLee  tlm  vrorkinaa, 
instead  of  taking  his  work  home,  and  being  paid  for  it  after 
it  is  iinislied,  proceeds  with  his  tools  to  his  customer's 
house,  and  is  thero  subsisted,  until  t}io  work  is  complete. 
Tlic  insccnrity,  however,  of  all  possessions  in  this  state  of 
society,  induces  even  the  richest  purcliascrs  to  ^ve  a  pref- 
erence to  Kuch  articles  as,  being-  of  an  imperishable  nature, 
aiiii  contninin;];  great  value  in  small  bulk,  are  adaptitd  for 
being  concealed  or  carried  ofl*.  Gold  and  jewels,  thoroforo, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  these  nations, 
and  many  a  ricli  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole  fortune  on 
his  person,  or  on  those  of  the  women  of  his  harem.  Xo  one, 
except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  investing  bis  wealth  in  a 
luauncT  nut  smtccptible  ol'  i-cnioval.  lie,  indeed,  if  he  feels 
sait!  on  his  throne,  ami  reasonably  secure  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  descendants,  Bonietiincs  indulges  a  taste  for  durablo 
edific(.«,  and  pii)duees  the  Pyramids,  or  tho  Taj  Mchal  and 
ttio  Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude  raanufuetures  des- 
tined for  the  wants  of  the  cultivators  arc  worked  np  by 
Tillage  artisans,  who  are  remunerated  by,  land  given  to  them 
rent-free  to  cultivate,  or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind  from 
Bueh  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left  to  tlie  villagers  by  tlie  gov-' 
emmont  Tliis  state  of  society,  however,  is  not  destitute  of 
a  mercantile  class  ;  coinposc<l  of  two  divisions,  grain  dealers 
and  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers  do  not  usually  buy 
graui  from  the  producei'S,  hut  from  the  agents  of  govem- 
nieut,  who,  receiving  the  revenue  in  kind,  are  glad  to 
devolve  upon  others  the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
places  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil  and  military  officers, 
tho  bulk  of  his  li-oops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply  tlie 
■wants  of  these  various  persons,  are  aaeembled.  Tlie  money 
dealers  lend  to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when  ruined  by 
bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exactions,  the  means  of  supporting  lii'o 
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and  coQliiiuiug  tlicir  cuUivatton,  anil  arc  rcimid  with  enor- 
mous intcrcBt  lit  tlic  nest  lian'tst ;  or,  <*n  a  Ijir^jur  scale,  they 
Ictitl  to  the  government,  or  to  those  to  whom  it  liiis  granted 
n  portion  of  tlie  t-crenue,  and  arc  indcnmiticd  by  assign- 
nientft  on  the  rovenne  collectors,  or  by  having  certain  i!is- 
tricts  put  into  their  possceeion,  that  they  may  pay  thum- 
selves  from  tho  rereuuee ;  to  ouable  tbcin  to  do  which,  a 
great  portion  of  the  powere  of  j^ovemineiit  are  nstially  mafle 
over  eiTuiiltaiieoutly,  to  be  exerci!H.'d  by  them  until  cither 
the  districts  are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  Lave  liquidated 
tho  debt.  Thus,  the  commercial  operations  of  both  these 
clasecH  of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon  that  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  country  which  forms  the  revenue  of  the 
government.  From  that  revenue  their  capital  is  period- 
ically replacwl  with  a  pntfit,  and  tfiat  is  also  the  source  from 
wliieh  their  original  funds  Lave  almost  always  been  derived. 
Sueli,  in  its  general  features^  ia  the  economical  coudition  of 
most  of  tlie  coimtries  of  Asia,  as  it  lias  been  from  beyond 
tbo  commencement  of  authentic  history,  nnd  ia  etill,  wlicr- 
evor  not  disturbed  by  foreign  innncncc& 

In  the  agricultuml  cominnnitiea  of  ancient  Europe  whose 
early  condition  ia  lK*t  known  to  ua,  tlio  course  of  things  was 
different.  Tlicse,  at  their  origin,  were  mostly  small  town- 
communities,  at  the  first  plantation  of  which,  in  un  unoecu- 
piud  connlr}',  or  in  one  from  which  the  former  inhabitants 
had  been  expelled,  the  land  which  was  taken  ])usst-psion  of 
waa  regularly  divided,  in  eipial  or  in  griuluatcd  allotments, 
among  the  families  composing  the  community.  In  some 
cases,  iofitead  of  a  town  there  wns  a  confederation  of  towns, 
occupied  by  people  of  tlie  same  reputed  race,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  have  eettlwl  in  the  country  about  the  sam3 
lime.  Kaeh  family  prodnccd  its  own  food  and  the  materials 
of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked  np  within  itself,  usually 
by  the  womeu  of  the  family,  into  tbo  coarse  fabrics  with 

k which  the  age  was  contented.    Taxes  there  were  none,  as 
there  were  cither  no  paid  oBiecra  of  government,  or  if  tlicre 
were,  their  payment  had  been  provided  for  by  a  reserved 
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portion  of  laisJ,  ciJtivated  hy  slaves  on  account  of  the  state ; 
and  tljc  army  confcUted  of  the  hwiy  uf  citizens.  The  whole 
produce  of  tlic  suH,  therefore,  belonged,  without  deduction, 
to  tho  family  which  eiiltivHtud  it.  So  long  as  the  projjresa 
of  events  permitted  this  disposition  of  property  tt>  lust,  the 
state  of  fiofiety  was,  for  the  majority  of  tht^  free  cultivators, 
probably  rot  an  nndcsirnblc  one ;  and  nnder  it,  in  sonic 
cases,  tlie  advance  of  nmnkind  in  intellectual  cullure  wa* 
extraordinarily  rai)id  aud  brilliant.  This  more  especially 
liappenwl  whery,  along  with  advantogeons  circumstancCB 
of  race  and  cLiuiatc,  and  no  donht  with  many  favourable 
accidents  of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost,  was  combined  the 
advautngc  of  a  position  on  the  shores  of  a  groat  inland  sea, 
the  otiier  eoa8ts  of  which  were  nlready  occupied  by  settled 
commnaitiee.  The  liuowledge  which  in  such  n  poi^itiou  was 
acqiiircil  of  fi>it;ign  productions,  and  (he  easy  access  of  for- 
eign ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  t^hain  of  rontinc,  iisiially 
so  etrong  in  a  rude  people,  hang  loosely  on  these  conimuni- 
ticB.  To  speak  only  of  their  industrial  development ;  they 
early  ncfjnired  variety  of  wants  and  desires,  which  stinm- 
latcd  them  to  extract  from  their  own  soil  the  ntinost  which 
they  knew  how  lo  make  it  yield ;  and  when  tlieir  soil  was 
sterile,  or  after  they  had  reached  tho  limit  of  its  capacity, 
they  often  Iweamo  traders,  and  bought  up  the  productions 
of  foreign  coimtries,  to  sell  them  in  other  eoimtries  witli 
a  profit. 

ITic  d\iration,  however,  of  this  state  of  tilings  was  from 
the  first  precarious.  These  httle  communiti«8  lived  in  a 
BtAto  of  almost  perpetual  war.  For  this  there  were  many 
cftuses.  In  tho  ruder  and  purely  Jigricultural  eomiiuinities 
a  frequent  canse  wai  the  mere  pressnrc  of  their  Increasing 
population  upon  their  limited  land,  aggravated  as  that  prca- 
Buro  so  often  was  by  deficient  han-csts  in  t!ie  rude  state  of 
their  agriculture,  and  depending  as  they  did  for  food  upon 
a  very  stnall  extent  of  conntrv.  On  these  occasions,  the 
eoinmnnity  often  emigrated  en  inaitc,  or  sent  forth  a  swarm, 
of  itfi  youth,  to  seek,  sword  in  liaud,  for  ttome  less  warlike 
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people,  who  conid  be  expelled  from  their  land,  or  dctaint.'d 
to  cultivate  it  as  (ilavos  for  the  benefit  of  their  despoHors. 
What  the  le*3  advanced  tribes  did  from  necctBily,  the  more 
prospcroiu  did  (rom  ambition  and  the  military  spirit :  and 
after  a  time  the  whole  of  these  city-cominnnitiej*  mhto  eithi  r 
cott<iucror8  or  conquered.  In  sonio  ca-a's,  the  conquering 
Btatc  contented  itself  M-ith  imposing  a  tribato  on  the  van- 
qnished  :  who  beinp,  in  eonaideration  of  that  burden,  freed 
from  the  expense  and  trouble  of  their  own  mililaiy  and 
naval  protection,  might  enjoy  nnder  it  a  considcrdble  eliaro 
of  economical  prosperity,  while  the  ascendant  eommimity  ob- 
tained a  Eurpliifi  of  wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  collect!  vo 
Insnry  or  tnagnifioencc.  From  such  a  eurplu8  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Propylcea  were  built,  the  sculptures  of  Fheidias  paid 
for,  ami  tlic  festivals  celebrated,  for  which  ^chylns,  Sopho- 
cles, Tluripides,  and  Aristophanca  compose*!  their  dramas. 
But  this  Btate  of  political  relation]*,  raoet  useful,  while  it 
laetcd,  to  tliu  progress  and  ultimate  interest  of  mankind,  had 
not  the  elements  of  durability.  A  binall  conquering  eom- 
mimity  wliich  docs  not  incorporate  its  oontjnetits,  always 
ends  by  being  conquered.  Univcreal  dominion,  therefore, 
at  last  rested  with  the  people  who  practised  this  art — with 
th©  Romans ;  who,  whatever  were  their  other  devices, 
always  either  began  or  ended,  by  taking  a  great  ]>art  of  the 
laud  to  enrich  their  own  leading  citizens,  and  by  adopting 
into  the  governing  body  the  principal  poesea&orfi  of  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  melancholy 
economical  historj'  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  inequality 
of  wealth  once  commences,  in  a  conmiunity  not  constantly 
engaged  in  repairing  by  industry  the  injuries  of  fortune,  its 
advances  are  gigantic  ;  the  great  masses  of  wealth  bwallow 
np  tho  Enialler.  Tlio  Roman  empire  ultimately  became 
covered  with  the  vast  landed  posset>5iuns  of  a  comparatively 
few  families,  for  whose  lu,\un',  and  still  more  for  whoso 
cwtentation,  the  most  costly  products  were  raised,  while  the 
cnltivatora  of  the  soil  were  slaves,  or  small  tenants  in  a 
nearly  servile  condition.    From  this  time  tlie  wealth  of  tl.ie 
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empire  progressively  declined.  In  the  beginning,  the  public 
revenues,  ami  the  rcftourecs  of  rit-li  individuals,  sufticed  at 
least  to  cover  Itnly  with  splendid  eilifices,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  bnt  at  length  bo  dwindled  under  the  euen'aling  in- 
fluences uf  mieigovemincQt,  that  what  remained  wat^  not 
even  BU^cient  to  keep  tboec  edifices  from  decay.  Tbo 
Btrciigth  and  rii:hes  of  the  civilized  world  became  inade- 
qnate  to  make  head  agnin&t  the  notnad  population  which 
skirted  Its  northem  frontier:  they  overran  the  empire,  and 
a  different  oi"der  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frnmc  in  which  European  Bociety  waB  now 
cast,  the  population  of  eatdi  country  jnay  be  considered  aa 
composed,  in  unequal  proportions,  of  two  distmct  nations  or 
races,  the  conquerora  and  the  conquered  :  the  first  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  laud,  the  latter  the  tillers  of  it.  These  tiUei-a 
were  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  on  conditions  which,  being 
the  product  of  force,  were  always  onurous,  but  seldom  to  the 
extent  of  absolute  Blaverj'.  Already,  in  the  later  times  of 
the  Roiiian  empire,  jiredial  slavery  had  extensively  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom :  the  coioni  of  the 
Ilomana  were  rather  viileina  than  actual  slaves ;  and  the 
incapacity  and  distaste  of  the  barbaiiaa  conquerors  for  pci-- 
fionally  superintending  industrial  occupationii,  left  no  alter- 
native but  to  allow  to  the  cultivatoat!,  a&  un  incentive  to 
exertion,  some  real  interest  in  the  8*jil.  If,  i'av  exanijde, 
tliey  were  compelled  to  labour,  three  days  in  (he  week,  for 
their  superior,  (he  ]iroflucc  of  the  remaiuing  days  was  their 
own.  If  they  were  requii-cd  to  snpply  the  provisions  of 
various  soils,  ordinarily  needed  for  tlie  consumption  of  the 
castle,  and  were  often  subject  to  requisitions  in  exees*,  yet 
after  snitplying  these  demands  they  were  enifered  to  dispose 
at  their  will  of  whatever  additional  produce  they  could, 
raise.  Under  this  syelejii  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
not  impossible,  no  more  than  in  Itussia  at  present  (where 
the  some  system  still  eajertially  prevaiU),  for  serfs  to  acquire 
property ;  and  in  fact,  their  accumulations  are  the  primitive 
source  of  the  wealth  of  modem  Europe. 
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In  that  ttge  of  violence  and  disorder,  the  first  tise  mode  by 
a  serf  of  any  small  pruvision  which  he  hud  bwn  able  tu  aceu- 
mulute,  wa£  to  buy  hit;  freedom  and  withdraw  bim&clf  to  eonio 
town  or  fortitiod  village,  which  had  reniained  nndeetroyed 
from  the  time  of  the  Koiiian  douiiulon  ;  or,  without  Imyinif 
hifl  freedom,  to  abscond  thiOior.  In  that  place  of  refuge, 
snrronnded  by  others  of  hia  own  class,  he  attempted  to  live, 
secured  in  some  measure  from  the  outrages  and  exactions  of 
the  warrior  caste,  by  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. These  emancipated  serfs  uio&tly  became  artiliccrs; 
and  lived  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  industry  for 
the  surphis  food  and  material  whicb  the  soil  yielded  to  its 
fcndal  proprietors.  This  gave  rise  to  a  6i>rt  of  European 
eoonterpart  of  the  economical  condition  of  Asiatic  conn- 
tries  ;  except  that,  in  lieu  of  a  tingle  monarch  and  a  fluctu- 
ating Iwdy  of  favonrites  and  employes,  there  was  a  niiincr- 
008  and  in  a  considerable  degree  fixed  elai's  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour,  because  imli%-idually 
disposing  of  a  mueb  smaller  surplus  produec,  and  for  a  long 
time  expending  the  chief  part  of  it  in  maintaining  the  body 
of  retainers  whom  the  warlike  habits  of  society,  and  the 
little  protection  allorded  by  government,  rendered  iudiss- 
ponsable  to  their  HJifety.  The  grcflter  stability,  the  fixity  uf 
personal  poeition,  whidi  this  state  of  society  alforded,  in 
comparison  with  the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economically 
corresponded,  was  one  main  reason  why  it  was  also  found 
more  favourable  to  improvement.  From  tliis  time  tlie 
economical  advancement  of  society  has  not  been  further 
intorniptctl.  Secotity  of  person  and  property  grew  slowly, 
but  steadily;  tlio  arts  of  life  made  constant  progress; 
plnnder  ceased  to  be  the  principal  source  of  accimmlation  ; 
and  feudal  Europe  ripcnwl  into  commercial  and  manutac- 
tnring  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
towns  of  Italy  and  Flauders,  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and 
some  towns  of  France  and  Kuglaud,  contained  a  large  and 
energetic  population  of  artisans,  and  many  rich  burghers, 
whose  wealth  had  been  acquired  by  manufacturing  indus- 
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try,  or  hy  trading  in  the  produco  of  sucli  industry.  Tlie 
CommoTis  of  EngUuid,  the  Tiurs-Etat  of  Frauce,  llio  bour- 
gcoitiiu  of  tiw  Coiiliiietit  geuurally,  are  Ihu  duscemliuits  of 
tliis  oltas.  Ab  these  were  a  saving  class,  vhilo  the  po»turity 
of  tlie  feudal  aristocracy  were  a  sciimndcrinfi;  clasR,  tlic 
former  by  degrees  substitiittd  theiiiaclves  for  tlic  latter  as 
tlie  owners  of  a  gi'Oa.t  proportion  of  the  land.  Tliis  natural 
tendency  was  in  some  casus  retarded  by  laws  contrived  for 
the  purj>oso  of  detaining  the  land  iu  the  families  of  its  exist- 
ing possossore,  iu  other  caBcs  accclurated  by  political  revolu- 
tions. Gradually,  though  inorD  slowly^  the  immediate 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  all  the  more  civilized  conutries, 
ceased  to  bo  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state :  though  the 
legal  position,  as  well  as  the  ccoiioniicul  condition  attained 
by  them,  vary  extrymely  in  the  different  nations  uf  Europe, 
and  in  tlic  great  conimnnitiea  which  havo  hocn  foiuided 
beyoud  tlic  Atlantic  by  the  deecendants  of  Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  several  extensive  regions,  pro- 
Tided  with  the  various  ingredients  of  wealth  iu  a  degree  of 
flbumlanco  of  which  former  ages  had  not  even  tlic  idea. 
"Without  corapuUoiy  labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and  maintains,  besides  the 
actual  producei^  an  equal,  sometimes  u  greater  number  of 
labourers,  occupied  in  producing  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  innumerable  kinds,  or  in  transpoi-tiug  Ihcm  from  place  to 
place;  also  a  multitmlc  of  persons  employed  in  directing 
«nd  superintending  these  vai-ious  labours ;  and  over  niul 
above  all  these,  a  class  more  numerous  than  iu  the  most 
luxurious  ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  occupations  are 
of  a  kind  not  directly  productive,  and  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  all.  Xbu  food  thus  raised,  supports  a  far 
larger  population  than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  iu  the  same 
regions)  on  an  e^^ual  space  of  ground ;  and  eiipports  them 
with  certainty,  exempt  from  thoao  perludieally  recurring 
famines  so  abundant  in  the  early  history  of  Europe,  and  in 
Oriental  eountries  even  now  not  untVcquont.  Besides  this 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  it  has  gi-eatly  im- 
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iu  quality  and  variety  ;  wliile  eonvenionces  and  Inx- 
iatftt,  oilier  tlian  food,  are  no  longer  limitc<l  to  n  uniall  and 
opulent  class,  but  descend,  in  great  abundance,  tliroogli 
many  widening  strata  in  society.  Tlio  collective  resources 
of  one  of  thcso  ocmimnnitiea,  when  it  chooses  to  put  tliem 
forth  for  any  unexpected  pui-pose;  itB  ability  to  maintain 
ilecta  and'  armice,  to  cxecote  public  irorks,  either  nsofuL  or 
ornamental,  to  pertbmi  national  acts  of  liencficencc  like  the 
ransom  of  the  West  India  elavcs ;  to  found  colonies,  to  have 
its  people  taught,  to  do  anything  in  short  which  requires 
expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no  saeritiee  of  the  necc^arics  or 
even  the  Bulwtantial  comfortfi  of  its  inlmhitants,  are  sach  as 
the  world  never  saw  before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  charHPtoristlc  of  the  modem 
industrial  comniunities,  those  coinmuniticji  difl'er  widely 
from  one  auother.  Though  abounding  in  wealth  as  com* 
pared  with  fonner  ages,  they  du  so  in  very  difieront  degrees. 
Even  ot  the  countries  which  are  juBtly  accounted  the  rich- 
est, Bome  have  inatlo  a  more  complete  use  of  iheir  pro- 
ductive rcMnrces,  and  have  obtained,  relatively  to  their 
territorial  extent,  a  much  larger  produce,  than  others ;  nor 
do  they  difl'er  only  in  amount  of  wealth,  but  also  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  increase.  The  diversities  in  the  distribution 
of  weidth  are  still  greater  than  in  the  pnxluetioli.  Tliere 
are  great  iliflerencea  in  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  countries;  and  in  the  proportional  numbers  ami 
opnienco  of  the  classes  which  arc  almvo  the  poorest.  TIic 
very  nature  and  designation  of  the  classes  who  originally 
share  among  them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not  a  Uttlc 
in  dttferent  places.  In  &ome,  tho  landowners  are  a  claiis  in 
tliemseives,  almost  entirely  separate  from  the  clftsses  en- 
gageil  in  imlustry :  in  others,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  is 
almost  univerRally  its  cultivator,  owning  ttio  plough,  and 

I  often  himself  holding  it.  'Where  tho  proprietor  himself 
does  not  cultivate,  there  is  gomctimes,  between  him  and  the 
labourer,  an  intermnliatc  agency,  that  of  the  farmer,  who 
advances  the  subsistence  of  thv  labourers,  supplies  the 
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inetruinents  of  production,  luid  receivos,  after  pnying  a  rent 
to  the  landowner,  all  tbe  produce  :  in  other  coses,  the  land- 
lord, liis  paid  agents,  and  the  labourers,  arc  the  only  ehar- 
ere.  A[arnifactiin»,  ngnin,  ar^  i^onietinies  rarriL-iI  on  l>y 
Bcattcrcd  individuals,  who  owu  or  hire  the  tools  or  niiichin- 
crj'  tlicy  rcquiw,  and  cniph»y  litdc  labour  beside*  that  of 
their  own  family ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  numbers  working 
together  in  one  biulJiiig,  with  expensive  and  eouiplcx 
machinery  owned  by  rich  manufacturers.  The  same  dif- 
feivnco  exists  in  the  operations  of  trade.  The  wholesale 
operations  indeed  are  cverj-wherc  carried  on  by  large  capi- 
tals, where  such  exist ;  bnt  the  retail  dealings,  which  col- 
lectively occu]>y  a  very  greiit  amount  of  capital,  are  some* 
times  conducted  in  small  shops,  chiefly  by  the  pei-sonal 
exertions  of  the  dealers  thenisvlvcs,  with  their  fauiilies,  and 
perha]>3  an  ap]>re^ntice  or  two ;  and  sometimes  in  large 
eetfthlitiliments,  of  which  the  fiands  are  supplied  by  a 
wealthy  imUvidual  or  association,  and  the  agency  is  iliat 
of  numerous  salaried  shopmen  or  shopwomen.  Besides 
these  differences  in  the  economical  phenomena  presented 
by  different  parts  of  what  is  usually  called  the  civilized 
world,  all  thoso  earlier  states  which  wu  piwiously  passedJ 
iu  review,  liave  continued  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunting  communitica  stiU 
exist  in  America,  nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Koilborn  Asia;  Oriental  society  is  in  essetitiuls  what  it  has 
always  been ;  the  great  empire  of  IJuissia  is  even  now,  in 
many  respects,  tlie  scarcely  modified  image  of  feudal  Eu- 
rope. Every  one  of  the  great  tj-pes  of  human  society, 
down  to  tliat  of  the  K&quiniaux  or  Fatagonians,  is  stiU 
extant. 

Tlicsc  rcmnrkablo  differences  in  the  state  of  different 
jmrtions  of  the  human  race,  with  rogard  to  the  prodnction 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  must,  like  all  other  pjienomena, 
depend  on  causes.  And  it  is  not  a  suflicient  explanation  to 
ascribe  them  taclusively  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge,  ]»o&- 
eeased  nt  different  times  aud  places,  of  the  laws  of  nature 
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and  the  phveicftl  arts  of  life.  Many  otfier  catiHes  coiijicrate ; 
aud  lliat  vwry  progress  and  Tineqiml  distribution  of  phpical 
knowledge,  are  partly  tlie  effect*,  &6  weU  as  partly  the 
oau£e6|  of  the  Etato  of  tbu  productioo  aud  distribution  ot 
wealth . 

In  so  far  as  the  economical  condition  of  nations  turns 
npon  the  state  of  physical  knowledge,  it  is  a  eubject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  artn  fonndcd  on  them.  But  in  no 
far  as  the  causes  are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent  on 
institTttious  aud  social  relations,  or  or  tlie  priuciplefl  of 
hnnian  nattiro,  their  investigation  belongs  not  to  physical, 
but  to  moral  and  (wcial  science,  and  is  tJic  object  of  what  is 
called  Political  Economy. 

Tlic  production  of  wealth  ;  the  extraction  of  the  inatm- 
ments  of  human  subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the  ma- 
terials of  tlie  globe,  is  evidently  not  an  arbitraiy  tiling.  It 
lias  its  necessary  conditions.  Of  these,  somu  are  pliysieal, 
depending  ou  the  properties  of  matter,  or  ratlicr  on  the 
amount  of  knowlwlgc  of  those  properties  possessed  at  the 
particular  place  and  time.  Tliesc  Political  Economy  docs 
not  investigate,  but  assume*  ;  refeiTing  for  the  ground?,  to 
jihysical  science  or  common  experience.  Combining  with 
these  facts  of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating  to  human 
nature,  it  attempts  to  trace  the  secondary  or  derivative 
laws,  by  which  the  prwluetion  of  wealth  is  determined  ;  in 
whiefa  must  lie  tho  explanation  o^  tlw  diversities  of  rlclics 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past,,  and  the  gronnd  of 
whatever  increase  in  wealth  is  reeen'od  for  the  future, 

tTnlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those  of  Distribution  are 
partly  of  human  institution :  since  tho  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  society,  du|K!nds  on  the 
statutes  or  usages  therein  obtaining.  But  though  govcm- 
nionts  or  nations  have  the  jtower  of  deciding  what  institu- 
tions shall  exist,  they  camiot  arbitrarily  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  Tlic  conditions  on  which  tho 
power  they  possess  over  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  de- 
pendent, and  the  manner  iiL  which  the  distribution  is  effect- 
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ed  by  tho  various  modes  of  conduct  which  society  may 
think  fit  to  adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  scientific 
enquiry  as  any  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Production  and  Distribution,  and  some  of 
the  practical  consequences  deducible  from  them,  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  treatise. 
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CHATTER  I. 


OF    THE    REQUISITES    OF    FRODCGTION 


§  1.  TiiK  requisites  of  production  nre  two :  labour,  and 
appropriate  natural  objects. 

Labour  iit  either  bodily  or  mental ;  or.  to  exjires*  the 
(iirtiuctiou  more  compreheueively,  either  luiiscular  or  uer- 
toug;  Bud  it  is  nectMsarv  to  include  iu  the  idea,  not  eolvly 
the  exertion  itself,  but  uU  feeling  of  a  di&agreeable  liind, 
all  boibly  inconvenience  or  mental  annoyance,  connected 
with  the  employment  of  one's  tlioughta,  or  muscles,  or  Ixrtli, 
in  a  particular  occnpation.  Of  the  other  requisite — appro- 
priate natural  objoctfi — it  is  to  bo  remarked,  that  some 
object£  exifit  or  grovr  up  E]K>ntatieou&ly,  of  a  kind  suited  to 
the  Bnpply  of  huinan  wantii.  There  arc  caves  and  hollow 
trees  capable  of  aflbrding  Bbeltcr;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey, 
and  othi-i-  natural  products,  on  which  human  life  can  be 
supported  ;  but  even  here  a  considerable  quantity  of  labour 
is  generally  reqnired,  not  for  the  pur|>osc  of  creating,  but 
of  finding  and  appropriating  them.  In  all  but  these  few 
and  (except  in  the  verj-  commencement  of  human  society) 
imimportant  eases,  the  objects  supplied  by  nature  are  only 
instrumental  to  human  vant£,  alter  having  undergone  some 
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d^rec  of  trnusformatlon  by  biiinun  exertion.  £s-eii  the 
wild  uiiimolii  of  the  Ibrcst  and  of  tUo  sea,  from  which  tlio 
hunting  aud  fishing  tribes  derive  their  su&tenancc — tlioiigh 
tilt!  labour  of  which  they  (iro  the  subject  is  chiefly  that 
required  i'ov  aj»i)ropriatiiig  theiU' — muet  yet,  before  they  are 
use<I  as  food,  bo  killed,  divided  into  fragment?,  and  sub- 
jected iu  aluioat  all  caacs  to  some  culinary  process,  whicli 
are  operatious  reqidriiig  a  certain,  degi'ec  of  liumoa  labour. 
The  amount  of  traii&forniation  which  natural  Bubstuuces 
undergo  before  being  brought  into  Ilio  sliajx;  in  which  tliey 
are  directly  n])])lied  to  linman  use,  varies  from  thia  or  a  still 
less  degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
the  object,  to  &  change  so  total  tbat  no  traco  is  percoptiblo 
ul'  tliL'  original  tjliajje  and  Btrueturo.  Tlicre  is  little  resem- 
blances between  a  jiiecc  of  n  mineral  siihBtance  found  in  the 
earth,  and  n  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  TJiore  is  lose  resem- 
blance between  porcelain  and  the  decomposing  granite  erf 
which  it  is  made,  or  between  sand  mixed  with  Bcn-wccd,  and 
glass.  The  diffei-oiice  is  greater  still  between  the  fleece  of  a 
shucp,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and  a  web  of  muslin  or 
broad  cloth;  aud  the  sheep  and  seeds  themi-flves  aro  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  previous  labour  and 
care.  In  these  several  cases  the  ultimate  jirodnct  is  so 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance  supplied  by  nature, 
that  in  the  custom  of  language  nature  is  represented  aa  only 
furnishing  materials. 

Jsatnrc,  however,  does  more  than  supply  materials  ;  she 
also  supplies  powers.  Tlie  matter  of  the  globe  is  not  an 
inert  recipient  of  forms  and  pro[jertic8  impressed  by  human 
hands ;  it  has  active  energies  by  which  it  cooperates  with, 
and  may  even  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  labour.  In  the 
oarly  ages  people  converted  tlicir  com  into  flour  by  pounding 
it  between  two  stones ;  tlioy  next  hit  on  a  contrivance  which 
enabled  them,  by  turning  a  handle,  to  make  one  of  the 
stones  revolve  upon  the  other ;  and  this  procese,  n  little  im- 
proved, is  still  the  common  practice  of  the  Kaet.  The 
muscular  exertion,  however,  which  it  re(|uired,  was  very 
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severe  and  exhausting,  insomuch  that  it  wns  often  eclceted 
nB  a  pmuEhmcnt  tbri^hivc^  who  had  oifcudcd  their  masters. 
AVheu  the  time  came  at  which  tlio  lahour  aiid  Buflerings  of 
slaved  were  thought  worth  economizing,  the  p-catcr  part  of 
thia  hodily  exertion  was  rendered  nnnoeessary,  hy  contriving 
that  tlie  upper  stone  ahoald  be  made  to  revolve  upon  tlie 
lower,  not  by  biimaii  strength,  but  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
or  of  falling  water.  In  this  ca&c,  natural  agents,  the  wind 
or  tho  gi-Bvitation  of  thu  water,  are  made  to  do  a  ponion  of 
the  work  previoualy  done  by  labour. 


§  2.  Caeee  like  this,  in  which  a  certnin  amount  of 
labour  haa  been  dispensed  with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upou  some  natural,  agent,  nru  apt  to  BUggcst  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  comparativo  functions  of  labour  and  nnlurnl 
powers ;  as  if  tJie  couj>eration  of  tlioee  powers  with  human 
industry  were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they  arc  made 
to  porfomi  what  would  otherwise  be  done  by  labour  ;  (w  itj 
in  the  caee  of  tilings  made  (aa  the  phrase  is)  by  hand,  nature 
only  furnished  pafiaivo  materials.  This  is  an  illusign.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  ob  actively  oj>&rntivc  in  the  one  caiic  ae 
in  the  other.  A  workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  ilax  or  hemp 
plant,  splirB  it  into  separate  fibres,  twines  together  ftcvcrfli 
of  these  fibres  with  bia  fingers,  aided  by  a  simple  instru- 
ment called  a  spindle  ;  having  thus  formed  a  tlircnd,  he  lays 
many  such  threads  aide  by  side,  and  plaeca  other  similar 
tlireads  directly  across  them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  tho^  which  am  at  right  angles  to  it ;  this 
part  of  tho  proccaa  being  facilitated  by  an  iustriunent  called 
a  shuttle,  lie  has  now  produced  n  web  of  cloth,  cither 
linen  or  sack-clotb,  aceoi*ding  to  the  material.  lie  is  said  to 
have  done  thia  by  liand,  no  natural  force  being  supposed  to 
have  acted  in  concert  with  him.  But  by  what  force  le  each 
stop  of  this  operation  rendered  possible,  and  ibe  web,  when 
produced,  held  together?  By  tho  tenacity,  or  force  of 
cohesion,  of  the  fibres :  wliiij]  le  one  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  which  we  can  measure  exactly  against  oilier  mechanical 
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forces,  nnd  ascertain  how  muoh  of  any  of  them  it  sufiicos  to 
neutralize  or  counterbalanco. 

li'  vre  cxaojine  any  otliur  ea^;  of  what  is  called  the  action 
of  man  upon  nature,  we  shall  find  in  like  manner  tliat  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  in  otlier  words  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, do  all  the  worl;,  when  ouee  objccta  are  put  into  the 
right  position.  This  one  operation,  of  putting  Uiings  into 
fit  places  for  being  acted  upon  by  their  own  internal  force*, 
and  by  those  rc&iding  In  other  natural  objects,  is  all  that 
man  doGs,  or  ean  do,  with  matter.  Ho  only  moves  one 
thing  tu  or  from  another.  lie  moveji  a  seed  into  the 
ground ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vegetation  produce  in 
encces^ioQ  a  root,  a  stem,  leaves,  6owcn,  and  fruit.  lie 
move*  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it  falls  by  the  natural 
furce  of  graritatioQ  ;  he  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  partic- 
ular manner,  and  the  physical  properties  by  which  a  softer 
mibstanee  givea  way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate  into 
planka,  which  he  arranges  in  certain  positions,  with  nails 
driven  throngh  them,  or  adlicaive  matter  between  them,  and 
produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  He  moves  a  epark  to  fuel, 
and  it  ignites,  and  by  the  force  generated  in  combustion  it 
couks  the  food,  melts  or  softens  the  iron,  converts  into  beer 
or  Eugar  tho  malt  or  eane-joieo,  which  he  has  previously 
mored  to  tho  fpot.  Tic  has  no  other  means  of  acting  on 
matter  than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and  resistance  to  mo- 
tion, are  the  only  things  which  his  musclea  are  constnicted 
for.  By  mnseular  contraction  ho  can  create  a  pres-mre  on 
nn  outward  object,  which,  if  fiufiiciently  powerful,  will  set  it 
in  motion,  or  if  it  be  already  moving,  will  check  or  modify 
or  altogether  arrest  its  motion,  and  lie  can  do  no  more. 
I3ut  this  is  enough  to  have  given  all  tlie  command  which 
mankind  have  acquired  over  natural  forces  immcnfurably 
more  powerful  tlum  themselves ;  a  command  wldch,  great 
as  it  is  already,  is  without  doubt  desttnc^l  to  hecunie  indefi- 
nitely greater.  He  exerts  this  power  cither  by  availing 
himself  of  natural  forces  in  existence,  or  by  arranging  ob- 
jects in  those  mixtures  and  combinations  by  which  natural 
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forces  arc  gcucrated  ;  as  when  by  putting  a  lighted  iiiateh 
to  fuel,  and  water  into  a  boiler  over  it,  lie  geiierarorf  tbu  ex- 
jiaiwive  force  of  steam,  a  power  wliich  bas  Iktci;  mode  so 
lai"gely  available  for  tbe  attainment  of  human  purposes,* 

Labour,  tbcu,  ui  tbe  physical  world,  is  always  and  solely 
empluyud  in  putting  objucts  in  motion ;  the  properties  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  tbe  rest.  The  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  lunnan  beings  are  chiefly  exereisod  in  discovering  \ 
movements,  practicable  by  their  jiowers,  and  capable  of 
bringing  abont  the  effects  which  tiiuy  desire.  Uiit,  while 
movement  is  the  only  effect  whk-h  man  can  immediately 
and  dirt'ctly  prodnce  by  bis  imisclos,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
he  fihoiild  pro«lncc  directly  by  them  all  the  movements 
which  he  requii-es.  Tlie  flret  and  most  obvious  wibftUtnte  is 
the  muscular  action  of  cattle:  by  degrees  the  powei-s  of 
inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in  tlii^  too,  as  by  making 
the  wind,  or  water,  things  already  in  motion,  comiimnicate 
a  part  of  their  motion  to  the  wheel?,  wbieh  betbre  tJmt 
invenliou  were  made  to  revolve  by  nniecular  force.  Tliis 
service  is  extorted  from  the  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a 
set  of  actions,  consisting  like  the  former  in  mo\-ing  certain 
objects  into  certain  po&Itioni^  in  winch  they  constitute  what 
is  leniked  a  machitie  ;  but  the  muscular  action  necessary  t<.>r 
this  IB  not  constantly  renewed,  but  jjerfonnwi  once  for  all, 
and  there  is  on  the  whole  a  great  economy  of  labour. 

^  3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the  qncstion,  wlicther 
nature  gives  more  a^sistatieo  to  biboiir  in  one  kind  of  indus- 
try or  in  another;  and  have  said  that  in  eonie  occu|)ntiuii& 
labour  does  most,  in  others  nature  most.  In  tliis,  however, 
there  seems  much  ponfnsion  of  ideas.  Tlie  part  which 
nature  has  in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and  incom- 
mensurable. It  is  impossible  to  decide  that  in  any  one 
tiling  nature  dues  more  thou  in  auy  other.    One  cannot 

•  Tliis  ciHciilift]  and  [nimiivrT  Uw  of  dmd'b  power  ovrr  natnrc  wn.*.  I  l)rli..-v<', 
flnt  DluAtfikted  Olid  mode  iiroiiiiuciit  ta  ■  rundaniCDUl  principio  of  PolJliL-itl 
Ecottoaiy,  in  Iho  finrt  chcpter  uf  Ur  MlIPi  ElemenU. 
VOL.  I.- 
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even  %ay  that  labour  does  less.  Lees  lalionr  may  be  re- 
qtiimi ;  but  if  that  which  U  requircil  is  ahsolotely  indi*r, 
peiisabk',  Ihc  lebult  h  ju!»t  »s  much  ihc  product  of  labour, 
as  of  natnrc.  AVJjcn  two  coniiitions  are  equally  nccc*- 
mry  for  producing  ihc  cffuct  at  all,  it  is  unmeaning  to  say 
that  80  tniiuh  of  it  in  produced  by  ouc  and  ho  much  by  the 
other  ;  it  is  liko  nttcnipliug  to  decide  wliich  half  of  a  pair 
of  scissoi'rt  has  moat  to  do  in  the  act  of  cutting ;  or  vhicli  of 
tlie  factors,  five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the  production 
of  thirty.  The  fonii  which  this  couceit  usually  assume*,  18 
that  of  EUpposiuf;  that  iiaturo  Icndfi  more  assistance  to 
human  cnd(!Hvour<;  in  agriculture,  than  in  manufactures. 
This  notion,  held  by  the  French  EcononiifiteA,  and  from 
which  Adam  Smith  was  not  free,  arose  from  a  miaconcei)- 
tirm  of  the  nature  of  rent.  Tlic  i-cut  nf  land  being  a  jince 
])aid  for  a  natural  agency,  and  no  eucli  jirice  being  pftid  in 
manufactures,  thctic  wrilL-rd  iutagiaed  that  ^uee  a  price  was 
paid,  it  was  because  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  tervlco 
to  be  paid  for  :  whci"eaii  a  better  eon t^i deration  of  the  sub- 
joct  would  have  shown  that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
bears  a  price  is  Bimply  tiic  liniitiitiou  of  its  quantity,  and 
ilint  if  air,  honl,  elt^ctrieity,  chomicnl  agencies,  and  the  other 
powers  of  nature  cmploycil  by  manufacturers,  were  sparing- 
ly  suppliotl,  and  could,  like  laud,  be  engrossed  find  appro- 
priated, a  rent  eould  be  exacted  for  theui  also. 


§  4.  Tliis  lends  to  a  distinction  which  wo  shall  find  to 
be  of  primary  importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some  arc 
nnlimitcd,  others  limited  in  quantity.  By  an  unlimited 
quantity  is  of  coui-se  not  meant  literally,  but  practically 
utdiniite<l:  a  quantity  beyoud  the  use  wliich  can  in  any,  or 
at  least  in  present  circumBtances,  be  made  of  it.  Land  is, 
in  Bcnnii  newly  eettlcd  counlricSf  priu^tically  uuHiuited  in 
quantity:  there  is  more  thnu  can  be  used  hy  theexistinjp 
population  nf  the  ctmntr}',  or  by  any  accession  like!}*  to  boj 
made  to  it  for  generations  to  come.  But  even  there,  Undj 
favuurably  situated  with  regard  to  markets  or  means  of  car- 
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riagu,  !&  generally  limited  in  quantity- :  there  is  not  bo  iiiuuIi 
of  it  Ha  pereous  woiiW  gladly  occupy  imd  cultivatt',  or  othcr- 
xrkc  tnrii  tu  Uac.  Ll  all  old  coiiutries,  land  cnpalilc  of  cul- 
tivation, land  at  least  uf  any  toternbic  fertility,  must  be 
ranked  among  agents  limilal  in  quantity.  AVnter,  for  ordi- 
nary imrpo&os,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  may  be 
regarded  as  of  unlimited  abundance;  but  if  required  for 
iiTigatioii,  it  may  even  there  be  insufiicient  to  su|»ply  all 
wautij,  while  ill  jilaees  mIUcU  depend  fur  their  eoiisuitiption 
on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on.  wcUs  viiich  are  nut  copiuns,  or 
are  liable  to  fail,  water  takc3  its  place  among  things  the 
quantity  of  wlutti  is  most  strictly  limited.  "VVIiere  water 
itself  is  pleutifulf  yet  water-power,  ue.  a  foil  of  water  ap]4i- 
cable  by  its  meehauieal  force  to  the  scitIcc  of  industry,  may 
be  exceedingly  limited,  compared  witli  the  use  which  would 
be  made  of  it  if  it  were  more  abundant,  ('oal,  metallic  ores, 
and  other  nseful  fiubataucee  found  in  the  enrth,  uro  still  more 
liinitccl  than  land.  They  arc  not  only  Btrietly  local,  but 
exhaustible ;  though,  at  a  given  place  and  time,  they  may 
exist  in  much  gi-eater  abundance  than  would  be  applietl  to 
preecnt  use  even  if  they  could  be  obtained  gratii-.  Kishei"- 
ie^  in  the  t^ea,  arc  in  moat  cases  a  gitt  of  nature  practically 
urdimited  in  amount ;  but  tlie  iVnctic  whalo  lisliciiea  have 
long  been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which  exists  even  at 
the  very  considerable  price  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
ajipropriation :  and  the  immenso  extension  wliich  the 
Southern  fisheries  have  in  consequence  ai^sumed.  k  tending 
to  exbauBt  them  likewise.  Kiver  tisherie^  are  a  natural 
resource  of  a  very  limited  cbamcter,  and  would  bo  rapidly 
exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  used  by  every  one  witliont 
restraint.  Air,  even  tliat  state  of  it  which  we  term  wind, 
may,  in  most  situations,  be  obtained  in  a  quantity  suflicient 
for  every  jK)S3ible  use  ;  and  go  likewlso,  on  the  sea  coast  or 
on  lai'ge  rivers,  may  water  carriage  :  though  tlie  wharfage 
or  Uarbonr-TOoni  applicable  to  the  service  of  that  mode  of 
transjmrt  is  in  many  situations  far  short  of  what  would  he 
uscnl  if  easiiv  attainable. 
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It  wii!  be  seen  hereafter  how  much  of  tliu  oconomy  of 
society  ilejMinda  on  the  limitod  quantity  in  which  somo  of 
the  moal  iiiipurtaiit  niituml  ngeuts  exi^t,  and  jnore  particu- 
krly,  land.  For  tlie  present  I  shall  only  reuiurk  that  eo 
louf^  as  the  qnrmllty  of  a  natural  iig«nl  is  pnu'ticalh'  nn- 
liniitc'd,  it  cannot,  utile^s  suseeptihlu  of  artificial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  giqcu  no  one  will  give  any* 
thing  fur  what  can  be  obtainul  givilifi.  But  a&  s(»oii  ha  a 
limitation  lu^comca  practically  opcralive;  as  soon  as  thei-e 
is  not  so  mnch  of  the  thing  to  be  ha«I,  as  would  be  appro* 
prialod  and  used  if  it  conld  be  obtained  for  ai^kitij;;  thu 
ownership  or  use  of  the  natural  agent  ucijuires  nu  exfhaiige- 
(iblo  raliiu.  When  more  water-power  is  wanted  in  a  par- 
ticular district,  than  thero  arc  fulls  of  water  to  finpjily  it, 
pcreona  will  give  an  equivalent  for  the  V6C.  of  a  full  of 
water.  When  there  is  more  land  wanted  for  cultivation 
than  a  place  possesses,  or  than  it  possesses  of  a  cci-tnin 
quality  and  certain  advantages  o{  situation,  land  of  that 
quality  and  eituatioa  may  be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an 
annual  rent.  This  subject  will  licrearter  be  discussed  at 
length  ;  hut  it  is  often  useful  to  untieii)ate,  by  a  brief  sng^ 
gestiou,  principles  and  deductions  which  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  place  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 
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§  1.  The  la)x>ur  which  terminatee  in  the  production  of 
an  article  fitted  for  some  human  use,  is  ottlior  ciupluycd 
rwjtiy  nhont  the  tliiiifr,  or  in  previous  operntioiis  ilcstined 
faciliiate,  pcrIia|J8  t-jweniial  tu  the  ipo^ibiltty  of,  the  suh- 
Beqtient  onea.  In  initking  bread,  for  examplo,  tho  labour 
employed  nbont  the  thin^  itself  is  that  of  the  baker ;  bnt 
the  labour  of  tlie  miller,  though  cmployeil  directly  in  the 
production  not  of  bread  but  of  flour,  U  equally  part  of  the 
igntc  tiini  of  hibimr  by  which  the  bread  is  produced ; 
tA  is  nl«)  the  labour  of  lliu  sower,  and  of  tlic  reaper.  Some 
may  think  tbat  all  tbetm  [>ei'iums  ought  to  he  considered  as 
employing  ibeir  labour  directly  about  the  thing;  tlie  com, 
the  flour,  and  tho  liread  being  one  ftubetanec  in  three  dif- 
ferent btateii.  Without  disputuig  about  this  question  of 
mere  language,  thetv  U  still  the  ploughiuan,  who  prepared 
the  gronud  for  the  seed,  and  whose  labour  never  came  iu 
contact  with  the  substance  in  any  of  its  states ;  and  the 
plough-nialicr,  whose  share  in  the  result  was  still  more 
remote.  All  these  I'ersons  \iltiimitely  derive  tlie  remunera- 
tion of  their  labour  from  the  bread,  or  its  price :  thu  plough- 
maker  as  much  aB  tlic  rest ;  for  since  plonghs  arc  of  no  use 
except  for  tilling  the  soil,  no  one  would  make  or  use  ploughs 
for  any  otlior  reason  than  beeauso  tlie  increased  returns, 
thereby  obtained  from  the  ground,  nfforded  a  source  from 
which  an  adequate  equivalent  could  be  assigiii^d  for  iho 
labour  of  the  plougli-uiakcr.    If  the  produce  is  to  be  used 
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or  conBiimed  hi  the  fonn  of  bread,  it  ie  fi'iim  tho  breail  that 
this  equivalent  Jtiiiet  come.  Tlio  hrtHul  must  siiffictt  to  rc- 
moncratc  all  tlicsu  liiLoiir.^,  lutd  suverRl  others;  ftucb  as  the 
carpenters  and  bricklaycra  who  erected  the  fnrin-huildmcrs; 
the  hedgors  and  ditcliors  who  made  tho  I'ences  ne»,-ess:ii-v  for 
the  proteotion  of  the  crop ;  the  minera  and  sineltt-ni  who 
extracted  or  prepared  the  irou  of  which  the  plongh  and 
other  hiipleinoiitfi  were  made.  Tlie^e,  however,  and  the 
ploiigh-mukur,  d(*  not  dupend  for  their  remuueratioii  npuii 
tlio  bread  made  from  the  produce  of  a  single  harreat,  but 
upon  that  made  from  the  produce  of  nil  tlie  harvests  whicli 
are  fiueecusively  gathered  until  the  plough,  or  the  buiJdinga 
iiml  fuuees,  are  worn  out.  "We  must  add  yet  another  kind  of 
labour ;  tlint  of  tran6poi1.in;;»  the  produce  from  the  place  of 
ita  ]>roductlon  to  the  place  of  itri  destined  use;  the  labour 
of  cHiTying  the  eoni  to  marliet,  and  from  market  to  the 
miller's,  the  flonr  from  the  miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the 
bread  from  the  baker's  to  the  place  of  its  final  ctJiisuinption. 
This  labour  is  sometimes  very  considerable :  flonr  is  trans* 
l>ortcd  tu  England  from  beyond  tho  Atlantic,  com  from  the 
Iienrt  of  Iluty;ia ;  and  in  nddition  to  tho  labonrcra  immo* 
dintely  employed,  the  waggoners  and  sniloriii,  there  are  also' 
f.'OBtly  instruHientB,  such  as  ships,  in  the  construction  of 
which  mu(rh  labour  ha»  been  expended  :  that  labour,  how- 
ever, not  di-pending  for  itj*  whole  remuneration  upon  tho 
bread,  but  for  a  part  only  ;  ships  being  usually,  during  the 
eouree  of  their  existcnc*',  em]ikiyed  in  the  tranti>port  of  many 
difierent  kinds  of  eomniodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  lahonr  of  which  any  given 
commodity  is  the  result,  is  far  froin  a  &imi>le  operation. 
The  itemft  in  the  calculation  arc  very  numerous — as  it  may 
seem  to  some  persons,  infiuitely  eo ;  for  if,  as  a  part  of  the 
labour  employed  in  making  bread,  we  count  the  labour  of 
the  black-emitli  who  made  the  plough,  why  not  also  (it  may 
be  asked)  the  labour  of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black- 
smith, and  the  tools  used  in  making  thuso  tnol;^,  and  so  back 
to  the  origin  of  things!    ]Jut  iiftcr  mounting  one  or  two 
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steps  in  tliie  aFCCiiding  giralo,  we  uome  into  a  re^oii  of  Irac- 
tiaiu  too  minute  for  calciilalion.  Supposu,  tor  instaocu,  Uiat 
ibe  eaine  plough  will  tiiet,  before  licing  worn  out,  a  dozen 
yeftTs,  Only  one-twclftli  of  ihc  laliour  of  making  the 
plough  must  lie  placed  to  the  account  of  each  year's  harvest. 
A  twelfth  part  of  the  labour  of  making  a  plougli  is  au  a]>- 
preciablo  ([uautity.  But  the  same  &et  of  toole,  perhaps, 
Bufliee  to  the  plough -ma  l;er  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of  their  exiatenit!  to 
prepare  the  soil  of  as  many  different  farms.  A  twelve 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  mailing  the  tools,  ia  as 
much,  therefore,  as  has  been  oxjieiuled  in  procuring  one 
year's  harvest  of  a  single  farm:  and  when  thi^  fraction 
comts  to  he  further  a]>portioiied  among  the  various  saeka 
of  corn  and  loaves  of  bread,  it  Is  seen  at  onco  that  such 
(juantitics  arc  not  wort))  taking  into  the  account  for  any 
pnictical  purjmso  connected  witli  the  comnioditv.  It  is 
tme  tliat  if  the  tool-malccr  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced ;  but  they  will  not 
be  6old  «  tenth  part  of  a  farthing  dearer  in  eonsidenition  of 
his  luboui". 

g  S.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which  hibonr  is  indirectly 
or  remotely  instrumental  to  the  production  of  a  things 
reiquirca  particular  notice :  namely,  when  it  is  employed  in 
pmdncing  subsistence,  to  maiTitain  the  labourers  while  thoy 
arc  engaged  in  the  pmduction.  This  previous  employment 
of  lalxiur  i&  an  indispensable  condition  to  every  j^roductivo 
operatJoUf  on  any  other  that*  the  very  smallest  scale.  Ex- 
ee]>t  the  labour  of  the  himtor  nnd  fisher,  fhtTc  is  scarcely 
any  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  returns  are  immediate. 
Productive  operations  reqnire  to  he  continued  a  certain 
time,  before  their  fruits  are  obtained.  Unless  the  labourer, 
before  commencing  hia  work,  poseesscs  a  Btoro  of  food,  or 
can  obtain  access  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else,  in  sufficient 
qiuntity  to  maintain  liiui  until  the  production  is  com- 
plctcd,  he  can  undertake  no  labour  hat  sceJi  as  can  be  car- 
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ried  on  at  odd  intervals,  contiumjiitly  with  tlie  pursuit  of 
his  BubAtstciiou.  Ho  cuiiiKit  ubtuin  I'uud  itself  iii  any  abun- 
dance ;  for  ever}*  mode  of  so  oblainiog  it,  retjuircs  that  tliore 
be  already  food  in  store.  Agriculture  only  briny:*  forth 
fowl  after  tlie  lapse  of  months;  and  tliougb  tlic  hibours  of 
the  ugriciilturist  are  not  necessarily  coDtiuuous  during  the 
wholu  period,  they  inust  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
it.  Not  ordy  la  agriculture  impossible  without  food  pixi- 
duced  in  advance^  but  there  must  be  a  very  great  quantity 
in  advance  to  enable  any  ennsiderabic  community  to  sup- 
port itself  wholly  by  ugrJcuUurc.  A  country  like  England 
or  Franco  U  only  able  to  carry  on  the  agriculttire  of  the 
present  year,  because  that  of  X'ast  years  hiis  proviJud,  in 
those  countries  or  Foutcwhere  else,  sufficient  fi'od  to  support 
theij"  a^uultural  popidation  until  the  next  harvest.  Tliey 
are  only  enabled  to  produce  so  many  other  things  besides 
food,  because  the  food  which  was  in  stoix;  at  the  close  of  the 
last  liarvubt  suflices  to  maintain  uot  ouly  the  agricultural 
labourers,  but  &  Iiirge  industrious  population  besides. 

The  labour  employed  in  prudueing  this  stock  of  sub* 
sistence,  forms  a  grt-at  and  uiiportmit  part  of  the  past  labour 
which  has  been  necessary  to  enable  present  labour  to  he 
carried  on.  But  there  is  a  difference,  requiring  paitioular 
notice,  between  this  and  the  other  kinds  of  previous  or  pre- 
paratory labour.  Tlie  nuller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggouer  and  waggou-maker,  even 
the  sailor  and  ship-builder  wlien  employed,  derive  their 
remuneration  from  the  lUtimatc  product — the  bread  made 
from  tljc  corn  on  which  they  Iiavc  severally  operated,  or 
supplied  the  irstnnnents  for  operating.  The  labour  that 
produced  the  food  which  fed  all  these  labourtrs  is  as  noces- 
Bary  to  tlie  ultimate  result,  the  bread  of  the  present  harvest, 
as  any  of  those  other  ]»oi-tjon8  of  labour ;  hut  is  not,  like 
them,  remunerated  from  it.  Tliat  previous  hibuur  has  re- 
ceived its  remuneration  from  the  previous  food.  In  order 
to  raise  any  ju-oduct,  there  are  needed  labour,  tools,  and 
materials,  and  lood  to  feed  the  labourers.    But  tlic  tools 
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and  matorials  are  of  no  use  except  for  obtaining  tlie  pjVMluct, 
or  at  l«a£t  are  lo  be  applied  to  uo  otber  u^,  and  tbe  Isibour 
of  their  construction  can  be  reoiuuerated  only  from  the 
pnxluct  when  obtained.  The  food,  ou  the  contrary,  is  iti- 
triusically  useful,  and  is  applied  to  the  direet  U64j  of  feeding 
haoian  beings.  The  labour  expended  ui  producing  the 
food,  and  recompcn&cd  by  it,  needs  not  to  bo  remanoratod 
over  Bfiiain  from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  labour  which 
it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose  that  the  name  body  of  labourers 
carried  on  a  manufacture,  imd  grew  food  to  sustain  thcm> 
seh'ts  while  doing  it,  they  have  had  for  their  tronbic  the 
food  and  ttic  manufactured  article;  but  if  they  also  grew 
tho  material  and  made  the  tools,  they  hare  had  notliing  for 
that  trouble  but  tlie  manufacturcd  article  alone. 

Ilie  claim  to  remuneration  founded  on  the  possessioikof 
food,  available  for  the  m&inteuaucc  of  labourers,  is  of 
another  kind  ;  remuneration  lor  abstinence,  not  for  labour. 
if  a  person  linit  a  store  of  food,  he  }ia&  it  in  liis  power  to 
consume  it  hinigoU'  in  idleneee,  or  in  feeding  otliers  to  attend 
on  him,  or  to  figlit  for  liim,  or  to  siug  or  dance  for  him. 
Ifi  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it  to  productive  lalKmr- 
ors  to  support  them  during  their  wvrfc,  hy  can,  and  naturally 
will,  claim  a  rcmoDcration  from  the  produce,  lie  will  not 
be  eontfut  witb  simple,  repayment ;  if  In*  receives  merely 
that,  ho  is  only  in  the  same  situation  as  at  first,  and  Iiait 
derived  no  advantage  fram  delaying  to  apply  Ills  mtviugs  to 
his  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  will  Um^U  for  some  equiva- 
lent for  this  forbearance ;  lie  will  expect  hie  advance  of  food 
to  come  back  to  Uiio  with  au  iuereose,  called  in  the  Ian- 
gfUigo  of  buaincsfi,  a  proiit ;  and  the  hope  of  this  profit  will 
generally  have  been  a  part  uf  tho  inducement  which  made 
him  accumulate  a  stock,  by  cconotuizing  in  his  own  eon- 
sumption  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  miirlc  him  forego  the 
Sjjplication  of  it,  when  nccuinulnted,  to  his  pei-sonal  ease  or 
raikisfaction.  The  food  also  which  maintained  other  work- 
men while  producing  the  tools  or  materials,  must  have  been 
provided  in  advance  by  some  one,  and  he,  too,  must  have 
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his  prolit  from  t}ie  iiltiumte  product ;  but  there  is  this 
ilitiVircnuu,  lliat  bcru  ibu  ultiiimtu  product  liiu  to  siipi^Iy  uut 
only  the  profit,  but  aUo  the  reinuucmtion  of  the  labour. 
The  tooI-niAker  (s«y,  for  instflncc.  the  plongli-inaVer)  dt 
not  iDdoed  ii6imliy  wait  for  his  payment  until  the  harve«l  ift" 
reaped  ;  lUe  farmer  advances  it  to  bun,  and  steps  iuto  bis 
place  by  becoming  tlie  owuer  of  the  plough.  Neverlbelt 
it  it)  from  tiie  liarveft  tliat  tho  payiuciit  is  to  come;  wnco 
the  farmer  would  not  underlahc  this  outlay  uttle&s  he  ex- 
pecte«l  that  tlie  harvest  wouhl  repay  binj,  and  with  a  profit 
too  on  this  fresh  advance ;  that  w,  unle^^  the  han*est  would 
yield,  besides  the  ivinuueration  of  the  farm  labourers  (and  ft 
prolit  for  advancing  it),  n  KidKcieut  rc^iduu  to  remunerate 
the  jtloujrh-maker'ii  labonrcn;,  ^'ivc  the  plougb-makor  a 
profit,  and  a  prolit  to  tho  farmer  on  botli. 


§  3.  From  tbeac  consider atione  it  appears,  that  in  an 
enmneralion  aod  el assili cation  of  the  kind*  of  industry  which 
are  intcntlcd  for  the  indirect  or  remote  furtherance  of  other 
produciive  labour,  we  iioed  not  iuRhulo  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing Bubsirttcuco  or  otlu-r  netx-ritaries  of  life  to  be  con- 
snmcd  by  productive  labourers  ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  his  labonr  is  the  sitbsi^tcnee  itself;  and  though  the 
pose«g»lon  of  a  store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
thi.s  is  but  an  iucideiital  ct<nsct{^uenL>e.  The  remaining 
modca  in  which  labour  is  indirectly  instrumental  to  produc- 
tion, may  bo  nrrimged  undt-r  five  heads. 

First :  Labour  emphjyed  in  prodiieitig  luaterlaLs,  on 
whicli  iudustry  is  to  be  afterward*  euiploye<l.  This  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  Istbour  of  mere  appropriation  ;  extractive  in- 
dustry, OB  it  hats  been  aptly  named  by  31.  Dunoyer.  The 
labour  of  tiie  miner,  for  example,  cuii^i^ts  of  operations  for 
diggi"n<;  out  of  the  earlli  wibstances  convertible  bv  indufitry 
into  various  artielca  fitted  for  human  use.  Extractive  in- 
dustry, how^ever,  i«  not  confined  to  the  extraction  of  ma- 
terials. Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed,  not  only  in  the 
process  of  industry,  but  in  directly  warmiug  hunmn  beiiiga. 
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When  BO  ubckI,  it  is  not  a  material  of  production,  but  is  it* 
BelJ*  the  ultimate  product.  So,  alao,  in  the  cnsc  of  a  mino  of 
precious  stoiitH.  These  are  lo  w>i«c  small  extent  employed 
ia  tlio  pnxluctivu  arts,  as  diarnoods  bj  tlio  glas£*cuttei', 
emery  and  corundum  for  poUfihinp,  hut  their  priiieipal  des- 
tiiiHliun,  tlitit  of  ornainetit,  i&  :i  direct  u»e;  tkongh  tbev 
commouly  require,  before  being  eo  used,  Bonic  process  of 
manufacture,  whieh  mav  ])erhap8  warrant  our  regurdiug 
them  as  matciials.  lletallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are  matcriaU 
merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  materials,  wo  must  in- 
clude the  industry  of  the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in 
fitting  and  preparing  timber  fur  building,  or  wood  for  the 
purpofiCB  of  the  carpenter**  or  any  other  art  In  the  foreets 
of  America,  Xoi-way,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this 
sort  of  laltour  is  largely  employed  on  trwcs  of  gpontaueous 
growth.  In  other  coses,  we  must  add  to  the  Inhour  of  the 
wood-euttor  tliat  of  the  planter  and  cultivator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  comprised  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist  in  growing  flax,  hcui]i,  cotton,  fi^cding  ^ilk- 
WOnns,  raising  food  for  cattle,  pi-oducing  hark,  dye-elutfs, 
some  oleaginous  pla^tl^,  and  many  other  things  only  useful 
bccAU&c  required  in  other  departments  of  industry.  So, 
too,  the  labour  of  the  hunter,  na  far  as  his  obje(;t  is  furs  or 
feathers ;  of  the  aliepherd  and  the  cattle-bi-eoder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair,  and  the  like.  The 
thiiigb  u$ed  Rs  materials  in  some  proceiid  or  other  of  manu- 
facture ore  of  a  most  miscellaneous  charneler,  drawn  from 
almost  ever}'  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  And  besides  this,  the  finished  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are  the  mntcrlalB  of  others.  The 
thread  prodncc<^l  by  the  spiiinor  is  applied  to  luirdly  any  use 
exicept  as  material  for  the  weaver.  Even  the  product  of  the 
loom  is  chiefly  used  as  materidl  for  the  fabricators  of  articles 
of  dres*  or  furniture,  or  of  further  instruments  of  productive 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker.  The  enrrier  and 
tanner  find  their  whole  occupation  in  converting  raw  ma- 
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tcrial  into  wliat  may  bo  tenntsl  prepared  material.  In 
etrictnejis  of  Bpeeeh,  Hlinust  all  t'uud,  as  it  coiiiL>t<  I'ruiii  tlie 
Uan(h  of  tho  agriculturist,  is  noUiItig  more  than  material 
for  the  occupation  of  the  linker  or  the  cook. 


§  4.  Tlie  second  kind  of  indirect  labour  is  that  em- 
ployed in  making  tools  or  implements  for  the  as&istanco  of 
lahour.  1  iisu  these  ternia  iu  their  most  compreliu'iiMvc 
sense,  embracing  all  permanent  iii^^trumonts  or  Jiclps  to  pro- 
dnction,  from  a  flint  and  stocl  for  striking  a  liglit,  to  a 
steam  ship,  or  the  most  &>iiiplex  appanitns  of  niniiufuctnniig 
machinen*.  There  may  be  some  heaitntioii  Trlicre  to  draw 
the  line  between  implements  and  mnteriaU ;  and  some 
tilings  used  in  production  (such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in 
common  language  be  CftUcd  by  either  imine,  popular  phrase* 
ology  being  shaped  out  by  a  (liferent  claes  of  necessities 
from  those  of  sciontitic  exposition.  To  avoid  a  multipliea- 
tioii  of  classes  and  dcnominationit  ani^wcring  to  distinetiona 
of  no  scientific  iinportaneo,  political  economists  generally 
include  all  things  which  are  itsed  as  immedi^ttc  means  of^ 
production  (the  means  which  are  not  immediate  will  be  con- 
sidered 2*''^^*'^"*b')  cither  in  the  class  of  implemeuts  or  in 
that  of  materials.  Perhaps  the  line  is  most  usually  and 
most  conveniently  drawn,  by  coiibidering  as  a  niatorial 
every  iustnimeiit  of  production  which  can  only  be  u&cil 
onco,  behig  destroyed  (at  least  as  an  ini;trnracnt  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand)  by  a  single  employment.  Thus  fncl,  once 
burnt,  cannot  be  again  nsed  as  fuel ;  what  caq  be  so  used  is 
only  any  portion  which  has  remained  unburnt  the  first 
time.  And  not  only  It  cniiuot  be  used  without  beuig  cou- 
eumcd,  but  it  is  only  useful  by  being  coueuwcd ;  for  if  no 
|>art  of  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  no  heat  would  be  generated. 
A  fleece,  again,  \&  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being  i-pun  into 
thread  ;  and  tlic  thread  cauiiot  be  w^&i  as  thread  when 
woven  into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  dcstrarcd  as  an  axe  by 
cutting  down  a  tree ;  it  niay  be  used  afterwards  t^t  cut 
down  a  bundled  or  a  thousand  more ;  and  though  deterio- 
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in  some  small  (kgi-ec  by  each  nso,  it  does  not  do  its 
by  being  deteriorated,  as  the  coal  and  tlic  llcecc  do 
tlicirs  by  being  destroyed ;  on  the  contrarj*,  it  i»  the  better 
instrument  the  better  it  resists  delerioration.  There  «ro 
sutnv  tUingH,  rightly  clai^sed  iit4  materials,  which  may  be 
nsed  OK  such  n.  second  and  a  tJiin]  time,  bnt  not  while  tlio 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contributed  rcmuinB  in  cxiat- 
ence.  Tlie  inm  which  fomied  a  tank  or  a  sot  of  pipes  may 
be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a  eteam-cngine ;  tlio  stones 
■witli  whiiJi  a  bouBe  was  built  may  be  used  after  it  is  pulled 
down,  to  build  another.  But  this  cannot  be  done  while  the 
original  ^u-oduct  aubftiata  ;  their  function  aa  materials  is  sus- 
pended, until  the  exhaustion  of  the  firat  nsc.  Not  so  wiA 
tiie  tilings  elafiscd  as  implements ;  they  may  bo  Tiscd  re- 
jwiitedly  for  fresh  work,  until  the  time,  sometimes  vury  dis- 
tantf  at  which  they  arc  worn  out,  while  the  work  already 
done  by  them  may  subsist  uuimjiaired,  and  when  it  per- 
ishes, docs  so  by  its  owni  laws,  or  by  casualties  of  its  own.* 
Tlie  only  practical  difference  of  much  importance  arising 
itrom  the  distinction  between  materials  and  implements,  is 
[one  which  lias  attracted  our  attention  in  another  case. 
Bincc  materials  arc  dcstroyeil  as  such  liy  being  once  nsctl, 
the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for  their  production,  as 
well  as  the  abstinence  of  the  person  who  supplied  the  means 
for  carrying  it  on,  must  be  remunerated  from  the  frnita  of 
that  single  nee.  Implements,  on  the  contrary,  being  sua- 
o^Uble  of  repeated  employment,  the  whole  of  the  products 


*  Th«  kblc  Biul  frinnillj  rVTiiiircr  of  Uiia  tnotiac  in  tbo  Eitinhurf(h  Rferteir 
(Ovlob«r,  lft4S)slatC]itJio(lUliiirli(in  liclnwn  ntfthriiils  anil  tnipltmiMitit  rnlWr 
dUbtVBllj:  propoaiDi!  to  coiuiJer  tu  ngalotlalu  "all  iho  lltinpt  which,  kflor 
laving  tUtilcT^ni;  ilie  diuij^i;  iiu|itif<I  in  pitMlurtimi,  trv  lUcmHlvv^  inat(«r  of 
exdangc,"  and  ns  impkiiiDntfi  (or  ini^truiii<>iitd)  "  the  ihln^  whirli  are  ctnido^ 
In  producing  that  change,  but  do  uol  iheuwlm  become  part  of  du)  exchsngo- 
Mt  nealt,"  Acninling  Ia  them  ilcftniiionx,  the  fuel  Mtimitncd  in  &  manidkctorf 
would  b«  coaakl««d,  not  as  a  material,  but  aa  an  iiutrunienL  Thia  um  of  the 
■vrnu  acoorda  better  tlion  l)ml  {in>p<Mi-d  in  thv  t«^xt,  vctli  Ihc  primitivn  [jli^cal 
mtnilng  OT  the  word  "  mati'rinl ;"  but  the  di«tiiirlioci  on  which  it  ijt  grutitulrd  in 
one  ahDOet  imlvrant  to  imlltinl  ccodoid;. 
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which  they  are  instrumental  in  bnngiiig  into  existence  ore 
a  fund  wliicli  cmi  bu  drftwu  upou  tu  i-emuucraLu  tlic  labour 
of  their  conBtiniutiuu,  aud  the  ubfetincuce  of  tiio&u  hy  whose 
flCcuiuulaliuUB  that  Inbour  was  »u)>))urled.  It  is  enough  if 
each  product  contrlhutua  a  fraction,  conimoidv  mi  iiisig- 
tiificaiit  one,  towards  the  remuneration  cif  that  labour  and 
abstinence,  or  towards  indemnifying  the  immediate  producer 
for  advanciug  that  reiniumratiou  to  the  person  who  pro- 
duced the  tools. 


g  5.  Tliirdly  :  Besides  materials  for  industiy  to  emploj 
itself  on,  and  implomcnts  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be  made 
to  prevent  its  operations  from  beiug^  distnrbcd  and  itis  prod- 
ucts injtirud,  uilliur  by  the  destroying  ageiteiei;  of  nature,  or 
by  the  violence  or  rajiacity  of  vm-.n.  Tliis  gives  rite  to 
another  mode  in  which  hiboiir  not  employed  directly  about 
the  ]iroduct  itseU"  is  instrumental  to  its  pi-odnction  ;  name- 
ly, wlicu  employed  lor  the  protfctiotx  of  industry.  Such  U 
the  object  of  all  buildings  for  iudustrial  purpose* ;  all  mnn- 
ufjictories,  warclionwu,  docks,  (rrainiiiL's,  barns,  farm-build- 
ings devoted  to  cattle,  or  to  the  opciiitiuns  of  ug'ricultural 
labour.  I  exclude  thoBc  in  ■which  the  labourore  live,  or 
whicli  are  destined  for  their  perbonal  accttmniodaticin  :  these, 
like  their  food,  Bnp]dy  actual  want?,  and  nuibt  be  counted 
in  the  remnnfcr.ation  of  their  Iftbonr.  Tliorc  are  many  modes 
in  which  labour  is  still  more  directly  applied  to  tlie  protec- 
lioii  of  productive  operations. 

Tliehcrdbmuti  Itns  titflo  otlicr  occupation  than  to  protect 
the  cattle  from  harm  :  the  positive  agencies  concerned  iu  the 
realizfltinn  of  tlie  ]>r<Hluet,  go  on  nearly  of  tlienificlves.  1 
have  already  nientioncd  the  labour  of  the  hedgcr  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes.  To  these  must  bo 
added  tliat  of  the  soldier,  tlic  ijolicenian,  and  the  judge. 
Tiiese  functionaries  arc  not  indeed  employed  c-xclnsively  in 
the  protection  of  industry,  nor  does  their  payment  consti- 
tute, to  the  individnid  producer,  a  ]«irt  of  the  expenses  of 
jirtiduetiou.     But  they  ore  paid  from  the  taxes,  which  are 
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derived  from  Oie  produce  of  iiulustry  ;  and  in  taiy  tolembly 
?enied  country  thn*  render  to  its  operations  a  scn'itw  fur 
»pc  thiiu  cpiivalciit  to  the  cost.  To  society  at  large  tliey 
are  therefore  part  of  tbe  expenses  of  production  ;  and  if  tlic 
rotums  to  pn>ductiou  were  not  sufficient  to  inaiiitain  these 
labourers  in  nddittuu  to  uU  the  utliera  required,  pAKliuliuu, 
at  least  in  tliat  ibrm  and  manner,  could  not  ttike  place. 
Besides,  if  tlio  protection  whieli  the  jrovcmmcnt  affoiiU  to 
tlic  operations  of  industry  were  not  afforded,  the  prodnccre 
■would  be  under  a  necessity  of  either  witlidrawing  a  large 
share  of  their  time  and  labour  from  production,  to  employ 
it  in  defence,  or  of  eiifjaging  nnued  men  to  defend  them ; 
alt  which  labour,  in  that  caeo,  ntuAt  bo  directly  reninnenited 
from  tlio  priHJueo  ;  and  things  which  could  not  pay  for  ibis 
additional  labour,  would  nut  be  produced.  L'nder  the  pres- 
ent arrangements,  the  prnduct  pays  its  quota  towards  the 
same  protection,  and  iiotwithatanding  the  waste  and  prodi- 
gality incident  to  government  eNpenditQre>  obtains  it  of 
belter  <ptidity  at  a  much  biiiallcr  cot-t. 


§  C.  Fourthly  :  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  labour 
empltiyiMl,  not  in  bringing  the  product  into  existence,  but  in 
rendering  it,  when  in  existence,  aecessible  to  those  for  whose 
use  it  is  iutcTidud.  Many  important  classes  of  labourers 
find  their  sijle  cmployiucut  in  some  function  of  tliis  kijid. 
Tlierc  is  first  the  whole  class  of  ean-iers,  by  land  or  water: 
muleteers,  waggoners,  bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmcu,  coal- 
heavers,  ijortcra,  railway  establishments,  and  the  like. 
Next,  there  are  the  constmctora  of  all  the  implements  of 
transjKjrt ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  locomotives,  Ac.,  to  wlitch 
must  be  added  roads,  canals,  and  ntilways.  Roads  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  guvemment,  and  opened  gi'atuitous- 
ly  to  the  public;  but  tbu  labour  of  making  them  is  not  the 
less  paid  for  from  the  produce.  Each  producer,  in  paying 
his  quota  of  the  taxes  levied  gencraUy  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  pays  for  the  use  of  those  wliieh  condnee  to  In's  con- 
veuience;  and  if  made  with  any  tolerable  judgment,  the}' 
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increase  the  rctunis  to  bis  industry  by  S&v  more  than  nn 
eqnivalcTit  OTiioiint. 

Anuili(!r  niuiicrous  class  of  labourera  eiiipluyoil  in.  rcn- 
tloring  tlio  things  produced  aucessibic  to  their  intended  con- 
Bumers,  is  the  clflss  of  dealers  and  tradcn*,  or,  as  tliey  may 
be  termed,  diatributore.  Tliere  would  he  a  j^reat  waste  of 
time  and  trouble,  and  an  incouveuience  often  amouutioj^  to 
impracticability,  if  consumers  eouhl  only  obtain  the  arfieles 
they  want  hy  treating  directly  with  tho  j>ruducers.  Both 
producers  and  consumcra  are  too  muoh  Bcattered,  and  tho 
latter  often  at  too  great  a  dii^tanco  from  the  frirmer.  To  di- 
minish this  loss  of  time  and  labour,  tho  contrivance  of  fairs 
and  niai-kcts  wfis  early  had  reeoiu'ge  to,  whoro  conaumers 
and  producers  might  periodically  meet,  without  any  intei-- 
nicdiatc  agency  ;  and  this  plan  answers  tolerably  well  for 
many  articles,  especially  a^icultural  produce,  agriciilturista 
having  at  some  seasons  a  certain  quantity  of  spare  time  on 
tlieir  hands.  But  even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often  very 
troublesome  and  ineouveuient  to  buyers  who  have  other 
occupations,  and  do  not  live  in  the  iuunediate  vicinity; 
ivhilo,  for  all  articles  tho  production  of  which  requires  con- 
tinuous attention  from  the  producers,  these  periodical 
Hiarkcts  must  he  hold  at  such  confiidfrahle  intervals,  and 
the  wnnta  of  the  consumers  must  cither  he  provided  for  so 
long  heforolmnd,  or  nuist  remain  so  long  imsuppliod,  that 
even  before  tlte  resources  of  society  admitted  of  the  estab- 
lit-litncnt  of  shojie,  the  enpjtly  of  these  wants  ft^t!  uuivoreally 
into  the  hands  of  itinerant  dealers ;  the  pedlar,  who  might 
appear  once  a  month,  being  prefrrrcd  to  tlie  fair,  which 
only  returned  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  country  districts, 
remote  from  towns  nr  large  villages,  the  industry  of  the 
pe<lhir  is  not  yet  wholly  sujjerseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has 
a  Hxed  abwlc  and  fixed  customers  is  so  much  more  to  1>0 
depended  on,  that  consumers  prefer  resorting  to  him  if  he  is 
eonveuiently  accessible ;  and  dealers  therefore  find  their 
advantage  in  cstahlisliing  themselves  in  every  locality  where 
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there  are  Eufiicicut  cousumcr^  near  at  Iiimd  to  nffortl  tlieui  a 
reuiuncratiun. 

In  many  i-ases  the  producers  and  doalci^  nrc  tho  same 
pcreouB,  at  least  as  to  the  otmcrship  of  tho  fniidg  and  the 
eontrol  of  the  operaliniis.  Tlie  tailor,  tho  ehocmaltcr.  thu 
baker,  and  nmny  other  ti-adcsmeii,  are  the  producers  of  the 
articles  they  dwil  in,  su  fur  ae  regai-ds  the  last  stage  in  tlie 
production.  Tliis  union,  however,  nCthe  fuiictiuns  uf  maiiu- 
fatrturer  and  n,-tailcf,  is  only  cxpixlient  when  tbe  article  can 
advantajp?oiisly  be  made  ut  or  near  the  place  convenient  for 
retailing  it ;  and  is,  liesulea,  manufactnrcd  and  sold  in  small 
parcels.  When  things  have  to  be  hronglit  from  a  digtauce, 
tlie  same  person  eannot  effectually  superintend  both  the 
making  and  the  retailing  of  thcui ;  wheu  they  are  best  and 
luo^t  ehcapiy  ninOc  on  a  large  scale,  a  single  manufactory 
re([uircs  so  uiauy  local  ciiannels  to  eairy  ofl'  its  feup])ty.  tlint 

10  retailing  is  most  conveniently  delegated  to  other  agen- 
cy :    and  even  sIhhjs  and  coatB,  wlien  they  arc  to  be  fnr- 

isl>cd  in  large  ^jiiantitics  at  once,  as  fnr  the  snpply  of  a 
roent.  or  of  a  wcirkhonse,  ai-c  usually  obtained  not  direct- 
ly from  the  prxlncer^,  but  from  iiitermedlHto  deaU-r.-*.  mLo 
moke  it  their  hubiness  ti>  ascertain  h'om  wliat  producers 
they  can  he  obtained  best  and  cheapest,  Kven  when  things 
are  dcstineil  to  he  nt  la^t  Fold  by  retail,  convenience  soon 
cTvatea  &  class  of  wholesale  dealers.  When  products  and 
itransactions  bave  mnltipHcd  beyond  a  cei"tain  point ;  when 
One  man ufnctor}'  supplies  man}' shops,  and  one  shop  has 
'often  to  obtain  goods  from  many  different  mauufacturies, 
the  loss  of  time  ami  tnml>lc  hotli  to  tlio  nianitfaeturcrs  ami 
to  the  retailers  by  treating  directly  with  onu  another,  makes 
it  more  convenient  to  them  to  treat  with  a  Emalicr  number 
of  great  dealers  or'men*bants,  who  only  buy  to  sell  again, 
eoUecting  goods  fi-om  the  vnrious  producers,  and  distribut- 
ing thcni  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them  fnrlher  distributed 
among  the  conaunitris.  Of  these  various  elements  is  com- 
pOHcd  the  Distributing  Class,  whose  agency  is  supplement- 
to  tliat  of  the  Producing  Clasfi:  and  llie  produce  so 
VOL.  I. — 5 
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distriliutwl,  or  its  price,  is  the  soTirco  from  which  the  dis- 
tributor* arc  icnniiieratcci  for  their  exertions  ami  lor  tlic 
abstinence  which  enabled  them  to  advance  tlie  limds  ueed-_ 
fill  for  the  business  of  dietributiou. 


g  7.  Wc  have  now  completed  tho  enumeration  of  the 
modes  m  which  loboitr  employed  on  external  nature  is  sub- 
servient to  production.  But  tlicrc  is  yet  another  mode  of 
employing  labour,  which  conduces  equally,  though  still 
more  remotely,  to  thai  end :  this  h,  labour,  of  which  the 
subject  is  hiimnn  beings.  Everj'  luiman  being  has  been 
hroug^it  up  from  infancy  at  tho  cxpenstf  of  much  labour  to 
some  person  or  persons,  and  if  thi^  labour,  or  part  of  it,  had 
not  been  bestowed,  the  ehild  would  never  have  attained  the 
age  and  sti-ength  which  enable  bim  to  become  a  laboui-cr  in 
Ids  tarn.  To  the  community  at  large,  the  labour  and 
expense  of  rearing  it<s  infant  ]>opulation  form  a  part  uf  the 
outlny  whieh  is  a  condition  of  ])roduction,  and  whieh  h  lo 
bo  replaced  with  increase  from  tho  future  prodtiee  of  their 
1a]>our.  By  tho  individuals,  tliia  labour  and  expense  arc 
nsnnlly  incurred  from  other  motives  than  to  obtain  sueh 
ultimate  return,  and,  for  most  purposes  of  political  econ- 
omy, need  not  be  taken  into  accouut  as  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. But  tho  technical  or  industrial  education  of  the  com- 
munity ;  tho  labour  employed  in  leaniing  and  in  teaching 
the  ni"tB  of  production,  in  aerjuiring  and  communiealing 
skill  in  those  arts;  this  labour  is  really,  an«l  in  general 
solely,  undergone  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  or  iiioi-e  valua- 
ble produce  thereby  attained,  and  in  order  that  n  remunera- 
tion, equivalent  or  mo]*c  than  equivalent,  may  be  reaped  by 
tho  learner,  besides  an  adequate  remunerftlioii  for  the  labour 
of  the  tcaehcr,  when  n  teaclier  lias  bccn'omi>loycd. 

As  the  labour  which  confers  ])roductivc  powers,  whether 
of  hand  or  of  head,  may  be  looked  upon  as  psrt  of  the 
labour  by  which  society  acconijilishw  its  productive  opera- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs 
to  society,  so  too  may  the  labour  employed  in  keepuig  uj* 
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j>roduutivo  i>ovvers ;  in  jux' venting  llieni  from  bejnf»  do- 
Btruycil  or  wenkenud  hy  awidvui  or  (.lisea^e.  The  lal'our  of 
a  i^hrfaicion  oi-  surgeon,  when  made  use  of  hy  periioim  uii- 

I  gaged  iu  iiidudtry,  uititit  be  regarded  in  the  Qconomj  uf 
Bocifly  m  u  eacriiicu  iucumnl,  to  prcaeire  from  perishing  hy 
death  or  iutinnity  thnt  portion  uf  the  pmKluotivc  resources 

l,of  society  which  is  fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  it3  productive  motnbers.  To  the  individuals,  in- 
deed, thifl  forms  but  a  jjart,  eometimes  an  impen^eptiblo 
part,  of  the  motives  that  induce  thcni  to  submit  to  nicdieal 
treaUnent :  it  is  not  princiiwiUy  from  economical  motives 
that  [>cr»ont>  liuve  a  limb  am[iutated,  or  endeavour  to  be 
cured  of  a  fever,  though  when  they  do  so,  there  is  generally 
euf!icient  iiiducemont  for  it  oven  on  timt  score  alone.  This 
is,  tliciefoi-e,  one  of  tlie  cases  of  l.iboiu-  and  outlay  -which, 
though  conducive  to  pivduetion,  yet  not  being  ineurred  for 
tliQt  end,  or  for  the  Bake  of  the  returns  arising  from  it,  nro 
out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  ihc  general  pr()iiOKition8  which 
political  economy  has  occasion  to  assert  i-cspeeting  pro- 
ductive labour:  though,  when  society  ftud  not  the  individ- 
uals ai*c  considered,  this  labour  and  outlay  must  be  regarded 
»  part  of  the  advance  I»y  which  society  effects  its  j'n>- 
ductivo  operations,  and  for  which  it  is  indemnified  by  the 

i  produce. 


§  S.     Another  kind  of  labour,  URually  classed  as  mental, 

rbuE  conducing  to  the  ultinnite  product  as  directly,  though 

[not  so  immediately,  as  manual  labour  iteelf,  is  tlie  labour  of 

itho  inventors  of  industrial  proeesfcs.     I  f'ay,  usually  clo&gcd 

aa  mental,  because  in  reality  it  ia  not  exclusively  so.    All 

human  exertion  is  coniponndc*!  of  unmc  mental  and  some 

bodily  elements.     Tlie  Btnpidcst  liodman.  who  rcpeati  from 

Iday  to  day  the  mechanical  act  of  olimbtng  a  ladder,  per- 

j/orms  a  ftmction  partly  intellectual;  tJie  most  intelligent 

[dog  or  elei'liant  cunld  not,  probalily,  be  taught  to  do  it. 

le  dullest  human  being,  instnieted  beforehand,  is  capable 

turning  a  mill ;  bnt  a  horse  cannot  drivo  it  without  some- 
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l>otlv  tu  drive  and  watch  him.  On  tlie  othur  Land,  there  is 
soiiiti  bodily  ingredient  in  the  labour  uio£t  purely  mental, 
when  it  generates  any  external  result.  Kowton  conld  not 
liavu  produced  tlie  PrinetiJia  wilhunt  tli6  hudlly  exertion 
eitlier  of  pcuiiuuitihip  or  ol'  dictation  ;  and  he  must  have 
drawn  many  figures,  and  written  out  many  calculations  and 
dcmoustrationd,  while  he  \rafl  preparing  it  in  his  mind. 
Inventor*,  hesides  the  labour  of  their  brains,  genornlly  go 
through  iiiueh  lahuiu'  with  their  hands,  in  the  models  -whieli 
they  eon&truet  and  the  experimcnte  they  hare  to  make 
before  their  idea  can  realize  itbelf  tiuceessfully  iu  atrt. 
"Whether  menial,  however,  or  bodily,  tlieir  labour  is  a 
part  of  that  by  which  the  production  is  brought  abont. 
Tilt;  Inbonr  of  Watt  in  contriving  tlie  steatn-cngine  was  us 
e3;§ential  a  part  of  production  as  that  of  the  uieebmnci)  who 
build  or  the  engiueerts  who  work  the  instninieiit ;  and  was 
HiidtTgone,  no  less  than  theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuner- 
ation inim  the  produce.  Tlie  labour  of  invention  is  often 
estimated  and  paid  ou  the  very  same  plan  as  that  of  execu- 
tion. Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental  goods  have 
inventor  in  tlit-ir  employment,  who  receive  wages  or  sala- 
ries for  defeiguiug  patterua,  exactly  as  otliei'e  do  for  copying 
them.  All  thib  is  f  trietly  part  of  the  labour  of  pnKluction  ; 
us  the  labour  of  tlio  nuthtjr  of  u  book  is  equally  n  part  of  its 
production  with  that  of  the  printer  and  binder. 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  of  view,  the  labour  of 
the  suvant,  or  specultttivo  thinker,  u  as  much  a  ]iart  of  pro- 
duetiou  in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor 
of  a  practieal  art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been  the 
direct  consetjuenoes  of  theoretic  discoveries,  and  every 
extension  of  knowleilge  of  the  powers  of  nature  being  fruit- 
ful of  applicaliona  to  the  purposes  of  outward  life.  Tlie 
electro-magnetic  tclegi-apli  was  the  wonderful  and  most  un- 
expected consequence  of  tlie  experiment.'^  of  CErstcd  and  tlio 
niatlienifltienl  investigations  of  Ampere ;  and  the  miodem 
art  of  navigation  ia  an  nnfoi-eaceu  emanation  from  the 
purely  epcculalive  and  apjiarently  merely  curious  iu^uirj'. 
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by  the  mathemftticiana  of  Alexandria,  iuto  the  i>roportiea 
of  tiiree  curves  formed  by  tlie  intersection  of  n  plane  surfaue 
and  A  ooiic.  ^o  liiuit  cnn  bo  set  to  tlic  imiwrtanco,  c^'cn 
in  u  purely  produetive  nnd  materinl  jioint  of  view,  of  more 
tlioiiglit.  Inai^muc'h,  buwuver,  as  these  Timtoriitl  fruity 
though  thn  result,  are  eeUIom  the  direct  pnrpoao  of  tlio  pup- 
Btiits  of  Bftvantft,  nor  is  their  remimcrntion  in  general  derived 
from  the  iiici'casod  production  which  mny  he  caused  inci- 
dentally, and  nii>stly  after  a  long  intervnl,  by  their  discov- 
eries ;  thiB  nltimnte  iiiflueucc  dot's  not,  for  most  of  the  pui*- 
poses  of  political  economy,  require  to  ho  taken  into  conBid- 
OTAtion  ;  and  ftjieculative  thinkers  are  generally  classed  ne 
the  producers  only  of  the  hooks,  or  otiier  oseablc  or  sale- 
Able  articles,  which  directly  emanate  from  them.  But 
when  (as  in  iK'Iitical  economy  ono  Khould  always  be  pro- 
pared  to  do)  we  sliifl  our  point  of  view,  nnd  consider  not 
iadividaal  oct^  and  the  motives  by  which  tlicy  Arc  deter- 
mined, hut  national  nnd  nniversnl  results,  intellcctnal  specu- 
Intion  must  be  lm>kcd  upon  »s  n  most  intlueniial  part  of  tlic 
productive  labour  of  society,  nnd  tlie  poition  of  it3  resources 
employed  in  eaiTving  on  and  in  remunerating  such  labour, 
as  a  highly  productive  pait  of  its  expenditnrc. 


^  y.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  modes  of  employ- 
ing labour  in  fni-tberaneo  of  production,  I  have  made  little 
use  of  the  popular  distinction  of  industry  into  agricultural, 
mannfacturing,  and  commcrciah  For,  in  truth,  this  divi- 
sion fulfils  very  hadly  the  purposes  of  a  classification. 
Many  groat  branches  of  productive  iudustry  find  no  place 
in  it,  or  not  witliont  much  straining ;  for  example  (not  to 
speak  of  hunters  or  fishors)  the  miner,  Die  road-inaker,  and 
the  sailor,  llie  limit,  too,  hctwecn  agriculiural  and  manu- 
facturing inchistry  cannot  ho  precisely  drawn.  The  miller, 
for  instance,  and  the  baker — are  they  to  he  reckoned  among 
agricidturifits,  or  among  manufacturers  ?  Tlieir  occupation 
i«  in  its  nature  mannfaclnring ;  tlie  food  has  finally  parted 
eompftny  with  the  soil  before  it  is  handed  over  to  them : 
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tliis,  however,  might  be  said  with  equal  trulU  of  mc 
tbreslier,  tlie  winnower,  the  makers  of  butter  and  diecse ; 
operfltioiis  always  counted  as  agricultural,  probably  biicanse 
it  is  the  custom  ti>r  tlicin  to  be  performed  by  persons  resident 
on  Ibc  fiiriii,  imd  under  tlie  feaine  supmutendence  as  tilluge. 
For  iiiaiiY  }mrpo&c8,  all  tlicee  [icreong,  tlie  inillci'  and  baker 
incbitiive,  nnt^t  be  placed  iu  the  Btime  class  with  plougliaien 
ami  rcajjere.  They  aro  all  cynccrned  in  producing  food,  und 
depend  for  tlieir  remimerfition  on  the  food  pividuced  ;  when 
the  one  c1a»8  abounds  and  flourislics,  the  others  do  so  too ; 
they  form  cullectively  the  "  ngric-ultnral  inlorcal;"  tliey 
render  bnt  one  service  to  the  coiumuiiity  by  their  united 
lahonrs,  and  arc  ])aid  from  one  cnniinon  source.  Even  iho 
tillers  of  the  Boil,  again,  when  the  produce  is  not  food<  but 
the  materials  of  what,  are  eoniiuonly  termed  nianufaetures, 
belong  in  many  i-espeets  to  the  same  division  in  the  economy 
of  Boeiety  m  nianufacturci's.  TIic  eotton-phuiter  of  Caro- 
lina, and  tiio  wool-prower  of  Australia,  have  mnre  interests 
in  common  with  tijc  spinner  and  wc^aver  than  with  tho 
corn-grower.  But»  i/u  (he  other  hand,  the  indnetry  which 
operates  immediately  upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which  many  important  conse- 
quences depend,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  tlie  snb- 
ee<|uent  stages  of  production,  whether  carried  on  by  the 
game  person  or  not ;  from  the  industry  of  llio  llircbber  and 
winnower,  as  much  aa  from  that  of  tlio  cotton-gp inner. 
T\nion  T  speak,  tlierefore,  of  agricultural  labour,  I  shall  gen- 
erally nioAu  this,  and  this  exclusively,  unless  the  contmry  h 
either  stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The  term  mannfac- 
Inring  is  too  vngne  to  be  of  innch  iipc  when  precision  is 
required,  and  when  I  employ  it,  I  widh  to  be  nndcretood  as 
iatcuding  to  speak  popularly  rather  than  Bcientitically. 
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§  1.    LABorn  U  indUpcnsablo  to  prodnction,  bnt  lina  not 

always  i>rndut'tion  for  it.*  effect.     Tlicre  i«  niucli  labour,  and 

' »  higii  oitler  oi  usefuliiee*,  of  wliich  prudnt-tion  is  not  the 

bJLfl.     Lnl>yur   ims  iircDidijiglv  boen   dit-tiiiguidjicd  iuto 

Pruductive  and  Unpii)dti(.-live.    Tlturf  lias  beuu  not  a  little 

crjiitrovt-m"  nulling  pnlitlcal  epononiiets   on   tlio  ijiieniinn, 

jjrliBt  kinds  lA'  liibour  bbuidd  be  ix'pnlLHl  to  he  iinprt'dnctive ; 

thcj  Iiave  not  always  perceived,  that  there  waa  in 

"reality  no  matlcr  of  fact  in  dispute  between  ilicm. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  class  any  laboui'  as 
productive,  unlvs*  its  i-eault  i&  palpable  iu  fcome  uiulerial 
objuel,  eapablo  of  bein;^  trunsfurred  fi'oin  one  {Hsreoii  to 
another.  There  are  others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  il'Culloch 
anil  M.  Sayj  who  hwlving  upon  the  wonl  unjjroduetive  aa  a 
term  of  di-sparngement,  reniotistrato  against  imposing  it 
Upon  any  labour  which  is  regarded  as  (iseful — which  pro- 
daces  H  bvnc&t  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  coii-t.  TlTe  labour 
of  ofiiecrs  of  goveninientj  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  teaehers,  musiuiaua,  i]ancen<,  actors,  domestic 
Ecrvontn,  «tc.,  wlicn  they  really  accomplish  what  they  are 
piUd  for,  and  arc  not  more  nnmcrous  than  is  required  for  its 
jK-rforniance,  ought  not,  say  these  writertt,  to  be  "stigma- 
tized "  as  unproductive,  an  expression  which  they  appear  to 
r^ard  au  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worthless,  iiat  thi» 
Bccnis  to  me  a  misunderstanding  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 
Froduction  not  being  the  sole  end  of  human  existence,  the 
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term  nnpnHiuRtivc  tlocs  notnecwisniily  iiiiplj^- any  Bti^in  ; 
iiur  vns  uvcr  ([itcndcd  to  do  so  iu  tbe  pro&uiit  uasc.  Tlio 
question  is  ont!  of  more  lAiigURge  and  closaiiicntion.  Dif- 
fci-enccs  of  Inrigniigf,  Iiowcvlt,  are  \ty  no  means  iiiiiiiiiwrt- 
fltil,  even  when  not  grounded  on  diflVreufee  vi'  opinion ;  for 
tliougli  ulllier  of  two  expressions  may  be  confeistuiit  witli 
ibe  wliolo  trutli,  they  generally  tend  to  tix  attention  upon 
diflcrcnt  parts  of  it.  Wc  nin&t  therefore  enter  a  little  into 
the  consideralii>u  of  the  varionii  meanings  which  nmy  atlaeli 
to  the  words  p^uducti^  e  and  unproductive  when  applied  to 
Iftboiu*. 

In  the  firitt  place,  even  in  vliat  isenllcd  the  production 
of  material  ohjects,  it  must  \>e  remembered  that  what  is 
produced  ii;  jiot  tlio  matter  eompoein^'  thcni.  All  the 
labour  of  all  tliu  humnn  beiii}^  in  the  world  eould  not  pro* 
ducc  one  particle  of  matter.  To  wcavo  btuadeluth  is  but  to 
re-arrnngu,  in  n  peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wool ;  to 
grow  com  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of  matter  eallod  a  seal» 
into  a  situation  where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of  mat- 
ter from  tlic  earth  and  air,  to  form  llie  new  combination 
called  a  phmt.  Tiiou^h  we  enniiot  create  matter,  wc  can 
eouBC  it  to  nasume  projHirtics,  by  wfiich,  from  having;  been 
uselcsB  to  us,  it  becomes  useful.  Wliat  wo  produce,  or 
desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M.  Say  rightly  terras  it,  an 
utility.  Labour  is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of  ntilitie^. 
Xcithcr,  again,  do  we  consume  and  destroy  tlie  objoetB; 
themselves ;  the  matter  of  which  tlicy  were  composed 
roraainspnoro  or  Ichs  altered  in  form  :  what  lias  ruidly  been 
eousumod  is  only  the  qualities  by  which  they  wore  fitted  for 
the  purpose  they  have  bt'cn  appliiil  to.  It  is,  therefore, 
pertinently  asked  by  M.  Say  and  others — since,  when  we 
arc  said  to  produce  objects,  wo  only  produce  utility,  wLy 
should  not  all  labour  which  produces  utility  be  accounted 
protluL-live  i  Why  refuse  that  titlu  to  the  surgeon  who  sets 
u  limb,  the  judge  or  li^islator  who  confers  sccnrity,  and 
give  it  to  the  lapidary  who  cuts  and  polislics  a  diamond  } 
VTiiy  deny  it  to  tlio  teacher  from  whom  I  learn  an  art  by 
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wlitcli  I  can  gain  my  bread,  and  accunl  It  to  the  coiUt't.'' 
tioner  wlio  iiinki!ii  bonbous  for  the  luomantary  pleasure  ut'  a 
sense  of  taste  f 

It  U  qnito  tnic  tliat  nil  tliesc  kiuda  of  laboiir  ore  pro 
dnctivc  of  militv  ;  and  tlie  iiuci^tion  which  now  occupies  us 
could  uyl  have  bwii  a  (|iientioii  ut  all,  if  tlic  proihiction  of 
utility  were  c-nougU  to  satisfy  tho  notion  whicli  niaiikiud 
have  usually  foniiwl  of  [n'odurtive  labour.  l*rodiictiun.  and 
productive,  arc  of  conrse  elliptical  expressions,  involving 
the  idea  of  a  e^oniething  produced  ;  but  this  Boincthing,  in 
common  apprehension,  I  conceive  to  be,  not  ntilit}-,  but 
Wealth.  Produetivo  labour  inuans  labour  i»roJuclive  of 
wealth.  We  are  recalled,  therefore,  to  llie  question  touched 
upon  in  our  first  clmi»fer,  wimt  Wealth  i«,  and  whether  only 
material  product^  or  all  useful  products,  are  to  bo  Incloded 
in  it. 


^  2.  Xow  the  utilities  produced  by  labour  aro  of  three 
kinds.    They  are, 

First,  utilitiea  fixed  and  embodied  in  ontward  objects; 
by  labour  employwl  in  investing  external  material  things 
with  properties  which  render  thcra  serviceable  to  human 
beings,  Tliis  i»  the  common  case,  and  reqtiircs  no  illu»- 
tratiun. 

Secuiidly,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  inlniuan  beings; 
ttio  labour  being  in  this  case  employed  in  conferring  on 
human  beings,  qualities  which  render  tlicm  Bcrviccablc  to 
themselves  and  others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  labour  of 
all  eonccmed  in  c<Utcation  ;  not  only  schoolmasters,  tutors, 
and  profeseore,  but  government*,  so  far  as  they  aim  success- 
fnlly  at  the  improvement  of  tho  {>eople  ;  moralists,  and 
clergymen,  as  far  as  productive  of  benoHt ;  the  labour  of 
pliysieians,  as  far  as  instrumental  in  preserving  life  and 
physical  or  mental  efflciency ;  of  the  tcachcrft  of  bodily 
exercises,  and  of  tlic  various  trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  to- 
gether with  the  labour  of  Uio  Icaniers  in  acquiring  them  ; 
and  all  labour  bestowed  by  any  pereous,  throughout  life,  in 
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improving  tlic  knouledj^   ur   cultivating  tlie  bodily  or 
lutiiital  laviiltiL'8  of  tliiiiiitjt'lvctj  or  otiicrs. 

Thirdly  nud  lastly,  utililit's  lut  fixtHl  or  cuibodicd  in  any 
olijc'ct,  biiT.  enii£i:ttitkg  ill  a  mere  Ber\"ice  rendered ;  a  pleftsi 
given,  AD  inconvenience  or  a  pain  averted,  during  u  longer" 
uT  a  tliorter  time,  but  -without  leaving  a  jwriuanent  acquisi- 
tion in  tbti  improved  qualities  of  any  puraon  or  tiling  ;  tbe 
labour  being  euipIoyuU  iu  producing  an  utility  directly,  not 
(as  ill  the  two  former  euscb)  iu  filling  «jnie  other  thing  to 
nflurd  an  utility.  Sucb,  for  c\nniplc,  is  the  labour  of  tlic 
inusical  pcrfoniier,  the  aetor,  the  public  <lcel(tinioi'  or  reciter, 
imd  tlie  shoumaii.  Some  good  may  no  doulft  be  prmhieed, 
and  iiiueU  more  might  be  jirodueed,  beyond  the  moment, 
npon  tlic  feelings  and  disposition,  or  general  htale  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Hpeetators  j  or  instead  of  good  there  may  bo 
harm ;  but  neither  the  one  iior  the  other  is  the  effect  intend" 
ed,  is  tlie  i-e&ult  for  which  the  exhibitor  works  and  the  *ipcc- 
tator  pave ;  uotliiug  but  the  iiuuiediiite  pleasure,  iiuch, 
again,  is  the  tubonr  of  IIlo  army  and  nnvy  ;  they,  at  the 
best,  prcveut  a  countrj-  from  being  conquered,  or  from  being 
injured  or  im^nlted,  which  is  a.  i;erviee,  but  in  nU  other 
respects  leave  the  connlry  neither  improved  nor  deteriorat- 
ed. Such,  too,  is  the  labour  of  the  legislator,  tlie  judge,  the 
officer  of  jii&tiee,  and  all  other  agents  of  government,  in 
their  ordinury  funelioiis,  upurt  from  any  influence  they  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  tho  national  mind.  Tlie  ser- 
vice which  they  render,  is  to  maintfliu  peace  and  security  ; 
these  comjiosc  the  utility  which  they  ]>roduee.  It  mny^^ 
appear  to  gome,  that  carriers,  and  merchants  or  riealerfli, 
should  be  jilaeed  in  fhiij  same  cla«s,  since  tlieir  Inbour  tloe 
not  add  any  i)i-operties  to  objects ;  but  I  rej'ly  that  it  doesr' 
it  adds  the  property  of  being  in  tbc  place  where  tliey  are 
wanted,  instead  of  being  in  some  other  place:  which  is  a 
very  useful  property,  und  the  utility  it  confers  ia  embodied 
in  the  thingif  ihcmsclves,  which  now  actually  are  in  tbc 
place  where  they  are  i-cqnired  fov  ii!»e,  and  in  consequence 
of  tliat  increased  utility  could  be  sold  at  an  inereaaed  price. 
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proportiuQcd  tu  thu  labour  expended  in  conferring  it.  Tliis 
labour,  tberefore,  does  iiol  belong  to  the  tbird  class,  but  to 
the  6rst. 

§  8.  Wo  liavc  now  h»  consJJcr  whicb  of  tlica«  three 
clafisea  of  labour  sbould  be  iiccounted  j^roductive  of  Mcaltb, 
since  tliat  is  wbut  the  term  prodnctivc,  vhcn  used  by 
itself,  muAt  lie  understood  to  import.  Vtilitieti  of  tbe  tbird 
c\as^,  consistinj;  in  plcasui-cs  wbinb  only  exifit  wbilo  being 
enjoyed,  and  scrviuui  which  only  exist  while  bciD<;  jter- 
fonned,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by  nn 
ncknowled^d  metaphor.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of 
wealth  to  be  suseejrtible  of  accumulation :  tliin^^  which 
cannot,  after  beinf^  produced,  bu  kf|>t  for  synie  time  belbre 
bebig  um:<I,  are  never,  I  think,  re^anle<l  at;  wciiltb,  since 
howcirer  much  of  them  may  be  produced  and  enjoyed,  the 
person  benefited  by  them  is  no  richer,  is  nowise  improved 
in  cireumstftucc*.  But  there  is  not  so  dielinct  and  positive 
a  rtohitiou  of  uiiRgu  in  eonbidcrtng  as  M'calth  any  product 
which  is  iKjth  useful  and  susceptible  of  aecmniilation.  The 
cill,  and  llie  cneriry  ami  jvereovernnce.  of  the  Artisans  of  a 
juntry,  are  reckoned  part  of  its  wealth,  no  Icm  than  thetr 
tools  and  machinery.  According  to  this  definition,  we 
should  regard  all  labour  as  productive  winch  is  euiptoved  in 
creating  permanent  nlilitieti,  whether  embodied  lu  h\inin» 
licingd,  or  in  any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects.  And 
this  nomenclature  I  have,  in  a  former  publication,*  recom- 
mended, as  the  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of  classification, 
though  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  customs  of  language. 
But  in  applying  tbe  term  wealth  to  the  industi'ial  capa- 
cities  of  human  beings,  there  Keems  always,  in  popular  ap- 
prehension, to  he  n  tacit  reference  to  material  proflucts. 
Tlie  skill  of  an  artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as  being 
the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in  a  material  Bcnao  ;  and  any 
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(lualities  not  tentling  visibly  to  that  object  aro  scarcely  fto 
regarded  at  all.  A  eoimtry  would  Imrc'Iy  be  esid  to  bo 
nc'Iiei",  except  by  a  nietaplior,  lio\r«ver  pj-ecious  a  possession 
it  miglil  liave  iii  the  genius,  the  virtues,  or  tbo  accoiiipliali- 
tacnta  of  its  iiilmbitunts :  unless  iixleed  tlietfu  wt^re  looked 
upon  as  marketable  articles,  by  wlitch  it  could  attract  tho 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  uid 
several  modem  nations  have  dune.  While,  therefore,  I 
bIiuuKI  jirefer,  were  I  const nictiug'  a  new  tecliuicul  lan- 
guage, to  make  the  distinction  turn  upon  the  permanence 
rather  than  upon  tho  materiality  of  the  prodnel,  yoi  when 
employing  terais  whicli  common  usage  has  taken  complete 
possession  of,  it  seems  ndvisabl©  eo  to  employ  them  ob  to  do 
the  least  possible  violence  to  usage ;  eiuee  any  improve- 
ment in  terminology  obtained  by  straining  the  received 
meaning  of  a  popular  phrase,  is  generally  purehaswl  lieyond 
its  value,  by  the  obscurity  arising  from  the  conflict  bet%veen 
new  and  old  asMcintions. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  treatise,  when  speaking  of 
wealth,  uudcrstaud  by  it  only  what  is  called  material 
wealth,  and  by  productive  labour  only  tliose  kinds  of  exer- 
tion which  produce  utilities  embodiwl  in  material  objects. 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  tins  sense  of  the  word,  I  mean  to 
avail  myself  of  the  full  extent  of  tluit  restricted  acecptalion, 
and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appellation  jtroductive,  to  labour 
which  yields  no  material  product  as  its  direct  result,  pro- 
vidc<l  tliat  an  increase  of  material  products  is  its  ultiniato 
eousoquenec.  Thus,  labour  expeniled  in  the  acquisition  of 
manufacturing  fikill,  I  class  as  productive,  not  in  virtno  of 
the  skill  itself,  but  of  tho  inauut^ictured  products  created  by 
the  skill,  and  to  the  creation  of  which  the  labour  of  leaniing 
the  trade  is  esaeuttally  conducive.  The  laliour  of  officers  of 
govenmicnt  in  affording  t!ui  ])rotectiou  which,  afforded  in 
sonic  manner  or  other,  ia  indispeusnble  to  tlie  prosperity  of 
industry,  nuist  bo  clnsscil  as  prodni-tivc  even  of  material 
wealth,  because  without  it,  material  wealth,  in  anything 
like  its  present  abundance,  conW  not  exist.     Such  labour 
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may  be  said  to  be  productive  indirectly  or  mcdiatelv,  in 
opposition  to  the  labour  of  tlic  ]>luugbman  and  tho  cotton- 
epinuer,  wbicli  are  pro«biclivc  itnmediately.  Tbuy  arc  nil 
alike  in  this,  lliat  tliey  leave  tbe  eomuiuiiity  richer  in  nia- 
teriul  prodncts  than  they  fuuud  it ;  they  increase,  ur  tend  to 
incrcafie,  material  wcaltli. 


g  4.  By  Unprwluetivc  Labour,  on  the  contrary,  will  bo 
nndcrstooil  Inlwur  which  dints  not  terminate  in  the  t-rt-ation 
of  mattrinl  wealth  ;  which,  however  largely  or  sueeessfnlly 
practised,  docs  not  i-cjuler  the  eoinmunily,  and  the  world  at 
Jitrge,  rivhvv  iit  material  pruducli?,  but  imorer  by  all  that  Is 
consumed  by  tho  laboui-cra  wliilc  80  employed. 

All  labour  i^,  in  the  ]aiigna<;e  of  potitieal  economy,  un- 
productive, which  ends  in  itninediate  enjo^Tncnt,  without 
any  increase  of  the  accumulated  stock  ot  permanent  means 
of  onjoyjueut.  And  all  labour,  according  to  our  present 
dotiuitiou,  uniBt  be  ulatisud  an  unproductive,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  perrnanont  bonelit,  however  important,  provided 
that  an  increase  of  material  products  fonuB  no  part  of  that 
benefit.  Tlie  labour  of  saving  a  friend**  life  is  not  pro- 
ductive, unless  the  friend  is  a  productive  labourer,  and  pro- 
doces  more  than  ho  consumer.  To  a  religious  person  the 
saving  of  a  bouI  must  appear  a  far  more  important  service 
thaii  the  saving  of  a  life;  but  be  will  not  thcvcforo  call  a 
missionary  or  a  clergyman  productive  labourers,  unless  they 
leach,  a&  the  South  Sea  Miasioiiarica  have  iu  mme  csk* 
done,  the  arts  of  civilization  in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of 
tlieir  rdigion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident  that  the 
greater  nniiilier  of  miasiouarics  or  clerj;ymeu  a  nation  main* 
tains,  tho  lc«s  it  has  to  expend  on  other  thingti ;  white  ilm 
more  it  expends  judtctoiisly  in  keeping  agriculturists  and 
mannfactiii'cr^  at  work,  the  more  it  will  bare  for  every 
other  purpose.  By  the  former  it  dimiuisbes,  axterU  pari^ 
&IM,  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by  the  latter,  it  in- 
creases them. 

Unprodnctive  may  be  as  useful  ag  productive  labour ;  it 
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may  be  more  useful,  c%-eu  in  poiut  of  permauent  advantfl*.'e; 
oi*  its  use  may  consist  only  in  i)leflsurn)>lc  gc'iisatiuu,  whic-b 
when  gi5iie  leaves  no  trnce  ;  or  it  may  nut  atibnl  even  tbi»j 
but  may  bo  absolute  waste.  In  any  case  society  or  man- 
kind grow  no  richer  by  it,  but  jM)orer.  All  material  prod- 
ucts coiisumod  by  any  ono  while  ho  prodncos  notliiug,  are 
so  miieli  subt]iu:t4Hl,  for  the  time,  from  the  iimtcrial  pi-odiicts 
which  society  would  otherwise  have  possesBcd.  But  thouj^b 
society  grow  no  richer  by  unproductive  lal)our,  the  individ- 
ual may.  An  unprijductivo  labourer  may  receive  for  hia 
labour,  fr«;'m  those  who  derive  pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a 
runiuueiatiuii  which  may  be  to  liim  a  eoiisiderablo  tiourco 
of  wealth  ;  bnt  his  gain  is  Ijahmced  by  their  loss ;  they  may 
have  received  u  full  etjuivalent  for  their  expenditure,  hut 
they  arc  so  much  pooa-r  by  it.  When  a  tailor  makes  a 
eoat  and  bcIU  it,  there  is  a  transfer  of  the  price  from  tlic 
customer  to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which  did  notpi-e- 
viously  exist ;  bnt  what  is  gained  by  an  actor  ia  a  mero 
traubfer  from  the  spectator's  funds  to  bis,  leaving  no  article 
of  wealth  for  the  spectator's  imlcninittcntion.  nma  the 
community  concc1tv<!ly  giiins  nothing  by  the  actor's  labour; 
and  it  losej*,  of  Ins  receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he  con- 
Bunies,  retaining  oidy  that  which  ho  lays  by.  A  commti' 
iiity,  however,  may  add  to  its  wealth  by  tmproductivo 
labour,  at  the  expense  of  other  coinmunitios,  as  an  indi- 
vidual may  at  the  expoQso  of  other  individuals.  Tlic  gains 
of  Italian  opera  singers,  German  govcrnosses,  French  ballet 
dancers,  i&e.,  are  a  sonrcc  of  wealth,  ns  far  as  they  go,  to 
their  respective  countries,  if  they  return  thitlier.  The  petty 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder  and  more  backward 
of  those  statef,  were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired  thom- 
ficlves  to  the  princes  and  satraps  of  the  East  to  carry  on 
nseless  and  dcstruetivc  wars,  and  relumed  witli  their  aav- 
iiigs  to  pass  their  declining  years  in  their  own  country: 
lliese  were  unproductive  labourei-s,  and  the  pay  they  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  plunder  they  took,  was  an  outlay 
without  return  to  the  countries  which  furnished  it;  but. 
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tlionjrh  no  gain  to  llie  world,  it  was  &  giiin  to  Greeco.  At 
n  later  period  the  same  countr}*  and  its  coloiiiuri  BiippHcd 
the  Iloinan  empire  with  another  clfuw  of  adventurers,  wlio, 
under  tlio  niiuie  of  philoaopUers  or  ol'  rhotoriciarWv  taught  to 
the  youth  of  tJic  liigher  classes  what  were  esteemed  the 
uo&t  vulunblc  aecoinplibhnieiils  :  tJicse  were  iiiaii]]/  unpro- 
ductive lahourcr^,  hut  their  ainptu  recompense  was  a  Bourco 
of  weuhh  to  their  own  country.  In  none  of  the;^  caaes  was 
there  any  neceAsion  of  wealth  to  the  world.  Tlie  sen'iccs 
of  the  labourers,  if  useful,  were  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  to  the 
world  of  a  portion  of  UKiterial  wealth;  if  usclese,  all  that 
tliL«e  labourers  consumed  was  waste. 

To  he  wai^tod,  however,  is  a  liahiHly  not  confined  to 
nnprodnotivu  labour.  Productive  labour  niay  eijually  be 
waste,  if  more  of  it  is  expended  than  really  comlncc*  to  pro- 
duction. If  defect  of  skill  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment  in 
those  who  direct  thctti,  causes  a  tuisapplication  of  pro- 
ductive  industry  ;  if  a  fanner  pereists  in  plougUin;;  with 
three  iiorfies  and  two  men,  when  oxpcrienex)  hnti  fihown  that 
two  horses  and  one  man  arc  auOicient,  the  surplus  labour, 
thouiih  employed  for  purposes  of  production,  is  wasted.  If 
a  now  pro(;e<»s  is  adopted  which  proves  no  better,  or  not  so 
good  as  tho*o  before  in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfi-ct- 
iug  tlie  invention  and  in  eam'ing  it  into  pnietiee,  though 
eiiiployetl  for  a  prmluctivc  purpose,  is  wasted.  Productive 
lafmnr  may  render  a  nation  poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  pro- 
duces, that  1&,  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock  of  useful  or 
agreeable  things,  be  of  a  kind  Tiot  iuimedialely  waule<l :  as 
when  a  commodity  is  unsaleable,  because  produced  in  a 
c|nantitr  beyond  the  prctn^nt  demand;  or  when  spccubUors 
build  docks  and  warehousefl  before  there  is  any  trade.  The 
bankrupt  atutes  of  North  America,  with  their  prenmturo 
railways  and  canal.«,  have  made  this  kind  of  mi&takc  ;  and 
it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  Kngland,  in  the  dis- 
proportionate dcvclopmcut  of  railway  enterprise,  had  not, 
m  some  degree,  followed  the  example.  Labour  sunk  in 
expectation  of  a  distant  rL-tum,  when  the  great  exigencies  or 
limited  rcM>urcce  of  the  community  requiro  that  the  retoni 
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be  rapifl,  nmy  leave  the  country  not  oulv  poorer  in  ttw 
mc&mrhile,  tty  nil  which  ihon?  liiltciiircrs  cuiisumc,  but  I 
rich  even  ultimately  than  if  immediate  returns  had  been 
6C>u<;lit  in  the  tii'st  instanec,  and  cntorprUc<  for  di&tant  profit 
postponed. 

§  5.  The  distinction  of  Productive  and  Unproductive 
is  opplicnblo  to  Consumption  a&  well  m  to  Labour.  All 
tiie  nieinb(;ra  of  the  cummunity  lue  not  laboiirfi-s,  but  all 
are  consumers,  and  consume  eitkci*  un productively  or  pro- 
ductively. Wliocver  contributes  nothing  directly  or  indi* 
riictly  to  luoducliou,  U  an  uupi*odiictivu  contumur.  The 
only. productive  eunsuuigrs  are  productive  labourers;  the 
labtuir  of  direction  being  of  course  included,  as  well  as  that 
of  execution.  But  tliu  cousuiuptiun  even  of  productive 
labourcra  is  not  all  of  it  Productive  Conauniption.  Tliere 
ia  unproductive  consxuiiption  by  productive  consunieri. 
Whut  Uiey  conaunie  tn  keeping  up  or  improving  their 
health,  fiirL'U'Ttli.  aud  capacities  of  work,  or  in  rearing  otljcr 
productive  labourens  to  suececd  Ihcni,  is  Productive  Cou- 
Biunplioii.  But  eonmimption  on  ]ilea£nrc)«  or  luxurieS) 
Trhethcr  by  the  idle  or  by  the  iiidufitriuiis,  since  production 
is  neither  its  object  nor  la  in  any  way  advanced  by  it,  inn»t 
be  reckoned  t'upiwlnctlve:  with  a  reocnation  perhaps  of 
a  certain  quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  be  classed 
aniotig  necessaries,  since  ouythiug  short  of  it  woulil  not  be 
consistent  with  the  greatest  eflicicnty  of  lobour.  'ITiat 
alone  is  prodiictive  consumption,  which  goes  to  nminlnin 
and  tncrensc  the  productive  powers  of  the  commimity ; 
cillicr  those  residing  in  its  soil,  in  its  materials,  in  the  num- 
ber and  clBeieucy  of  it&  instruments  of  production,  or  in  ita 
people. 

There  ai-e  numerous  piTiductj*  which  may  be  eaul  not  to 
admit  of  beiug  consumed  otlienvirie  than  nuproductively. 
The  annual  consumption  of  gold  lace,  pine  apples,  or  cham- 
pagne, must,  be  iTckoned  improductive,  since  these  things 
give  no  assistfluce  to  prodnction,  or  any  suppovt  to  life  or 
strength,  but  what  would  equally  be  given  by  things  much 
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less  costly.  UcDce  it  niigbt  be  supposed  that  tlic  labour 
t'liiploycj  iu  iToJuciiii;  tlit-m  ought  not  to  U;  rogarJod  ns 
pro'iuctivc,  ill  the  sense  ni  wliicb  tlie  term  is  mnlci*stoo«i  by 
political  ecouoiuigt*.  I  grant  tliat  no  labour  really  tends  ti> 
tlie  enncliineTit  of  society,  which  is  employed  in  producing 
things  for  the  use  of  unproiluetivc  coiisiiiiicrs.     XIic  tailor 

,  U'ho  make«  a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces  nothing,  is  a  pro> 
ductivo  labourer ;  but  m  a  few  wcekd  or  months  the  coat  is. 
worn  out,  while  the  wearer  lia;^  nut  produced  anything  to 
replace  it,  and  the  community  is  then  no  richer  by  tlie 
labour  of  the  tailor,  tliau  if  the  same  sum  had  beeu  paid  for 
a  Mall  at  the  opera.  Neverthclcs*,  society  has  been  richer 
by  the  Isbour  while  the  coat  lasted,  that  U,  until  society, 
through  ouo  of  it&  unproductive  members,  chose  to  consume 
the  produce  of  tlio  Iidjour  unpn>duetivuly.  The  case  of  the 
gold  lace  or  the  pine  apple  U  no  further  ditlerent,  than  tluit 
they  arc  still  further  removed  than  the  coat  from  the  ehar- 
arter  of  neceosariiM.    XhcBe  things  also  are  wealth  until  they 

r  hare  been  consumed. 


§  6.    We  see,  however,  by  lliie,  that  tlierc  is  a  distinc- 
tion, more  impurtaut  to  the  wealth  of  a  eouuuuiiity  than 
I  even  that  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour;  the 
distinction,  namely,  between  labour  for  tJic  supply  of  pro- 
ductive, and  for  the  sujiply  of  nji|>roductive,  couiinmjition  ; 
between  labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in  adding  to  the 
productive  re^)iu-cea  of  the  country,  and  that  winch  is  em- 
ployed otlierwise.     Of  the  produce  of  the  country,  a  part 
only  h  destined  to  bo  congumcd  productively  ;  the  remain- 
der sujiplics  the  nnproiluetive  consumption  of  producers, 
and  tile  entire  consumption  of  the  unproductive  claiw.     Knp- 
pnse  that  the  proportion  of  the  antiual  pi-odueo  applied  to 
[the  first  purpose  amounts  to  lialf;  then  one-half  the  pro- 
idnctive  labourers  of  the  country  are  all  that  are  employed 
'in  tho  operations  on  which  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
country  depends.    The  other  half  are  occupied  from  year  to 
year  and  from  generation  to  gcuemliou  in  producing  tilings 
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wliich  arD  consumed  and  disappear  withoat  retam ;  and 
whntcvcr  this  half  coQBume  is  as  complcti?!/  lost,  ns  to  any 
jicnnfliicnt  effoct  on  the  national  restiurccs,  as  if  it  were  cou- 
gtun^  uuproductively.  Snpposc  tbat  this  second  half  of 
the  laboaring  popuhitiou  ceatt'd  to  work,  and  tliat  the  gov- 
ernment or  their  parishes  maintainud  tliuiu  in  idleuese  lor  a 
whole  year :  the  first  half  would  eulHce  lo  produce,  as  they 
,  had  done  before,  their  orni  nefesBariea  and  the  neeessaries 
of  the  second  lialf,  and  to  kocj)  tlie  stock  of  materials  and 
iuipleiucnts  iindini !  niched :  the  unprodnctivc  classes,  in* 
deed,  yrould  ho  cither  mtarVed  or-oliUged  to  j;roduuo  their 
o^vn  subsistence,  and  tiio  whole  community  would  bo  ti^ 
ducwl  during  a  year  to  hare  neceBsaries ;  but  the  fourcca  of 
production  would  he  nnimpaireJ,  and  the  next  year  there 
would  not  ncccBsarily  bo  a  fiuiallcr  produce  than  if  no  such 
interval  of  inactivity  had  occurred ;  while  it'  tho  case  had 
been  reversed,  if  the  first  half  of  thu  labourers  had  suspend- 
ed their  accustomed  occupations,  and  tho  weond  Iialf  had 
continued  theirs,  tlio  counf  i-y  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  reg^-ct  tlie  large  proportion 
of  the  annnal  produce,  wliich  in  an  opulent  country  goes  to 
eopply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would  he  to  lameut 
that  the  community  line  bo  much  to  B]*!iro  from  its  necessi- 
ties, for  its  pleusnrea  and  f(>r  all  higher  uses.  Tills  portion 
of  tho  produce  is  the  fund  from  wliich  all  the  want*  of  the 
commnnity,  other  than  that  of  mere  living,  are  pvoviied 
for ;  the  measure  of  its  moaus  of  enjoyment,  and  of  it* 
power  of  ftccouipUiihiTig  all  puriioses  not  pi-oducTlve.  That 
80  great  a  surplus  should  be  availalile  for  each  purposes, 
and  tliat  it  should  bo  applied  to  tlicm,  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  congratulation.  TJie  things  to  be  regretted,  and  which 
are  not  incapable  of  being  rcmcilied,  arc  tho  prodigrious  in- 
equality with  which  this  surplus  is  distributed,  the  little 
worth  of  the  objects  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
levotcd,  anrl  the  lai^o  abate  M-hicli  falls  to  the  lot  of  per- 
'sons  who  render  no  equivalent  service  in  return. 


CnAPTEE  IT. 

OP  CAPITAL 


§  1.  It  has  bwn  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that 
besides  tlic  primaiy  and  nnivcreal  requisites  of  protluftiou, 
lalionr  ami  natural  agents,  tbcro  h  aiiuther  requisite  with- 
onl  wliidi  no  prodnctivc  operations  beyond  the  rudo  and 
ecnnly  beginnings  of  priniitivo  indniitry,  are  pospihlc: 
namely,  a  slock,  prcvionsly  aecnraulatcd,  of  the  products  of 
former  labour.  Tliis  accuninlalod  stock  of  the  produce  of 
labour  ia  termed  Capital.    Tlie  function  of  Capital  in  pro- 

^  ductioD,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thoroughly  to  nnder- 

' stand,  since  a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  which 
our  subject  is  invested,  originate  in  an  imperlcct  and  con- 
fused apprchenBion  of  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  in  the  introductory  chapter.  Money  la  no  more 
synonymou3  with  capital  than  it  is  with  wealth.  Money 
cannot  in  itself  i>erfonn  any  part  of  the  ofllco  of  capital, 

iBinec  it  can  afford  no  nesistance  to  production.  To  do  this, 
U  must  be  exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  anything,  which 
is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other  things,  is  ea- 
3ablo  of  contribnting  to  production  in  the  same  degree. 
THmt  capital  doe*  for  production,  is  to  aflbrd  the  shelter, 
prote<;tiou,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  requires,  and 

[to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during  the 
Tlieee  are  the  services  which  present  labour  ro- 
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quires  from  i>ast,  (ind  ft-om  tlie  protince  of  paet,  labour. 
W]iate^"cr  tliUJg*  are  dostlneJ  tor  this  use — destined  tu  gnjv 
ply  productive  labour  with  thtwe  various  prere4uisites — are 
Capital. 

To  familiarize  oureelvcs  with  the  conception,  let  us  con- 
sider wlint  id  done  with  the  eapitul  invustod  iit  any  of  the 
branches  of  business  which  compose  the  productive  induatrj- 
of  a  country.  A  maniifftcturer,  for  example,  has  one  part 
of  his  capital  in  the  form  of  buildings,  lilted  and  destined 
for  carrying  oa  this  branch  of  manufacture.  Another  part 
he  luifi  in  tlio  form  of  machinery.  A  third  consists,  if  he  he 
a  spinner,  of  niw  cotton,  lias,  or  wool ;  if  a  weaver,  of 
flaxen,  woollen,  wlk,  or  cotton,  thread  ;  and  the  like,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  mannfaeture.  Food  and  clothing 
for  his  operatives,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age 
that  he  should  directly  provide  ;  and  few  capitalists,  except 
tlie  producers  of  food  or  clothiiif;,  have  any  portion  worth 
mentioning  of  their  capital  in  that  ahapc  Instead  nf  thie, 
each  capitalist  haa  money,  which  he  pa}*8  to  his  workpeople, 
and  ao  enables  them  to  supply  themaelros :  he  has  ako 
finished  goods  in  Ids  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of  which  he 
obtains  more  money,  to  employ  in  the  same  manner,  ati  well 
aa  to  replenish  bia  etoek  of  materials,  to  keep  his  buildiug6 
and  machinery  iu  repair,  and  to  replace  them  when  worn 
out.  Ilia  money  and  linished  goods,  Iiowcvcr,  are  not 
wholly  capital,  for  he  docs  not  wholly  devote  them  to  tbeiMS 
pnrposey  :  he  em|doys  a  part  of  the  one,  and  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  other,  in  supplying  his  personal  consumption  and  that 
of  Ids  family,  or  in  hirinf^  grooms  or  valets,  or  maintaining 
hunters  and  hounds,  or  in  edueating  his  cWldreu,  or  in  pay- 
ing taxes,  or  in  charity.  What  then  is  Jiis  capita!  'i  Pre- 
cisely that  part  of  his  possessions,  whatever  it  be,  which  he 
designs  to  employ  in  carrying  on  fresh  production.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  that  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in 
a  form  in  which  it  cannot  directly  eapply  the  wants  of 
labourers. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  capitalist  is  a  hardware 
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manafflcnirer,  and  tlmt  his  stock  in  trade,  ovor  and  above 
his  machinery,  consistg  iil  present  whully  in  ii>>n  goods. 
Iron  gooda  cannot  feed  labuurt-rs.  XuvertJitlces,  by  a  inoro 
change  of  the  destination  of  the  iron  goode^  ho  can  eausu 
Uboarere  to  be  fed.  Suppose  that  witli  a  portion  of  tlie 
proceed:;  ho  intended  to  maintain  a  pack  of  hounds,  or  au 
eatabiislimcut  of  servants ;  and  that  ho  changes  hin  inten- 
tion, and  employs  it  in  his  bnsiness,  paying  it  in  wages  to 
additional  workpeople.  These  workpeople  are  enabled  to 
buy  and  consniiio  the  food  which  m-uuM  otherwise  have 
been  confinme<l  by  tlie  honnda  or  by  the  servants  ;  and  thus 
without  the  employer's  having  seen  or  touched  one  particle 
of  the  foo<l,  his  condnct  has  determined  that  so  much  more 
of  the  food  existing  in  the  country  has  been  devoted  to  the 
use  of  productive  labonrere,  and  so  nmcU  less  conttumed  in 
a  manner  wholly  unprttductive.  Now  vary  the  hypothesis. 
and  snpiKigc  that  what  is  thus  pnid  in  wages  would  other- 
wifio  have  been  laid  out  not  in  feeding  servants  orlionnds, 
bnt  in  buying  phite  and  jewels  ;  and  in  order  to  render  tlie 
effect  perceptible,  lot  lu  suppose  that  the  change  takes  place 
on  a  considerable  scale,  and  that  a  large  euin  is  diverted 
from  buying  plate  and  jewels  to  employing  productive 
labourers,  whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been  previously, 
like  the  Irish  peasantry,  only  Imlf  employed  and  half  fed. 
Tlie  labourers,  on  receiving  their  iticrea.->ed  wages,  will  not 
lay  tbcm  out  in  plate  and  jewels,  bnt  in  food.  There  is 
not.  however,  additional  food  In  the  country  ;  nor  nny  un- 
productive labourers  or  animals,  as  in  the  former  case, 
whose  food  is  set  free  for  productive  jmrpofres.  Food  will 
therefore  be  imported  if  possible  ;  if  not  possible,  the 
labourers  will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short  allowance: 
bnt  the  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  demand  t'or  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  expenditure  of 
capitalists  from  nnproductivo  to  productive,  is  that  next 
year  more  food  will  be  produced,  and  less  plate  and  jew- 
f^lery.  So  that  again,  without  having  had  anytiitng  to  do 
with  the  food  of  the  labourers  dircetly,  the  conversion  by 
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individuals  of  &  portiou  of  tliclr  property,  no  matter  of  whitt 
iMJrU  fi'oiu  an  unproductive  destiautiou  to  a  productive,  lias 
liad  tJio  effect  of  eaueiiig  more  food  to  bo  appropriated  to 
Oie  coiiijutnptiuii  of  iiruduclive  liibourers.    Tlie  tlistiiietion, 
tLen,  betweeu  Capital  luid  Sol-L';ipilii.!,  docs  not  lie  in  tlic 
kiud  of  comniodiiic:;,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  capitiiHst — in 
his  will  to  employ  them  for  one  purpose  rather    fliaa 
anotlier;  and  all  property,  however  ill  adapted  iu  itself  for 
the  use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so  soon  us  it,  or 
the  value  to  1)0  received  from  it,  is  eet  apart  for  producli^i 
reinvestment.    Tlic  ftum  of  all  tlio  values  bo  destiued  bj 
their   respective   possciyorft,   composes   the  cnpitnl  of   th< 
country.     Whether  all  those  values  arc  iu  a  ^liapc  directli 
applicable  to  productive  uses,  «ial<es  no  difference.     One 
appropriated  to  that  cud,  tlicy  do  not  fail  to  fiud  a  upy 
transforming  themselves  into  things  fitted  to  be  applii 
to  it. 


§  3.    As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  (he  country  is  de- 
voted to  production  is  capital,  so.  convcreely,  the  whole  of 
tlie  capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  production.    Tliia 
second  proposition,  however,  must  be  taken  with   ^uwftj 
limitations  and  explanations.     A  fund  may  be  becking  foi 
producrive  employment,  and  find  none,  sdnpted  to  the  incli- 
nations of  its  posscscior:  it  then  u  capital  Btill,  but  unem- 
ployed capital.    Or  the  stock  may  consist  of  unsold  goods,! 
not  susceptible  of  direct  application  to  productive  uses,  and 
not,  at  the  moment,  marketable  :    these,  until  sold,  arc  in 
the  condition  of  unemployed  capital.    Aguiu,  ai-ljficial  or 
accidental  circmnstanoes  may  render  it  nc<'os5ary  to  possess, 
a  larger  stock  in  advance,  that  is,  a  Inrgcr  capital  before' 
ontetiDg  on  production,  than  is  required  by  tlic  nature  of 
tilings.    Suppose  that  the  government  lays  a  tax  on  the 
production  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  us  for  instance  by 
taxing  tlic  matenal.    The  manufacturer  has  to  advance  the 
tax.  before  commencing  the  maimfacture,  and  is  therefuro 
under  a  necessity  of  having  a  larger  accumidntcd  fund  than 
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required  for,  or  is  netually  employed  in,  tlio  production 
wlUeli  be  carries  on.  He  inu&t  have  a  larger  capital,  tu 
mniutaiu  tlie  siimo  quantity  uf  productive  labour ;  or  ^wliai 
is  equivalent)  with  a  ^vcn  capital  lie  maintains  le&i  labour. 
Tbia  mode  of  levying  taxes,  therefore,  limits  unnecessarily 
the  iudubtry  of  the  country  :  a  portion  of  the  fund  destined 
by  ita  ownui-s  fur  production  helug  diveited  from  its  pur- 
puec,  and  kept  In  a  conetant  &tatc  of  advance  to  thu  govern- 
ment. 

For  another  example  :  a  fanner  may  enter  on  his  farm 
at  such  a  time  of  the  year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
oau,  two,  or  even  three  quurterb'  rent  before  oblaiuiug  any 
return  from  the  produce.  This,  therefore,  muet  be  paid  out 
of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when  paid  for  the  land  itself,  and 
not  for  inipi-ovcmeulii  made  in  it  by  labour,  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive expenditure.  It  is  not  an  outlay  for  tbo  support  of 
labour,  or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or  materials  the 
produce  of  1al)0ur.  It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an 
appropriated  natural  agent.  This  natural  a<;eiit  is  iudeed 
as  indispen^hlo  (and  even  more  i>u)  as  any  iiiiplemeut :  but 
the  Imviiig  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  U  not.  In  thu  case  uf  the 
implement  (a  thing  produced  by  hibour)  a  price  of  some 
sort  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  existence :  but  tlic  land 
exists  by  nature.  The  payment  for  it,  therefore,  is  not  one 
of  the  expenses  of  production  ;  and  the  necessity  of  miikiny 
tlie  paj-ment  out  of  capital,  makes  it  requisite  that  there 
eliould  be  a  greater  capital,  a  greater  antccetlcnt  accumula- 
tion of  thu  ])ruducu  of  j>ast  hibonr,  tlian  is  naturally  ncccs- 
BAry,  or  ibiui  ia  needed  where  iaiid  is  occupied  ou  a  diOerent 
srfitem.  ThiA  extra  capital,  though  intcndeil  by  ita  owners 
for  production,  is  in  reality  employed  nnpro<!uctiveIy,  and 
annually  replaced,  not  from  any  produce  of  its  own,  but 
from  tlic  pi-oiiuce  of  the  labour  Bupportod  by  the  remainder 
of  the  farmer's  cajfital. 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the  pi-odnctivo  capital  of  a 
country  which  h  employed  iu  paying  the  wages  and  eahirits 
of  labourers,  evidently  is  not,  all  of  it,  6trictly  aiul  intlis* 
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pensably  necefsary  for  prodnclion.  As  much  of  it  as  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  UGce&sttnes  uf  lil'o  ami  Lealtli  (an  excess 
which  in  tlic  case  of  skilled  labourers  w  iisusdly  consider- 
able) is  not  expended  in  eiipporting  labour,  Imt  in  reinu- 
norating  it,  and  the  labourers  cr»uld  wait  fur  thiu  part  of 
their  remuneration  until  the  production  in  completed  :  it 
neetis  not  necessarily  pre-oxist  as  capital :  and  if  they  iinfor- 
tiinatety  had  to  forego  it  altogetlier,  the  same  amount  of 
proiliiftioii  might  take  place.  In  order  that  the  whole 
remnneration  of  the  labourers  should  be  advanced  to  them 
In  daily  or  weekly  payments,  there  must  exist  in  advance, 
nutl  lie  a])propriated  to  priAductivo  use,  11  greater  »tock,  ur 
capital,  than  would  Bufiicc  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent 
of  production  :  greater,  by  whatever  auiount  of  remunera- 
tion thclabo^ircrs  receive,  beyond  what  tlic  sclf-intcrcM  of  a 
prudent  Blavc-mflstcr  would  assi^  to  his  slaves.  In  trnth, 
it  is  only  after  an  abundant  capital  bnd  already  been  nccu- 
umlated,  that  the  practice  of  payiug  iu  advjuieo  any  remu- 
neration of  Ifibouv  beyond  a  bare  subsisjtenee,  could  possibly 
have  ari&en  :  binee  whatever  ifi  so  piiid,  is  not  really  applied 
to  production,  but  to  the  unproductive  consmnptio?!  of  pro- 
ductive labourers,  hidiciiting  a  fund  fur  jiroduclion  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  admit  of  habitually  diverting  a  part  of  it 
to  a  mere  convenience. 

It  w'd]  be  obser\ed  that  I  have  assumed,  that  the  labour- 
ers are  always  subsisted  from  capital :  and  this  is  obvion&Iy 
the  fact,  though  (ho  capital  needs  not  necessarily  be  fnr- 
nislicd  by  a  pcniori  called  a  capitalist.  When  the  labonrer 
maintains  himself  by  fnnds  of  bis  omhi,  as  when  a  i)ea6ant- 
farmer  or  proprietor  lives  on  the  produce  vi  his  hind,  or  ani 
artisan  works  on  his  own  account,  they  arc  ttill  oupportcdi 
by  capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provide*!  in  advance.  Tiio 
peasant  does  not  Fubsist  this  year  on  the  pro<lnpe  of  thta 
ycar'5  harvest,  but  on  that  of  the  last.  Tlie  artisan  is  not 
b'viog  on  the  proceeds  of  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  but  on 
those  of  work  previously  executed  and  disponed  of.  Each  is 
supported  by  a  fiiiiall  capital  of  his  own,  which  he  period- 
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fcally  replaces  from  the  produce  of  liU  labour.  Tlic  large 
capitalUt  is,  in  like  niuutier,  muintalncd  from  funds  provided 
in  advance.  If  ht>  personally  conducts  liia  operatione,  as 
much  of  Iiia  personal  or  Ituu.«clio!d  expcudituro  as  docs  not 
escced  ii  fair  remuneration  of  hia  labour  at  tlio  market  price, 
must  be  considered  a  part  of  Ids  capital,  expended,  like  any 
other  capital,  for  production ;  and  his  penwiiul  consump- 
tion, so  far  a0  it  consists  of  necessaries,  is  prodnctivo  con- 
sumption. 


§  3.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  most  add  a  few 
more  illustrations,  to  bring  out  into  a  still  stronger  and 
clearer  Hgbt  the  idea  of  Capital.  As  M.  Say  tndy  remarks, 
it  is  on  Ihe  very  ek-nicnts  of  oi:r  stdjject  that  illustration  is 
most  UBcfiiUy  bestowed,  siuRD  the  greatest  errors  wLich  pre- 
vail in  it  may  bo  traced  to  the  want  of  a  thorough  mastery 
over  the  clementar)-  ideas.  Nor  is  this  surprising:  a  brancJi 
may  bo  diseased  and  all  the  rest  healthy,  but  unsoundness 
at  the  root  diffuses  unhcalthiness  through  the  whole  tree. 

Let  U8  therefore  consider  whether,  and  in  what  cases, 
the  property  of  th<jse  who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  engaged  hi  production, 
can  be  regnnled  as  capital.  It  is  so  called  in  common  lan- 
guage, and,  with  i-cfcrcTice  to  the  individual,  not  improp- 
eriy.  All  funds  from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  income, 
which  income  be  can  nee  without  sinking  and  dissipating 
the  fund  itself,  are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But  to 
transfer  hastily  and  ineoneideratcly  to  the  gcneml  point  of 
view,  propositions  which  arc  true  of  the  individual,  has 
been  ft  Fonrco  of  innumerable  errors  in  politicnl  economy. 
In  the  present  instance,  that  which  is  virtnially  capital  to 
the  individual,  is  or  is  not  capital  to  the  nation,  according 
as  the  fund  which  by  the  supposition  he  has  not  dissipated, 
hoa  or  has  not  been  dissi]>atcd  by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
poumis  belonging  to  A,  be  lent  to  IJ,  a  fanner  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  iu  B's  occupation.    It  is  as 
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niiicli  capital  na  if  it  belouged  k»  B.  A,  \&  tvn\\y  a  former 
or  innnut'acturer,  not  ptTsoiialty,  but  in  respect  of  his  ptv»p- 
erty.  Capital  worth  ten  thousand  poumlit  is  cinplojed  In 
pixxluctiou — ^in  maintaiiiiug  labourer*  and  jiroviding  tool 
aud  materials;  wliic-h  capital  belongs  to  A,  wbile  B  tuket' 
the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and  receives  for  his  renimiciu- 
tiou  tbu  diflerencc  between  the  proJit  which  it  yields  and 
the  interest  liu  pays  to  A.    Tlits  is  the  simplect  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A'e  ten  thoueand  pounds,  instead  of 
being  lent  to  B,  are  lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, by  whom  they  are  employed  in  improTing  the  pro- 
ductive pnwei-s  of  his  estate,  by  feuciug,  druiniug,  load- 
inalving,  or  permanent  manures.  This  is  productive  em- 
ployment. The  ten  thousand  pounds  aro  suiil:,  but  not 
dissipated.  They  yield  a  pL-rmancnt  return  ;  the  land  now 
afTordii  an  increase  of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  lias  been  judicious,  to  replace  the  amount,  and  in 
time  to  multiply  it  uianUold.  Ilei-e,  then,  is  u  value  uf  tun 
thousand  pounds,  employed  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
e<mntry.  ndd  constitutes  n  capital,  for  which  C,  if  he  lets 
his  land,  receives  Iho  returns  in  the  nominal  form  of  in- 
creased rent ;  and  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receive  from 
these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  sucli  annual  sum  as 
has  been  agreed  on.  We  will  now  vary  the  circumstances, 
aud  suppose  that  C  does  not  employ  the  loan  in  improving 
his  land,  but  in  i>aying  olt'  a  fonner  mortgage,  or  in  making 
a  i^rovision  for  children.  M'hetUcr  the  ten  thonsand  ponuds 
thus  cmplrtvwi  arc  cftpital  or  not,  will  depend  on  what  is 
done  with  the  amount  by  the  ultimate  receiver.  If  the 
cliildi-en  invest  their  fortunes  in  a  productive  cmplojnncut, 
or  the  mortgagee  on  being  paid  ofl"  lends  the  amount  to 
another  londlioldcr  to  improve  his  laud,  or  to  a  manufac* 
turer  to  extend  liis  business,  it  is  still  capital,  because  pro- 
ductively employed. 

Suppose,  however,  tliat  C,  the  borrowing  landlord^  is  a 
B]K'n<ltlirift,  who  burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his  fortune 
but  to  squander  it,  expending  the  amount  in  equipages  and 
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entertainments.  In  a  jcar  or  two  it  ia  dissipntci],  anil  witb- 
out  return.  A  is  as  ricli  as  before  ;  ho  has  no  longer  his  Ten 
tbou^nd  pounds,  but  lie  has  a  lion  on  tlic  land,  vbicli  be 
could  still  sell  for  that  amonnt.  C,  however,  ie  iO.'M'^ 
poorer  than  formerly  ;  and  nobody  is  richer.  It  tuny  bo 
said  that  those  are  richer  who  havt-  made  profit  out  of  the 
money  while  it  was  being  &pcnt.  No  doobt  if  C  lost  it  )>y 
gaming,  or  was  cheated  of  it  by  Iiis  servants,  that  h  a  mere 
transfer,  not  a  dctitritction,  and  thoBO  who  have  gained  the 
amount  may  employ  it  productively.  Bnt  if  C  has  re- 
ceived the  fair  value  for  his  expenditure  in  articles  of  feub- 
biisceuce  or  luxury,  which  he  has  consumed  ou  hiuiself,  or 
by  meaus  of  his  tiurvunts  or  gucat«,  these  articluti  have  ceased 
to  exie^t,  and  nothing  ha»  been  produced  to  replace  them : 
while  if  the  eanic  sum  had  heca  employed  iu  fanning  or 
mannfactnring,  the  conaumption  wliich  would  have  taken 
place  would  have  beeu  more  than  balanced  at  the  end  of 
year  by  new  jiroducta,  created  by  the  labour  of  tliose 

lo  would  ill  tliat  ease  have  been  the  consumers.  By  C*« 
prodigality,  tliat  wliieh  would  have  been  coiieuuied  with  a 
return,  ie,  consumed  without  rcturn.  C.'s  tradesmen  may 
have  made  a  profit  during  tlio  process;  but  if  the  capital 
had  been  expended  productively,  au  oquiralctit  profit  wonld 
have  been  made  by  builders,  fencers,  tool-malccrs,  and  the 
tradespeople  who  supply  the  consumption  of  the  Ubouriiig 
classes;  while  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say  nothing 
of  on  increase),  C  would  have  had  tliti  ten  thousand  pounds 
or  its  value  replaced  tu  him,  which  now  he  has  uut.  There 
is,  therefore,  on  the  general  rcsnlt,  a  diflcrcnco  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  community,  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds,  being  the  amount  of  C's  unproductive  exi>enditure. 
To  A,  the  difference  is  not  material,  since  his  income  is 
secured  to  him,  and  while  the  sccm'ity  is  good,  Hud  the 
larkct  rate  of  interest  tlic  same,  he  can  always  sell  tlio 

irtgagc  at  its  original  value.  To  A,  therefore,  the  Hen  of 
"ten  thousand  pounds  on  CTs  estate,  is  viilually  n  capital  of 
that  amount ;  but  is  it  so  in  reference  to  the  conuunnity  I 
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It  is  Jiot  A  bad  a  capitiil  ol'  ten  tlioiieaiid  poimdB,  but  tliia 
lias  been  extinguished — dissipated  and  destroyed  by  C*3 
prodigftlity.  A  now  receives  Ids  income,  not  from  tlie 
produce  of  Lis  capital,  but  from  gome  other  source  of  in- 
uomu  belonging  to  C,  probably  from  tlie  rent  of  bis  land, 
that  l£y  from  payments  made  to  him  by  farraors  out  of  the 
produce  of  their  capital.  T!ie  national  capital  is  dimin- 
islied  by  ten  thousand  poinidt*,  and  the  national  income  by 
nil  which  those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  m  capital, 
would  have  produced.  Tlie  loss  does  not  fall  on  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  capital,  since  the  destroyer  has  af»reed  to 
indemnify  liitn  for  it.  But  hie  loss  is  only  a  small  portion' 
of  that  sustained  by  the  commnnity.sinee  what  was  devoted 
to  the  ui^e  ami  consumption  of  the  proprietor  was  only  the 
interest ;  the  capital  it=elf  was,  or  wonld  have  been,  em- 
ployed in  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  labourers,  regularly  reproducing  what  they  con- 
sumed :  uad  of  this  maintenance  they  are  deprived  without 
compensation. 

T.ct  us  now  vary  the  hypothesis  still  further,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  money  is  borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord,  but  by 
the  State.  A  lends  his  cupital  to  Government  to  carry  on 
a  war:  he  buys  from  the  State  what  are  called  government 
securities ;  that  is,  obligations  on  the  goveniment  to  pay  a 
certain  annual  income.  If  the  government  employed  the 
money  in  making  a  railroad,  this  might  ho  a  productive 
employment,  and  A's  property  would  still  be  used  as  capi- 
tal ;  but  since  it  is  employed  in  war,  that  is,  in  the  pay  of 
officers  and  soldiers  who  proiluce  notliing,  and  in  destroying) 
a  quantity  of  gimpowder  and  ballets  without  retuni,  t!io 
government  is  in  the  situation  of  C,  tho  spendthrift  laiid- 
loitl,  and  A*s  ten  thousand  pounds  are  so  much  national 
capital  which  once  existed,  but  exists  no  longer:  virtually 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as  wealth  or  i>roduetion  is  con- 
cerned ;  though  for  other  reasons  the  employment  of  it  may 
have  been  justifiable.  A'g  snbscqncnt  incotnc  is  derived, 
uot  from  the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but  from  taxes 
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drawn  from  tlie  produce  of  the  remaining  capital  of  ibe 
cominuiilty ;  to  whom  \m  capital  is  not  vielding  any  return, 
to  indoninify  tliciii  for  tlie  payment ;  it  h  all  lost  and  piue, 
and  what  tie  now  posse^&es  is  a  claim  on  the  retarne  to  other 
people's  capital  and  industrj'.  Tliia  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  hack  the  equivalent  of  hia  capital,  which  be  may  ai^er- 
wards  employ  productively.  True ;  hut  ho  does  not  get 
hack  his  own  capital,  or  anything  which  it  has  produced  ; 
that,  and  all  it»  poddiblo  rctm-ns,  are  extinguiehed :  what  be 
getd  iis  the  capital  of  6omo  other  person,  which  that  person 
is  willing  to  exi-hangc  for  bis  lien  on  the  taxesi.  Another 
capitalist  substitutes  Iiimself  for  A  as  a  mortgagee  of  tlie 
public,  and  A  ^tuhstitutea  himself  for  the  other  capitalist  as 
the  possessor  of  a  tiind  employed  in  production,  or  available 
for  it.  By  this  excliango  the  pi-oductive  powers  of  the  com- 
munity are  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  The  breach 
in  the  capital  of  the  country  was  made  when  the  govern- 
niuut  spent  A's  money  :  whereby  a  viduc  of  ten  thousand 
poiuids  was  withdrawn  or  witlilield  frona  prodnctivc  employ- 
ment, placed  in  the  fund  for  nnpro<Utctivc  cunsumplion,  and 
destroyed  without  equivalent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


rCM)ASn;NTAL  propositions  RESPECnXG  CJTITAL. 


§  I.  If  thu  precwling  explanations  havo  anaworod  their 
pnrpoM,  they  hnvo  given  not  only  a.  siitiiciently  eoiiiplcto 
po&sessioii  of  the  idea  of  Capital  aeoonlinjjr  to  ile  definition, 
but  a  BuiBi'icnt  fiiinilinrity  witli  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
aniidst  the  obscurity  witli  which  the  complication  of  indi- 
rTiduul  circninstanws  surrounds  it,  to  have  prepared  even 
the  tmpractieed  reader  for  certain  elementary  propositions 
or  theorcuifi  respecting  capital,  the  full  comprehension  of 
which  IB  already  a  considerable  etep  out  of  darkness  into 
light. 

Tlie  first  of  these  propositions  is,  That  industry  is  limited 
\j  capital.  Thia  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  taken  for  granted  in 
many  eoramon  forais  of  speech  ;  but  to  sec  a  truth  occa- 
sionally is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habitually,  and  admit 
no  propositions  inconsistent  with  it,  is  auotlier.  The  axiom 
was  until  lattrly  almost  univeriMilly  disregarded  by  iegisla- 
toTB  and  political  writers ;  and  doctrines  irrcconcilcablc 
with  it  are  still  very  commonly  professed  and  inculcated. 

Tlio  following  are  common  expressions,  implying  it« 
Inith.  The  act  of  directing  iiidusttr  to  a  particidar  employ- 
ment is  described  by  the  plirasc  "  applying  capital "  to  the 
employment.  To  employ  iudustn."  on  tlie  land  is  to  apply 
capital  to  the  land.  To  employ  labour  in  a  manufaettu^  is 
to  invest  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Tliis  intplies  that  in- 
dnstry  cannot  be  employed  to  any  greater  extent  than  thero 
is  capital  to  invest.    The  proposition,  indeed,  must  be  as- 
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sentcd  to  aa  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  apprehended.  Tito 
cxprcs^oD  '*  ttpi>!ying  capital  *'  h  uf  course  metaphorical : 
what  ia  really  upplied  is  labour  ;  capital  being  an  indispen- 
sable condition.  Againj  we  often  Bpeak  of  the  "  productive 
powers  ot'capitnl.^'  Ttiis  expression  is  not  !itcrally  correct. 
^e  only  productive  powers  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents ;  or  it'  any  portion  of  capital  con  by  o  stretch  of  lan- 
guage be  said  to  hare  a  prodnctiTc  power  of  its  own,  it  ia 
only  tools  and  luachinery,  which,  like  wind  or  water,  may 
be  said  to  cotiper.ite  with  labour.  The  food  of  labourore 
and  the  materials  of  production  bave  no  piwUictire  power ; 
but  Iftbonr  cannot  exert  itis  productive  power  unless  pro- 
vided with  them.  There  can  be  no  more  iudu^tr}-  tlian  is 
plied  with  matenals  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat.  Self' 
lent  as  tho  thing  is,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  people 
of  a  country  arc  maintained  and  have  their  wjiutu  supplied, 
not  by  the  produce  of  present  labour,  but  of  past.  They 
consume  what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is  nltout  to  be 
produced.  Now,  of  wliat  has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is 
allotted  to  the  support  of  productive  labour;  and  there  will 
not  and  cannot  be  more  of  that  latjour  tlian  the  portion  so 
allotted  {which  is  the  capital  of  the  country)  can  feed,  and 
provide  with  the  raateriids  and  instniments  of  pro<liiction. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident,  it  long  continned 
to  be  believed  that  laws  and  governments,  without  creating 
capital,  could  create  industry.  Not  by  malcing  tlie  people 
mure  laborious,  or  increusiiig  the  eflieiency  of  their  labour ; 
tbeee  are  objecits  to  which  the  goverument  can,  in  some 
degree,  indirci-Hy  ccntribnte.  Rut  without  any  increase  in 
the  skill  or  energy  of  tlie  labonrers,  and  witliout  causing 
any  persona  to  labour  who  had  previously  been  maintained 
in  idleness,  it  was  still  thought  that  the  govermiieut,  with- 
out providing  additional  funds,  could  create  additional  cm- 
pl(n-ment.  A  jzovt-nmu-nt  wnnld,  by  prohibitory*  laws,  put 
a  Stop  to  the  imjvortation  L>f  sumo  cuuunodity  ;  and  when  by 
thig  it  had  catise^l  the  commodity  to  be  produced  at  home, 
it  would  plnme  itself  upon  having  enriched  the  country 
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with  a  new  branch  of  industry,  would  parnde  in  etntigtical 
tallies  the  amount  of  produce  yielded  and  laliour  employed 
in  tbo  production,  and  take  credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as  a 
gain  to  the  country,  obtained  tlirough  the  proliibitoiy  law. 
Although  this  sort  of  political  arithmetic  had  fulk>n  a  little 
into  dificredit  in  England,  it  i>till  flountJieb  iii  thu  nntions  of 
Contineutal  Kiirope.  Und  legislators  been  aware  that  in- 
dustiy  is  limited  by  capital,  they  would  have  6ccu  that,  the 
aggi-egatc  capital  of  the  cuuiilry  nut  having  been  ijicrcascd, 
any  portion  of  it  whii^h  they  by  their  laws  had  eaujHid  to  bo 
embarked  in  the  newly-acquired  branch  of  industry  must 
have  been  withdrawn  or  withheld  fi-om  some  olhur ;  ia 
wliich  it  gave,  or  would  have  given,  employment  to  prob- 
ably about  the  game  quantity  of  labour  whicli  it  employe  tn 
its  new  occupation.* 

§  2.  Because  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  we  are  not 
however  to  infer  that  it  always  reaches  that  limit.  There 
may  not  be  as  many  laboururs  obtainable,  as  the  capital 
would  maintain  and  employ.  Tliis  has  becu  known  to 
occur  iu  new  colonies,  where  capital  has  sometimes  perished 


"  An  cxc«pliaa  mu^l  tirr  a<Iniilti-i[  when  llii^  iniliistrjr  cnsalwt  or  uplwld  by 
tbe  reslricljvc  law  belongs  tn  die  cIam  orwlmt  arc  ciiILe<l  domeslio  BiUuracUireaa  - 
Theao  beln^  canicMl  ou  by  pcrsous  nlrrady  M — h^  libiiurinj;  faiiiilk^  Iu  ihe  la- 
ternls  of  other  cmjilo.vmt-oi—tiutruufi.Tufi'Bpiial  lo  ibu  ui'cupncion  t>>  ntvamuj 
to  iu  beiat;  iindertnkcQt  bi-yoiid  ihc  value  of  lliv  nmlcrialH  kriI  tooU,  which  it 
often  Incon&iderahle.  K,  tb«n<foiP,  a  prntectinj;  duty  caii]W3  iliia  occupttlon  to 
be  cnnicd  on,  whivn  it  othunriiv!  would  pot,  thcnr  !■  in  tliin  c&K  ■  nnil  incmw 
oTlhe  produtlion  of  tb«  country, 

In  otdcr  Iu  rcudcr  out  tlioDraticsl  prupodtiun  iavulcc'ribU',  lbi«  ppculiar  CMO 
mun  be  oUowed  fnr ;  but  it  docs  not  touch  ihc  pnicuol  dtwtriaa  of  freo  Inda. 
Bomeiftic  monafAclurcj  cAnnot,  from  the  ytry  nature  of  tidngs,  require  pro<«o- 
Hon,  siDcethodoImimpnce  of  the  liit«>iirCT*  Mng:  provided  fi-ora  oth»  scrarccA, 
tlie  price  of  the  prailuct,  honever  udcU  it  luny  ht  reduced,  ]a  nt^flriy  all  cktr 
gain.  If,  tlierviure,  Ibe  dutovstiL'  produecn  nlirt  from  thtt  ctMujiHilimi,  it  b 
nerrr  from  hmmnij,  but  bccatLic!  Uio  prmluct  l»  nut  worth  lhi>  lal  lour  it  «ons  in 
the  opinion  of  the  bMt  Judgea,  thoM  who  eiijov  the  one  and  uadutgo  the  other. 
They  pivftr  thi,*  Mcrifim  of  buying  their  elotliing  to  the  khour  of  mnlciii^  it. 
They  will  nut  couiinue  their  Intwiir  unkn  sueicty  will  gtre  iliom  more  for  k, 
tkta  in  tbiur  owu  opinion  ite  product  'u  wonb. 
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ily  for  wnnt  of  IaIiouf:  tlie  Swan  River  settlement 
)w  called  Westoni  Australia),  in  tbe  first  years  uftcr  its 
fonndation,  iraa  an  instnnce.  There  are  many  persons 
maintained  fruni  exi^tiug  capital,  vrbo  produce  nothing,  or 
wlio  niiglit  produce  much  more  than  tliey  do.  If  the 
Iwbonrere  were  rei.luecd  tt>  lower  wages,  or  induced  to  work 
more  huur»  tor  the  Eamu  wages,  or  if  their  families,  who  arc 
idy  maintnined  fmm  capital,  were  cmploj'cd  to  a 
Uer  e.\tent  than  they  nuw  arc  in  adding  to  tbe  prwluce, 
a  given  capital  would  afford  employment  to  more  industry. 
The  unproductive  consumption  of  productive  labourcrg,  the 
whole  of  which  is  now  supplied  by  eapital,  might  cease,  or 
he  pustiKtncd  tintil  the  prmluee  cunm  in ;  and  additional  pro- 
ductive hthourers  might  he  maintained  with  tlio  amoimt. 
By  6uch  menus  society  might  obtain  from  its  o:ii&ting 
rc^ouived  a  gnaler  quantity  of  produce  :  and  to  such  means 
it  Itos  been  driven,  when  the  sudden  dcstraction  of  some 
large  portion  of  its  capital  rendcrol  the  enjployinont  of  tlie 
remainder  with  the  greatest  possible  eflcct,  a  matter  of  para- 
mount consideration  for  the  time. 

"Wlicrc  indn.--try  lia*  not  come  up  to  the  limit  imposed  by 
capital,  govcminents  may,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by 
importing  additional  Inbuuren,  bring  it  nearer  to  tlmt 
limit :  aa  by  tlie  importation  of  Coolies  and  free  Kogroes 
into  the  VCmt  Indies.  Tlicre  is  anolher  way  in  which  gov- 
enunents  eun  create  additional  induttlry.  They  can  cruat« 
capital.  Tlicy  may  lay  on  taxes,  and  employ  the  amount 
productively.  They  may  do  what  is  nearly  eijnivalent ; 
thcjr  may  lay  taxes  on  income  or  expenditure,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  1«iward<;  jiaying  off  the  public  debts.  Tlie  fund' 
holder,  when  ]>aid  off,  would  still  dcbiro  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  projierty,  mort  of  which  llierefore  would  lind  its 
way  into  productive  employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fund  for  unproductive 
expenditure,  since  people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
from  what  they  would  have  saved,  but  partly,  if  not  chiefly, 
.from  what  they  would  have  spent.    It  may  be  added,  that 
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any  incrcnsc  in  the  prodtirtivc  power  of  cnpital  (or,  more 
properly  speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements  in  the  art« 
of  life,  or  otherwise,  tenda  to  increase  the  employwont  for 
labour;  since,  when  tliero  is  a  greater  produce  altogether, 
it  is  always  probable  that  souie  portion  of  the  incrcai^c  will 
Imj  saved  ami  converted  into  capital ;  especially  when  the 
increased  returns  to  productive  induistry  hold  out  an  addi- 
tional temptation  to  the  conversiun  of  funds  from  an  unpro- 
ductive destination  to  n  productive. 

g  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  industry  i;*  limited  by 
capital,  60  on  (ho  other,  every  increase  of  capital  Rives,  or  is 
capable  of  giving,  luldilional  employment  to  industry  ;  and 
thi^  without  assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean  to  i)v»y  that 
the  capital,  or  part  of  it,  may  be  so  employed  a*  not  to  Biip- 
{>ort  labourers,  being  iixed  in  machinery,  buildings,  im- 
provement of  land,  and  tlic  like.  In  any  Ini^e  increase  of 
capital  a  considerable  portion  will  generally  bo  thus  cm- 
ploycdj  and  will  only  coiiperatc  with  labourers*  not  main- 
tain them.  "What  T  dn  intend  to  assert  is,  (hat  the  jwrtion 
which  in  destined  to  their  maintenance,  may  (suppofciuj;  iio 
alteration  in  auytbiug  else)  be  indefinitely  increased,  with- 
out creating  an  impossibility  of  finding  the  employment: 
jii  other  words,  that  if  there  are  human  beings  cnpnblo  of 
woi-k,  and  food  to  feed  thcui,  they  nuiy  always  la*  employed 
in  producing  something.  This  proposition  requires  to  be 
•omewhat  dwelt  upon,  being  one  of  those  which  it  is  cx- 
eee*Ungly  easy  to  a&sent  to  when  preeentwl  in  general 
terms,  but  iomcwhnt  dilBcult  to  keep  fast  hold  of,  in  the 
crowd  and  oonftision  of  tlio  actual  facts  of  society.  It  is 
also  very  uiuch  opposed  to  common  doctrines.  There  is  not 
an  opinion  more  general  aniuiig  nmnkiud  than  this,  that  the 
unproductive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is  net-cs-sai-y  to  the 
employment  of  tlie  poor.  IJeforc  Adam  Smith,  the  doctrine 
had  hardly  been  queationetl ;  and  even  einee  his  time, 
authors  <pf  the  highest  name  and  of  great  ment*  have  con- 

*  I'oT  eiuuple,  Ur.  MiUlbu^,  I>r.  Cbalmcni,  M.  tie  Sisaondi. 
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tended,  that  if  consumers  were  to  save  and  convert  into 
capitiil  more  than  a  limited  portion  of  their  itK^omr,  imd 
were  not  to  devote  to  unjirodnetire  consumption  an  amount 
of  means  bearing  a  certain  ratio  to  t)ie  capital  of  the  conn- 
tr>',  the  extra  accnmnlation  wonld  be  merely  so  iiukIi  waete. 
since  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  commodities  whkli 
the  capital  so  creatwl  would  produce.  I  conceive  this  to  b« 
one  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  polilieal  economy,  from  the 
practice  of  not  bej^lninng  with  tlie  e\amination  of  simple 
cflseSf  but  rushing  at  once  into  tlie  complexity  of  concrete 
phenomena. 

Ever}'  one  can  §ee  that  if  a  benevolent  ^vemment  pos- 
KAteficd  all  the  food,  and  all  tlie  iuiplcmcntti  and  materiak. 
of  the  community,  it  could  exact  productive  labour  from  all 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food,  and  could  be  in  no 
danger  of  wanting  a  field  for  tlie  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labonr,  since  as  long  as  there  was  a  single  want 
unsaturated  (which  material  objects  could  supply),  of  any 
one  individual,  thu  labour  of  the  community  could  be 
tamed  to  the  production  of  ^nictbing  capable  of  gatisfying 
that  want.  Now,  tlie  individual  possessora  of  capital,  when 
tijoy  add  to  it  by  fro&h  accumulations,  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing  whicli  we  suppose  to  be  done  by  a  benevo- 
lent government.  As  it  ii^  allowabli;  to  put  any  case  by 
way  of  liypothesift,  let  us  imagine  the  most  extreme  case 
conceivable.  Suppose  that  every  capitalist  came  to  be  of 
opinion  that  not  being  more  raeritoriuus  than  a  well-eon- 
ducted  labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better ;  and  accord- 
ingly laid  by,  from  conscientious  motives,  thu  suqduB  of  his 
profit.^;  or  eupposo  this  abstinence  not  spontaneous,  but 
imposed  by  law  or  opinion  upon  o.li  capitalists,  and  upon 
landowners  likewise.  Unproductive  expenditure  is  now 
reduced  to  its  lowest  limit :  and  it  is  askc<I,  how  ig  the 
increased  capital  to  6ud  cmployiucnt  i  Who  is  to  buy  the 
goods  wliicli  it  will  pnjducef  Tliere  aiv  no  longer  cus- 
tomerB  even  for  thoeu  which  were  produced  befui-y.  The 
therefore,  (it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold  ;  they  will 
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periblt  iQ  the  warchuu^es  ;  until  capital  is  brought  dowu  to 
what  it  was  orif^innUy,  or  rather  to  as  niudi  less,  a£  the 
deuiund  i>i'  the  custumerB  has  lei«uueJ.  Uiit  this  i&  Beeing 
only  one-hall"  of  the  matter.  In  the  cast!  Buppoaed,  thoro 
wuitlil  no  longer  be  niiv  dcmarul  fur  hixnrii-s,  on  the  part 
of  capitalistfi  and  landowners.  But  whcu  these  elas&es  turn 
their  income  into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby  auiiihilale 
their  power  of  con&uiiiption ;  they  do  but  trRUsfer  it  from 
themeclvcs  to  the  labourers  to  ivlioiu  tliey  give  employ- 
ment. Now,  there  are  two  pussiblu  suppofiitioiiB  iu  regard 
to  the  labourers ;  either  there  U,  or  there  is  not,  an  inercaee 
of  their  numbei'6,  pit'portioaal  to  tlie  iucreaee  of  capital. 
If  there  is,  the  ca&o  offers  no  difficulty.  Tlie  production  of 
neceGBariiis  for  the  uew  population,  lakes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  lu.iuries  for  a  porHoii  of  the  old,  and  siippHoa 
exactly  the  amount  of  employment  which  has  been  lost. 
Hut  Buppoae  that  there  is  no  MicreaM  of  population.  ITic 
whole  of  what  was  previously  expended  in  hixnriee,  by 
capitalists  and  landlords,  k  distributed  amouf;  the  existing 
labourers,  in  the  form  of  additional  wages.  Wuwill  assume 
them  to  be  already  snfiieiently  Bupplied  with  necessaries. 
AVliat  follows  'i  Tliat  the  laliourei's  hecomo  coii&mnere  of 
luxuries ;  and  the  capital  previously  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  luxuries,  ia  still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  Bame 
nianner  :  the  difl'crcnce  being,  that  the  hixunos  are  ttharcd 
among  the  community  generally,  instead  of  being  contincd 
to  a  few.  Tlie  increased  accumulation  and  increased  pro- 
duction might,  rigorously  speaking,  coutinue,  mitii  every 
labourer  had  everj-  indulgence  of  wealtJi,  consistent  with 
cnntinuing  to  work  ;  supposing  that  the  power  of  their 
labour  were  physically  gufRcieal  to  produce  all  tliis  amount 
of  indulgences  for  their  whole  niuuber.  Tlius  the  limit  of 
wealth  is  never  deficiency  of  consumers,  but  of  prodncoTii 
and  profluctivo  power.  Every  addition  to  capital  gives  to 
labour  either  additional  employment,  or  additional  renmuo- 
ratiou  ;  enriches  cither  the  country,  or  the  labouring  clas^. 
If  it  finds  additional  hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases  the 
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■ggrcgntc  prodnce :  if  oiil;'  the  same  hands,  it  gives  thcni  a 
hir^i^T  share  of  it ;  ani!  perhnpa  even  in  this  case,  hy  §tiiim- 
latingtbejn  to  greater  exertion,  augriients  the  produce  itcvlf. 

§  4.  A  e.ccoTKl  fiindamcntal  theorem  rwpecling  Ca])i- 
tal,  relates  to  the  source  fi-om  wliloh  it  is  derived.  It  is  the 
reeult  of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this  liee  ahundaotly  in 
what  has  been  already  said  on  tlie  suhjert.  Kut  the  propo- 
eitiou  uo^ds  i<(iinii  further  iihistration. 

If  al!  pcraons  were  to  expend  in  p<?rsonal  indulgences  nil 
that  they  produce,  and  all  the  income  they  receive  from 
what  is  produced  by  others,  capital  could  not  inrrensc.  All 
capital,  with  n  trilling  exception,  was  originally  the  result 
of  saving.  I  aay,  with  a  trilling  exception  ;  because  a  per- 
son who  lulionrs  on  liia  own  aoeonnt,  mar  spend  on  his  own 
■coount  all  he  produces,  without  iKcoming  desiitntc;  and 
the  provision  of  ncccs&arios  on  wliicli  he  snbsietn  until  he  has 
reaped  his  harvest,  or  sold  his  coiumodity,  though  a  tvol 
capital,  cjuinot  be  said  to  have  been  saved,  since  it  is  all 
nsed  for  thu  supply  of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as  speed- 
ily as  if  it  had  Ipcen  eonsunied  in  idleness.  Wo  may  imagino 
a  number  of  individuals  or  families  settled  on  as  many  sep- 
arate pieces  of  land,  cncli  living  on  what  their  own  labonr 
produces,  and  consuming  the  whole  produce.  Hut  even 
those  must  save  (that  is,  spare  from  their  personal  eonsnm|)- 
tion)  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  seed.  Some  saving,  there- 
fore, there  must  have  been,  even  in  this  simplest  of  all 
states  of  economical  i-elatiuns ;  people  must  have  produced 
more  than  they  uswl,  or  used  less  than  they  producctl. 
StQl  more  must  they  do  so  before  they  can  cmplny  other 
labourers,  or  increase  their  production  beyond  what  can  bo 
accomplished  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  All  that 
any  one  cmplo>-8  in  supporting  ami  carrying  on  any  other 
labour  (ban  liis  own,  must  have  been  originally  brought 
together  by  saving;  somebody  must  have  produced  it  and 
forborne  to  consume  it.    "We  may  say,  therefore,  without 
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niatoriftl  inncciiracT,  that  all  capital,  and  espccialtj'  all  nddi- 
taon  to  capital,  axe  the  rcisult  of  saving. 

In  a  nule  and  viulent  state  of  society,  it  continually  hap- 
pens tliat  the  person  who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  jwi-son 
who  lias  saved  it,  but  wnie  one  vrho,  being  stronger,  or  l>e- 
longing  to  a  more  powerful  commuuity,  has  pos^esaed  him- 
self of  it  Uy  plunder.  And  even  in  n  state  of  things  in 
which  property  was  protcftcd,  the  inci'esb^e  of  capital  hat 
usually  been,  for  a  luiig  time,  nniinty  derived  from  prlva* 
tious  which,  though  essentially  llie  some  with  Bavin^,  ore 
not  generally  called  by  that  name,  becauee  not  voluntai-y. 
The  actual  producera  have  been  slave*,  comiwUed  to  pro- 
duce tL6  much  uti  furee  could  extort  from  theiu,  and  to  con- 
Buniu  as  little  as  the  Bclf-intercst  or  the  usually  very  Blender 
hiimaniiy  of  their  taekniaslenj  would  permit.  Tliia  kind  of 
compulsory  saving,  however,  would  iiot  have  caused  any 
increase  of  capital,  unless  a  part  of  the  amount  hwl  been 
saved  over  again,  voluntarily,  by  the  master.  It'  all  that  he 
made  hi£  slaves  produce  and  forbear  to  eun&uuie,  had  been 
consumed  by  him  on  personal  indulgences,  he  would  not 
have  increased  hid  capital,  nor  been  enabled  to  inaUitaiu  an 
iucreasiug  number,  of  slaves.  To  iiiaintatn  any  slaves  at 
all,  implied  a  prerious  gaving ;  a  stock,  at  loa&t  of  tboti, 
provided  in  advance.  Tliis  saving  may  not,  however,  have 
been  made  by  any  getf-imposcd  privation  of  tlie  master; 
but  wore  probably  by  tliat  of  the  slaves  themselves  while 
free;  the  rapine  or  war,  which  deprived  theih  of  their  per^ 
sonal  liberty,  having  transferi-ed  also  their  accumulations  to 
the  conqueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  term  saving,  witli 
the  associations  usually  belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly  Rt 
the  operation  by  which  capital  is  increased.  If  it  were 
said,  for  instance,  that  llie  only  way  to  accelerate  the 
iucreaso  of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saviug,  tlie  idea  would 
probably  be  pnggeiited  of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased 
privation.  But  it  is  obvious  tliat  whatever  inereniies  the 
productive  power  of  labour,  creates  an  additional  fund  to 
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m&kc  savings  from^  nml  onnblca  cnpital  (o  l)0  enlftrged  not 
only  wjthoni  fidditioiial  privation,  Init  ponrnrrcntlj  wlili  an 
iucrease  of"  i>ersonal  eon  sumption .  Neverthelcse,  (liere  ia 
here  an  mcreaii«  of  saving,  in  the  scientitic  senm.  Tliough 
there  u  more  co7irtime<l.  there  U  a1t>«j  more  spKrc-d.  There 
is  a  greater  excess  of  pruiluctioit  over  consumption.  It  is 
consistent  with  correctness  to  i*all  this  a  gn^atur  saving. 
Though  the  term  its  nut  unul)jectiL>nahte,  thero  is  riu  otlier 
which  is  not  liahlc  to  as  great  objections.  To  consume  less 
than  is  produced,  is  saving;  and  that  is  the  process  by 
vhich  capital  is  increase*! ;  not  necessarily  by  conBumiiig 
}t:i&t  ab&olutcly.  We  niust  not  alluw  uureelves  to  he  so 
JUQch  (hv  bhivei)  i>i'  uoi-ds,  lis  to  be  unable  tu  uhj  thu  word 
leaving  in  this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  to  increase  capital  there  U  another  way  besidcu  cou- 
Buuiing  less,  namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  A  third  fundamental  theorem  respecting  Capital, 
closely  connected  with  the  ono  last  discussed,  is,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  i-csull  of  saving,  it  is  ncvcrtheletts 
eonsuiMcd.  Tim  word  saving  does  imt  im])ly  thnt  what  is 
saved  is  not  conaumed,  nor  even  necessarily  that  its  con- 
iramption  is  deferred  ;  bnt  only  that,  if  consumed  imme- 
diately it  ie  not  cunsumcJ  by  the  pei-pon  who  Aftvcs  it.  If 
merely  laid  by  fur  future  use,  xt  is  said  to  be  Iioaifled  ;  and 
while  hoarded,  is  not  consumed  at  all.  But  if  enipluyott  as 
capital,  it  irf  all  Oiinsiimcd  ;  though  not  hy  the  eapitalist. 
Part  is  exchanged  for  tools  or  macliincry,  whieli  are  worn 
oot  by  nse :  part  for  seed  or  materials,  which  arc  deetrf>yi'd 
as  such  by  being  sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  alto- 
getlier  hy  tlie  consumption  of  the  ultimate  prtxluet.  The 
rciuaindcr  is  jiaitl  in  wages  to  productive  labourers,  who 
consume  it  for  their  daily  wants  ;  or  if  tlioy  in  their  turn 
save  any  part,  this  qIim*  is  not,  generally  speaking,  hoardeil, 
bnt  (tliroiigh  savings  banks,  heneiit  clubs,  or  some  other 
channel)  re-employ«l  as  capital,  and  consumed. 

The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong  example  of  tho 
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ueccisitjk-  of  attention  to  the  mcfst  ulemeutarj-  truths  of  our 
subject :  for  it  is  one  of  the  inoBt  elenxentary  of  them  a)), 
and  yet  no  oiio  who  has  not  bestowed  some  thought  ou  the 
matter  is  habitually  awai-o  of  it^  and  most  aro  not  oven 
willing  tu  admit  it  wlmn  liiiit  Btutod.  To  the  rulgar,  it  ia 
not  at  all  npparcut  tliat  wlmt  id  savcil  is  coii.sniiierL  To 
them,  every  one  who  Bavos,  ajipcara  iu  the  light  of  a  person 
who  hoards ;  they  may  think  sncK  cunduet  permissible,  or 
eveu  lauduble,  when  it  is  to  provide  fur  a  fauiily,  and  the 
like;  but  they  have  no  coneeption  of  it  as  doing  good  Lo 
other  people :  saving  i8  to  them  another  woitl  for  ket'iiiiig  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  Bpending  oppeara  to  them  to  be  dis- 
tributing it  among  othcra.  Tlio  person  who  expends  hie 
fortune  in  unproJtictive  consuuiption,  ia  looked  upon  as 
difiusiug  bcne6t8  all  around  ;  and  is  aa  object  of  t>o  much 
favuur,  tliat  boukj  jiurtion  of  the  eanio  popularity  attaches 
even  to  him  who  spends  wliat  does  not  belong  to  hiin  ;  who 
not  only  dcfitroys  hia  own  capital,  if  he  ever  had  any,  hut, 
under  prctenco  oi  borrowing,  and  on  prumiye  of  repayment, 
posMsses  himself  of  capital  belonging  to  others,  and  destroys 
tliat  likewise. 

Tliis  popular  error  comes  from  attending  to  tf  small  por- 
tion otily  of  the  consequences  that  flow  5x>ui  tlie  Baviug  or 
the  spending ;  all  the  c^etits  of  either  wliieh  are  out  of  sight, 
being  out  of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is  saved,  into  an 
imaginary  strong  liox,  and  there  lo&es  sight  of  it ;  what  ia 
spent,  it  follows  into  the  bauds  of  tradespeople  and  depen- 
dents; but  without  reaching  tho  ultimate  dcaliaation  in 
eitlier  case.  Saving  (for  productive  investment),  and  spend- 
ing, coincide  very  closely  in  tho  first  stage  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  ejects  of  botli  begin  will)  eoneuniption  ;  witli 
the  dostniclion  of  a  certain  portion  of  wealth ;  only  tho 
things  consumed,  and  the  persona  consuming,  are  diiferent. 
There  is,  in  tho  one  case,  n  wearing  out  of  tools,  .1  destruc- 
tion of  material,  and  a  quantity  of  food  and  clothhtg  sup- 
plied to  labourers,  which  they  destroy  by  use  :  iu  the  other 
case,  there  is  a  consumption,  that  is  tL>  say.  a  destructiou,  of 
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vine^r  equipages,  and  fiiriittiire.  Tlius  far,  tJio  eoofeqacnco 
to  the  national  wcaltb  \im  been  much  tlic  sninc ;  an  cr|uiva- 
lent  qnnntity  of  it  has  \»xn  doBti-o^ved  in  both  east's.  JJul 
in  tbu  8i)cnding,  this  first  sti^  is  nUo  the  final  stage  ;  tliat 
particular  amount  of  the  p'rotluoo  of  labour  ban  (iiiiflp|»carcd, 
and  there  is  nothing  lert ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  saving 
p«8on,  dnring  the  whole  time  that  tlio  destruction  wui 
goin^  on,  huB  had  labourers  at  work  repairinjj  it ;  wbu  aro 
ultimately  found  to  biivo  replaced,  with  an  incri'asc,  tbo 
equivalent  of  what  hatt  been  consumed.  And  as  this  ojiera- 
tion  admits  of  being  repeated  indefinitely  without  any  fresh 
act  of  isaviu<;,  a  tiaving'  oiiee  made  becomes  a  fund  to  main- 
tain a  cnrreijpondiug  number  of  lahourera  iu  pciiiotuity, 
rei>r«xluciii^  annually  their  own  imiintcmuicu  with  n  profit. 
It  is  the  intervention  of  money  whii^h  obsi!iipc»!,  to  an 
onpraetised  npprehciisioii,  the  true  character  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Almost  all  expenditure  being  carried  nn  liy 
mesna  of  money,  the  money  conies  to  be  looko<l  upon  aa  the 
main  feature  in  the  transaction ;  and  since  that  does  not 
pezub,  but  only  changes  hands,  people  overlook  tlio  destruc- 
tion wliicli  takes  place  in  the  case  of  unproductive  expendi- 
ture. The  money  being  merely  transferred,  they  think  the 
wealth  also  has  only  been  handed  over  from  tfie  Bpcndtlirift 
to  other  people.  Bnt  this  is  simply  confounding  money 
with  wealth.  Tlie  wealth  which  has  been  dc«troyc<l  was 
DOt  tbe  money,  but  tlie  wines,  equipages,  and  fumituro 
which  the  money  purchased ;  and  these  having  been 
destroywl  witliont  return,  society  collectively  is  jioorer  by 
tho  amount.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  vines,  e^iuip- 
agcs.  and  furniture,  aro  not  sub^tstcnee,  tools,  and  materials, 
and  could  not  in  any  case  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  laboar ;  that  they  are  adapted  for  no  other  than  unpro- 
ductive consumption,  and  that  the  detriment  to  the  weallh 
of  the  community  was  when  they  were  protluce*!,  not  when 
they  were  consumed.  I  am  willing  to  allow  thi^  as  faro* 
k  necessary  for  the  argument,  and  the  remark  would  be 
rerj  pertjnent  if  tliese  expensive  Inmrios  were  drawn  from 
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nu  esistinR  Btoek»  never  to  lie  rfpiciiislied.  But  sinec,  on 
the  conlran*,  tbey  continue  to  be  prnduced  aB  long  as  there 
are  consumers  for  them,  and  arc  produced  in  increased 
qnantity  to  meet  an  increascKl  denmnd  ;  the  choice  uiade  by 
a  cousmner  to  expend  five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries, 
keeps  a  corresponding  number  of  labourers  employed  from 
year  to  year  in  producing  Ihiu^  which  can  he  of  Jio  use  to 
production  ;  their  bervices  being  loRt  bo  far  us  rugardB  tlio 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  itud  the  toots,  materials,  and 
food  which  they  annually  couijume  being  so  much  enb> 
tracted  from  the  general  stock  of  the  coniinunity  npplicablo 
lo  productive  ]iurpoije8.  In  proportion  as  any  clasd  is  Im- 
provident or  lu^iuriouB,  the  industry  of  the  country  takes  the 
direction  of  produiiin*:  luxuries  for  their  use ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  for  productive  lalionrcra  is  diininished,  but 
the  subsistence  and  instruments  which  are  the  means  of  such 
employment  do  actually  exist  in  snmller  quantity. 

Saving,  in  ehurt,  enriches,  and  spending  im^wverishee, 
the  eunmiunity  along  with  the  individual ;  which  is  but 
Baying  in  other  words,  that  society  at  large  is  ncher  by 
what  it  expends  in  maintaining  ami  aiding  prodnetive 
labour,  but  ]^ioorer  by  what  it  consumeR  in  its  enjoyments.* 

•  It  Is  perlutiu  woriL  while  lo  tlirei:!  uwmion  to  icvi'ral  drcuniawiMjiM ' 
fflJcEi  lo  a  d-niiiii  rxtoiil  diininwli  the  Jctrimont  cauhpiI  to  the  ^iMicnil  wrnltli  by 
thv  prodigality  of  Individii&Li,  or  hum  up  a  ccimponMLtir^Ti,  mote  or  less  ample,  na 
a  ctmaeqauioe  of  tho  doiriment  It&tU.  One  at  ttn-M  i*,  tluit  !i[>enillhrtnA  do  not 
neitallT  mieoefd  in  cftnauming  uU  Uicy  i>|icnil.  Their  hatiitunl  cnrelcwncM  u  to 
expondiliiD'  nuaM  tlicm  to  bo  cheated  miiJ  rolibed  oii  all  'imirlOTS,  oHvn  by  pef» 
Wins  of  fnigal  hnbiis.  Large  acouiiiulatioiu  urc  cuulitiually  made  by  tho  Bgcuti^ 
Bicwanl*,  and  urvu  tluioalic  Eerrniite,  of  itnpnivident  pt^r^ous  of  fortune:  aii4 
ihey  ]My  much  higher  pricM  Tor  oil  purchtuot  than  pttriplc  of  carcfhl  hoHia, 
irhich  accounti)  for  ihcir  being  popular  as  ciutomcm  They  bi-l',  thL-rtforf.  ictu- 
nlly  not  able  lo  get  into  their  poG»c»iou  and  deitmy  a  iiiianlity  of  wtolili  by  tsf 
means  wtuirBl»>nl  lo  the  foTtuuc  wliich  they  ilimi^Kitc.  Much  of  it  i«  merely 
IratitifetTed  to  others,  by  whnm  n  pnn  may  be  Barotl.  Anotbipr  ibin^  to  tx;  nb* 
•ettfed  i*,  Uutt  Uio  prodig^ity  of  »o:tie  may  r«lu«;  olliCTs  to  a  foix'*"J  econoiOT. 
Euppow  a  *iiddi>n  rlvQiiiDi)  for  Home  article  cf  lusury,  cmuwd  by  llii!  caprice  ofa 
prodigRl,  wliich  uot  haviiij^  Iwen  (.ttlciitnlrd  on  IjuforL-hainl,  thero  Iia»  ln'CU  no  tn* 
<r*a»eof  ihe  unml  wiiply,  Tlie  pritei\ill  rlst-;  aiid  may  liae  bcyuiiJ  tht  means 
or  ibc  InclliuktiDRB  of  aome  of  the  linbittul  cAnsumcn,  whn  niny  In  contwqucnoe 
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§  6.  To  return  to  our  fiindamentEl  theorem.  Every- 
thing whicli  is  produced  is  congnincd ;  botli  wlmt  is  saved 
and  what  is  eaid  to  be  epent ;  and  the  fonner  quite  as 
rapidly  aa  tlie  latter.  All  the  ordinarr  forms  of  Ianu:iiagc 
tend  1o  dit^iiise  this.  When  people  talk  of  tli«  ancient 
weuith  of  a  cotintrj',  of  ritdics  inhcrilcil  from  ancestors,  and 
diiiilar  ex]>reRsiong,  the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the  riches  so 
trtuii-iiiitted  were  produced  long  ago^  at  the  time  when  they 
arc  said  to  have  been  first  a^'quinnJ,  and  that  no  ]K>rtioD  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  produced  this  year,  except 
as  much  as  may  have  been  tins  year  adde*!  to  tlie  totAl 
amount  Tlie  liaet  is  far  otiicrwise.  The  greater  part,  in 
value,  of  the  wealth  now  existing  in  England  lias  been  pro- 
ductnl  by  human  hands  within  the  last  twelve  months.  A 
very  small  proijorliou  indeed  of  that  liu^e  ajwrcgate  was  in 
cxiatencc  ten  ycarii  ago ; — of  the  present  productive  capital 
of  tho  country  scai-cely  any  part,  except  fann^houacs  and 


forci;o  ih«ir  KCnutamed  iadul^acc,  suit  mv«  the  nmnitnt.  If  the?  do  not,  twt 
COniiiKiD  U>  «ap«Bd  U  f^mi  >  nine  ma  bcfort  on  tli(  comiuoditj,  tUe  deaien  i& 
It  obtain,  for  onlylho  vaine  rtunnlitv  of  Uio  urllclv,  n  ■Kuru  iiii-roawd  hjr  thit 
wM»  of  «'luil  the  qicndllirin  hu  puiil ;  uid  ibua  ihc  hdkiuiii  wtiicli  hr  lusc«  i» 
tmufemd  l>o>lily  to  tliL-tu,  uid  may  be  sildcd  to  their  mpimt ;  lii»  iQcrviuc*]  per- 
Nul  conmtDption  bc-iiig  mnilc  ii|i  l<v  th«  privations  of  ibe  oiher  iiurcluuicra,  wbo 
hsrc  obtiUnrd  1cm  iliu  nfiiaal  of  thi-ir  accurlointd  gniti6aaion  for  iliu  fomc 
aqninUnii.  (tn  the  other  Imnd,  ■  roimtcr  pruc»K  mu-t  be  going  oa  soncohere, 
daen  tbc  prodi|;til  must  iuivr  ilimini^li^il  hii  fiurchaitr^  iti  maw  oilier  quarti-T  to 
babtic(T  the  auK^^ciitalion  ia  tlus ;  lie  haa  pctfanpi*  oallnl  in  fund)  i-mptojcd  in 
nwuiniiiK  pniductirc  labour,  and  ^i;  <lratL*ni  in  >ufi«lM«nc«  and  In  Ih?  Imtni- 
nuDle  of  praduciioa  hare  lud  cuniiDotlilii-a  Ivlt  on  thtHr  lumtlj^  or  h«*«  rvc«lve<l, 
for  the  usual  amounl  of  commuditU'e,  n  1c^  than  usiuil  return.  But  xucb  Iosks 
of  Ibi'oiDc  or  cnpttAl,  by  inJii^trioUii  pi:nio»!^  cxcojit  when  of  extrwjnliiuiry 
UDount,  fttf  p^crilly  made  up  hj  incrcojcd  picdiinf;  iind  prlritflon ;  m  that  the 
MfHtal  of  UiL-  t'oniiuuiiitT  Miny  not  l>t,  on  the  irbolc,  hapitif«d,  snd  lh«  prodif^ 
!&>/  limxc  luid  hi*  wlf-iiiiliilgrncu  nC  tlii;  cijwum;  nwt  of  the  pcniianeiit  rCMurcvt, 
Imt  of  the  iproponiry  plcwnjreB  anil  GDiafarta  of  odi«r«.     Knr  in  otitj*  caac  tho 

IcoOLiDuniti  aic  [loorci-  bv  ufa^t  lui;  one  fpenda,  onlem  ntbcra  an?  in  roiMCi]qcnce 
linl  to  ciirtAJI  Oifir  epmdiiiic.  TIa'rv  uru  >t-t  otlieraud  iuon>  recomtlte  wan  In 
vhich  the  prflfuHon  of  ^ninc  may  brinj;  aliont  ita  conpctiMlJciD  1q  die  extra  sav- 
ing nf  otlii-m;  hat  ihit*:  can  onty  be  condkl«red  In  tint  port  of  Die  Fourth 
Donk.  nhicti  treats  of  i)u'  limiting  principle  tolhc  acrumiiUiiOB  of  capital. 
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mnnnfactorics,  and  a  few  Rlii|H  ami  mncIiincR;   and  ere 
tlieao  would  not  in  most  caecu  have  gnrvivcd  so  long,  it'ftedtl 
]al>our  had  not  been  cmjdoyed  Trithin  that  period  tn  putting] 
them  into  repair.    The  land  ftubeiste.  and  the  laud  in  nlinc 
tiic  only  thing  that  fiuhsiats.    Ercrything  which  i&  prodac 
perislies,  and  moet  things  very  quickly.    MoBt  kinds  of 
capital  ore  not  fitted  hy  thoir  nature  to  be  long  prceerrcd. 
Thero  arc  a  ibw,  and  but  a  few  productions,  eapahtc  of  a, 
very  prolonged  existence.     Westminster  Abbey  has  lasted ' 
niany  centuries,  with  occasional  repairs ;   eoiuc   Grecian 
eeulptnrcs  have  existed  above  two  thoueand  years ;  tho 
Pyramids  perhaps  double  or  treble  that  time.     But  these 
were  objects  devoted  to  unproductive  nse.    If  we  except 
briiigos  and  aqueduets  ((o  which  may  in  some  countriea  be^ 
added  tanks  and  emboukmenta),  there  are  few  instance* 
of  any  edifice  applied  to  industrial  purposes  which  has  been 
of  great  duration ;  such  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against 
wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good  ceonoiny  to  construct  them  of 
the  solidity  necessary  for  permanency.     Capital  is  kept  in 
existence  from  ago  to  ago  not  Iiy  p^c'3e^^'ation,  but  by  per- 
petual reproduction :  every  part  of  it  is  used  and  deatroyed, 
generally  very  soon  after  it  is  produced,  but  those  wlio  con- 
sume it  ai-e  employed  meanwhile  in  producing  more.    Tho 
growth  of  capital  is  similar  to  tho  growth  of  population. 
Ever)-  individual  who  is  born,  dies,  bnt  in  each  year  tho 
number  born  exceeds  the  number  who  die:  thepojmlation' 
thei-elbte,  always  ineroascs,  though  not  one  person  of  those 
composing  it  was  alive  until  a  very  recent  date. 

§  7.  This  perpetual  consumption  and  reproduction  of 
capital  affords  tho  explmiation  of  wliat  has  so  often  excited 
wonder,  tho  great  rapidity  with  which  countries  recover 
fmm  a  state  of  devastation  ;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  earthquakes, 
floods,  hurrieancs,  and  the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and  ilcstroys  or  earriea 
away  nearly  all  tho  moveable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  tho 
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in]iabiUTit3  are  ruined,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  after,  every- 
tliiiijt  is  much  m  it  waft  before.  Tlii«  vit  medicairix  naitira 
has  bet'u  a  subjec-t  uf&tcrilu  astuuifiltuient,  ur  Uaa  boeu  cited 
to  exemplify  tlie  wundtrful  strengtb  of  the  principle  of 
eaviug,  which  cau  repair  siicli  ononuoufi  Itissra  iu  so  l>ricf  oil 
iutcrval.  lliorc  is  nothing  at  .ill  wuTidc-rful  in  tliu  luattei'. 
What  the  enemy  have  destroyed,  would  hove  hccu  de- 
stroyed in  a  little  time  by  tlie  inhabitants  thcinM^lvc^ :  the 
wealth  which  they  so  rftpidly  reproduce,  would  have  needed 
to  be  reproduced  and  would  have  been  rcprodncctl  in  any 
case,  and  probably  in  as  short  a  time.  Nothing  \&  changed, 
exc-ept  that  (hiring  the  reproduction  they  have  not  now  the 
advantage  of  confeuming  what  had  hecu  ppoduec^i  prcvioua- 
]y.  The  possibility  of  a  rapid  repair  of  their  disasters, 
mainly  depends  on  whether  the  country  has  been  depopu- 
lated. If  its  effective  population  have  not  been  extirpated 
at  the  time,  and  arc  not  &tarred  afterwards ;  then,  with  the 
same  skill  and  knowledge  which  titey  hud  before,  with  their 
land  imd  its  peniianent  iniprovenients  undestruyed,  and  the 
more  durable  buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or  only  par- 
lially  injured,  Ihey  have  nearly  all  the  re^juibites  for  their 
former  amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as  much  of  food 
left  to  tlium,  or  of  valuables  to  buy  food,  as  enables  thcni 
by  auy  amount  of  privation  to  remain  alive  and  in  working 
condition,  they  will  ui  a  ^hort  time  have  raised  as  great  a 
produce,  and  acquired  colleclively  as  great  wealth  and  as 
great  a  eaiiilal,  ns  before ;  by  the  more  eontinaianee  of  that 
ordinary  amount  of  exertion  which  they  are  accust«"<med  to 
employ  in  their  occupations.  Nor  does  this  evince  any 
Etrengtb  in  the  principle  of  saring,  iu  the  popular  senee  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  place  is  not  intentional  absti- 
nence, but  involuntary  privation. 

Yet  60  fatal  is  the  habit  of  thinking  through  the  me- 
dium of  only  one  set  of  technical  phrasci.  and  so  little 
reojion  have  studious  men  to  value  themselves  on  being 
exempt  from  the  very  same  mental  infirmities  which  beset 
the  vulgar,  that  tliis  simple  explanation  was  never  given  (so 
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far  as  I  am  awaru)  by  any  jjolitical  ecouoniiet  bfl'ore  Dr. 
CbalmerH ;  u  writer  many  of  wliu^c  opiiiiona  I  tliinlt  crro* 
noous,  liut  who  has  always  the  merit  of  studying  phenomena 
ftt  first  hand,  and  expressing  them  in  a  Inngiinge  of  \m  own, 
wliich  often  iincovers  aspects  vi  the  truth  that  the  received 
phrastolugies  only  tend  to  hide. 

I  8.  Hio  same  antbor  CArries  out  tJiis  train  of  thought 
to  some  important  eoncIusionB  on  another  dotwly  connected 
Bubject,  that  of  government  hmiis  for  war  purposes  or  other 
unprodnctive  expenditiu-c.  These  loans,  hei'ng  drawn  from 
capita!  (in  lieu  of  taxee,  which  would  getiondly  have  heen 
paid  frxmi  ineume,  and  mado  up  in  part  or  altogether  by  in- 
creased economy)  must,  aceording  to  the  pnnHplos  we  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  iiupoveris]i  the  country:  yet  the  years 
in  which  expoDditiire  of  this  sort  has  been  on  the  j^catcBt 
scale,  have  often  been  years  of  great  apparent  prosperity  : 
the  wealth  and  reaour<ws  of  the  countrj-,  instead  of  dimin> 
ishiiig,  havo  given  every  Bigji  of  rapid  increase  during  the 
procc&a,  and  of  greatly  expanded  dimensiuus  after  its  close. 
This  was  confessedly  tlic  case  witli  Great  iJiitain  during  the 
Inst  long  Continental  war ;  and  it  would  take  some  space  to 
enitmcratc  all  the  nnfoimdcd  tlicuries  in  political  ct^onomy, 
to  wliich  that  faet  gave  rise,  and  to  which  it  eecured  tern- 
povai-y  ci-edence  ;  almost  nil  tending  to  exalt  nnprnductive 
expeiiditnre,  at  the  expense  of  productive.  Without  enter- 
ing into  all  the  causes  whicli  operated,  and  wliicli  commonly 
do  operate,  tn  prevent  these  estraordinnry  drafts  on  Ihe 
productive  resources  of  a  country  from  heing  bo  much  felt 
as  it  might  «?eem  roiisonablo  to  expect,  we  will  suppose  the 
most  unfavourable  caw  possible :  thai  the  whole  amount  bor- 
rowed and  dtstroycd  by  the  government,  was  abstracted  by 
tho  lender  from  a  productive  emplojinent  in  wliich  it  had 
actually  been  invested.  Tliu  capital,  therefore,  of  the  coun* 
trr,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so  much.  But  unless  the 
amount  abstrjictod  is  something  cnormnns,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  natnre  of  the  case  why  next  year  the  national  capital 
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kould  not  1)0  as  great  oi  ever.  Tbc  loan  cannot  have  been 
ten  from  that  portion  of  tlie  capital  of  tho  couiitrv  which 
consiAtii  of  toolti,  uiaehincry,  and  buildings.  It  must  havo 
been  wholly  drawn  from  llie  [Kirtion  employed  in  paying 
labourers :  and  the  labourers  will  Buffer  aix-ordingly.  Bnt 
if  none  of  tlicm  are  starved  ;  if  their  wages  can  bear  sucli 
an  amount  of  rednction,  or  if  charity  interposes  between 
them  and  ubsolnte  dutititution,  tberc  U  no  reason  that  their 
labour  should  produce  less  iu  the  next  year  than  in  the  year 
bcfurB.  If  they  pi-oduco  as  much  as  u£ual,  having  been 
paid  \c6S  by  sci  many  millions  sterling,  thoso  milHouR  aro 
gained  by  tlicir  employers.  The  breach  made  in  ttie  capital 
of  the  country  i«  thus  instantly  i-epaircd.  but  repaired  by 
the  privations  and  otlon  the  real  misery  of  the  labouring 
class.  Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods,  even  in  tho 
most  unfavourablo  circumstances,  may  easily  bo  timoa  of 
great  gain  to  those  whose  prosperity  usually  pasecB,  in  the 
estiutatiuu  uf  society,  for  national  prosperity.* 


*  On  the  other  hand,  ll  must  t»  Kueaibered  thai  wnr  »h4r«ctii  from  pradtiv- 
llra  ctnptoj-mcia  not  only  mpital.  but  UkcwlfO  klxniKn ;  that  lbs  faada  wiUi- 
<lnini  from  the  rcniuncrntion  of  prodactivc  Itbourcrs  wo  partljr  aaplojMl  la 
t*Jiitg  the  umc  or  other  huliviilaals  for  unprodnciive  labour ;  nad  that  bjr  ibia 
portion  of  Ua  ftfivu,  war  expcndictirc  acts  in  prcriicly  tlio  oppcwilir  nifiiincr  to 
lli«l  whirh  Dr.  L'halmm  points  ont,  and,  ao  f&r  •■  it  goo*,  din^vily  cotiiiicniciA 
the  «ir««la  deacribed  in  the  I«kI.  So  fu  m  labouren  ore  taken  rriiai  pttidticlioD 
tu  nun  tliv  ami)  ami  navv,  the  bboitriag  clawM  are  na(  daniagcul,  tho  copitnltidii 
arc  not  lionpfiitii,  anil  thp  general  produCQ  of  the  COtiaU;  m  dlmlubbed,  hj  war 
etpnuliiur''.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Chalmcra']  doctrine,  tlioujch  true  of  thb  oountry, 
la  wholly  ioapplirablc  to  countries  diffcn-ntlj  circumstanced;  to  Ytrnm,  for  n- 
■mple,  durinit  the  Napoleon  wars.  At  that  period  (be  dmight  on  tlic  Uhouring 
poptdalion  of  France,  for  a  loog  aerica  of  yean,  woa  cnormniia,  whit^  tho  futida 
which  aupportcd  tlw  war  wero  mostly  siipplii^l  Uy  coniritjuUon*  Uxmi  on  Uw 
cminirlca  ovornio  by  Ibo  FRDcb  arms,  n  very  small  prqwrtioii  alouo  conabllni; 
ot  Fn<nch  npitaL,  In  France,  accordingly,  the  nasra  of  labour  did  not  fall,  btit 
rtuHj ;  the  eiuplBym  nf  lolraur  ncre  noL  bcnoSlod,  but  liy tinsd ;  irliUo  iha  wealth 
of  the  country  waei  Impaired  by  the  mspciiBioB  or  total  Ion  of  bo  rast  an  anoNoC 
nf  ita  pr«>lrKiiT«y  labnur.  In  Rnc:lan<I  all  this  vna  rcvcn4>d.  Kiictand  employe) 
oomparatirfly  few  additional  toliHera  and  aailora  of  brr  own,  wliil>e  »liO  dlTCrtod 
biiD<ln-dH  uf  luilliunA  of  capltol  from  productirc  em]iluytii<^ui,  to  supply  miiiiilioua 
uf  war  and  auppint  armint  for  her  Cimtinenlal  aLliuit.     t'onacquaniir,  as  abown 
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This  leiid<(  to  the  vexed  quesliuii  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
hae  very  partiuularly  adverted ;  ivlietber  the  funds  required 
by  a  government  for  extraordinary  unproductive  expendi- 
ture, ftre  bcdt  raised  by  hmn«,  the  intci-cst  only  being  pro- 
vided by  taxvs,  or  whether  taxes  should  be  at  oucu  l«id  on 
to  the  whole  nmouut ;  wliicli  U  collud  iu  thu  fiuaueiul  vocab- 
ulary, raibiug  the  whole  of  tliu  6upi)lics  withiu  tltu  year. 
iJr.  Chaluiej«  is  strongly  for  the  latter  mcthoil.  }lo  save, 
the  comuiou  notion  iu  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  year,  you  require  wOiat  is  cither  impoeaiblc,  or  very 
inconvenient ;  that  the  pcojilo  cannot,  without  grent  hard- 
ship,  pay  the  wliole  at  once  out  of  their  yeai-ly  ineome;  and 
that  it  is  much  better  to  require  of  them  a  eiaalJ  pnyment 
every  year  in  the  shape  of  interest,  than  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice onec  for  all.  To  whi'jli  hU  answer  is,  that  the  BEtcrifico 
is  made  equally  in  citlicr  ca»e.  Whatever  is  spent,  cannot 
but  bo  drawn  from  yearly  income.  The  wliole  and  every 
]>art  (^f  the  wutiltli  produced  in  the  country,  forms,  or  helps 
to  form,  tlie  yearly  income  of  eomeboily.  Tlio  privation 
which  it  is  supposed  rniiBt  i*csiiU  from  taking  the  amount  in 
tlic  shape  of  taxes,  is  not  nvoidcd  by  taking  it  in  a  loan. 
Tlic  suffering  is  not  averted,  but  only  thrown  upon  tlic 
labouring  ctasECs,  the  leaat  able,  and  who  leaet  ought,  to 
bear  it:  whilu  all  the  iuconveniences,  physical,  moral,  and 
political,  produced  hy  maintJiining  taxes  for  the  per[)ctmil 
payment  of  the  interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss.  "When- 
ever capital  is  withdrawn  from  prudtiction,  or  from  the  fund 
destined  for  production,  to  be  K-nt  to  the  State  and  exjiended 
iiuproductively,  that  whole  sum  is  withheld  from  the 
Inbouriug  classes:  the  loan,  therefore,  is  in  trath  paid  off 
the  &auic  year  ;  the  whole  of  the  sacriticc  ncccssaiy  for  lay- 
ing it  off  is  actually  made :  only  it  is  paid  to  the  wrong 
persons,  and  therefore  does  not  extinguish  the  claim  ;  and 
paid  by  the  \cry  worst  of  taxe^,  a  tax  exclusively  on  tho  la- 
bouring class.    And  after  having,  in  this  most  painfid  and 

In  the  irxi,  liui  Inbourera  mtferol,  hnr  capiulista  prniipercil,  and  licr  periDUURU 
produciirc  ivMrnrccs  did  not  full  off. 
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unjust  of  way«,  ^ne  tlirotigli  Uvo  wliolc  effort  necessary  for 
extinguishing  the  <loht,  tlie  coniitry  Ttniaiiis  eliurged  irith 
rit,  and  with  the  payment  of  its  interest  in  pcrjx.-tnitj'. 

Thusc  vicw»  apitcar  to  me  striitly  jn&t,  in  so  (ax  as  the 
vahiv  nl>borbt,-<i  in  loans  wuukl  othunviee  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  prmlnutive  inUusti-y  williin  tha  country.  The 
practical  ttate  of  tho  case,  however,  Bcldom  exactly  eomv 
spoudii  with  this  euppoailion.  Tlie  loans  of  the  less  wealthy 
countries  are  made  chiefly  with  foreign  eajntal,  wliicli 
would  not,  pcrliaps,  have  been  brought  in  to  be  invested  on 
any  less  security  ihiin  tliat  of  tJic  girvemnicnt :  while  those 
of  rich  and  pro(*i»L-rous  countries  are  generally  made,  not 
witli  fundb  witlidraM'n  from  productive  employment^  but 
with  the  new  accumulations  constantly  making  from  in- 
come, and  often  with  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not  so  taken, 
would  have  migrated  to  colonies,  or  sought  other  invest- 
mcuts  abroad.  In  these  casea  (which  will  bo  inoi-e  ]>articu- 
Inrly  examitied  hcreiifter^),  tho  i^um  wanted  may  he  obtiuned 
by  hian  without  <letrimfnt  to  the  Inbourerti,  or  derangemetii 
Df  the  national  iudustn*,  and  even  perhaps  with  an  advan- 
tage to  bolli,  in  comparison  with  mining  tlie  amount  by 
taxation,  since  taxes,  especially  when  heft\-y,  arc  almost 
always  partly  paid  at  the  expense  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  saved  and  added  to  capital.  Besides,  in  a  coun- 
try which  nmke.4  bo  great  yearly  udditioiu>  to  its  wealtli  tliat 
a  part  can  be  taken  and  expended  unproductively  without 
diminishing  capital,  or  even  preventing  a  eonsiderahlo  in- 
crease, it  is  evident  that  even  if  the  whole  of  what  is  so 
taken  wouM  have  become  capital,  and  obtained  employ- 
went  in  the  country,  the  effect  on  the  labouring  classes  is 
far  le^  prejudicial,  and  the  ca^e  against  the  loan  sy&tciii 
much  less  strong,  than  in  tho  caBv  Urst  supjvot>cd.  This 
brief  antieipatiou  of  &  discussion  which  will  fmd  its  proper 
place  cLicwhere,  appeared  necessary  to  prevent  false  infer- 
ences from  the  premises  previously  laid  down. 


*  IhTm,  tMwk  ir.  dup.  ir.  r. 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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g  9.  Wc  ni»w  pft=fl  to  a  fourth  fundamental  theorem 
respecting:  Capital,  wliich  i»,  perhaps,  oftencr  overlooked 
or  mUconccivctI  than  even  any  of  tlic  foregoing.  What 
supports  and  employs  productive  Ubotir,  »  the  capital 
exp^-nded  in  setting  it  to  wyric,  and  not  the  demand  of  pur- 
chasers for  tho  produce  of  the  labour  when  completed. 
Demand  for  conimoditic6  is  not  demand  fur  Inhonr.  The 
demand  for  oominoditles  determines  in  what  particular 
branch  the  prodnction  of  labour  and  capital,  shall  ho  cm- 
ployed  ;  it  dctci'mincs  the  tiirecttott  of  the  labour ;  but  not 
tlio  more  or  letis  of  the  labour  itt^elf,  or  of  the  maintennuce 
or  payment  of  the  labour.  That  dcpcndfl  on  the  amount  of 
the  capital,  or  otiicr  funds  directly  devoteJ  to  the  sua- 
tenance  and  remuneration  of  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  velvet; 
a  ftiiid  ready  to  bo  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no  capital 
to  eetahlifih  the  manufacture.  It  tu  of  no  consequcnee  how 
frrcat  the  demand  may  he ;  nnlcBs  capital  i-;  attracted  into 
the  occupation,  there  will  bo  no  velvet  made,  and.  conse- 
qacntty  none  bought;  unles?  indeed,  the  desire  of  the 
intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so  strong,  that  he  employs  part 
of  the  price  he  would  have  paid  for  it,  in  making  advances 
to  work*-]>eople,  that  they  may  employ  tliemselves  in  making 
velvet :  that  is,  unless  he  convcrte  part  of  his  income  into 
capital,  and  invests  that  capital  in  tho  manufacture.  Let 
us  now  reverse  Uic  hypotlicsis,  and  suppose  that  there  is 
plenty  of  capital  ready  for  making  velvet,  but  no  demand. 
Velvet  will  not  be  made  ;  but  there  is  no  imrticular  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Manufac- 
turers and  their  labonrcra  do  not  pitjduec  for  the  pleasure 
of  their  cufitomcre,  but  for  t)ie  eujiply  of  their  own  wants, 
[uri!  having  Btill  the  cajiital  imd  the  labour  which  are  the 
oBsentiala  of  production,  they  can  cither  produce  somctliing 
else  which  is  in  demand,  or  if  there  be  no  other  demand, 
they  themselves  have  one,  and  can  produce  the  things 
which  they  want  for  their  own  cousumplion.  So  that  the 
employment  afforded  to  labour  does  not  depend  on  the  pur* 
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cUoacrs,  but  on  the  capital.  I  am,  of  course,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  cffocta  of  a  sudden  change.  If  the  demand 
ceases  nncxpcctedly,  atlcr  tlie  commodity  to  supply'  it  is 
already  jiroduced,  this  iiiti-odnces  a  diflVrcnt  clement  into 
the  qucetion :  tlic  capital  has  aetnally  been  euui^uuied  in 
jprodiieing  something  which  nobody  wanta  or  uses,  and  it 
B6  thcnrforc  pcrislicd,  and  the  employment  whidi  it  gave 
to  labonr  in  at  an  end,  not  bocnnsc  tlicre  U  no  longer  a 
demand,  but  because  there  is  no  longer  a  capital.  This  case 
therefore  doe*  not  tc&t  the  principle.  The  proi»er  te*t  is,  to 
sappoee  that  the  change  is  gradual  and  foreseen,  and  is 
attended  with  no  waste  uf  capital,  the  raanufactnro  being 
dificoutinucd  by  merely  not  replacing  the  maeliinery  a*  it 
wears  out,  and  not  reinvesting  the  money  as  it  comes  in 
from  the  sale  of  the  produce.  Tlie  capita!  is  thus  rendy  for 
a  new  employment,  in  which  it  will  maintain  as  mnch 
labour  as  before.  The  manulacturer  and  lus  work-people 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  skill  nod  knowledge  whieh  they  had 
acquired  in  tltc  piirticulur  business,  and  which  can  only  be 
partially  of  nso  to  them  in  any  other ;  and  thnt  la  the 
amount  of  loss  to  the  community  by  tlie  chimge.  But  the 
labourers  cin  Ktill  work,  and  the  capital  wliicU  previously 
employed  them  will,  either  in  the  same  hands,  or  by  being 
lent  to  others,  employ  either  those  labourers  or  an  equiva- 
lent number  in  some  other  occupation. 

Tliis  theorem,  that  to  purchase  produce  is  not  to  employ 
labonr ;  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  constitTited  by  the 
■wages  which  pwcede  the  production,  and  not  by  the  demand 
which  may  e.\iM  for  the  commodities  resulting  from  the  pro- 
duetion ;  is  a  proposition  which  greatly  needs  all  the  illi^s- 
trati<in  it  can  receive.  Tt  is,  to  common  apprebensiofl,  a 
paradox;  and  even  among  political  economiists  of  reputa- 
tion, I  can  hardly  point  to  any,  oxcopt  Mr.  Rieardo  and 
M.  Say,  who  have  kept  it  constantly  and  stendily  in  view. 
Almost  all  others  occasionally  express  tlicmselvcs  as  if  a 
person  who  buys  coimnodities,  tlio  produce  of  labonr,  was 
on  employer  of  labonr,  and  created  a  demand  for  it  as  really, 
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ami  in  tlie  «ime  sense,  as  it"  he  bought  the  lalwur  itself 
directly,  hy  tlic  [layuicDt  of  wages.  It  is  no  wonder  ibal 
political  econuojy  advances  slowly,  when  sucli  a  question  as 
tUis  titill  rmiiatiis  o|;eu  at  iU  very  tlireMiold.  I  a|iprelicii<1. 
tli&t  if  by  dumond  for  labour  be  iiicaut  tlic  dt-iniuid  by 
which  wages  arc  raised,  or  tlie  number  of  labuun-rs  in  cui- 
ploymc'iit  iiicreasL-d,  deumtid  for  cuiniuodttics  does  not  con- 
stitute demand  for  labour.  1  eonccivc  that  a  person  who 
buys -Commodities  and  consumes  them  himself,  does  no  good 
to  the  labouring  classes ;  and  tUia  it  U  only  by  what  he 
abataiug  from  consuming,  and  expends  in  direct  payments 
to  labourers  in  exchange  for  labour,  that  he  bc-nelitg  Die 
lalKiuring  dat^s,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount  of  their 
employ  meat. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the  principle,  let  nsput  the 
following  ease.  A  consumer  may  cxjKud  his  income  cillier 
in  buying  terriccB,  or  commoditie*.  Ue  may  employ  part 
of  it  iu  hiring  joui'ueymeu  bricklayers  to  build  a  house,  or 
excavators  to  dig  artifR-Ial  \akoSj  or  labourei's  to  make  [ilaii- 
tntions  and  lay  out  plun^uru  grounds  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  lie 
may  ex|Jond  the  same  value  in  buying  velvet  and  lace.  The 
qncstioii  is,  whether  the  diflercnco  between  these  two  modes 
of  expending  hja  income  afiV-cts  the  interest  of  tliL-  hibouring 
dasseit.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  he  em- 
ploys labourers,  who  will  be  out  of  employment,  or  at  least 
out  of  thiit  employment,  in  the  o])poiiite  case.  But  tlio^e 
from  whom  I  diilcr  eay  that  this  is  of  no  consequence, 
because  in  buying  velvet  and  laeo  he  equally  employs 
labourers,  namely,  those  who  make  the  velvet  and  lace, 
I  contend,  however,  that  in  this  last  case  he  docs  not  employ 
laboui-ers ;  but  merely  decides  in  what  kind  of  work  sonic 
other  person  shall  employ  them.  The  consumer  doea  not 
with  bis  own  funds  pay  to  the  wcavci-s  and  lacemokere  their 
day's  wages.  He  buys  the  finished  connnodity,  whicii  has 
been  pi-odnccd  by  labour  and  cajntal,  the  labour  not  being 
])aid  nor  the  capital  fnnijshfd  by  hiin,  hut  by  the  manufac- 
tnrer.    Suppose  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  expending 
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tliis  portion  of  Iiis  income  in  hiring  jourucymen  I'ncklayers. 
who  laid  out  the  amount  of  tlieir  wages  in  food  and  clothing, 
wliifh  were  also  produced  by  labour  and  capital.  Ue, 
however,  determines  to  prefer  velvet,  for  which  he  thus 
creates  an  cxtni  demand.  Tliis  demand  cannot  be  (-fttieiitd 
•without  an  extra  snpply,  nor  can  the  supply  be  produced 
witbottt  an  extra  c-apital :  where,  tlieii,  i«  the  cn]iitftl  to  come 
from !  Tliero  ia  nothing  in  the  consnniera  change  of  pur- 
pose which  makes  the  capital  of  the  country  greater  than  it 
otherwise  was.  It  appears,  tliu-n,  that  the  increased  demand 
for  velvet  conld  not  for  the  present  be  supplied,  were  it  not 
that  the  very  circuinstancc  which  gave  rise  to  it  has  set  at 
liberty  a  capital  of  the  exact  amount  required.  The  very 
snm  which  the  consumer  now  employs  in  baying  velvet, 
fonnerly  passed  into  the  hands  of  jonmoymen  brickliiyers, 
who  expended  it  in  food  and  nece&saries,  which  tliey  now 
either  go  witliout,  or  squeeze  by  their  competition,  from  tlic 
shares  of  other  laboarers.  The  labour  and  capital,  there- 
fore, which  fonnerly  produced  necessaries  for  \Uc  use  of 
these  bricklayers,  are  deprived  of  their  market,  and  mnat 
look  out  for  other  employment ;  and  they  find  it  in  making 
velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  very 
same  labour  and  capital  which  produced  the  necoesaries  turn 
tbemeelvca  to  producing  tliovelvft;  but,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  a  hundred  modest,  they  take  the  place  of  that  wbicli 
does.  There  was  capital  in  existence  to  do  one  of  the  two 
things — to  mnkc  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  necessaries  for  the 
journeymen  bricklayers ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at  the 
option  of  the  consumer  which  of  the  two  should  happen ; 
and  if  he  chooses  the  velvet,  they  go  without  the  neces- 
saries. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  suppose  tho  same  ease 
reverficd.  Tho  consumer  lias  been  accustomed  to  buy  vel- 
vet, but  resolves  to  discontinue  thnt  expense,  and  to  employ 
the  some  annual  sum  in  hiring  bricklayers.  If  the  common 
opinion  be  correct,  this  change  in  the  mwlc  of  his  expendi- 
ture gives  no  additional  employment  to  lalwur,  but  only 
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li-ansfers  viiipluviiioiit  fmm  vclrcl-makors  to  hrlcklayen. 
On  cWser  iubpcctiou,  Lowevor,  it  will  he  seeii  tliat  tliu^  is 
aa  increase  of  tho  totuL  sutu  applied  to  tlie  i-umuiieration  of 
laliour.  Tliu  vl'IvcI  iiiuuufnclurer,  supposing  liiiii  awaro  of 
tlio  (limiuiblicJ  dciunitd  for  Ids  cciniiiodit}',  diiiitiiii>lLus  the 
production,  and  ^atn  at  ]ibi;rty  a  conx-sponding  portion  of 
the  capital  employed  in  the  iiiuiiulacturL'.  This  capital, 
tlius  witlidrawn  from  the  maintenance  of  velvet-makers,  ia 
not  the  same  finul  with  that  which  the  customer  employs  iu 
maintaining  bricklayers ;  it  is  a  second  fimd.  Tbero  are 
therefore  two  funds  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  and 
remuneration  of  labour,  where  heCore  tlieie  was  only  one. 
There  is  not  a  tninafer  of  employment  from  velvet-m^aker*  to 
bricklayers  ;  there  is  a.  new  employment  created  for  brick- 
layere,  and  a,  transfer  of  empIojTiient  from  veU'ct-niakere  to 
some  other  lalwurcrs,  most  prabahly  those  who  produce  the 
food  and  other  things  wlileh  the  brlekhiyers  consume. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  bo  eaid,  tliat  though  the  money  hud 
out  Iu  buying  velvet  U  not  an  addition  to  capital,  it  replaces 
n  capital ;  that  thoiitrh  it  <loea  not  ci-catu  a  new  demand  for 
labour,  it  is  the  ncecasary  means  of  enabling  the  existing 
demand  to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be  said)  of  the 
manufacturer,  while  locked  up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly 
uppljfd  to  the  in.iiutcnanco  oflabonr;  they  do  not  begin  to 
cuitstitutc  a  ilemand  for  labour  until  tlic  velvet  is  sold,  and 
tho  capital  which  made  it  replaced  from  ilic  outlay  of  the 
purchaser;  and  thus,  it  may  be  said,  llio  velvet-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two  capitals,  but  only  one  capital 
belweeu  ibeni,  which  by  the  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer,  and  if  instead  of  buying  velvet 
he  buys  labour,  ho  simply  tnmsfers  tliia  capital  elsewhere, 
exliiifpiidiing  as  nruch  demand  for  labour  in  one  quarter  as 
he  creates  iu  another. 

The  preniisea  of  this  argument  are  not  denied.  To  sot 
free  a  capitiil  which  would  othenvise  bo  locked  np  in  a  form 
useless  for  the  snpporl  of  Itibour,  is,  no  doubt,  the  »amo 
thing  to  the  interests  of  labourcre  aa  the  creation  of  a  new 
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Capital.  It  is  pci-fVctly  tnic  liiat  if  I  cxjKnd  1000/.  in  biiy- 
ing  velvet,  I  enable  the  umniirnctiirer  to  em[iloy  1000/.  iu 
tlic  maintenance  of  labour,  which  could  not  liuve  been  &o 
ciiipluycil  wliilu  tLe  vulv«t  remained  unsold ;  and  if  it 
would  have  remaiacd  unsold  tor  ever  nnlcfu  I  buugiit  it» 
thcu  by  changing  my  jjitrpoec,  and  Idi-ing  bricklayers 
instead,  I  tindonbtedly  ereatu  no  new  deuiand  for  labour : 
or  while  I  employ  10002.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  baud, 
I  annihilate  for  ever  1000/.  of  the  velvet-maker's  capital  on 
the  other.  I!ut  tliis  i»  coufouuding  the  cflcctfl  arising  from 
the  mere  guddenncss  of  a  change  witli  the  cHeets  of  the 
chmige  ilsi'lf.  If  when  the  bnyer  ceased  to  purchase,  the 
capital  employed  in  making  velvet  for  hi*  wsc  necessarily 
perished,  then  hi*  expending  the  same  amount  in  birinc 
bricklayera  would  be  no  creation,  but  merely  a  transfer,  of 
employmoat,  Tlio  increased  employment  which  I  contend 
ii  given  to  labour,  would  not  be  given  uulet-s  the  ea])ital  of 
the  velvet-maker  roH^/  be  liheratc<l,aiui  would  not  bejjivcn 
until  it  wag  Hbt-rated.  Bnt  every  one  knows  tliat  the  capi- 
investcd  in  an  employment  can  bd  withdrawn  from  it,  if 
iffieient  time  be  allowed.  If  tlic  velvet-maker  had  pre- 
vious notice,  by  not  receiving  llie  usual  order,  he  will  Iiave 
pruducLtl  1000/.  less  velvet,  and  nn  equivalent  portion  of  his 
capital  will  have  been  already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  pre- 
vioua  notice,  and  tlie  .irthile  consc<iuently  remnine  on  his 
hands,  the  inereaj^e  of  his  hto<'k  will  induce  him  next  year  to 
suspend  or  diminich  his  prodnelion  until  the  surplns  id  car- 
ried off..  AVhen  this  proceea  is  complete,  the  nianufaclni*er 
will  find  hlmt^eif  a^  rich  as  before,  with  uiidiminihhed  p'owcr 
(>f  employing  labour  in  general,  though  a  portion  of  liis 
capital  will  now  he  employed  in  maintaining  »fme  other 
kind  of  it.  Until  this  ndj  ustnient  has  taken  place,  tho  de- 
mand for  labour  will  he  merely  chaugtHl,  not  increased :  but 
Hi  toon  as  it  has  taken  place,  the  demand  for  labour  is  in* 
ereaw«:I.  Where  there  was  formerly  onlj- one  capital  em- 
ployed in  maintnining  weavers  to  make  looO/.  worth  of 
Velvet,  theiv  h  now  that  same  capital  employed  in  making 
Muiething  else,  and  1000/.  distributed  among  bricklayure 
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Iiceitles.  Tliere  lire  now  two  capitals  emi^lrtyod  in  remu- 
nerating two  «;ts  ol'  labourers ;  while  bel'ure,  one  uf  those 
c-iipitiiU,  that  of  the  customer,  only  eerrcd  at!  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery  by  whirh  the  other  cnpita],  thut  uf  the  inaimtac- 
turcr,  parried  oti  its  t'tnployinent  of  labour  from  year  to  year. 
TfiR  proi»ositi(m  for  whieh  I  am  eoiitemliug  i*  ia  reality 
equivalent  to  tlie  following,  which  to  some  niinda  will 
appear  a  truism,  though  to  others  it  is  a  parwh^x :  that  ft 
person  dwcs  good  to  labourers,  not  by  what  he  eonsuuie«  on 
him&cir,  but  solely  what  ho  does  not  bo  consume.  If  iuetead 
of  laying  out  100/.  in  wine  or  silk,  I  expend  it  in  waires  ur 
in  alms,  the  demand  for  coiinnodities  ifl  precisely  etpial  in 
both  cases :  in  the  one,  it  is  a  demand  for  IWtf.  worth  of 
wine  or  silk,  in  the  otlier,  for  tljc  Bame  value  of  bread,  beer, 
labonrers'  clothing,  fnel,  and  indulgences  ;  but  the  labourefB 
of  the  oommnuity  have  lu  the  latter  ea^  the  value  of  WOL 
more  of  the  produce  of  the  conimunily  diiitributod  among 
tliem.  I  have  consumed  that  much  less,  and  made  over  my 
consuming  power  tu  them.  If  it  were  not  so,  my  having 
consumed  less  would  not  leave  more  to  be  consumed  bv 
othcre  ;  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  When  loss  is 
not  produced,  what  one  pereon  forbears  to  consume  is  uecoa- 
Barily  added  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  lie  tninsfers  his 
power  of  purehajse.  In  the  ease  supposed  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily cwnsume  less  ultimately,  sincp  the  labourers  whom  I 
pay  may  build  a  house  for  me,  or  make  something  else  for 
iriy  future  consumption.  lint  I  have  at  all  events  post- 
poned my  consumption,  and  have  turned  over  part  of  my 
ehare  of  tlie  present  produce  of  the  community  tu  the 
labourers.  If  after  au  interval  I  am  indeumified,  it  ia  n<it 
froiti  the  exidting  produce^  but  finni  a  snbticcjucnt  mldition 
made  to  it  I  have  tlien.?foro  left  more  of  the  existing 
produce  to  be  conBumed  by  others  ;  and  hare  put  into  the 
possession  of  labourcre  the  power  to  consume  it.* 

•  Tho  foUowin;!  cose.  whicJi  jiicwnt*  ihc  tr^mn?nt  in  a  ftomewi-bftt  difflinvnt 
sbApe,  may  eerro  for  Mill  funhi-r  illuRUalian. 

SiqtiKWC  ihu  ft  rich  indiviiiiul,  A,  «sptod*  a  cerUin  amouni  dnilj-  in  wa^a 
orftlniR,  whU-k,  u  «Min  m  Kodvctl,  it  eipvnited  mid  nraixiined,  in  (h«  fonn  of 
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It  appears,  then,  thnt  a  demand  delayed  niitil  the  work 
IB  completetl,  and  fiimishing  no  adrancea,  but  only  reim- 
bureing  atlvances  made  by  others,  contributes  uutUing  to 
tbti  demand  fur  labour;  and  that  trlnit  is  so  expcadcd,  ig,  in 


COBWt  food,  1>T  tlie  rcceiren.  A  dim,  leaving  hia  propr.rtj  to  11,  ntfao  dimui- 
tbiBW  this  item  of  espandiiurr,  aui)  ctpcntU  in  lieu  of  it  ^  mtn*  mini  oacli  day 
tn  deUcAcIea  for  bis  om  uble.  t  linve  eIraMn  iliia  siippositloD,  io  otili'i  ilial  tliv 
liro  «u»  nn;  bo  siiuiUr  iii  all  Uivir  (.■in'uiu#iaac««,  exvept  Ui>t  whicU  is  tUe  sub- 
ject of  comporuoiL  Id  ordvr  out  tv  ul'sciirv  tfao  vncutU  fki<ts  uf  tbu  mm  br 
ezblblllng  llwm  tlirou$h  tho  luxy  medium  uf  a  waucy  tranaiction,  let  lu  fimlx-r 
tapfKise  thtl  A,  mid  U  nfter  Iram,  nre  luidlorda  of  Ibc  cMnlc  on  wliich  tMib  the 
fioiid  catmiucd  l>>  liie  nicipiunU  of  A'a  diiliuncmGDlJ^  uid  (lie  Brtido*  of  luiurjr 
ni^IW  fur  ITit  biblr,ar«  producvdi  uid  that  (licir  mil  i*  ^inid  to  ihi-iig  in  kiml, 
ibcy  k)*^»8  prc^loUH  outiuw  wlml  di'*oiiplii>n  tif  protlii(.'«  itii-T  khall  ivi|iilrv,  Thv 
(|Uatioa  U,  wbfiilin'  B'n  expenditure  gives  u  niucb  eiuplojiuciit  or  as  ruucti  fuud 
to  lua  poorer  seigbbouTs  u  A'*  gare. 

From  the  c«»  u  t>ta[cd,  il  tci^inii  to  follun  ihxt  vHule  A  liveJ,  Uut  poniiin 
of  lii»  income  trbk'li  be  rxpenikd  In  iragcn  or  alnis,ifuuld  bo  drawn  Itybim  froin 
the  farm  in  ilic  shape  of  foott  for  Ubourvm,  sikI  nuuld  be  oited  m  sucli :  irliile  B, 
wb»  amp  after  htm,  vould  Require,  indtrad  of  this,  on  equivident  value  In  cx- 
penalTC  attielM  i>f  food,  to  be  caDiuiiit<d  hi  bis  own  houMJiold :  ihst  tlic  fiinacT. 
ibcrvftfrc,  would,  uadrr  B's  riptac,  produn:  that  much  Ich  of  onlinarrfood,  and 
more  of  cipcnflivo  dcllcscloii,  for  each  ila^  of  ilic  ynr,  thnn  was  ]>rDdnc>>d  in  A'a 
xitat,  and  thni  tUe.rt'  wcmlil  l>t^  that  amount  Icm  of  food  i>Kanil.  lliroiighikiil  iht-. 
jTMr,  naionf;  the  labourio^  luiJ  poiirvr  cl4x«r«.  TIiu  l»  nbnt  w-uuld  U.'  conform- 
able to  llu!  priociplw  laiil  down  in  ibo  test,  Thow  n-ho  tliink  ililTcTOHlly,  most, 
on  lli«  oihpr  ban'),  supposi?  ihut  thu  luxuries  rct|uired  by  B  would  be  produKd, 
not  lancad  of,  but  iu  udditioii  to.  the  food  previously  supplied  to  A'«  labotirvn, 
and  thnt  tho  ajQ^rCj^nt^  produce  of  the  country  would  >>g  iucrvaiod  In  oicounl. 
But  whrn  H  U  lutk^d,  hon-  ihU  dotilitc  production  irould  he  effect^d-^iaw  ihi> 
fannrr,  nhtae  capiul  and  tubour  were  already  fully  eniplored,  would  be  cnuMt-d 
to  wpj'ly  the  ui'"  vBui*  of  B,  without  )>iT<diiciiii^  l««  of  othvr  Ibm^;  itic  only 
mods  which  pivwuts  itself  is,  that  he  sliould  jtrit  produce  the  food,  and  then, 
glting  Ihit  food  to  ttic  labourcn  whom  A  forntrrl;  fed,  fthoutil  by  means  of  ibelr 
labour,  produce  tin;  IiiiciiHm  imn(«l  tiy  H,  Tliift,  art'ordiiiglr,  when  llic  nlijec- 
ton  are  ban!  pnMVwd,  appenr*  lo  be  really  their  meauiii;;.  But  it  ]f  an  obvious 
Bflswer,  that  on  t)iia  suppaillloii,  R  niuit  wnit  fur  lii^  luxuries  till  the  lecaml 
Tear,  and  they  are  wanted  tliia  Tear.  Hr  the  nriginnJ  brpothejti*,  he  consumni 
his  tuiiiriaiiH  dinner  dny  by  dny,  pari  pojtta  with  i\io  rations  of  hi-ewl  and  pota- 
Uwe  formerly  served  out  by  A  to  lil^  laboiiwr*.  Tlicro  i«  not  (tme  to  feed  the 
labowcn  fim.  and  supply  B  aflerwanls:  ho  and  they  eannnt  doth  hiiTc  lliclr 
wants  ministered  to:  be  ciui  only  satisfy  bis  own  demand  fur  (.■ommodltli*,  by 
HaviD^  as  much  of  theirs,  as  wu  fonuiTly  supplied  from  that  fund,  unsatisfied. 

It  nay,  Indeed,  be  r^olnud  by  an  obfector,  that  sSnce,  on  the  prcKm  diow> 
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aU  its  cffectB,  so  far  ns  regards  tho  employment  of  tlic  Inbour- 
iiig  claBit,  a  lUL-rc  uuUity  ;  it  duee  uut  and  caunot  rrcatc  any 
employment  uxccpt  at  tlio  expense  of  other  cnipluynient 
wliicli  existt^d  Uufore.* 


In^  time  is  tlie  imlf  thing  warning  to  rendvt'  tlic  CK|ioodllurv  or  D  (.■onvblCtiC 
irilli  u  tu|;c  Ml  ciiiploTiiiml  lo  labour  u  «u  givun  hy  A.  nk;  losy  wq  aol  tap- 
pOM  thai  h  pDMtfioiK-ti  lii«  iiivrvwcO  coimiinpliou  at  ptinma.\  luxuries  antU  ihejr 
«ui  tw  funu£b(.-*l  to  liim  hy  ilic  labour  of  iliu  p«t»otut  wlifim  A  emplored;  In 
thai  t!UP.  Il  fflay  be  add,  he  irtiuld  ficplujr  nnd  fcoH  u  much  kbonr  as  hu  jMede- 
ccaion.  Vadoubtcilly  hn  woulil ;  liut  wh}-*  DrciLuse  liia  income  would  be  ex- 
I>Olided  in  csncily  the  wane  manner  us  bia  [iredf-t-cwiwV;  it  wimlil  l*  t-xponded 
bi  irtigca.  A  Kservcd  fiom  bia  penonal  cotk»umi>lioik  u  fund  which  he  ftid 
niray  dircclijr  to  labouron ;  13  docs  die  fame,  onlj'  iiuitoud  of  paying  H  lo  itMOi 
blmmir,  bo  lo«vn  it  in  ilio  bmida  of  tliu  fiitiut'r,  wlio  \My*  ii  to  tbvin  for  hiiL 
On thij  «u|)poirfi!ou,  B,  ia  ili«  firat  r^ar,  nciilier  cxpcndinj;  the  Offlotint,  nsUtna 
liB  b  pcirannllv  concerned,  in  A'd  nuinner  nor  in  lii»  ovm,  really  farcn  thni  por- 
tion of  bin  ijiruiDC,  and  lends  it  to  the  fnnucr.  And  if,  in  subsequent  yean,  rou> 
lining  biDuelf  within.  Uio  vtar'n  iuconii*,  bn  Icavtu  tiie  faimer  in  urrean  to  tlutt 
unuun;,  it  biKOinw)  on  wldiliounl  tnpittil,  nitli  wbicb  (he  farruvr  maj  penoa' 
ni'nO.v  employ  snil  feed  A's  Inbourvra.  Nolwdy  pmvucld  ibat  sudi  u  irbaiKfe  m 
tbis,  a  cbirngn  from  cpciiduiii  an  income  in  vagct  of  labour,  to  savSng  it  for  iii- 
Te-itment,  dcprlfrA  aiid  luboiircra  of  cniploymciii.  Wbat  is  affirmed  lo  baro  that 
elli-it  in,  the  vltangu  from  liiiin^  laliuurora  to  buying  rommodilieB  for  pergonal 
U>c;  OH  ruprnxMitt-d  bj  our  original  IijpiAhi-rfR. 

In  our  UluUration  v<^  havi-  iiii|ipciu>^  no  iHiyiug  and  »trlliii^,  or  iwa  of  mant^~. 
But  the  caw  as  wq  bave  put  it,  mrrrxpondu  with  actual  fact  in  (■rcrTthing  PKcrpt 
the  doUlb  of  the  T»ccbani«n.  Tb«  whole  of  any  co»niT>'  ii  rirtuolljr  ■  cioslo 
farm  and  mnnnfuclory,  fnvni  wbicb  l-vctv  incinber  of  ib«  coaumunlty  dtawa  hl« 
appointed  diarc  of  the:  proilucc,  having  a  certun  number  of  counter*,  cuUed 
pounds  sicrliiij;,  put  iiuo  his  band*,  n'bich,  nl  bt£  convcnicBcc,  lie  brings  bncic 
and  excbHUf;<-a  fur  nich  noo<\a  aa  ho  pre(cn<,  >ip  to  Ihc  limit  of  cho  amount.  Do 
dou  not,  n»  in  our  ima^unry  caw,  ((Ire  notice  bH'ordiand  vhat  Dilngi  lie  alull 
raiaim ;  but  ibfl  dealers  and  proiluccrs  ore  quite  capdhlv  of  finding  it  o«t  by 
obeervallon,  and  anjr  cban^  in  tho  demand  i*  proTuptly  followed  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  ihc  mipply  lo  it.  If  a  consumer  changes  from  |ia\ing  away  a  pari  of  U> 
Income  in  wa^c#,  lo  qtcndiof  it  that  fame  day  (not  »otne  submi]UL-iit  and  ditiant 
day)  in  iliiup  for  hta  own  consumption,  and  pcrscrcTCS  in  ihU  altenid  praeilc« 
Dniit  produclian  ban  liad  lime  to  adapt  ititelfto  Ibe  attemtion  of  demand,  there 
ititl  from  Ibal  time  be  leM  food  and  otber  artic-li!ii  fur  the  u»c  of  labourer?,  pro- 
duced ill  ilw  crtuulrT.  by  exactly  (lie  rabie  of  the  fxtm  luiurica  now  demanded; 
and  llie  lalxniren,  ax  a  claii,  will  be  vonte  olTby  the  preciii?  nmnimt. 

■  The  groundB  of  a  propoailioa,  wbeii  well  understood,  uiially  pre  a  lolcr- 
lUc  ImHflBii^tfi  of  iht  llniiatlona  of  iL  Tlieir  it  a  cose  Id  which  a  demand  for 
CdoUBOdlllea  awy  create  coployment  for  labour,  uamulv,  when  jbc  labvurer  is 
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Jjut  tliuuL^h  a  (IuiiiiiikI  for  velvet  doc&  notliing  more  in 
n^rd  to  the  employ uieiit  fur  labour  aiid  capilal,  timu  tu 
determine  so  mueJU  of  tlit*  employment  wliicli  ulrcady  exist- 
ed, into  that  piirticnlnr  channel  instead  of  iiny  other;  blill, 
to  tlie  producei-s  already  eni;i^gc<l  in  the  velvet  mnniifac- 
ture,  and  not  intending  to  «:iuit  it,  this  is  of  tlic  ntmo«t  impor- 
tance. To  them,  a  fulling  wff  iu  the  demand  h  a  ix-al  lu»6, 
luid  one  which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods  finnEy  perish 
aniiold,  may  monnt  to  any  height,  up  to  tliat  whicli  would 
wake  them  choose,  as  the  Bmuller  evil,  to  retire  fmm  the 
bminess.  On  the  contrary,  an  increased  demand  enables 
thcni  to  extend  tlieii-  transactiona— to  make  a  profit  on  a 
lai^er  capital,  if  they  have  it,  or  cnu  borrow  it ;  and,  tnni- 
ing  over  their  capital  more  rapidly,  Ibey  will  employ  tlieir 
Uhourers  more  constantly,  of  employ  a  greater  minihcr  iliun 
before.  So  that  an  increased  demand  for  a  commodity  does 
really,  iu  the  particular  department,  often  cause  a  greater 
euiptoymcnt  to  he  given  to  labour  liy  the  &auie  capital. 
Tiie  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that  ia  the  cases  sup- 
posed, thi»  advantage  is  given  to  Inlmnr  and  capilal  in  one 
department,  only  by  being  withdrawn  from  another;  and 
that  when  the  change  liod  produced  it«  natural  eflect  of 
attracting  into  the  employment  additional  capita!  propor- 
tional to  the  iuci-eabcd  demand,  the  advantage  it^lf  cea^ca. 

The  demand  for  commodities  U  a  consideration  of  im^Mjr- 
tancc  rather  in  tlie  theory  of  exchange,  than  tu  that  of  pro- 
duction.   I.ooking  at  Things  in  the  aggrogntc,  and  penna- 


ftlnudy  fvO,  wilboul  being  tvily  eini^oj'cd.  Woric  which  can  be  doDc  in  Uic 
BjMTf  bour*  of  pctMns  nbalMMl  from  totne  other  source,  can  (m  before  rvn&rk- 
tA)  he  andRtAkcR  irilhonl  withdnming  c*piul  from  other  occupUioiM,  bcTond 
Ibc  wuauta  (often  wry  smaU)  rw)uli*(i  to  cover  lli(>  cipeiwe  of  tooU  and  iiiate- 
rmlA  Tho  rcatnn  of  out  tlioomin  Uitu  faiLng,  the  Uiconnn  ibrlf  fnibi,  anil  «■»• 
irfofBimt  of  ttila  kind  mty,  hy  thr  ppringing  up  of  n  (Icmanil  for  th«  comaoditj'. 
btodM  itMo  v^cDCc  nitbvut  (luiiriTiiif;  kliuur  of  Hti  «'<)tiivmlcut  attiOUDtof 
em^tmiMiMliiMuMheriiuuicT.  Tin  demand  dov*  DoUcrvn  in  ihiaauc.openile 
on  khonr  an*  otlierviH  lliui  Ihrrajth  tUx  mcdhtin  of  an  cxbtinc  capitnt.  bat  it 
aRnnta  an  iiMliicomcni  whlub  caosca  that  capital  to  ect  in  tootion  a  itrater  amoau 
of  labour  ihaii  it  iJiil  b^fwre. 
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licntly,  (Lg  rcimiiieration  of  tlic  producer  is  derived  from  tho 
prwluctive  (mwer  of  his  own  capital.  The  sale  of  the 
produce  for  money,  nnd  the  Bubswjuent  cxpeudiinre  of  the 
money  in  buying  other  commoditicis  are  a  mere  exchange 
of  equivalent  vstncs,  for  mtitual  accommodation.  It  is  true 
that,  the  divit>iun  of  (^npluyinents  heing  one  of  the  prineipnl 
uicons  of  incraHMng  the  productive  power  of  labour,  Iho 
power  of  exc'lmnghig  gives  ri«j  to  a  great  iiierease  of  the 
produce;  but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  exchange, 
which  remunerates  Jahotir  and  capital  We  cannot  too 
strictly  repreu-eut  to  ourselves  the  Dperntion  of  exchange, 
whether  conducted  by  barter  or  through  the  Jitediuni  of 
money,  as  tlie  mere  nieclinnism  by  which  each  person  trona- 
fomis  tJio  remuneration  of  lus  labour  or  of  his  capital  into 
the  particular  fchapc  in  which  it  is  most  conveuieot  to  hiui 
to  possess  it ;  but  la  no  ^risc  the  fiourco  of  Uic  rctuuucration 
itself. 


S  10.  Tlic  preceding  principles  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  many  popular  arguments  nnd  doctrines,  which  arc  con- 
tinually reprodncing  thcjnsclvca  in  new  forms.  For  cxatn- 
plc,  it  has  been  contemlofl,  and  by  ponio  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  exi>ccted,  that  tho  argument  for  the 
inconiEvtax,  grounded  on  its  falling  on  Uiu  higher  and 
middle  clasf^es  only,  nnd  sparing  tlic  ])oor,  is  an  error ;  some 
have  gone  so  far  na  to  say,  an  tmpoiitiiro ;  because  in  talcing 
from  tlic  rich  wliat  they  would  have  expended  among  tho 
poor,  the  tax  injures  the  poor  u»  iniicli  as  it  it  had  been 
directly  levied  from  them.  t>f  this  doctrine  wc  now  know 
xvliut  to  think.  So  far,  indeed,  as  ii-hat  is  taken  from  the 
rich  in  taxes  '^■oidd,  if  nut  so  taken,  have  been  saved  and 
converted  into  capital,  or  even  cspcnded  in  tlie  mainte- 
nance nnd  wages  of  servants  or  of  any  cines  of  unproductive 
labourers,  to  th.it  extent  the  demand  for  labour  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  tlie  pour  injurioui^ly  atfected,  by  the  tax  on 
the  rich;  and  as  tlicse  ejects  arc  almtfst  always  produced 
in  a  greater  or  \cif>  degree,  it  is  iuipoP£ible  so  to  la.t  the  rich 
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.  that  no  portion  wliatcrer  of  the  tax  van  lull  on  the  j)6or. 
hit  even  htM-e  the  qiiestiun  arises,  "HrlietUer  tliu  guvcriimcnt, 
after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not  lay  out  aa  great  q  jwr- 
tiou  of  it  iu  tliL*  dirucl  j;urcbiu<c  of  Jaboui-,  us  the  tax-payers 
would  have  done.  1»  regard  tu  all  that  fwrtion  of  tlio  tax, 
wljtch,  if  not  poiiL  to  the  govcniincnt,  would  liiivu  Uccn  coii- 
6umud  iu  the  form  of  coiuuiodities  (orereu  ex|(C]idcd  iu  iscr- 
vices  if  tho  payTiieiit  has  hcen  advflnccd  by  a  capitalist), 
tliife,  accoi-diiig  to  the  pnnciples  we  have  iuvctitigftlud,  falls 
definitely  ou  the  rich,  and  not  at  all  on  the  poor.  There  is 
exactly  the  same  demand  for  labour,  so  far  as  tliig  portion 
is  coiicenied,  alter  the  tax,  a&  before  it.  Tlie  capital  which 
hitlierto  employed  thfi  labourers  of  the  country»  remains, 
and  18  still  capable  of  employing  the  eame  nnmber.  Tlicre 
in  ilie  earae  amount  of  produce  paid  in  wages,  or  allotted  to 
defray  tho  feeding  and  clothing  uf  Inbourens. 

Jf  tho&c  against  whom  1  nni  now  contending  were  iu  the 
right,  il  would  be  inipOKsible  to  tax  unybody  except  iJic 
poor.  If  it  u  taxing  the  labourerts,  to  t.nx  what  is  laid  out 
in  t}ie  produce  of  labour,  the  labouring  clnsscs  pay  all  the 
taxes.  Tlie  eame  argument,  however,  (Mjually  prove*,  tliat 
it  is  imjK'i^ible  to  ta.\  the  lubourera  at  all ;  eiiiee  llie  tax, 
being  laid  ont  eitJier  in  labour  or  in  commodities,  conien  all 
back  to  tliem ;  bo  that  taxation  has  the  singular  property 
of  falling  on  nobody.  On  the  eanie  fthowing,  it,  would  do 
the  laboureiTs  no  hai-m  to  taVo  from  tbcm  all  they  have,  and 
distribute  it  among  the  other  membere  of  the  comamnity. 
It  would  all  be  "  speut  among  thcnv'  which  ou  this  theory 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  Tho  error  is  prwluced  by  not 
Itiolviug  dirtrctly  nt  tlic  reallries  of  tlie  phcnomeun,  but 
attending  only  to  the  outward  ineehanieui  of  ^mying  and 
»pei!ding.  If  wo  look  at  the  effects  produced  not  on  the 
money,  which  merely  eliangcs  hands,  but  on  tho  commodi- 
,  tic8  which  arc  nsud  and  consumed,  we  sec  that,  iu  conse- 
qncnco  of  the  income-tax.  the  elassca  who  pay  it  do  really 
diniinisli  tlieir  coiiitumption.  Exactly  so  fur  as  they  do  this, 
they  are  the  pcreoiis  on  whom  tlie  tax  fulle.    It  is  defrayed 
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ont  of  wfant  they  woiiM  utbunvise  Iiave  used  and  enjoyed. 
So  far^  on  tlic  other  hand,  fn  the  burthen  fulli;,  not  on  what 
they  won M  have  consumed,  bnt  on  what  they  wonld  have 
sared  to  maintain  ijroduction,  or  epunt  in  maintaining  or 
paying  nnprodnctive  lahonrere,  to  that  extent  the  tux  forma 
a  dednetion  from  what  would  have  been  iised  and  enjoyed 
by  the  labouring  elsAsea.  But  if  the  government,  as  is  prob- 
ably the  fact,  expends  fully  as  much  of  tlic  aiconnt  its  the 
tax-payers  wonhl  have  done  in  the  direct  employuient  of 
labour,  &s  in  hiring  eailons  EoIdiorB,  and  policTenion,  or  in 
paying;  off  debt,  by  which  Iwst  ojKTntion  it.  even  increasea 
capital ;  the  labouring  clflBBes  not  only  do  not  lose  any 
employment  by  the  tax,  but  juay  possibly  gain  some,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it  was  in- 
tended. 

All  tliat  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country  which 
nnv  one,  not  a  labourer,  aetnally  and  literally  consumes  for 
his  own  uBc,  does  not  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
the  maintenance  of  labour.  Xo  one  is  benc^ted  by  mei-e 
consumption,  except  the  person  who  consumes.  And  a 
person  cannot  both  consume  his  income  bimectf,  and  make 
it  over  to  be  coneumcd  by  others.  Takiu"^  away  a  certain 
portion  by  taxation  cannot  d^'prive  both  him  nud  them  of 
it,  bnt  only  him  or  them.  To  Icnow  which  U  the  sufferer, 
wc  must  understand  whose  consumption  will  have  to  be 
retrenched  in  consequence :  this,  whoever  it  be,  is  t)ie  per- 
6on  on  whom  the  tax  really  falls. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OS  CIHCCLATIXU  AND   FlXJiD  CAPITAU 


§1.  To  complete  our  cxpUnationa  on  the  niLjcct  of 
capital,  it  is  necessary  to  sny  something  of  the  two  species 
into  which  it  is  usually  divided.  Tlio  distinction  is  very 
obviou»,  and  though  not  named,  lias  bt-eu  otleu  adverted  to, 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters :  hut  it  is  now  proper  to 
de£nu  tt  accurately,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  its  conso- 
f|nonccs. 

Of  tlic  capital  engaged  in  tlic  production  of  any  com- 
modity, there  u  a  part  which,  after  bt-ing  once  used,  exists 
no  longer  aa  capital ;  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering 
fierrico  to  production,  or  at  least  not  the  same  ser^'ice,  iior 
to  the  Baino  6urt  of  jiroductiuti.  Sucli,  for  exaiiijtlu,  is  the 
portion  of  (rnpital  whicli  L-onsists  of  materials.  The  t4dlow 
and  alkali  of  which  goap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture, are  destroyetl  as  alkali  and  tallow  ;  and  camiot  be  cni- 
ployed  any  furtlicr  in  the  soap  nianiifactnre,  though  in  their 
altered  condition,  as  soap,  they  arc  capable  of  tiding  used  as 
a  material  or  an  instrument  in  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture. In  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the  portion  of 
capital  which  ja  paid  as  tho  wages,  or  consumed  as  the 
aubsistencc,  of  labourers.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
cotton-spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his  M'ork-pcople, 
once  so  paid,  csists  no  lorgcr  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner's  capital :  snch  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  con- 
sume, no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they  save 
any  part,  it  may  now  be  njore  properly  regai'ded  as  a  ircsh 
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capital,  the  rc&ult  of  a  set-ond  act  of  acciimularion.  Capital 
'which  in  thi^  inaiiiier  fuKila  the  -ivhole  of  its  office  iu  tlio 
productiou  in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a  siugle  use,  ie  called 
Circulatins  raj.itiil.  T!ic  term,  which  h  not  very  appro- 
pi-iote,  is  derived  froiii  (he  circu instance,  that  tliie  portion 
ol"  capital  requires  to  be  constantly  roneivcd  by  the  wile  of 
the  finished  pi-oduct,  and  when  renewed  is  perpetnally 
parted  witli  in  buying  materials  and  paying  wages ;  eo  tliat 
it  docs  its  work,  not  by  Jjciiig  kept,  but  by  changing  bauds. 

Another  large  portion  of  capital,  however,  consists  in 
inBtninients  of  pi*oduction,  of  a  more  or  let^s  ]>cnnaiient  char- 
actor  ;  which  produce  their  effect  not  by  being  parted.wiili» 
b\it  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not  cxhanst- 
ed  by  a  single  nse.  To  this  class  belong  bnitditigd,  uacliin- 
ery,  and  all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name  of  iraple* 
incnts  or  tools.  The  durability  of  «ome  of  tlieee  is  eonsiiler- 
nble,  and  tlicir  ftmction  ds  productive  instruments  is  pro- 
longed ihroDgh  many  re]>i.'titioti&  of  the  pi-oductivc  opera- 
tion. In  this  class  nmst  likewitvc  be  included  capital  sunk 
(as  the  caqircssion  is)  in  i^rnianent  improvements  of  land. 
So  also  the  cajiital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the  coiumence- 
nient  of  an  undertaking,  to  prepare  the  way  for  sulweqnent 
operations  :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine,  for  example: 
of  cutting  canals,  of  mnkiog  roads  or  docks.  Other  exam- 
ples might  be  added,  but  these  are  suthelcnt.  Capital 
wkicb  exists  iu  any  of  these  durablo  shapes^  and  tlie  return  I 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  duration,  I 
13  called  l-'ixcd  Capital.  4 

Of  fixed  CHpit:d,  some  kinds  require  to  be  occasionally 
or  periodically  renewed.  Such  are  all  implements  and 
buiUliugs :  they  require,  at  intervals,  partial  renewal  by 
means  of  repairs,  and  are  at  lost  entirely  worn  out^  and 
cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as  buildings  and  imple- 
ments, but  fall  back  into  the  class  of  niatcriuls.  In  other 
cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  some 
nnnsual  accident,  rcqnire  entire  renewal :  but  there  is 
always  some  outlay  nee<led,  either  regularly  or  at  least 
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ocuasloiiiillv,  to  keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  oucc  made, 
doQa  nut  n.'qiiirc,  like  a  machine,  to  be  niado  again,  unless 
parpoeely  do^truvLHl,  ur  iinlesH  iiii  earthquake  ur  Boniu 
umilar  eatadtroi'lm  has  filled  it  up :  but  regular  and  I'lfi- 
quent  outlavd  are  ncccasary  to  keep  it  iu  repair.  The  eost 
of  opening  a  mine  needj*  not  be  Incurred  a  second  time ; 
but  unless  some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping  the  mine 
clear  of  water,  it  is  sooa  rendered  ueelesa.  The  most  jier- 
nianent  of  all  kinds  of  Used  capital  is  that  employed  in  giv- 
ing iuereased  productivenosa  to  a  natural  agent,  eucL  a& 
land.  Tlie  driiiniiig  of  man^hy  or  innndiUed  tnu^ts  like  the 
liodfurd  Level,  the  reclainiing  of  land  from  the  sea,  or  its 
protection  by  cnibankmcnta,  arc  inipi-OTcmenta  calculated 
for  j>cri>etnity ;  but  drains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repains.  The  same  character  of  ]>erpetui1y  belongs  to  tlie 
tuiprovemeut  of  land  by  bubboil  draining,  which  addii  su 
much  to  the  productiveness  of  tbe  clay  soils ;  or  by  pemia- 
□rat  manures,  that  is,  by  the  addition  to  tfic  noil,  not  of  the 
substances  wliieli  enter  into  tlie  composition  of  vegetables, 
and  which  are  therefore  consumed  by  vegetation,  but  of 
those  which  njcrely  alter  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and 
water ;  as  saml  and  lime  on  the  heavj'  soils,  clay  and  marl 
on  the  light.  Even  such  works,  however,  require  some, 
though  it  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay  to  luaiutain 
their  full  eflVx-t. 

These  improvements,  however,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
dcacrviug  tlmt  title,  prodnce  nn  increase  of  return,  which, 
after  defraying  all  exjicuditiiro  necessary  for  keeping  them 
up,  £till  leaves  n  surplus.  This  enrplus  forma  the  rctui-n  to 
the  capital  sunk  in  the  first  iub'tancc,  and  that  return  doei« 
upt,  as  in  the  case  of  niaeliinery,  tennJuate  by  liie  wearing 
oaVof  the  machine,  but  continues  for  ever.  The  land,  thua 
increased  in  prod  net  ivcnesB,  bears  a  valne  iu  the  market, 
p:vj|»ortionRl  to  the  increase :  and  hence  it  is  nsnal  to  con- 
sider the  capital  wluch  was  invested,  or  sunk,  in  making 
the  improvement,  as  i«titl  existing  In  the  increased  value  of 
the  land.    Tlicre  must  be  no  mistake,  however.     The  capi- 
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tal.  like  all  other  capital,  lias  Wen  consumed.  It  was  con- 
Bumed  !u  iiiaintftining  tlic  labourers  vrho  cxoeutud  the 
imjiroveniuiit,  iiml  in  tlio  wear  aiul  tear  of  tliu  taole  by 
which  they  wero  assisttxl.  But  it  was  conBUined  produc- 
tiv<'!y,  and  has  left  a  permanent  n'siilr  in  the  improved 
prodnctivcness  of  an  rtiipropriiitul  iniEural  agi-nt,  the  land. 
We  may  call  tlie  increased  produce  the  joint  result  of  the 
laud  and  of  a  capital  fixed  in  tho  land.  But  a*  the  capital, 
having  in  reality  been  eonsumeJ,  cannot  Ijc  withdrawn,  its 
prudactivenesB  is  tbcnecfurth  indissoluhly  blended  with  that 
arising  from  the  original  fpiiilitieB  of  the  .^il ;  and  the 
reinnneration  for  the  use  of  it  thcncetbith  depends,  not  upon 
the  laws  which  govern  the  returns  to  labonr  and  capital, 
hut  upon  those  which  govern  the  reconipense  foi'  natural 
agcnte.    What  these  are,  we  shall  see  hercatter.* 

§  2.  Thcro  ia  a  great  differcnr-o  between  the  effects  of 
circulating  and  those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  of  the 
gi-oss  prodnce  of  the  conntry.  Circulating  capital  being 
destroyed  as  sueli,  or  at  any  rate  tinally  lost  to  the  owner, 
by  a  single  use :  and  tlie  product  resulting  from  that  one 
use  being  the  only  source  from  which  the  owner  can  replace 
the  capital,  or  obtain  any  remuncratiim  for  its  productive 
employment ;  lliu  product  must  uf  course  be  suflk-icut  for 
those  purposes,  or  in  other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  me 
must  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
circnlating  capital  use,  and  a  profit  beside?.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  necessary  in  tho  case  of  fixed  capital. 
Since  niachinerj',  for  example,  is  not  wliolly  consumed  by 
one  use,  it  ia  not  ncceesnry  that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
from  tlic  product  of  tlint  use.  Tlic  machine  answers  the 
purpose  of  its  owner  if  it  brings  in,  during  each  interval  of 
time,  enongh  to  cover  the  expense  of  re]>airs,  and  tlie  dete- 
rioration iu  value  which  the  machine  has  sustained  during 
tlie  same  time,  with  a  surplus  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary 
prolit  on  the  entire  value  of  tho  machine. 
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From  tliis  it  follows  that  all  incrt^ase  of  fixed  capital, 
fflicn  taking  place  at  the  expense  ff  cii-cnlatinpr.  mtigt  be,  at 
least  toinpontrilv,  prejudicial  to  tlic  interest*  of  the  labour- 
ers. This  is  true,  not  of  machinery  alone,  hut  ol"  all  im- 
provements by  whifli  cai)ital  is  sunk ;  that  it,  rendered 
pemiancntly  ineapablo  of  being  applieil  to  the  uminlenanco 
and  remuneration  of  labour.  Suppose  that  a  person  farms 
his  own  Iftiul,  with  a  capital  of  two  tlionsantl  quarters  of 
com,  employed  in  n)aintainin>^  labourers  during  one  year 
(for  fiimplifity  we  omit  the  eonGlderation  of  seed  and  tooli;), 
whose  labour  produces  him  annually  two  thouEwind  four 
hundred  quarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  jK-r  evxit.  Thia 
profit  we  shall  sujipoae  that  he  ntintially  conHUtnes,  carrying 
on  his  operations  from  year  to  year  on  the  original  capital 
of  two  thousand  quarters.  Ixt  us  now  gnppo«e  that  by  the 
expendituro  of  half  his  capital  lie  effects  a  permanent  im* 
provemcnt  of  his  land,  whioh  is  executed  by  half  hi«  labour- 
ers, and  occupies  them  for  a  year,  after  wliicli  he  will  only 
require,  Tor  ilic  effectual  cultivation  of  Ina  laud,  halt*  as 
many  labourers  as  before.  The  remainder  of  his  capital  he 
employs  as  usual.  In  the  first  year  there  is  no  ditTerence  itt 
the  condition  of  the  labourers,  except  that  itart  of  then* 
have  receive*!  the  same  pay  for  an  operation  on  the  land, 
'which  they  previously  obtained  for  ploughiiijr,  eowiuir,  and 
reaping.  At  tho  cud  of  the  year,  liowcvcr,  the  improver 
has  not,  as  before,  a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com.  Only  one  thouNind  quarters  of  his  capital  liave  been 
reproduced  in  the  usual  way ;  be  has  now  ouly  those  tliou- 
sand  quarters  and  bis  iniprovcnient.  TTc  will  employ,  in 
the  next  and  in  each  following  year,  only  Iialf  Ihe  uumber 
of  labourers,  and  will  divide  among  them  only  half  the 
former  quantity  of  fiubsistcnee.  The  loss  will  soon  be  made 
up  to  them  if  the  improve<l  land,  with  the  diminished  quan- 
of  labour,  produces  two  thousand  four  hundred  quarters 
.before,'becausc  so  enormous  an  accession  of  gaia  will 
probably  induce  tho  luipmvcr  to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his 
capital,  and  become  a  larger  employer  of  labour.    But  it  is 
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coDCcivalilo  that  tliis  rnav  not  be  thu  ca£« ;  tor  (&u]?pueuig, 
as  we  limy  do,  timt  the  iiuprnvciucat  v-ill  last  inUcBiiituly, 
without  any  outlny  wurtli  iiicntiouiiig  to  keep  it  vip)  llie 
improver  will  have  <raiiiud  largely  by  hia  iinprovciiit'iit  if 
the  land  now  yit-hls,  not  two  thouBnnd  four  liiindreil,  but 
one  thouaaud  five  hundred  quarters  ;  since  this  will  replace 
tlie  one  thousand  quarters  forming  his  present  eirculalhig 
capital,  with  a  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  (insteatl  of 
twenty  as,  buforo)  on  the  whole  capital,  lixed  rntd  circulating 
together.  The  iniprovemcnl,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
protitiilili?  one  to  him,  uud  yel  very  injm-iuuft  to  tlta 
labourers. 

The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  stated, 
i&  purely  ideal ;  or  at  must  appiicaLle  only  to  such  a  ease  as 
tliat  of  tlic  conversion  of  arable  land  into  ]>agturc,  whicli, 
though  formerly  a  frequent  practice.  Is  regarded  by  modern 
agrieulturiats  as  the  reverse  of  an  impro^'cmcut.  The  efleet 
of  the  agricultural  improvements  of  the  present  day  (of 
those,  at  least,  which  operate  on  the  soil  itself,)*  is  to  in- 
crease, not  to  diniinisli  the  gross  produce.  But  this  docs 
not  affect  the  substance  of  the  argument.  Suppose  that  tlic 
iniprovument  Joes  not  operate  in  tlie  manner  supposed — 
does  not  enable  a  part  of  the  labour  prcvionsly  cnii)loyed 
on  the  land  to  be  dispensed  with — but  only  euablcs  the 
same  labour  to  raise  a  greater  produce.  Suppose,  too,  that 
the  gi-eater  produce,  which  by  means  of  the  improvement 
can  be  raised  from  the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The  improver  will  in 
that  ease  require  tlic  same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages.  But  where  will  he  find  the  means  of  pay- 
ing thorn?  He  has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of  two 
thousand  quarters  disposable  for  the  purjiose.  One  thou- 
sand of  them  arc  lost  and  gone— consumed  in  making  the 

improvement    If  be  u  to  employ  as  many  labourers  as 

—  —^^ — . — ^ — ^ — , . 

*  For  tlio  disliuctiun  Wtwt^cn  Uicse  urni  ihc  other  Itiiut  of  iBiprorcmenrfi, 
whiidi  do  not  uke  eflbct  npoo  the  Mil  ttoeK  Inn  upon  the  opctntion  or  cuUivatiug 
It,  tM  infra,  clup.  xJL  of  thi:  proseni  book,  §  3. 
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before,  and  pay  them  wa  liiglilj,  he  iiiuet  bormw,  or  olitain 
from  somu  otJier  soHrco,  n  thoiisonci  qiiarte]*B  to  sup]>l_v  tho 
deficit.  But  tlicpc  tlioiisand  qnarti'rs  ntrcady  maintained,  »rr 
were  desHne<l  to  maintfliii,  an  cquivalfnt  quimtity  of  lahour. 
They  are  not  a  fresh  erefttion ;  their  destination  is  only 
changed  from  one  producti^"e  cuiploymcnt  to  another  ;  and 
thongli  the  ngricultiirist  hiis  made  tip  the  deficiency  m  his 
own  circulntini^  capita!,  the  breach  iu  the  circulating  capital 
of  the  community  remains  nnrepairetl. 

Tho  argument  rtilied  on  by  most  of  tliogu  who  content] 
that  machinery  can  never  he  injurious  to  the  labouring 
class,  is,  that  by  cheapening  production  it  creates  Mich  an 
increased  demand  for  the  commodity,  as  enables,  crc  long, 
R  greater  number  of  periions  than  ever  to  find  employment 
in  producing  it.  This  argument  docs  not  Eccm  to  mc  to 
have  tho  weight  commonly  aficnbed  to  it.  Tlio  fact,  though 
too  broadly  stated,  is,  no  doubt,  often  true.  Tlie  copyists 
who  were  thrown  ont  of  employment  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  were  doubtless  soon  outnumbercfl  by  the  composi- 
tors and  pressmen  who  took  their  place  :  and  the  number 
of  labouring  persons  now  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture is  many  times  greater  than  were  so  occupied  previously 
to  the  mventtons  of  Ilargrcaves  and  Arkwright.  which 
shows  that  besides  tho  enomiouB  fixed  capital  now  cui- 
barke<l  in  the  inamil'acturc,  it  also  employs  a  far  larger  cir- 
culating capital  than  at  any  former  time.  But  if  this 
capital  was  drawn  froni  oilier  employments ;  if  the  funds 
which  took  the  place  of  the  capital  sunk  in  costly  machin- 
ery, were  supplied  not  by  any  additional  saving  eonsequont 
on  the  iiiiprovements,  but  hydrates  on  the  general  capital 
of  the  community ;  what  better  arc  tho  Inbouring  classes 
for  the  mere  trauBfcri  In  what  manner  is  the  loss  they 
suBtatncd  by  the  conTcrsion  of  circulating  into  fixed  capital, 
made  np  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  of  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  circnlatdng  capital  from  its  old  employments 
to  a  new  one! 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  labouring  classes  as  a 
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collectire  boJy  cannot  suffer  teniponu-ily  hy  tlie  introtliietion 
uf  mucliineiy,  or  b_y  the  t>iuk'mg  yf  capital  in  permanent  ini- 
pi-ovouioutSf  arc,  I  conceive,  uecet>sarily  fallaciouB.  TInii 
Hmy  would  puiftrr  iu  the  particular  dcpartinent  of  iiulusirv 
to  whiuli  Ibt;  cliange  nppltcis  is  gL-iicruJly  admitted,  aud 
obvious  tu  common  bciibc  ;  but  it  is  oflen  said,  tliat  tboiigli 
employuicnt  is  withdrawn  from  labour  iu  one  deparlmeiit, 
au  exactly  equivalent  employment  is  opened  for  it  in  others, 
bccAuso  what  the  consumers  save  in  the  incrcAsed  cheapness 
of  one  parficular  article  enables  tlieiu  to  augmeul  tlicir  con- 
sumptioji  of  others,  thereby  incryasing  the  demand  I'or  otlier 
kinder  of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  but,  as  wai;  sliown  in  Ibe 
last  chapter,  involves  a  fallacy ;  demand  for  conimoditiesi 
being  a  totally  diflcreut  thing  from  demand  for  labour.  It 
is  true,  the  consumers  have  now  additional  means  of  buying 
other  things;  but  this  will  not  create  tl»e  other  tilings,  un- 
le^ii  tbere  is  capital  to  produ(.-e  them,  and  the  iiuprovcmeut 
ha&  not  set  at  liberty  any  capital,  if  even  it  hati  not  abMjrbcd 
somo  from  other  employments.  'Ihc  supposed  inerease  of 
production  and  of  employment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  will  not  taie  place;  and  the  increase<l 
dumnnd  for  commodities  by  some  consumers,  will  be  Unl- 
anecd  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on  tlic  part  of  others, 
namely,  the  labourei-s  who  were  superseded  by  the  improve- 
ment, and  who  will  now  be  malutained,  if  at  all,  by  shar- 
ing, either  iu  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity,  in  what 
was  previously  coufiuracd  by  other  people. 


g  3.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  as  thing?  are 

actually  transacted,  improvements  in  production  aro  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  aggregate.  They  would  Iw  so  if  they  took  place  sud- 
denly to  a  great  amount,  beeauiM!  nnich  of  the  capital  sunk 
niuet  neeets-4U'ily  in  that  ease  be  i)roviiied  from  fund^  already 
employed  as  circiilatiiig  capital.  But  improvements  are 
always  intrndueed  very  gradually,  iimi  are  seldom  or  never 
made  by  withdrawing  circulating  capital  from  actual  pro- 
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!»  but  are  made  by  the  ctn|)loynicnt  of  the  aimiial 
I  doubt  if  there  would  be  fuutu]  a  siiiglu  cxsuiplo 
of  ft  great  increase  of  iixcd  cajiital,  at  a  tlmu  aud  pluce 
where  circulating  capital  was  not  rapidly  iiieroQsiug  liku- 
wiae.  It  14  not  iu  pCH>r  or  baclcwani  conntries  that  great 
auU  costly  improveuient^  iu  production  arc  made.  To  $iuk 
capital  in  land  fur  a  purmauent  return — to  introduce  expcu- 
Bive  inacliinery — arc  acts  uivolriug  iioiuediHtu  Bttcrilicu  for 
diiitaut  objecla ;  and  indicate,  iu  tUc  &vst  place,  tolerably 
complete  gccurity  of  property ;  in  the  second,  considerable 
activity  of  industrial  enterprise ;  and  in  the  third,  a  high 
standard  of  what  lias  been  called  the  *'  effective  desire  of 
accumulation :  *'  which  three  tilings  aro  the  clemeuCe  of  a 
Bocicly  rapidly  pro^ra's^ive  in  its  amount  of  capital.  Al- 
lliougb,  iheretbrc,  tlio  labouring  clasacs  mmt  ^utrcr,  not 
only  if  the  increase  of  fixed  capital  takes  placo  at  the 
ex]>CDse  of  ciiiMtlaliiig,  l^ut  even  if  it  is  so  largo  and  rapid  as 
10  retard  that  oitlinary  incrcuie  to  which  the  growtli  of 
population  has  habitually  adaptcO  itself;  yet,  iu  point  of 
fact,  this  is  very  unlikely  to  linppcji,  since  there  is  probably 
no  couutry  whose  lixcd  ca^jital  iucreatcs  in  a  ratio  more 
than  j>roportional  to  its  circulating.  If  the  whole  of  the 
3'ailways  which,  during  tlio  Rpe(!ulative  niadncsa  of  ISW, 
obtained  tlic  sanction  of  Parliament,  had  been  constructed 
ill  the  times  lixed  for  the  completion  of  each,  this  iinpiob- 
ablc  contingency  would,  niofet  likely,  have  been  realized ; 
but  this  very  case  hoe  atforded  a  striking  exainple  of  tho 
difficiUticti  which  op}iu&e  the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  poition  of  (ho  capital  that  anjtplieti  the 
old :  difficnlticB  generally  much  more  than  suftieicut  to  pre- 
vent enterprises  that  involve  the  sinking  of  capital,  from 
extending  themselves  with  such  rapidity  a«  to  impair  the 
sources  of  the  exi>iting  employment  for  labour. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  aildcd,  that  even  if  im- 
provements did  for  a  time  decrease  tlie  nj«n\!gate  produce 
and  the  ciwulatiiig  cajiital  of  tliu  conimnnity,  they  would 
not  the  less  tend  in  tlio  long  run  to  augment  botli.    They 
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intreag«  tiie  return  lo  capitnl ;  ami  of  this  increase  !ho 
benefit  must  ncce^arily  accnie  eithui'  tu  the  cii))italit>t  in 
greater  pTOfits,  ur  to  tlic  customer  in  diniinislietl  prices; 
affordmg,  in  cither  cubc,  tin  augmented  fniul  t'l-om  wliieli 
jiccHiiiulatiou  iiiaj'  be  made,  wliilc  eiiUirge<l  profit*  also  IiuM 
out  nil  increased  inducemcut  to  aceumulutiun.  In  tlic  com 
■wo  before  euleetedj  in  wliicli  the  immcdiato  result  uf  tlie 
improvement  was  to  diiiiiniBh  the  grot-a  prodnce  from  two 
thoiisaml  four  bnndrcd  quarters  to  one  tlioiisaud  five  hmi- 
di-ed,  yet  the  profit  of  tlic  capitalist  being  now  five  linndred 
cjuartcrs  inatcad  of  four  bundrcd,  llic  extra  one  hundred 
quartei-s,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in  a  few  years  ropliipe 
tiic  one  tliongand  quarters  Kiibtraetcd  from  his  circulating 
ea]'ital.  Now  the  exteuBion  of  bueiness  wliich  almost  coi*- 
tainly  followi?  in  any  dcpai-tmcnt  in  which  an  improvcmcut 
has  been  made,  ailbrdg  a  strong  inducement  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  to  add  to  their  eapital ;  aud  licnee,  at  t}ie  dow 
pacK  at  which  improvcmonta  are  usually  iiitrodnced,  a  great 
part  of  the  cajHtal  which  the  iniprovenient  ultimately 
absorbs,  is  drawn  from  the  increased  profits  and  increased 
savings  which  it  has  itself  called  fortli. 

Tliis  tendency  of  improvements  in  prodnetion  to  cause 
increased  accumulation,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  increase 
the  gross  produce,  even  if  teuiponirily  dimitilshing  it,  will 
assume  a  still  more  decided  character  if  it  eliould  a]>pear 
t}iat  there  are  assignable  limits  both  to  the  nccnmiilation  of 
capital,  and  to  the  increase  of  production  from  tlie  land, 
which  limits  once  attained,  all  further  increase  of  produec 
must  stop  ;  but  that  impi-ovemeuta  in  production,  wlintever 
may  be  their  other  efTects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limitB  farther  off.  Now,  these  are  tnilhs  which  will 
appear  in  the  clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  our 
invet^figation.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  quantity  of  capital 
which  will,  or  even  whicli  can,  he  accumulated  in  any 
country,  and  the  amount  of  gro&s  produce  which  will,  or 
oven  whieh  can,  be  raised,  bear  a  proi>ortiou  to  the  state  of 
the  art*  of  production  tliere  ejusting;  and  that  every  im- 
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proTcment,  even  if  for  tlto  time  it  diminibli  ttie  circulating 
capital  and  tlic  groHi  produce,  ultitnatcly  mekos  room  for  a 
Inrgpr  amount  of  both,  thfln  conld  possibly  have  existed 
othenrise.  It  is  tliis  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to  the 
objections  agninbt  machinery  ;  and  the  pn»of  thence  arising 
of  tUir  ultimate  bent-fit  to  hibourers  of  mechanical  invention* 
even  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  will  liereafter  bo  Bcon 
to  lie  cnnchisivc*  But  this  docs  not  discharfic  govern- 
ments from  the  obligation  of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  pre- 
venting, tho  evils  of  which  this  source  of  nltimatc  benefit  ia 
or  may  be  productive  to  an  existing  generation.  If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  machinery  or  useful  works, 
were  ever  to  proceed  at  ench  a  pnce  as  to  impair  materially 
the  funds  for  tlic  maiutenimcu  of  labour,  it  would  be  in- 
cnnibcnt  on  Icgi&lutura  to  take  tncasuret;  for  uiuderatiug  its 
rapidity  :  and  sinco  iraproveracnta  which  do  not  diminish 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  always  throw  some  par- 
ticular ch«w  of  labourers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  moro 
Intimate  object  of  the  lej^atator's  care  than  tho  interests 
of  tliosc  who  arc  thug  sacriticcd  to  the  gains  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  of  pohterity. 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distinction  between  fixed  and 
circulating  capital.  Since  all  weattli  which  is  destined  to 
be  employed  for  reproduction  comes  within  the  dosignatloa 
of  capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which  do  not  agree  with 
tlio  definition  of  either  species  of  it ;  for  instance,  the  stock 
of  finished  goods  whicli  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  at  any 
time  possesses  unsold  in  his  warehouses.  But  tluei,  though 
capital  as  to  its  destination,  is  not  yet  capital  in  actual 
exercise  :  it  ii^  not  engaged  in  production,  but  has  first  to  bo 
sold  or  exchanged,  that  is,  converted  into  an  e(piivalent 
value  of  some  other  eommoditica ;  and  therefore  is  not  yet 
either  fixed  or  circulating  capital ;  bnt  will  Ikccome  cither 
one  or  the  other,  or  be  cvcntnally  dinded  between  them. 
TTith  the  proceeds  of  his  finished  goo<l«,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pay  his  work-people,  partly  replenish  his  stock  of 
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tlie  materials  of  liis  mnuufactuixN  aud  partly  proviJc  no; 
bnildiiigs  uad  mncltiiicn',  or  repair  the  old  ;  but  haw  inucK 
will  bo  devoted  to  oJie  purjmse,  aud  how  miicli  tu  another, 
depends  ou  the  iiaturi;  of  tliu  luamifuclure,  and  the  rcqnire- 
mcnts  of  tlie  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  furtiicr,  that  the  portion  of  capital 
consumed  in  the  form  of  seed  or  matciial,  though,  nnlike 
fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at  once  replaced  from  the 
gross  produce,  stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cm- 
ployuieitt  of  labour,  as  fixed  cn[tital  docs,  AV'liat  is  expend- 
ed in  materials  is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  maiutcnancc 
and  i-eranncration  of  lalKmrcrs,  as  what  ia  fixetl  in  machine- 
rv  ;  and  if  capital  now  expended  in  wages  were  diverted 
to  the  providing  of  materials,  tlie  effect  on  the  labonrei'ij 
would  bo  as  prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into  fixud 
capital.  This,  however,  ia  a  kind  uf  change  which  never 
takes  place.  Tlw  tendency  of  Jmpruveniouta  in  protloftion 
id  always  to  economize,  never  to  increase,  the  cxpenditui-c 
of  seed  or  niatorial  for  a  given  produce ;  and  (ho  interests 
of  the  Ittbourei's  bus  uo  dcti-inient  to  apprebeud  Irom  this 
Boorcc. 


CHAPTER  YH. 

ON  WHAT  DEPESDS  THE  DEGREE  OF  PR0Dl*CTI^•E^•ES3  OF 
rRODUCTI\'E  AGE.VTS. 


S  1.  Wk  liave  coiichuled  our  general  survey  of  the  re- 
(piisites  of  pruductiou.  *\Vc  have  fuimd  that  ihev  inay  bu 
rLilucod  to  threu:  lubuiir,  eapttut,  and  thu  nmk-naU  and 
motive  forces  aUbrdcd  by  naturu.  Of  thu^o,  labour  aud  the 
raw  inftterlal  of  the  globe  are  primary  and  indifipen&nble. 
Xatiiral  motive  power*  may  bo  ealled  in  to  tlio  asaistanec 
of  labour^  and  arc  a  liclp^  but  not  an  essential,  of  produc- 
tion. Tim  remaining  requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  pro«liict 
of  labour :  iu  instrimn.'ntaUty  in  production  is  therefojv,  in 
reality,  that  of  labour  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  docs  not  the 
less  require  to  be  BpeeJHcd  Bcparately.  A  prcvi<in8  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  produce  the  capital  required  for  consum[>- 
tion  during  the  work,  is  no  less  essential  llian  the  applica- 
tion of  kl)our  to  the  M-ork  itself.  Of  capital,  agam,  one, 
Aiid  hy  far  the  largest,  portion,  conduces  to  production  oidy 
hy  euMainiug  in  oxii^tciicc  the  labour  which  produces :  the 
remainder,  namely  the  instnuounts  and  materials,  contrib- 
ute to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with  natural  agents, 
and  the  nmturiald  supplied  hy  nature. 

"Wo  now  advance  to  the  eecond  great  qnestion  in  poHt- 
icnl  economy  ;  on  what  the  degi-t^i  of  i>roductivenes6  of 
thc6C  agents  depends.  For  it  i«  evident  that  their  produc* 
tivo  efficacy  varies  greatly  at  various  times  and  places. 
"With  the  snitie  pojiulalion  and  cjitcnt  of  territory,  gome 
countries  have  a  umdi  larger  amount  uf  production  than 
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otliers,  and  the  SAtne  country  at  one  time  a  greater  amonnt 
Ilian  itself  at  another.  Compare  England  either  with  a 
dimiUr  extent  of  territory  in  Russia,  or  with  an  oqttal 
popnintlon  of  Russians.  Cumparo  England  now  wjtli 
England  in  the  middle  ages ;  Sicily,  Jlorthern  Africa,  or 
Syria  at  preeeiit,  with  the  fiamc  conntries  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  prosperity,  before  the  Itoman  conquest. 
Some  of  the  cansca  which  contribute  to  this  difference  of 
produclivenei>s  oro  obrious ;  others  not  &o  much  m.  Wo 
proceed  to  Rpecify  eevcral  of  them. 


§  2.  Tlie  most  evident  calise  of  su]>erior  produetlTencas 
ift  what  are  called  natural  advantages.  These  are  Tariooa. 
Fertility  of  soil  is  one  of  the  ]>rin(!ipa].  In  tins  tlicre  aro 
ga-at  varieties,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  1o  llio  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  JJiger,  and.  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  13  even  more  important  than  a  rich  soil. 
Tliei-e  arc  countries  capable  of  being  inhabited,  but  too  cold 
to  be  compatible  with  agriculture.  Tlielr  inhabitantfi  can- 
not pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state  ;  they  must  live,  like  the 
Laplanders,  by  tlie  domestication  of  the  rein-<.leer.  if  not  by 
hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miserable  Esquimaux.  Tliero 
are  countries  where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat,  sneh  as 
the  North  of  Scotland  ;  others  where  wheat  can  be  grown, 
but  from  excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sunshine,  aiforda 
but  a  prwmrious  crop  ;  as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the  European  temperato 
region,  towards  tho  cast,  some  new  hraneh  of  agricultaro 
hocomcs  first  possible,  then  advantageous ;  tlio  vine,  maize, 
figs,  olives,  silk,  rice,  dales,  successively  present  themselves, 
nntil  WD  come  to  the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  Bpices,  »S:c.  of 
climates  which  also  afford,  of  tho  more  common  agricultural 
products,  and  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultivation,  two 
or  even  tlirce  harvests  in  a  year.  Nor  is  it  in  agricultore 
nlonc  that  differences  of  climate  arc  important,  llieir 
influence  is  felt  in  many  other  hnmches  of  prodntftton  :  in 
tho  durability  of  all  work  which  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  of 
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biiilillngs,  for  examiilc.  If  tlio  temples  uf  Kaniac  and  Luxor 
Imtl  not  been  uijiired  hy  meiif  they  might  have  subfeUtcd  in 
their  orijfhial  perfection  almost  lor  evur,  for  the  iutKiriiitions 
on  some  of  them,  though  anterior  to  all  authentic  lii^tory, 
arc  fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  inscription  fifty  years 
old:  wbilo  at  St.  Petti-fcburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
EoIidLy  executed  in  griinite  liardly  a  generation  ago,  are 
already,  as  travellers  tell  us,  almo&t  in  a  btate  to  require 
rtfconatruction,  from  alternate  exposure  to  Bununcr  heat  and 
iutense  fi-oat.  The  superiority  of  iho  woven  fabrics  of  Sonth- 
em  Europe  over  those  of  England  in  the  richneiw  and  clear- 
uesa  of  many  of  their  colours,  is  aecribod  to  the  superior 
equality  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  neither  the  knowledge 
of  chemists  nor  the  bkiU  of  dyers  has  been  able  to  provide, 
in  our  hazy  ami  damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  [uirt  of  the  influence  of  climato  consists  in  les- 
sening the  physiciil  requirements  of  the  producers.  In  hot 
regions,  mankind  can  exist  in  comfort  ■with  less  perfect 
housing,  less  clothiug ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary  of  life 
in  cold  cUmatee,  they  can  almost  dispense  with,  except  for 
iudustriiil  uses.  They  also  require  lesbi  aliment ;  us  expe- 
rience had  proved,  long  Itefure  theory  had  aceouuted  fur  it 
hy  ascertaining  that  most  of  what  wo  consume  as  food  is 
not  required  for  the  actual  nutrition  of  tho  oi^ans,  bui  for 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  and  for  Bui>plying  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  rital  functions,  which  in  hot  climates 
is  almost  stifficiently  supplied  by  air  and  sunshine.  Mueli, 
therefore,  of  the  labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure  the 
mere  neccsearics  of  life,  not  being  required,  luoro  remains 
dirf|tosabIe  for  its  htglier  uses  and  its  enjoyments ;  if  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  docs  not  ratlicr  iuduce  them  to 
use  np  these  advantages  in  over-population,  or  in  the  indul- 
gence of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides  soil  and  climate, 
must  be  mentioned  abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in 
conrcnient  situations,  and  capable  of  being  worked  with 
moderate  labour.    Such  arc  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain, 
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which  do  ho  mneli  to  compensate  iU  itibalfitanU  for  the  die- 
advantages  of  L'limato;  and  the  fccattiely  inferior  rcsoiirco 
possessed  hy  this  cuuntry  nnd  the  United  Statt^s,  ja  a 
copious  fiiipply  of  nu  easily  rudncod  iron  ore,  at  no  great 
depth  below  the  eartlvB  surface,  und  in  close  proiimity  to 
cual  deposits  av-fti!ab!e  fur  working  it.  In  nionntain  and 
hill  districts,  the  abunduucc  of  natiixaL  water-power  makes 
cdn&iUcrable  amends  for  the  nsuallv  iiiluriur  fertilitv  of 
those  rt'gione.  But  perliapB  ii  greater  advantage  than  all 
these  is  u  maritime  situation,  cs]icciQlly  when  accompaniod 
with  pood  natural  harbours ;  and,  next  to  it,  great  navipa- 
blo  rivL'rs.  Tliese  advantages  conbiot  indeed  wliolly  in 
saving  of  coet  of  carnage.  But  few  who  have  not  consid- 
ered the  fiubjert,  have  any  adecjuato  notion  how  great,  an 
extent  of  et-onomieal  advantage  this  coniprises;  nor,  witli- 
ont  having  considered  tlio  influence  exercised  on  production 
by  exchanges,  and  by  what  ia  called  the  division  of  labmir, 
can  it  be  fully  estimated.  So  important  is  it,  that  it  ot^en 
docs  more  than  cowiterbalance  feterility  of  soil,  and  almost 
ercry  other  natural  inferiority ;  especially  in  that  early 
stage  of  industry  in  which  hibonr  and  science  luive  not  yet 
provided  artificial  means  of  communication  capable  of 
rivalling  the  natural.  In  tho  ancient  world,  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  llie  most  ]>ro5]>eroii3  communities  were  not 
tlioec  which  had  the  largest  territon',  or  the  most  fertile 
soil,  but  rather  those  which  had  been  forced  by  natural 
stenlity  to  make  the  iitniofit  nsc  of  a  convenient  marilimo 
situation ;  as  Athene,  Tyre,  Mareeillee,  Venice,  the  frco 
cities  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  like. 


§  3.  So  much  for  natural  advantages;  the  value  of 
rfh'idu  (y^terh  jparihue,  i*  *oo  obvious  to  be  ever  underrated. 
But  c5i>cricnoe  teatities  that  natural  advantages  ecaroely 
ever  do  for  a  community,  no  more  than  fortune  and  station 
do  for  on  individual,  nnvtiiing  like  what  it  ItcH  in  their 
nature,  or  in  their  capacity,  to  do.  Ncitlier  now  nor  in 
former  ages  liavc  the  nations  possessing  the  best  cllmato 
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and  6oiI,  boon  either  the  richest  or  the  most  powerful ;  bnt 
(in  60  far  m  n-gards  the  mass  of  the  pco|'lc)  generally 
amoag  the  po(jret<t,  though,  in  tlie  itiidst  of  poverty,  probably 
on  the  u'holo  the  most  enjoying.  Human  lit'u  in  those 
coniitries  can  ho  supported  on  rm  little,  tliiit  the  poor  seldom 
Rutfer  from  anxiety,  and  in  eliuiates  in  whieli  mere  existence 
\a  a  pleasure,  Hio  luxury  which  they  prefer  is  that  of  r«pose. 
Enci^V,  at  the  call  of  passion,  they  possess  in  abundance, 
but  not  that  vrhtcli  is  manifested  in  sustained  and  persever- 
ing labour :  and  as  they  seldom  concern  themselves  enough 
about  remote  objects  to  establish  good  political  JnMitntions, 
the  incentives  to  industry  are  further  weakened  by  imper- 
fect protection  of  its  fruits.  Succe»«ful  production,  like 
most  other  kinds  of  Buecess,  depends  more  on  the  qualities 
of  the  human  agents,  than  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  work  :  and  it  is  ditlicuhlos,  not  facilities,  that  nourish 
bodily  and  mental  energj*.  Accordingly  the  tribes  of  man- 
kind who  have  overnm  and  conquered  otiiers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  labour  for  their  benefit,  have  been  mostly 
reared  amidst  hardship.  Tliey  have  either  been  bred  in  the 
forests  of  northern  climates,  or  the  deficiency  of  natural 
hardshipa  has  licen  supplied,  ns  among  tlio  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  tho  arliHcial  ones  of  a  rigid  military  discipline. 
From  tho  time  when  the  circumstances  uf  modern  society 
pcnnitted  the  discontinuance  of  that  discipline,  the  South 
ha*  no  longer  produced  conquering  nations ;  military 
vigour,  as  mcII  as  epcpulative  tlionght  and  industrial  ener- 
gy, have  ull  had  their  principal  seats  in  the  less  favoured 
North. 

As  the  Bcpond,  therefore,  of  the  enuFCtt  of  superior  pro- 
ductiveness, we  may  rank  the  grcatcj-  energy  of  lahonr.  By 
this  is  not  to  be  nndcrstood  occasional,  bnt  rogidar  and 
habitual  energy.  Ko  one  nndergoe#,  without  ninrrnuiTug, 
ft  greater  amonnt  of  occasional  fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has 
hih  IkhIiIv  powers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  as  he  pos- 
sesses, kept  longer  at  tlicir  utmost  stretch,  than  tho  Kortb 
American  Indian:  yet  his  indolence  ia  proverbial,  whenever 
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he  has  a  brief  respilc  from  the  pressore  of  praecot 
IttdividtinU,  or  natirms,  do  nut  ditfer  bo  uiucti  in  tlie 
tlicy  are  able  and  willing;  to  make  under  etrong  inunedut«l 
inceulivca,  as  in  their  cjipacity  of  ]>rosent  exertion  for  a  dis- 
tant object ;  and  iu  the  thoroughness  of  their  application  to 
work  on  ordinary  occa^ioii».  Some  amount  of  the^e  'j^uaU- 
ties  is  a  neceiisary  eouditioa  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage,  he  must  be  ingpirod< 
with  new  wanta  and  detiires,  even  if  not  of  a  verj'  elevated' 
kind,  provided  tliat  their  grutitication  ean  be  a  motive  to 
Etcady  and  r^alar  bo<lily  and  mental  exertion.  If  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica  and  Demerai-a,  after  their  emaucipution, 
had  contented  tbcmeelvcs,  as  it  wa:i  jiredJeted  they  would 
do,  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  wliieh  in  a  tropical  climate,  with  a  thin 
population  and  abundance  of  the  richest  land,  is  sufficient 
to  support  oiistencc,  they  would  have  sunk  into  a  condition 
more  barbarous,  though  Ice^s  unhappy,  than  their  previous 
slate  of  slavery.  Hie  motive  which  was  most  reliwl  on  for 
inducing  them  to  work  was  their  love  of  fine  clothes  and 
pcreoiial  oruanientti.  No  onci  will  ^tand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and  in  most  societies  its  indnb 
gcnec  tends  to  impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich  ;  but  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it  mij^ht  have  been  the  only 
jticentivo  that  could  make  them  voliintarily  undergo  sy&- 
lematie  labour,  and  so  acquire  or  maintain  habits  of  volun- 
tary industrj*  which  may  be  converted  to  moi-e  valuable 
ends.  lu  England,  It  is  not  the  deesiru  uf  wealth  that  needs 
to  bo  taught,  but  the  use  of  wealth,  and  ajipreclatioii  of  the 
objects  of  desire  whii^h  wealth  cannot  purehase,  or  for  at- 
taining which  it  is  not  required.  Every  real  improvement 
in  the  eliaractcr  of  t]jc  English,  whether  it  consist  in  giving 
them  higher  iwpirationa,  or  only  a  juster  catimate  of  the 
value  of  their  prcgent  objects  of  desire,  must  necessarily 
moderate  the  ludour  of  their  de^'otion  to  the  pursuit  of 
Wealth.  There  is  no  need,  however,  that  it  should  diminish 
the  strenuous  and  bufimeso-likc  application  to  the  matter  in 


luuid,  irliicfa  U  fuUQii  in  tlic  best  £iig!uh  vorfcinen,  uh)  U 
their  most  T«lDaLl(>  quality. 

Tlw  dcsinble  medimii  is  one  vhich  Ri«nkind  huve  noc 
often  known  bow  to  Lit :  vbeati  thej  do  labuur.  to  do  it  with 
th  tbcir  migiil.  and  especUUj  with  bU  tlicir  niind  ;  bat  to 
derrvte  lu  Uboor.  Tor  mere  pecnmtfT  pain,  fewiT  houn  in 
the  dajt  lewer  dajra  in  the  year,  and  fewer  yvmre  of  lifc 

£  4.  The  third  dement  which  determines  the  prodsc- 
tirenoas  of  iLc  labonr  of  a  communit^r,  Ia  the  Bldll  and 
knowledge  thurein  exisdcg ;  whether  it  be  tlw  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  labuun;K  thciudclvts.  or  uf  thobc  who 
dinx*t  thi'ir  labour.  >'u  illnstnitiun  is  rLnjuigite  to  islmw 
how  the  efficacy  of  indnstrr  i^  promoted  by  the  mauoal 
dexterity  of  thoM  ulio  |ierfurui  mere  routine  processes ;  by 
the  inteUigeticc  of  thoec  engaged  in  opcratlouB  in  which  the 
mind  has  a  considerable  part ;  and  by  the  autonat  of  knowl- 
edge of  natural  fH>wers  and  of  the  properties  of  objects, 
which  lA  tarueil  to  the  purposes  of  industry.  That  the  pro* 
dnctiveness  of  the  labour  of  a  people  U  limited  by  their 
knowledge  of  llic  nrt^  of  life,  ie  eclf-eridcut ;  and  that  any 
pn^ress  in  tho^  art^  any  ini]>roTt.-d  nppItcarion,<if  the  ol>- 
jecti  or  powers  of  nature  to  industrial  nsce,  enables  the  same 
qaantity  and  Intensity  of  labour  to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  dcpartiucut  of  these  improveuicut^  con- 
Bists  in  the  invention  and  use  of  tools  and  maidiinery.  The 
manner  in  which  these  scitc  to  increase  production  and  to 
economise  labour,  necils  not  be  specially  detailed  in  a  work 
like  tlie  pi-e&ent :  it  will  be  found  explained  and  ejteniplifiwl, 
in  a  manner  at  once  scieiititic  and  popular,  in  Mr.  Hab- 
bage's  well-knowTi  "  Economy  of  3Iaeliinery  and  Manufac- 
tures.'' An  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Babbage's  hook  is  eom- 
posed  of  iu&l(m(%ii  of  the  eflicacy  of  machinery  in  ^'exerting 
ibrcee  too  great  for  human  power,  and  executing  operations 
too  dclicaio  fur  bumnn  touch."  But  to  find  examples  uf 
work  wliich  coultl  not  be  performed  at  all  by  unassisted 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  far.     Without  pumps,  worked  by 
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eteam-engmes  or  otherwise,  tlio  water  wliicli  collects  in 
niuie»  cuuld  not  in  many  situations  be  got  rid  of  at  all,  and 
tbe  mines,  after  being  worked  to  a  little  depth,  must  be 
abandoned :  witliout  ships  or  beats  the  sea  could  never 
have  been  croeeod  ;  without  tools  of  eoiite  sort,  trees  could 
not  be  cnt  down,  nor  rocks  excavated  ;  a  plough,  or  at  least 
a  spade,  is  necessary  to  any  tiltage  of  the  ground.  Very 
simple  and  rude  instnimtiiitg,  however,  arc  sufficient  to 
render  literally  possible  most  works  hitlierlo  executed  by 
mankind  ;  niid  subsetiueut  inventions  have  chiefly  served  to 
enable  tlic  work  to  he  performed  in  greater  perfw'tion,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  greatly  diminished  qiianrity  of  lahonr: 
the  labour  thas  saved  becoming  disposable  for  other  em- 
ployments 

Tlio  use  of  machinery  is  far  from  behig  the  only  mode  iu 
whicli  the  efiecta  of  knowledge  in  aiding  pi-odnetion  aro 
cxeniplifietl.  In  a^cnltnro  and  liorticnlture.  machinery  is 
only  now  banning  to  show  that  it  can  do  anything  of  im- 
portance, beyond  the  invention  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  plough  and  a  few  other  simple  instrnments. 
The  greatest  ngricnltural  inventions  have  consisted  in  the 
direct  appjicntion  of  more  judicious  processes  to  the  land 
itself,  and  to  the  plants  growing  on  it :  such  as  rotation  of 
crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  land  unculti- 
vated for  one  season  in  every  two  or  three  i  improved 
manures,  to  renovate  its  fertility  when  exhausted  by  crojj- 
ping;  conversion  of  bogii  and  marshes  into  enltivable  land; 
such  nio*les  of  pruning,  and  of  training  and  propping  up 
plants  and  trees,  as  expcrienec  has  sliowti  to  deserve  the 
preference;  in  the  case  of  tlie  more  expensive  cultures, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  further  apart,  and  more  com- 
pletely pulverizing  the  soil  iu  which  they  are  placed,  &c. 
In  inannfiiptnres  and  comnicitc,  some  of  the  most  imiMjrtant 
improvements  consist  in  economizing  time  ;  in  making  the 
retnm  follow  more  spocrlily  npon  the  labour  and  ontlay. 
There  are  others  of  wliieh  the  advantage  consists  in  economy 
of  material. 
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5.  Bnt  the  effects  of  the  increnscd  l:nowle<lgc  of  ;t 
cotHinunitv  in  increasing  Its  ^rcaltTi,  need  the  less  illustra- 
tion a&  tliej  liavu  bc-couie  fannlinr  to  the  most  nnedueatwl, 
from  KiK>h  conspicuous  instances  as  railways  and  £tcani- 
gliipf).  A  tiling  not  yet  to  well  understood  nnd  recognised, 
is  Uic  L-cononiieal  voliio  of  tlio  gcnunil  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence among  tho  jjoople.  Tlio  number  of  persons  fitted  to 
direct  and  superintend  any  industrial  enterprise^  or  c\*eu 
to  execnte  any  process  ivliicli  cannot  he  rcducwl  almost  to 
ftu  affair  of  memory  and  i-ontine,  is  alwflys  far  short  of  the 
demand;  as  is  evident  from  the  enormous  difference  bu- 
iweun  the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  aud  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labour.  The  deficicney  of  practical  goo«l  sense, 
whieh  rendere  tlic  niajonty  of  tlie  lahouring  class  snch  bad 
calculators — ^which  make*,  for  instance,  their  domestic  econ- 
omy 80  jmprovidoiit,  lax,  and  irrc^dar — must  dist^ualify 
them  for  any  bnt  a  low  gi-ado  of  intelligent  labour,  nnd 
render  their  indnstiy  far  less  productive  tltnn  with  eqaal 
cnorgj'  it  othcrwiBO  niiglit  be.  Tlic  importance,  evcu  in 
this  limited  aspect,  of  popular  education,  i:^  well  worthy  of 
tho  attention  of  politicisms,  especially  in  England  ;  since 
competent  observers,  accustomed  to  employ  Ifibourers  of 
various  nntions,  t^atity  tliat  in  the  workman  of  other  coiin- 
trica  they  often  find  great  intelligence  wltolly  apart  from 
instruction,  bnt  that  if  an  Euglish  labourer  is  anvthing  but 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is  indebted  for 
it  to  educatifui,  which  in  his  case  is  almost  always  self- 
education.  Mr.  Eschcr,  of  Zurieh,  (an  engineer  and  cotton 
niamifacturcr  employing  nearly  two  tho^isand  working  men 
-'  many  different  nations,)  in  his  evidence  annexed  to  the 
Jeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner*,  iu  1840,  on  the 
traiuing  of  pauper  children,  gives  a  eliarncter  of  English  as 
contrasted  with  f.'oiitinentnl  workmen,  which  all  persons  of 
similar  experience  will,  I  believe,  confirm. 

"The  Italiflns'  <iuiekness  of  perception  is  ehown  in 
rapidly  comprehending  any  new  dtisenptions  of  laI>our  put 
into  their  haiidis,  in  a  power  of  ({uickly  comprehending  the 
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mcMDing  of  their  ciuplovL-r,  of  adapting  tbemsdves  t 
drcomsianees,  much  Wyond  what  any  o^cr  closees 
The  Freiich  •workmen  have  the  like  natural  characteristic^ 
only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree.    Tlic  English,  Swi^,  M 
Gtamaii,  and  Dutch  woi-knicn,  we  find,  have  all   much  V 
slower  natural  cvmprehenuou.     A»  workmen  on/y,  the 
|)rctcrc-nce  is  nndoubtedl)'  due  to  the  English  ;  because,  aft 
wc  £ud  them^  they  are  all  trained  tu  Kpucial  bnmchec,  on 
which  tliey  have  liad  comparatively  superior  training,  and 
have  concentrated  all  their  tliuught^.    A&  men  of  busiucBS 
or  of  general  u&cl*ulnci>E,  and  as  men  with  whom  on  ctn-  _ 
ploycr  M'ould  best  like  to  be  sutroundcd,  I  &houId,  however,  f 
dceid<.-dly  prefer  the  Sajcou^  and  the  Swi^,  but  more  c&)iv- 
cJiUly  thi;  Saxons,  bevuuiio  they  have  had  a  very  careful 
general   cdticatiuUf  which  ha&    extended    their    capacities 
beyoud  any  eijeeial  employnienl.,  and  rendered  them  fit  to 
takii   up,  after   a   short  preparation,  any  employment   to 
which  they  may  be  called.    If  I  have  an  Euglisli  workman 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  steam-engine,  he  will  under- 
itand  tliat,  and  nothing;  cls4* ;  and  for  other  circumstanced 
or  other  brancheB  of  luechaiiicd,  however  closely  allied,  he 
will  be  eomparaiively  helpless  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the 
circumstances   that  may  arise,  to  make  arrangements  for 
tlicm,  and  give  sound  advice  or  write  clear  btulemeuts  and 
letters  on  liis  work  in  tlie  various  related  branches  of  me- 
chanics.*' 

On  the  connexion  between  mental  cultivation  and  moral 
trustworthiness  in  the  labom-jng  class,  the  same  witneso 
says,  "  llie  better  educated  workmen,  we  find,  are  distin-  M 
guished  by  superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  entirely  sober;  they  are  discreet  in 
tlieir  ciijuyments,  which  are  of  a  more  ratioQal  and  refined 
kind  i  they  have  h  tiste  for  much  better  society,  whiclt  they 
approach  respectfully,  and  consequently  find  much  readier 
admittance  to  it ;  they  ciUtivato  music ;  they  read ;  they 
enjoy  the  plcaeures  of  scenery,  and  make  parties  for  cscnr- 
sions  into  the  couutiy ;  they  are  economical,  and  their  econ- 
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omy  extends  boyond  their  own  paree  to  the  stock  of  tlieir 
master ;  thev  are,  consoquontly,  honest  and  tniatwortliy." 
And  in  ftnewer  lu  a  fjuvstiuii  respecting  the  Zugliah  work- 
men, "  WliiUt  in  respect  to  the  work  to  which  they  have 
been  spociaHy  trained  they  are  the  mos(  Rkilful,  they  nre  in 
cOTiduct  the  uiuet  disorderly,  debauched,  and  unruly,  and 
Icaat  respectable  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  wliatsoever 
whom  we  have  euiploycd  ;  and  io  saying  this,  T  txi)re»8  the 
experience  of  every  njanufacturcr  on  the  Continent  to  whom 
I  have  spoken,  and  especially  of  the  English  manufacturers, 
who  make  the  loudest  coinphiints.  These  characteristics  of 
depravity  do  not  apply  to  the  Kngllsh  workmen  who  have 
received  an  cilucatimi.  hut  attach  to  the  others  in  the  desfree 
in  which  they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  uneducated 
English  workmen  arc  released  from  the  bonds  of  iron  dis- 
cipline in  which  tliey  have  been  refttrained  by  their  em- 
ployers in  England,  and  arc  treated  with  the  urbanity  and 
Inendly  feeling  wliicli  the  more  educated  workmen  on  tlio 
Continent  expect  an<l  receive  from  their  employcre,  they, 
the  Engliiih  workmen,  completely  lose  tlicir  balance:  they 
do  not  understand  their  position,  and  after  a  certain  time 
becomo  totally  nnmanagcablc  and  useless."  *  Tliia  result 
of  observation  is  borne  out  by  erperienco  in  England  itself. 
As  eoon  as  anv  idea  of  equality  enters  the  mind  of  an  ordi- 
nary EngHuh  working  man,  h'm  head  is  turned  by  it.  When 
he  eeasoa  to  be  servile,  he  beeomcB  insolent. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  laW.tirtTs  an-  fiilly  a?i  impor- 
tant to  the  efficiency  and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  the  intel- 
lectual. Independently  of  the  cfFects  of  intemperance  upon 
their  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  and  of  flighty,  unsteady 
habits  upon  the  energy  and  continuity  of  their  work  (points 
BO  easily  understood  as  not  to  require  being  insisted  upon), 
it  is  well  worthy  of  meflitation,  how  much  of  the  aggregate 


*  The  whnic  ftritletnre  of  ihtN  lntflltp>nt  and  «periciic«<i  pmployer  of  l«boiil 
En  itrMTritig  nf  nttmition  ;  a»  tceW  m  miirh  tvitliaionj  an  itiniiUr  point*  bf  other 
Tritnww,  GonlnlniN)  In  tbv  mine  toIuiuv. 
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t'fl'et't  of  tbcir  labour  depunds  on  tlicir  tnietwortliincss. 
the  lalour  iiovv  uxpcndud  in  watdiiiig  tliat  they  fulfil  tUeii* 
engagement,  or  in  voriiyiug  tliut  they  hnve  fulBIleil  it,  is  bo 
Biuch  Tvithdrau'ii  froiii  ihe  real  Tjusiuoss  of  production,  to  be 
devoted  to  a  siiKsidinry  fiinotion  rendered  nee4fiil  not  by 
the  ne<x*8iiity  of  things,  but  by  the  diohonestyof  men.  Kor 
are  tUu  greatest  outward  precautions  moru  than  very  imper- 
fectly efficacious,  where,  as  is  now  almost  invariably  tiiu  case 
with  hired  labourers,  the  ftUghtcet  relaxation  of  vigilnucu  is 
an  opportuiuty  eagerly  seized  for  eluding  ]>erii)ruiaiice  of 
their  contract.  The  advantage  to  mankind  of  being  able  to 
trust  one  another,  penetrates  into  every  crevice  and  cranny 
of  human  life :  the  economical  is  perhaps  the  smallest  pai't 
of  it,  yet  even  this  is  incalculahlu.  To  consider  only  the 
most  obvious  part  of  the  watstu  of  wealth  uccuiiioned  to 
society  by  human  improbity  ;  there  ia  in  all  rich  conininni- 
ties  a  predatory  population,  who  live  by  jitlbiging  or  over- 
reaching other  people  ;  their  numbers  cannot  bo  iiuthenti- 
cally  ascertained,  but  on  the  lowest  estimate,  in  a  country 
like  England,  it  is  very  large.  The  support  of  these  jier- 
sons  is  a  direct  burthen  ou  the  national  industry.  The 
police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  punishment,  and  of 
criminal  and  partly  of  civil  justice,  arc  a  second  burthen 
rendoix'd  neccftsary  by  the  first.  TIil^  exorbitantly-paid  pro- 
fession of  lawyers,  so  far  as  tlicir  work  i*  not  created  by 
detects  in  the  law  of  their  own  contriving,  are  required  and 
supported  principally  by  (he  dishonesty  of  mankind.  As 
the  standard  of  integrity  in  a  couimtniity  rises  liiglier,  all 
these  espensoB  become  less.  But  tliis  positive  Baving  woiUd 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  immense  increase  in  the  produce 
of  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  saving  of  time  and  expenditure, 
which  would  be  obtained  if  the  labourers  honestly  pe> 
formed  what  they  undertake;  aud  by  the  increased  spiriti 
the  teeling  of  power  and  eonfnii-nce,  with  which  works  of 
all  sorts  would  be  planned  and  ean-icd  on  by  those  who  Mt 
that  all  whose  aid  was  required  would  do  their  pari  faith- 
fully according  to  their  contracts.    Conjoint  action  is  pos- 
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Bible  jiiBt  in  pmportioii  na  Imnian  bt-iiij^  caii  rtjly  on  ench 
otlicr.  Tla-rc  aro  tounlrics  in  Kurope,  of  first-rate  induatriol 
capabilities,  irliere  tlio  most  scrions  impediment  to  condacN 
ing  bn*iiitM  concema  on  a  large  sc-de,  is  the  rarity  of  persons 
who  aru  supposed  fit  to  be  trusted  witli  tlie  receipt  ftud 
cxpcuditure  of  large  euiiis  of  money.  Tliere  arc  nations 
wIjosu  commodities  are  looked  uUily  upon  by  mercliauts, 
becauae  tliey  cannot  depend  on  finding  the  quality  of  the 
article  L'oufurnuiblo  to  that  of  tliu  saniplu.  8ueli  e^bort- 
sighted  frauds  are  far  from  utiexanipled  in  English  exports* 
Every  one  1ms  heard  of  ''  devil's  dust : "  and  among  other 
iuetunce*  given  by  5[r.  Babbagc,  is  one  in  whiuli  a  branch 
of  export  trade  was  for  a  long  time  actually  stopped  by  the 
forguriea  iiiid  frauds  which  had  occurred  in  it.  <Jri  the 
otbfi-  hand,  the  suhslantial  ajvantttgc  derivcU  iu  hut^inci^ 
tran^uctionti  from  proved  truBtworthinetjS,  is  not  lead  re- 
markably exemplified  in  the  same  work.  *'  At  one  of  onr 
largest  towns,  sales  aiul  purchases  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
are  made  Uaily  iu  the  course  of  business  without  any  of  tlie 
pnrtitis  ever  exchanging  a  written  document."  Spread  over 
a  whole  year's  irauKactions,  how  great  a  retuni,  iu  Wiviiig 
of  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  is  brought  iu  to  the  producers 
and  dealers  uf  such  a  town  from  their  own  inregrify.  "The 
influence  of  established  character  in  producing  confidence 
operated  in  a  very  remarkable  miuincr  at  the  time  of  the 
exclusion  of  Britiiih  niannfactnrcH  fVom  the  Tontinent  during 
thd  lai^t  war.  One  of  onr  largest  establishments  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  extensive  business  with  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  Germany ;  hut  on  tlio  closing  of  the  Continental 
ports  against  our  niinmfacturcs,  heavy  penaltitg  were  in- 
fiictc<i  on  all  those  who  contravened  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  Tlie  EngHsli  manufacturer  continuwl,  neverthe- 
le«,  to  receive  or^lei's,  with  directions  how  to  consign  them, 
and  Appointments  for  the  time  and  ntodo  of  payment,  in 
letters,  the  handwriting  of  whicli  was  known  to  him,  but 
which  were  never  signed  except  by  the  Christian  name  of  one 
of  the  firm,  and  even  in  some  iiietanees  they  were  without 
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any  Bi<!7mture  &t  ull.    Tbese  ortk-re  were  executed,  and  in  n 
instance  waa  there  the  least  irregularitv  in  the  payments,"  • 

g  6.  Among  the  Bcrondar)-  oauj^cs  which  determine  tU 
l>rodiictivciieiM  of  pmductive  agents,  the  mwt  important  i 
Securitj'.  liy  Rcciirity  I  mean  the  complcteiieM  of  the  p 
tcction  which  society  affords  to  ita  members.  This  oonusts 
of  protectiou  hi/  tlie  government,  and  protection  again^  the 
government.  Hie  latter  h  the  more  important.  Wliero  a 
person  Jcnown  to  jmjsscsb  anything;;  worth  taking  away,  can 
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*  8ociu'  minor  Iikujii-vh  iiutivwl  bj  9fr.  Itubljo]^  uta;  bu  riccd  in  faithi 
itliuiUuiiou  of  ihe  w<utu  (KvumuumI  to  mcielj  through  the  inabQity  of  \a  umb-' 
bera  to  trust  Dae  niiuthffr. 

**  The  ooflt  ta  lh(^  purchiMr  ia  the  price  he  pay*  for  nnj  ftrticl^,  nddcil  to  the 
cuHl  af  vorirviiij;  the  Tiict  of  iu  Imviiif!  Ibai  di-grco  of  jiaoilncts  for  which  bv  »■)< 
iraL-tx.  In  Buuio  KAMn.  Ibi-  f^jodiiciu  (if  tlm  nrtick-  In  i-vidi-iit  uu  mere  inspection ; 
and  iti  Uiom-'  auv*  ilii?t«  in  not  much  diirii-reiici?  of  pntv  a.t  dtHervnt  Uu^  Tb* 
gQodni?w«t'  IdbT  Kugur,  fur  iiti^uiDi.'c,  cim  b<.<  ()it!<:?nicd  olnm^t  at  BglaDcv;  ind 
ihc  coiiMrciurnce  b,  ilmt  tbc  ptico  u>iio  unirorni.  and  tltt>  jirutit  upon  it  so  nuall, 
lliat  no  fTtMrr  ia  atoll  atixiutu  lo  eelL  it;  nhilst  on  U)o  ullirr  immJ,  t«a,  or«tliii'ti 
it  ia  excce^linfcly  ililTlciilt  to  Judgr,  anil  vlticb  cnu  tic  ailtillC'rntcd  \ij  mixture  ao 
u  lo  deocivi'  llir  nkill  CFcn  of  a  prnclMixl  eye,  bu  a  great  rnrioiy  of  ilifTcrfnt  ^ 
price*,  niKl  ij  that  nrttde  trliieh  evi;ry  grocer  b  tuOit  luixiotiii  lo  soil  to  bis  cus*fl 
tOEDvrK  The  difflcutiy  «nd  ctpcwe  of  verification  are  in  Homc  iua(iuic«s  m  Kveat 
Oi  to  jueitfy  tlic  deviation  fiDiu  n'Gll-ealAbliahi?^!  princip1<->>.  Tiiim  it  ia  a  girnrnd 
mjulni  that  Covenimcnt  can  piirehniw  any  article  at  a  cliDniwr  rate  ilian  ihat  at 
which  ihey  can  ninnufaLlurc  it  llicnuwlTM.  Bill  It  ha*.  iicverlheU«t,  beeu  coti- 
ddwed  iMorv  eonnoniiciil  ttibmiid  exi*ii3lYcflour-miIl«(8iidi  w  ibuwai  Di-plfonl), 
and  to  grind  ihoir  own  com.  tbun  to  ««)()■  each  sack  of  purdmMnl  flour,  and  ta 
enpkr  pcwoM  in  dflvWioR  trH'lboda  of  dot«etJng  the  new  iooiIm  of  adtdtontfam 
■Wch  reiKhl  bo  eonlinonlly  rceorted  to."  A  eimiUr  iroot  of  confidence  rai^ 
deprive  a.  nation,  euch  m  the  Tnlied  StaUw,  ofa  larpe  e«p«rt  Itac]*  in  Bowr. 

Apin :   "  Pomr  yi-iirs  sinco,  n  mode  of  preparinp  old  clover  mid  trefoil  secdi 
by  •■proccM  cnllcd  f/oi-toriB.;  iH-cmoe  ta  pwrolt^nt  as  to  excite  ibi-  atu-utioD  of 
ihoHouoeof  rorumonn.     It  appmrtvl  in  evidence  before  a  Coninuinee,  that  tliBi 
old  need  of  tb«  wliito  clovof  wm  .loctorvd  by  fino.  irctiing  it  jligbily,  and  tJicnj 
drying  IL  by  the  fumes  of  biinvbij!  sulpbur;  and  that  llic  rf-I  eloTcr  «;«!  hftd  lt«| 
cfiloor  improved  by  sbakiiis  it  in  n  Wi-l*  with  a  gmall  qiiantilv  uf  indi-o ;  but  thiij 
tHHiiK  Octcclwl  after  a  tim*,  llw  <b«for(  then  ii»d  a  prepanilJon  of  loirwood,  fincAJ 
by  a  lillle  coppenw.  and  HOtnetlnieB  by  TOidisris;  tbuj  at  once  inipit>vuiK  lliaj 
appcji/mic«  u!r  the  old  fccd,  and  dlminuhing,  if  not  dwiroybiR.  iiB  vcgctativ 
power.  BliY*i!y  enfeebled  by  o-c.     SnppMing;  00  irjiu-y  had  rcailu-d  to  «»"*' 
*.fd  en  prepared,  it  wa»  prorwl  ttiat,  from  Ibc  improTcd  appoflranoe,  the  market 
j^jj^  ^r.-'M  '  .-»Ji  brtliK  pw»cw*  from  (i»e  lo  twcntyfive  -hlUlnca  a  liua^j 
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notliiug  Itut  to  liavc  it  torn  from  liiii),  w!th  every 
litlCTtnstiiuco  of  tyranniciil  violence^  by  the  n^^iits  ol*  a 
mpncioud  grjvuriimciit,  it  is  nut  likuly  that  innny  will  e.vert 
tlienisclvcs  to  produce  much  more  tlian  neccftsarics.  Tliis 
19  the  acknowledged  pxplanntion  of  the  porcrty  of  ninny 
fertile  tracts  of  Asia,  whicli  were  once  prosperous  and  jxipn- 
louB.  From  this  to  the  degree  of  Bocimty  enjoyed  in  the 
best  governed  parts  of  Kurope,  there  are  nnnierous  griida- 
tions.  In  many  provinces  of  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
a  vicious  system  of  taxation  on  the  land,  and  Btill  more  the 

drcd-wfight,  Itul  [ho  frrcnion  evil  aroee  rrotn  iho  citviuiiHtnnre  of  thMC  pro- 
ccMcs  mukring  »\d  uiil  urortlilc-'M  flucil  cqial  to  appcuance  to  lh«  bc«t.  Une 
witnmu  Imil  tritil  Hurnr  diMrioni)  neci,  aiitl  fiiKrifl  thai  not  above  uiio  gmiti  in  a 
l)iin<hv<l  pjvv,  bikI  itiftt  Clinw  which  illiI  n-gruto  died  ftway  dbwwndE:  vliilat 
alMW  ci|;hiy  or  ntnei)'  p<^  ccnC  of  ^ood  seed  uiiually  poiia.  The  eeed  so  tnaivl 
wu  aoM  to  rcuiil  ilva1«ra  in  ibu  vouDirr,  who  of  courai?  mdcaTonrpd  to  pnrchaM 
at  the  cheapest  rnti-.  uid  from  thom  it  got  into  tti«  hoaib  of  tho  firmrra,  n«-ith«r 
flf  thtte  cImvj  bein;;  otiMliIe  of  diafngiitslilng  Uic  frauilulcnt  from  (tie  fKnuiuc 
•Md.  Vanv  eultiratom  in  ean!tffpirDC«  diminiihnl  th«ir  consumplJon  of  iko 
■rMcb,  Mtd  Othcts  wcr«  0blig1^l  to  pny  a  higtier  prici*  tn  thoM  «ba  had  nkill  to 
t&dbiguUb  the  niiiud  Mwd,aiiil  who  liad  integritj  uliI  (.'lutrad^r  to  ptvvcat  ttirni 
fromdMlIng  in  il." 

The  iame  writer  fllalM  thiU  Iiish  flu,  thoufih  In  nUumI  qtiatlir  iiifiTior  to 
none,  Mlla,  or  did  lately  sell,  ia  the  tunrlcct  at  n  pmny  ta  l«nap«iKM>  per  poitnd 

ri  ibau  Toraign  or  Briti^li  flax ;  part  of  ihc  diffcr«nee  arising  ft«m  oflgligenca 
Its  prepftnitioD,  hut  part  from  tho  cuuc  nionttontMl  in  the  evidence  of  Hr. 
Oorry,  imuiy  Tflirn  Swwlary  to  tlic  Iri»b  Linen  Board :  '"nir  owner*  of  the  (bs, 
wtio  ant  idniMl  alwAys  people  in  lEtc  lowur  cIobam  of  life,  LvIi«<ro  tbst  tht-f  eta 
hnt  a«hsnee  Ihdr  own  interests  bj  Impoain;;  on  tho  lnijmx.  Flax  bring  mM  by 
wniglit,  Tirioiu  expcdientt  are  ovod  to  incrcow  It ;  and  every  cipcdicnt  U  ioju- 
riou,  pwtii-'ulariy  tbc  damping  oflt;  a  verr  rnmmftn  pi'aciii^^  whivli  TnolcrH  the 
flaa  inerwonii  h*^t.  The  inside  of  eTcry  bundle  (and  the  bundles  all  T^ry  iii 
bulk)  b  often  full  of  pebbles,  or  dirt  of  Tarious  kind«,  to  incrca»e  llu!  weight. 
In  thb  itat*  it  i*  putchiuiril  luid  pxporti-d  to  fiwst  Brilnin." 

Jt  <nw  gireti  in  eridt^ncp  to^tmv  a  ContmittM  of  <ho  Uwisfi  of  Cannnons  that 
llie  lac«  tnd«  at  XuttMiKljun  bad  creutl)'  falU-ij  utT,  ftoni  the  nialclji)t  of  fraudu* 
lent  and  bad  nrtitlc*:  tlul"a  kiiidurUcvctitlod  »ttiffUprr**vM  innnuiartureO,' 
(I  Mill  ([uiMo  Ur.  Btbba^-,)  "  wtiich,  nllliougb  go>]d  to  ilic  eye,  became  nearly 
ipoQcd  iawaehlng  by  (lie  etippiog  of  (be  tlircnds;  that  not  oa«  peraon  Inathun- 
•and  could  distingitiik  tlw  dllTcrcnee  between  ain^lc-prcw  and  doUbte^ma  taee; 
that  ercn  workmen  and  manii&ctnror*  were  obliged  to  cn^oy  a  magnlfrii^- 
gbiM  for  Uut  imrpAH ;  ami  that  \u  anotlicr  innlbr  article,  called  Wsrp-Uce,  «uch 
aid  waa  viMenliaL" 
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ab&cnce  of  redress  agaiust  the  nrliitrary  exactions  irlnci 
v'oro  iimdo  uihIlt  colour  of  Uic  tax(.'»,  rendered  it  the  iuterest 
of  every  cultivator  to  up]iear  jmor,  aud  therefore  to  culti- 
vate badly.  The  only  iii6euurity  which  is  allogctiier  par- 
fllyztng  to  the  active  energies  of  producere,  is  that  ansJiig 
from  the  govemirient,  or  from  i)ei'soiia  inrcsted  with  its 
authority.  Again&t  all  olhcr  dcpredatom  there  h  a  liope 
of  defcudiug  oneself.  Greece  uud  the  Greek  colouies  in  the 
ancient  world,  Flandcre  and  Italy  in  the  middle  agcg,  Ly  no 
means  enjoyed  what  any  one  witli  modern  ideas  would  euU 
security  :  the  state  of  society  was  most  unsettled  aud  turbu- 
lent ;  person  mid  pi-operty  were  exposed  to  a  thousand 
daagere.  But  they  were  freo  coiiutriea ;  they  were  in  gen- 
eral neither  arUitrarily  o[>j)re**cd,  ufir  systeraatieally  pluti- 
dor«d  by  tlicir  govern mful<*.  Aguinet  other  enemies  tlie 
individual  energy  which  their  institutions  called  forth, 
enabled  tlicm  to  make  succesfifnl  resistance  :  their  labour, 
therefore,  waa  eminently  productive,  aud  tlieir  riehcs,  while 
they  remained  free,  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  The 
Roman  deapotiem,  putting  an  end  to  wars  and  internal 
eonfliels  throughout  the  cm])ire,  relieved  tlie  t-ubject  popu- 
lation from  much  of  the  former  insecurity:  but  becauE«  it 
left  them  under  the  grinding  yoko  of  its  own  rapacity,  they 
heearne  enervated  imd  impoverished,  until  tlioy  were  an 
easy  prey  to  barharfms  but  free  invaders.  They  would 
neither  tight  nor  labour,  because  they  were  no  longer 
fiuffere*]  to  enjoy  that  for  which  they  fought  aud  laboured. 

Much  of  the  (Security  to  portion  and  property  in  modem 
nations  is  the  etfeet  of  manuere  aud  o2>iuion  rather  than  of 
law.  Tliero  ore,  or  lately  were,  countries  in  Europe  whci'o 
the  monai*ch  was  nominally  absolute,  but  where,  from  the 
restraints  im))03ed  by  establiiihcd  \isagc,  no  subject  felt 
practically  in  the  smallest  danger  of  having  his  poflseasions 
arbitrarily  beized  or  a  contribntion  levied  on  them  by  the 
government.  There  muBt,  howe\er,  l»c  in  such  govem- 
ments  mudi  petty  plnnder  and  other  tyranny  by  subordi- 
nate agents,  fur  which  redress  is  not  obtained,  owing  to  the 
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•wftiit  of  pnblicity  whi('li  is  ihe  onJinnr}-  cliarncter  of  abso- 
lute govcmmeiits.  In  Eugland  tlic  people  are  tulerabl^ 
well  protected,  both  by  iti^titutions  mid  luaiiuers,  oguiafit 
the  agents  of  govurniueril ;  but,  for  the  security  they  enjoy 
agttiubt  other  evil-doers,  they  aru  very  little  indebted  to 
their  institutions,  llic  Jan's  cannot  be'  said  lu  oiford  pro- 
tection to  proiKU'ty,  wlieii  they  afford  it  only  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  submisBioii  to  injur)-  in  general  the  better  calcu- 
latiou.  Tlio  security  of  projjcrty  in  England  is  owing 
(except  as  regards  open  violence)  to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of 
cx]>osurc,  much  more  than  to  the  law  and  the  courts  of 
justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in  the  bulwarks  Ti-liic!! 
society  purposely  throws  mund  what  it  recognises  as  iiroji- 
erty,  there  arc  various  other  modes  in  which  defective  hisii- 
ttitions  impede  tlie  employment  of  the  productive  resources 
of  a  country  to  the  best  advantage.  Wc  shnll  have  occasion 
for  noticing  many  of  these  in  the  progress  of  our  subject. 
It  is  sufficient  lieru  to  i-emark,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  be  gi'cnt,  in  proportion  as.  the  fruits  of 
indnstrj*  are  insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and  that  all 
social  armngouients  arc  conducive  to  neefnl  exertion,  accord- 
ing as  tlicy  provide  that  the  rewani  of  cvei-y  one  for  his 
labour  shall  be  projiortionctl  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
benctit  which  it  prodncca.  All  laws  or  usages  which  favour 
one  ehwe  ov  sort  of  persons  to  the  disadvantage  of  othei-s; 
which  chain  up  the  eflEbrts  of  any  part  of  the  community  in 
poreiiit  of  their  own  goo<l,  or  stand  between  those  cffiu'tij 
and  tbeir  natural  fruits — are  (independently  of  all  other 
grounds  of  condcmnatinn)  violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  policy  ;  tending  to  innki}  the  n^iv- 
gate  prodaetivo  powers  of  tho  commnnity  productive  in  a 
less  degree  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 


OF   CO-OPERATION,  OR  THE  COMBIXATIOX  OF  LADOCB. 


§  1,_  Is  tlie  ennmeratioa  of  the  circumstances  ■winch 
promote  the  product! vciie^  of  la*bour,  we  liave  left  one 
untouched,  wUich,  becaui>e  of  itfi  iiiiportaucc,  aad  of  the 
many  topics  of  discuesiou  wiiich  it  iuvoWce,  reijutros  to  be  ■ 
treated  apart.  This  is,  conpcration,  or  the  combined  action 
of  numbers.  Of  this  great  aid  to  production,  a  single  de- 
partment, known  by  the  name  of  Division  of  Labour,  has  ■ 
engaged  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  political  econo- 
mi&t« ;  most  deservedly  indeed,  but  to  the  exchision  of  other 
cascA  and  cxcmpli£catioiis  of  the  same  comprehensive  law. 
Mr.  AVakelield  \\a»,  I  believe,  the  lin>t  to  point  out,  that  a 
part  of  ihu  tiubjcct  had,  with  injurious  eflcet,  been  mistakea 
for  the  whole ;  that  n  more  fundamental  principle  lies  be- 
neath that  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  comprehends  iC 

Cooperation,  he  observes,*  is  *'  of  two  distinct  kinds : 
Hrst,  eueh  cooperation  as  takcii  place  when  several  persons 
help  each  other  in  the  Bomo  employment ;  eeoondly,  suek 
cooperation  as  takes  place  when  several  persons  help  eaeh 
other  ill  diliercnt  eniploynieiits.  Thebo  may  be  termed 
Simple  Coiipcration  and  Complex  Cotiperation. 

"  Tlio  advantage  of  simple  cooperation  is  lilustTated  by 
the  case  of  two  greyhoum].s  nmnJng  together,  -which,  it  is 
said,  -will  kill  more  hare«  than  four  greyhounds  running 
eeparatcly.  In  a  vast  number  of  simple  operations  per- 
fomici  by  human  e.^ertion,  it  is  ([iiite  obvious  that  two  men 
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■n'orking  togetlier  will  do  more  than  four,  or  four  time*  ibur 
meu,  euch  of  wUoui  ^ould  wurk  alone.  In  tliu  littiitg  of 
heavy  wtights,  for  exampli;,  In  Urn  fuUiug  of  trecs^  ia  tlie 
sawing  of  timber,  in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com 
during  a  short  period  of  tine  weather,  in  droining  »  large 
extent  of  land  during  the  sliort  season  when  suc!»  a  work 
may  be  properly  conducted,  in  the  pulling  of  ropes  on 
board  ship,  in  the  rowing  of  large  boote,  iu  &oiac  mining 
uperatiunt),  in  the  cnx'tion  of  a  scflflbldijig  for  building,  and 
in  the  breaking  of  bloiies  for  the  repair  of  a  read,  bo  that  tho 
whole  of  the  road  ehall  always  be  kept  in  good  order :  in 
all  tUe^e  simple  o^>eralioii&,  and  tlionsaudd  more,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  many  persons  should  \^'ork  togetlier, 
at  tho  same  time,  in  the  s^amo  place,  and  in  the  eaine  way. 
The  aavages  of  New  Holland  never  help  each  other,  even 
in  the  most  simple  operations ;  and  their  condition  is  hardly 
superior,  in  some  re&pects  it  ia  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild 
aninialt)  which  they  now  and  tlieu  catch.  Let  any  one 
imagine  that  the  lalKiurcra  of  Knglaud  should  snildenly 
de^iht  from  helping  each  other  in  siniplc  cntpluyments,  and 
lie  will  see  at  once  the  prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co- 
operation. In  a  countless  number  of  employments,  the 
produce  of  labor  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  projwrtion  to 
sueh  mutual  assistance  amongst  the  workmen.  Tliis  is  tho 
fiiBt  step  in  social  improvement.*'  The  eucoud  is,  when 
"  one  body  of  men  having  combined  iheir  lalwr  to  raise 
more  food  than  they  reqnirecK  .'mother  body  of  men  are  in- 
duced to  combine  their  labour  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
more  clothes  than  they  require,  and  with  those  snqilus 
clothes  buying  the  sui-plus  food  of  the  other  body  of  labour- 
ers ;  while,  If  both  1>odics  together  have  produced  more  food 
and  clothes  tliau  they  botli  require,  both  bodies  obtain,  by 
means  of  cxehangc,  a  proper  capital  for  setting  more  labour- 
ers to  work  in  their  respective  occupations.''  To  simple 
cooperation  is  t1ms  superadded  what  Mr.  Wakefield  terms 
Complex  Co«iperation.  Tlie  one  is  the  combination  of 
6everal  labourers  to  help  each  other  iu  the  same  set  of  opera- 
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tions;  llic  other  is  iLe  ooinliination  of  several  labourere  to 
lielp  one  aiiollicr  by  n  division  of  ojicrntionB. 

There  is  "an  important  distinction  between  wmple  nnd 
complex  cooperation.  Of  the  former,  erne  is  fllways  con- 
scions  at  the  time  of  priictising  it :  it  is  obvions  to  the  mwt 
ignorant  and  vnlgor  eye.  Ot"  t!ie  latter,  but  a  very  few  of 
the  vaat  lumibers  wlio  practise  it  are  in  any  degree  con- 
Bcious.  The  cause  of  this  dietiuction  is  easily  eceu.  When 
several  men  arc  employed  in  lifting  thts  eaino  wei^bt,  or 
pulling  tlic  same  rope»  at  the  same  time,  and  in  tlic  Kame 
place,  tlicre  can  bo  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  cooperate 
witli  each  other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
mere  sense  of  sight ;  hut  when  several  uicn,  or  bodies  of 
men,  aro  empluyed  at  dift'ercnt  times  and  jjlaecii,  and  in  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  their  eoii]>tration  witli  eacti  other,  ihoo^h  it 
may  be  quite  as  certain,  ia  not  fio  readily  perceived  aa  in  the 
other  case  :  in  order  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  opci-alion  of 
the  mind  if*  required.'* 

In  the  present  state  of  society  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  sheep  ig  the  occupation  of  one  sc-t  of  pcojilc,  dressing  the 
wool  to  prepare  it  for  the  spinner  ia  that  of  another,  spin- 
ning it  into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the  thread  into  broad- 
uluthof  a  fourth,  dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  lil"th,  making  It  into 
n  coat  of  a  sixth,  witliout  counting  the  multitude  of  carriere, 
merchauts,  factors,  and  retailers,  put  in  requisition  at  the 
successive  stages  of  this  progress.  All  tbeae  persons,  with- 
out knowledge  of  one  another  or  previous  nudcrstajidiug, 
cooperate  in  the  i)roduetion  of  tlie  ultimate  result,  a  coat. 
But  tliese  are  far  from  boiug  all  who  coijperate  in  it;  for 
each  of  these  persona  requires  food,  and  many  other  artielea 
of  consumption,  and  nnlcsa  lie  could  have  relied  tlmt  other 
people  would  prodncc  these  for  him,  he  could  not  have  de* 
vott'd  his  whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  succession  of  opera- 
tiniift  which  produces  one  single  commodity,  a  coat.  Every 
person  who  took  part  in  producing  food  or  erecting  hoascs 
for  this  series  of  producers,  has,  however  nncoiisctonsly  on 
his  part,  combined  his  labour  \vitb  theirs.    It  is  by  a  real, 
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tliuiigli  nncxpressed,  concert  '"  that  the  body  who  raise  more 
food  thah  tlioy  want,  can  exchange  with  the  body  who  raise 
more  t-IothcH  than  they  want ;  and  if  the  two  bctdies  were 
separated,  either  by  distaiiee  or  difiinclination — iinlees  Iho 
two  bodies  should  virtnally  form  themselves  into  one,  for 
the  coounoii  object  of  raising  tiiongh  food  and  clothes  for 
tlio  whole — they  could  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts  the 
whole  operation  of  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
and  clothes." 


§  2.  The  influence  exereiswl  on  production  by  the  s«- 
pAration  of  employment*,  is  more  fundamental  than,  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  finbjcct  is  nsiiolly  treated,  a  reader 
jiit^ht  be  induced  to  suppose.  It  h  not  merely  that  when 
Ihu  production  of  diflereut  things  becomes  the  sole  or  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  diflcrent  pcrsouEr,  a  mitcU  greater  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  article  is  produced.  The  tnithismuch 
beyond  this.  Without  some  separation  of  cniployments, 
very  few  things  would  be  produced  at  all. 

Snpposo  a  set  of  persons,  or  a  number  of  families,  all 
employed  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  each  family  settled 
on  a  piouo  of  it«  own  laud,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  for  Its  own  Kustenance,  and  as  there  are 
no  persons  to  buy  any  surplus  i)rodnee  where  all  are  pro- 
ducora.  each  family  has  to  produce  within  Jlritlf  whatever 
other  articles  It  eori^umee.  In  such  circumstanced,  if  the 
soil  was  toloiubly  fertile,  and  population  did  not  tread  too 
closely  on  tliu  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would  be,  no  doubt, 
some  kind  of  domestic  manufactures ;  clothing  for  the  family 
might  jierliaps  be  spun  and  woven  within  it,  by  the  labour 
probably  of  the  women  (a  first  step  in  tlie  separation  of  em- 
ploymenta) ;  and  a  dwelling  of  some  sort  would  be  erected 
nnd  kept  in  repair  by  their  united  Inbonr.  Rut  beyond 
simple  food  (precarious,  too,  from  the  variations  of  the 
seasons),  coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect  lodging,  it 
TTOaM  be  scarcely  possible  that  the  family  should  produce 
anything  more.    They  would,  in  general,  require  their  ui- 
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most  exertions  to  accoiii|jlisli  to  inucli,  Tlicir  power  even 
ofcxtructiug  food  trum  the  eyil  wc;uld  be  kept  ■within  nar- 
row limits  by  tiic  quality  of  tlicir  tools,  wUicb  would  ncce»- 
ettrily  be  of  tlio  nioH  wretched  description.  To  do  almofit 
auyiliiiig  ia  the  way  of  jn-odiiciiig  for  iheiiwtlves  articles  of 
ciHivenience  or  luxiuy,  would  require  too  much  tiuie,  and, 
in  many  cases,  their  iJi-eseneo  lu  a  diftercnt  x^luee.  Very 
few  kinds  of  iiulustiy,  therefore,  would  exist;  and  that 
wliich  did  exist,  namely  the  production  of  necessaries, 
would  be  extrcinel}'  inefficient,  not  solely  from  imporfeet 
irnpleineuts,  but  because,  when  the  ground  and  the  domestic 
induetrj'  fcd»hy  it  Lad  been  made  to  snpply  tlie  necossnrica 
of  a  single  fannly  in  tolurnblc  abundance,  there  would  he 
little  motive,  wliile  the  numbers  of  the  family  remained  the 
same,  to  make  cither  the  land  or  the  labonr  produce  more. 
But  su])posc  an  event  to  occur,  which  would  amount  to 
AFOTolntioii  ill  the  circumslaucos  of  ibis  little  settlement. 
BnppOSO  tlmt  a  cumpiiuy  of  nrtiticet-s,  provided  wttli  tools, 
nnd  witli  food  sufticient  to  maintain  them  for  a  year,  arrtvo 
in  the  country  ami  establish  lliemselvet  in  the  midst  of  the 
popidation.  These  new  settlers  occupy  themselves  iji  pro- 
ducing articles  of  use  or  onmmcnt  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  people;  and  before  their  food  is  exliansted  they  have 
produced  the&c  in  eon&ideralile  quantity,  and  are  ready  to 
exchange  Ihem  for  more  food.  Tlie  economical  position  of 
the  landed  pnpiitntion  is  now  most  materially  altered. 
Tiicy  have  an  (ippoi-tiniity  given  them  of  acquiring  comforts 
and  luxuries.  Things  which,  while  they  depcnde<l  solely 
on  their  own  labour,  lliey  never  could  have  obtained,  be- 
cause they  could  not  have  produced,  are  hom'  accessible  to 
them  if  tlicy  can  succeed  in  producing  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  food  and  necessaries.  They  are  thus  incited  to  in* 
crease  tlie  productiveness  of  their  industry.  Among  tl»o 
cunvcnienct's  for  the  first  time  nnide  nceessiblo  to  them, 
better  tools  are  probably  one:  and  apart  from  this,  they 
have  a  motive  to  labour  more  nssidnously,  and  to  adopt 
contrivances  for  making  their  labour  more  efltctual.    By 
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tlieee  means  they  urill  generally  Biicoccd  in  compelling  tbeir 
land  to  produce,  nut  imly  food  fi>r  themselves,  but  a  aurphis 
fur  the  new  coiners,  wherewith  to  buy  from  them  the  pm- 
duets  of  their  industry.  The  new  ftcttlcrs  constitiite  what 
is  called  n  marktt  for  surplus  agricallurttl  produce:  and 
their  nrrivjil  has  enriched  the  aettlcmeut  not  only  by  the 
manufactured  articles  which  tlicy  produce,  but  by  the  food 
which  wouhl  not  have  been  produced  unices  they  had  been 
there  to  con^mne  it. 

There  i&  uo  inconsistency  between  tliiij  doctrine,  and  the 
proposition  we  before  maintained,  that  a  market  for  com- 
modities does  not  constitnto  employment  for  labour.*  The 
labonr  of  the  agi-ieulturists  was  already  provided  with,  em- 
ployment ;  they  are  not  indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintain  thcui&elvcii.  AVhnt  that 
demand  does  for  them  is,  to  eiill  tlieir  labour  into  increased 
vigour  and  efBcieney ;  to  Btimulatc  them,  by  new  motivca, 
to  new  exertions.  Neither  do  the  new  comers  owe  their 
maintenance  and  employment  to  tlie  demand  of  the  agricul- 
tarists:  with  a  year's  wibsistcnce  in  jitorc,  they  could  have 
settled  side  by  side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and  jiro- 
duced  a  similar  scanty  &tock  of  food  and  necei>«arie& 
Kevci'thcletis,  wu  see  of  what  supremo  importance  to  tlio 
productiveness  of  the  labour  of  producers,  is  the  existcneo 
of  other  ])i'oducerfl  within  reach,  employed  in  a  ditferent 
kind  of  industr}-.  The  power  of  exclianglng  the  products 
of  one  kind  of  labour  for  those  of  another,  \%  a  condition, 
but  fi»r  whieh,  there  would  almost  always  be  a  smaller 
quantity  of  labour  altogether.  'When  a  new  market  is 
opened  for  any  product  of  industry,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  article  ie.  coneetpicntly  produced,  tlic  increased  pro- 
duction is  not  always  obtained  at  tho  expense  of  some  other 
product;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  tl]e  result  of  labour 
rhieh  would  otherwise  have  remained  nnexertcd ;  or  of 
Mstauce  rendered  to  labour  by  improvements  or  by  modes 
of  coitperation  to  which  recourse  would  not  liave  been  had 
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if  an  inducement  lind  not  hccn  ofFcrcd  for  raising  n  lai^or 
produce. 


§  3.  From  these  conBidei-ations  it  np|>ears  that  a  coun- 
try will  sulJoni  have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it  has 
a  lai^c  town  population,  or  tho  only  available  Mthstitute,  a 
)ar;!;c  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce  to  supply  a  popn- 
latiuu  elsewhere.  I  use  the  pbrofic  town  population  for 
(tliortiie,-!^  to  imply  a  population  iion-agrieullural ;  which 
will  generally  be  coUeeted  in  tuwiis  or  lai^  villages,  for 
the  sake  of  combination  of  labour.  The  appliention  of  this 
trulb  by  Mr.  "Wakefield  to  the  theory  of  culonization,  has 
excited  uiueh  attention,  and  is  doubtlc^e  destined  to  cxette 
much  more.  It  is  one  of  thoso  great  practical  dibcuvcries, 
which,  once  niado,  appear  bo  obvious  tliiit  the  merit  of  mak- 
ing tlicin  Bocnis  less  than  it  is.  Mr.  Wakelield  was  the  firei 
to  point  out  that  the  mode  of  planting  new  settlements,  then 
commonly  practised — setting  down  a  nnmber  of  families 
side  by  side,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all  employing  them- 
selves in  exactly  the  same  manuei\ — though  in  favourable 
cireum8tauec8  it  may  as&ure  to  lho*e  families  a  rude  abun- 
dnucu  of  mere  necessaries,  can  never  beotlior  than  unfavour- 
able to  great  production  or  rapid  growth :  and  his  system 
coneietB  of  arrangements  for  seenrtng  that  every  colony  ghall 
have  from  the  Gi-st  a  town  population  bearing  due  propor- 
tion to  its  agricultural,  and  that  the  cnltivator*  of  the  soil 
shall  not  by  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by  dia- 
tancCf  of  the  benefit  of  that  town  population  ai^  a  market  for 
Ihdr  prodnco.  The  principle  on  which  the  scheme  i* 
founded,  docs  not  dejKnd  on  any  tlieorj-  rosjiccting  the 
6U]>erinr  productiveness  of  land  hold  in  large  i)ortionft,  and 
cultivated  by  hired  labour.  SupjKtsing  it  true  tJiat  land 
yields  the  greatest  produce  when  divided  into  small  proper- 
ties and  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  a  town  (wpnla- 
tion  would  l)c  just  as  ncccsSAr^'  to  induce  those  proprietors 
to  miae  that  larger  produce:  and  if  they  were  too  far  from 
th«  nearest  scat  of  non-agricultnral  industry  to  use  it  as  ai 
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market  for  disposing  of  their  surplus,  and  tlierehy  snpplying 
tlicir  otlier  want«,  neither  that  siirplui  nor  any  e<niivalont 
for  it  would,  generally  sptaking,  be  produced. 

It  IB,  above  all,  the  deticienpy  of  town  population  which 
limits  tlic  prodttctivcncfts  of  the  industry  of  a  countrj*  like 
India.  The  ft^iculture  of  India  is  conducted  entirely  on 
the  Bvstem  of  small  boldinjip.  There  is,  however,  a  eon- 
sidorahlc  nmonnt  of  combination  of  Inbonr.  The  village 
in&fitMtions  and  custoniis,  which  are  the  real  frainrworfc  of 
Indian  society,  make  provision  for  joint  action  in  the  cases 
in  whteh  il  ts  seen  to  l>e  necesBary ;  or  where  tlu^-  fail  to  do 
8o,  the  government  (when  tolerably  well  administered)  steps 
in,  and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue,  executes  by  com- 
bined labour  the  tanks,  embankment*,  and  works  of  irriga- 
tion, which  are  indisjtcn sable.  The  implemeiite  and  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  however  do  wrctchwl,  tluit  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  groat  natural  fertility  and 
a  cliiuato  highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  is  miserably 
small :  and  the  land  iTiight  he  made  to  yield  food  in  abun- 
dance for  many  more  than  the  present  nnnibcr  of  inhabi- 
tants, without  departing  from  the  system  of  email  holdings. 
But  to  this  the  stimulus  is  wanting,  which  a  large  town 
population,  connected  witli  the  rural  districts  by  easy  and 
unexponsivo  means  of  eummunicalion,  would  afford.  That 
town  popuintion,  again,  does  nnt  grow  uj),  becauee  tlie  few 
wants  and  nnaiipinng  fipirit  of  the  cnltivators  (joined  until 
lately  with  great  insecurity  of  property,  from  military  and 
fiscal  rapacity)  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  fieeome 
consumers  of  town  produce.  In  these  circumstances  the 
beet  chance  of  an  early  development  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  India,  consists  in  the  rajiid  growth  of  its  export 
of  agricnlturnl  produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.) 
to  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  producers  of  these  articlee 
are  consumers  of  food  supplied  by  their  fellow -agri  en  Itnrists 
in  India ;  and  the  market  thus  opened  for  eurplns  food  will, 
if  accompanied  by  pood  government,  raise  up  by  degree* 
more  extended  wants  and  desires,  directed  either  towards 
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Kuroijcan  coramodiiie^,  or  towards  tilings  which  will  rc- 
(|uin>  fur  tludr  production  ia  ludia  a  larger  manufacturing 
l»oi>uUtton. 

g  4.  Tlmi  far  of  tlie  8ej>ara1ii>n  of  empluvments,  n  f<HTa 
of  the  combination  of  labour  witliout  wbicli  there  caunoi 
be  tbc  lirtt  rudiments  of  indostrial  civilization.  But  «-beii 
tliie  Mrpunttion  is  tlioroughty  cbtablUhed ;  when  it  has  be- 
come the  getiend  pruclJce  fur  eatrh  producer  to  supply  nmuj 
others  wiili  one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  by  otbcrs 
with  most  of  tlie  things  which  he  coneumes;  roasons  nut 
lewt  real,  though  \k6&  imperative,  invite  to  a  further  cxt(^- 
fiion  of  the  uunc  principle.  It  is  found  that  the  productive 
|N>wcr  of  liilH)ur  is  increased  by  carrying  the  separation  fur- 
ther and  further;  by  breaking  down  more  and  more  every 
procou  of  industry  into  parts,  w  that  each  labonrer  Aball 
confine  himself  to  an  ever  i^itmllcr  number  of  simple  o])cra- 
tions,  And  thus,  tit  time,  nrt^c  tlioiie  remarkable  cases  of 
what  is  eallod  the  divinioti  of  labom-,  with  which  uU  readers 
on  8i]I>jccts  of  this  nature  aixt  familiar.  Aduiu  Smttirs 
illustmti<iii  from  piu-niaking,  thonj^h  so  well  known,  ii;  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  I  will  venture  once  more  to  trans- 
cribe it.  "The  business  of  making  a  \nn  is  divided  into 
abont  cight'Ccn  distinct  operations.  One  man  draws  out 
the  wire,  iiuolhcr  straights  it,  a  third  cnts  it,  a  lourth  points 
it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct  operations; 
to  put  it  on,  JA  a  peculiar  buitine^s;  to  whiten  the  pins  is 
another;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  tlicm  into  the 
paper.  ....  I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 
ten  men  only  wore  employed,  and  where  some  of  them, 
consetj^ncnlly,  performed  two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  liiougli  Ihey  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indiffer- 
ently aceoiiunodatcd  with  the  nctreesary  uiaehiiiery,  ihcy 
could,  when  ihoy  exerted  themselves,  make  among  them 
abont  tivelvo  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  Tliere  ure  in  a 
|>ound  upwards  of  four  thoiissarid  pins  of  a  middling  size. 
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Ttioso  ten  persons,  tlioivfore,  could  inato  among  tlioin  up- 
wards of  forly-eiglit  tIioii»ainl  jiiiis  in  a  day.  Kadi  iTcreoa, 
therefore,  niakiug  ii  tenth  part  of  iurty-eight  thousan<l  pins, 
might  be  conciidcrcil  as  making  four  thonsand  eight  hun- 
dred pins  in  a  day.  But  if  the}-  had  all  wrought  separ- 
ately and  independently,  and  withoat  any  of  tlicm  hanng 
been  educated  to  this  pecuHur  baaiiiess,  they  certainly 
could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one 
pin  in  a  day. 

M.  Say  furnishes  a  Btill  stronger  example  of  Ihe  cifects 
of  divi&ion  of  labour — from  a  not  very  important  branch  of 
industry  certainly,  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards.  **  It 
is  suid  by  those  engaged  In  the  business,  that  each  card, 
that  y,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  tlie  size  of  tlic  hand,  before 
being  ready  for  Bale,  does  not  nmlcrgo  fewer  than  seventy 
operations,*  every  one  of  which  might  be  the  occnpalion  of 
a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  Aiid  if  there  are  not  seventy 
c1a«.sc«  of  work-people  in  each  card  mannfactoi-y,  it  is  be- 
cause the  division  of  labour  ii;  not  carried  so  far  as  it  might 
be;  because  the  same  workman  is  charged  with  two,  three, 

•  "  C«  np  loui  pniiil  [en  mrtucs  ouTrieni  iiui  [irvpareiit  la  pitjiicr  doiil  on  fait 
■cvtH,  ut  lot  Miulvun  dunt  ou  Ion  ctDprelnt ;  of  en  ne  Trxiuit  uu-nlion  iiti'avi 
«mplni  tlu  PM  Ruii&res,  noiiM  trouverona  qn'iia  }cu  iJe  cvtvs  vnt  b  rvsulla; 
lie  plii*Jii(ir9  gptraiiona  doiil  clucuaG  cxx'upi'  URo  sirio  ilidtlnctc  d'uuvrivn  et 
d'ourriirae  qui  ii*appUi|uont  (uujuun  i.  k  minrn:  iiptmtion,  Cc  torn  dee  per- 
•onnM  diffirviUoi,  ct  lam'uun  1m  aiimtt^  qui  ^pluchont  lea  iHtiicbons  ot  gn»- 
Mure  qui  «  iroiivent  dins  lo  popicr  ct  nulroicnt  A  T^'^tlti  d'ipabscar;  !«• 
m^Bim  qui  ixilli-nt  ciuvnilitc  lex  intit  rurnilkii  cJct  -pnpirr  dunt  no  compon  lo  car- 
ton et  i|iil  In  iDpttcni  va  presse ;  lei  iucdi^b  qui  intpriment  on  nolr  l«  deftln  dcs 
B|;itrw4;  iJ*iiiiitvf  ouvHeni  liuiirimcm  ]<:$  cutilvuri  in  Bjbae*  flfiim;  (Tsutro* 
font  tn-lier  su  t^dmnd  ]at  cBitooa  unc  Soia  qu'ila  wnt  impnwiin  d'oaina  s'occn- 
pvnt  iv  ha  lifwrr  diMus  ct  dcaKnuL  Cast  tme  occupation  puticnlJire  qui  do  lea 
cou|M!r  d'^galo  Jimcci^on ;  e'en  est  unc  antra  do  lea  iflRmMcr  pour  ki  formrr 
dee  jcux;  unc  auirc  encore  dlmprimcr  lea  enTcloppcn  d«  Jcux,  ct  iinu  autro 
mcore  de  lea  cnvcloppf r ;  saiui  compter  In  fAnciiunn  <le#  pcntnnni-»  chiu-};6c9  dn 
vntcfl  M  dca  ocluktit,  dc  pajcr  Im  ourricrs  ct  dc  ttnir  Irs  ^critnn^" — Sat,  C(mrt 
^Seimmik  Po/i/tyw  Prati<jie,  vol.  i.  p.  84(l. 

It  b  ■  rcmarkatili!  pnof  of  Uio  ccouom}-  of  Ubour  («cc*tion«d  tiy  Uua  micntQ 
diriekin  offX'ciipnliDn*,  ib.il  nti  Rrticlc,  llii-  iTiHlucliim  of  wtiich  ii  the  nmult  of 
s  muttJtudv  of  ntDntul  op«nviioas  no  iw  sgld  for  a  iriSlag  waau 
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or  four  distinct  operations.  TUe  iuflucucc  of  tliis  difttrl- 
butiiiti  of  cinplovuicnt's  Is  immen;£c.  I  Ita^e  gccii  a  card 
manufactory  wliero  lUii'ty  workmen  proJuced  daily  iifleeii 
thonsand  five  huiidrud  card::!,  bfjiig  above  fivu  Imndred 
cards  for  each  laboui'L'r;  and  it  inuy  be  prcsumt-'d  Idat  if 
each  of  these  workmen  ■wcro  obliged  to  peifonu  all  the 
opci-atioua  liimBclf,  even  sii])p(iHing  him  a  ])racliscd  Iiand, 
lie  wonld  not  perhaps  complete  t^vu  cards  in  a  day :  and 
the  thirty  ^^-o^knleu,  instead  of  HfVc-eu  thousand  five  hundred 
cards,  wuiild  make  only  sixty." 

In  wati-I  I  making',  as  ilr.  Babboge  olworveR,  "  it  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  Huuf^o  of 
Commons,  that  there  ai-o  a  hundred  and  two  distinct 
hi-anchea  of  this  art,  to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put 
apprunticu ;  and  that  he  only  luarns  his  master'a  dc])ai't- 
mcnt,  and  is  unable,  af^cr  his  appi-cnticcship  has  cxjiircd, 
without  subsequent  inatruction,  to  work  at  any  other 
branch.  The  walcli-fininhcr,  whose  buaincas  it  is  to  pot 
togetlier  the  scattered  parts,  U  the  only  one,  out  of  the 
lumdje<l  and  two  persons,  who  can  work  in  any -other 
department  than  his  own."* 


§  5.  The  causes  of  the  increaaed  efficiency  given  ta 
labour  by  the  divijiion  of  einploymentii  are  some  of  them 
loo  familiar  to  require  specification  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them.  By  Adami 
Smith  they  are  reduced  to  three.  "  First,  ^c  increase  of 
dexterity  in  every  particular  workman;  secondly,  the  sav- 
ing of  the  time  whieh  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one 
spccica  of  work  to  another;  and  lastly,  the  invention  of  a 
great  number  of  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many." 

Of  these,  the  Increase  of  dexterity  of  the  individual 
workiuau  is  ihe  most  ohvious  and  universal.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  thing  baa  been  done  ofteuer  it  will  be 
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floiio  1>etter.  Tliat  (iepends  ou  tlie  intelligenpc  of  the  vrork- 
mni),  niul  on  the  <lej^ree  in  which  his  mind  works  atoug 
Willi  his  haiuU.  But  it  will  be  done  nior«  easily.  The 
organs  tlieuiselvfs  iicquire  greater  power:  the  moseleg  cut- 
ployed  grow  stronfjer  by  frequent  exercise,  the  sinews  jnorc 
pliant,  and  the  nieulat  powurs  more  effieiuiit,  and  lean  eensi- 
hle  of  tati^iie.  What  can  be  done  eimily  has  nt  least  a 
belter  ehanee  of  buiii;,'  done  well,  and  is  sure  to  bo  done 
more  cspeditionsiy.  What  wm  at  Jiist  dont  slowly  comes 
to  be  done  quickly ;  what  was  at  first  done  »Iowly  with  ac- 
curacy is  at  kilt  doiiu  quickly  with  equal  aceiirftey.  This 
in  lis  tnie  uf  inentid  operations  ai^  of  bodily.  Kven  a  child, 
alter  niitcli  practice,  Eiiins  up  a  column  of  Jigin-es  with  a 
rapidity  which  rescniblcit  inluluon.  Tlio  act  of  speaking' 
any  language,  of  ix-nding  fluently,  of  playing  nitttiiu  at  sight, 
are  cases  as  remarkable  ns  tliey  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic  exercises,  ease  and  bril- 
liancy of  execution  on  a  mn^ical  instrvnnent,  arc  cxaniplc* 
of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by  repetition.  In  sim- 
pler mnnnul  openttioiie  the  eOect  is  uf  eourbc  titill  t^joner 
produced.  "Tlie  rapidity,"  Adam  Smith  observes,  "with 
which  some  of  the  operations  of  certain  manufiu'tureii  are 
performed,  exceeds  what  the  linman  hand  coidd,  liy  those 
wLo  had  never  socn  them,  be  supposL-d  capable  of  acquir- 
iog.-'*  Tliift  skill  is,  natnrally,  attiiinod  after  shorter  prac- 
tice, in  proportion  as  the  division  of  labour  is  more  ntinutc; 
iiiid  will  not  be  attiiijied  iu  the  sauG  degree  at  nil,  if  the 


"  "  In  a»t renin mical  olj^niitlDU.^  tlie  Aenetcj  of  the  operator  btc  rvnilunni  m 
ftcutc  h^  babh.  thnt  he  can  rstim&to  diOemicrs  of  tttnf  to  t)i«  icinh  of  a  seconil ; 
and  oiijaH  liis  intMtitiriK  uislnimrul  to  K>»l<i>(iona  of  which  fire  ihoUMUid  occupy 
onlj  on  iui-'h.  li  i»  t)iL-  Minii.'  tlituugbout  lhL>  conuuoncM  proctMM  of  nunnbe- 
tiiro.  A  chill]  trbn  futcii*  on  tho  hrailit  of  pttu  will  n:|ii-iU  «ti  u|>er«tion  icqilir- 
ing  Mvcral  distinct  moiioiia  of  the  [mtBclvH  oric  hundn^l  limiT*  a  aibut«  for  aer- 
*nd  wnxajve  buurc  In  n  Teceiil  Miuivbeater  paper  ii  was  Btateil  lh>t  ■  |ieculi»r 
■Oft  of  twist  or  "gimp,"  whicli  cost  tiitvu  »liHliii)p>  makiiiK  when  flrrt  iotTuiIuocd, 
mt  BOW  Runnraniired  for  one  pennv:  and  thic  not,  u  uvuallr,  I'T  the  imeuiion 
of  n  new  miichiiic^  but  soli-ly  tlirough  tlie  lDercaai>d  deiiorit?  of  tlic  workiuati." 
— E-iiuburgh  Rrcua  for  Junu*r;r,  IM»,  p.  81. 
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workman  hue.  n  j»roatcr  vaiiety  of  ojK'ralions  to  execute 
tlmu  allows  of  u  Hufficiently  frequent  rt'iJeiition  of  encJi. 
Tlie  edvHiitnge  is  not  confined  to  tlie  greiiter  efficiency  ulti- 
mately attained,  but  includfs  nUo  tlie  diminished  loss  of 
lime,  and  waste  of  material,  in  IcaTning  the  art.  "Acer- 
tain  quantity  of  material,"  sars  Mr.  Babbage,*  "  will  in  all 
cases  be  consimicd  nnprofitably,  or  &poilc<l,  by  every  person 
wlio  leanifi  an  art ;  aud  as  he  apjjlies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  wajste  Bomo  of  tiie  raw  material,  or  of  tlie 
l)artly  niaiiiifacliircd  comniodily.  l^ut  if  each  uinii  commit 
Ibis  wa^te  in  aKqulring  bucceeeively  every  process,  the  quan- 
tity of  waste  will  Im;  mnch  greater  than  if  each  person  con- 
lino  his  attention  to  one  process."  And  in  goneral  each 
will  be  much  sooner  qualilicd  to  execute  his  one  proceg*,  it' 
he  be  not  distracted  while  learning  it,  by  tlio  iieces^sity  of 
lenriiiii"  otliciv. 

Tlie  second  advantage  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith  as 
arising  from  the  division  of  labour,  is  one  on  wliicfi  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  more  strcf-s  is  laid  by  him  and  othcj-s 
than  it  deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to  Ids  opinion,  I  will 
quote  liis  own  exposition  of  it.  "Tlio  advantage  wliieh  is 
gained  by  saving  the  time  commordy  lost  in  passing  from 
one  6f>rt  of  work  to  another,  is  much  p-eater  than  we  should 
at  first  view  be  apt  m  iina^ino  it.  It  in  imposfiiblc  to  pass 
verj'  quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  cap- 
ric<l  on  in  n  diffcrRnt  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools. 
A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  n  sniall  farm,  nniet  lose 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his  loom  to  the  iiekl, 
and  from  tlic  liehl  to  his  loom,  When  the  two  trades  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse,  the  loss  of  time  is  no 
doubt  much  leas.  It  is  even  in  this  case,  Iiowever,  very 
considerable.  A  man  commonly  sauutere  a  littlo  in  tuminj 
his  hand  from  one  sort  of  employment  to  another.  When 
lie  first  begins  the  new  work,  be  is  seldom  very  keen  and 
hearty;  liis  mind,  as  they  eay,  does  not  go  to  it,  aud  for 
fiume  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  [)iu^o9e. 
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le  liabit  of  snuntpring  nnd  of  indolent  cnn-'Icss  application, 
which  is  nnturally.  or  rather  necessarily  acquired  hy  every 
countrj-  workmnn  who  i*  obligwl  to  chnrigc  his  work  nnd 
hift  tools  every  hnlf  lioiir,  and  to  apply  h.h  hand  in  t^venty 
ditTci-ent  ways  almost  every  day  of  his  life,  renders  liim 
(duio^t  alwiivd  slothful  and  luzy,  and  incnpiible  of  any  vig- 
oi-ouB  n])prtcalioii  even  on  the  mo&t  pressing  occasions." 
Tliifl  is  fiiirely  a  most  exaggerated  description  of  the  inclR- 
cicney  of  country  lalfonr,  where  it  lias  any  adequate  inuiivc 
to  exertion.-  Fow  workmen  cliRiigc  their  work  and  their 
tools  oftencr  than  a  gardener;  is  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorona  application  ?  Many  of  the  higher  description  of 
artiaauB  have  to  perform  a  great  imdtiplicity  of  operations 
with  a  variety  ufto'^ls.  They  do  not  execute  each  of  these 
with  tJic  rapidity  with  wlucli  n  fiictory  workmiui  perfomia 
hia  fiingle  operation ;  bnt  they  are,  except  in  a  merely 
umniml  Eeii^ic.,  more  ftkilful  Inbonren;,  and  in  all  senses 
whatever  more  energetic. 

Mr.  Bfthbage,  following  in  the  tvsck  of  Adam  Smith, 
"TVlien  the  human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
t^for  Bomo  time  occupied  in  any  kind  of  work,  it  cannot 
instantly  change  its  einph)ynient  with  full  cfFoct.  The 
mn&cles  of  the  linibs  employed  bave  acquired  a  ftexibiHty 
daring  their  exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  n  etifTucss 
dnring  reet,  which  render*  every  change  Blow  and  nneqnal 
la  the  commencement.  Long  habit  also  produces  in  the 
ranaclcs  cxorcifted  a  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  tnncU 
greater  di^rco  than  they  could  support  under  other  circimi* 
stances.  A  similar  reenlt  Beems  to  take  pincc  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  t!io  attention  lieetowed  on  the  new  sub- 
ject not  being  so  perfect  at  iirst  as  it  becomes  after  some 
exercise.  The  employment  of  dit^orent  tools  in  the  suocea- 
Hve  processes,  is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of  time  in  chang- 
ing from  one  operation  lo  another.  If  these  tools  are  sim- 
ple, nnd  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the  loss  of  time  is  not 
considerable;  but  iti  many  procesees  of  llie  arts,  the  totals 
are  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  acenrate  adjustment  every 
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time  they  are  Tiscd ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  timo  employed 
in  adjiii^tin^  bean?  a  Inrgu  proportion  to  that  employed  in 
naing  the  tool.  Tlie  eliding- it* t,  the  dividing  und  the  drill- 
ing eiipni-  ari?  ul'  tins  kind:  and  lieuce,  in  tnaniilaetorics 
of  sntlieienl  extent,  it  in  funnd  tu  be  good  ecunumy  to  keep 
one  mnclunc  constantly  empluycd  in  one  kind  of  work:  one 
lathe,  for  example,  having  a  screw  motion  to  its  eliding-rcst^ 
along  the  whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  constantly  makinj 
cylindei*;  another,  having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the  ve- 
locity of  the  work  at  the  ^wint  at  whicli  it  paeaes  the  tool,  is 
kept  for  faeing  surtace^;  whiU^  a  tliird  is  eon^timtly  em- 
ployed in  cutting  whecU.'* 

I  tmi  viry  far  from  implying  that  these  different  consid- 
erations are  of  no  weight;  but  I  think  tliere  are  counter- 
considerations  whicli  aie  overlooked.  If  one  kind  of  mus- 
cular or  mental  labour  ii  dllfercnt  from  another,  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest  from  that  other;  and 
if  the  greatest  vigour  is  not  at  ont:e  obtained  in  the  second 
occupation,  neither  could  the  Hrst  have  been  indefinitely 
prolonged  without  sonic  relaxation  of  encrg>'.  It  h  a  mat- 
ter of  common  cxpcricnco  that  a  change  of  occupation  will 
often  afford  relief  wliere  complete  repose  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  person  can  work  many  more  houi-a 
without  fatigue  at  a  sueccssion  of  occupations,  than  if  con- 
fined during  the  whole  time  to  one.  Diflercnt  occupations 
employ  different  niiisdea,  or  dinV-rent  energies  of  the  mind, 
Boine  of  wliich  rest  and  are  refreshed  while  otlier*?  work. 
Bodily  labour  itself  rests  from  menial,  and  conversely.  The 
variety  itself  has  an  invigorating  eflV'ct  on  what,  for  want 
of  a  mure  pliilosophieal  appellation,  we  must  term  the  ani- 
mal spirits:  so  important  to  the  elHciency  of  all  work  not 
mechanieal,  and  not  unimportant  even  to  that.  Tlie  com- 
parative weight  due  to  these  considerations  is  diflerunl  with 
diftVircnt  individuals;  some  arc  more  fitted  than  others  for 
persistency  in  one  occupation,  and  Icbs  fit  for  change;  tlicy 
require  longer  to  get  the  steam  np  (to  use  a  metaphor  now 
common) ;  the  irkftomeucsa  of  setting  to  work  lasts  longer, 
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«ml  it  requires  more  lime  to  bring  tlieir  fAcuItics  into  full 
|.ila,v,  aiiO  tliercfuro  wht;ii  tltU  is  oncu  donu,  iiivy  du  not  Ukti 
to  leavij  oil',  but  go  on  loug  without  intcruiisstou,  crcn  to 
tlic  injury  ol'  tlic-ir  licaltli.  Tcini>c-i"ainent  biia  soinetbing  tu 
do  witb  tbuso  difl'ui-ciices.  Tberu  aru  people  whose  fucultlea 
scent  by  untiirc  tu  comu  &lowly  into  action,  nnd  to  accom- 
plish little  until  they  have  been  a  long  tinio  employed. 
Otiiers,  agaiu,  get  into  nctiou  rapidly,  bnt  cauiiot,  without 
exhaustion,  continue  long-  lu  ibis,  however,  as  iii  inwit 
other  things,  though  natural  dilTureiices  are  sonicthing, 
hnbit  is  much  more,  llie  habit  of  pug&ing  I'apidly  from  ime 
oceupatiou  to  another  may  be  acquirud,  like  other  habit^ 
by  early  cultivation ;  and  when  it  is  acquired,  there  is  none 
of  tlie  sauntering  which  Adam  Smith  spcaka  ot*  after  each 
change ;  no  want  of  energy  and  interest,  bnt  the  workman 
comes  to  each  part  of  his  uccupatiun  with  a  frc«huess  and  a 
spirit  which  he  does  not  rutjun  if  lie  persitts  in  any  one  part 
(unless  in  case  of  unusual  excitement)  beyond  the  length  of 
tiuie  to  whicli  lie  is  Accustomed.  Women  arc  usually  (at 
least  in  their  present  social  circumstances)  of  fai-  greater 
versatility  than  men ;  and  the  present  topic  is  an  instance 
among  multitudea,  how  little  the  ideas  and  experience  of 
women  have  yet  counted  fur,  iu  forming  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  There  are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigoroiis  by  being  [irotracted,  and 
is  inefficient  for  somn  tiiiio  after  changing  to  a  new  thing. 
Krcn  in  tin's  case,  habit,  I  believe,  much  more  than  nature, 
is  the  cause  of  the  dilTerence.  Tho  occupations  uf  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  ai-e  special,  those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
women  general,  embracing  a  multitude  of  details,  eaeh  of 
which  requires  vory  little  time.  Women  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  passing  quickly  from  one  manual,  and  still  more 
from  one  montal  operation  to  another,  which  therefore  rarely 
costs  them  either  eftort  or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man's  occu- 
pation generally  consists  iu  working  steadily  for  a  long  time 
at  one  thing,  or  one  very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
sitoationB  arc  sometimes    reversed,  and  witb    them   tlie 
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cliaractcrs.  Women  am  not  IVmml  Icfs  efficient  tlian  men 
for  the  uiiifonuity  of  factor}'  work,  or  they  wuuld  not  so 
gcuernlly  he  employed  for  it ;  and  a  man  who  bos  cultivated 
tlie  iinliit  of  tnming  liis  hajul  to  many  things,  far  from  heing 
the  slothful  nnd  lazy  pereon  described  by  Adam  Smith,  is 
usually  remarkably  lively  and  active.  It  is  trae,  however, 
that  cliatige  of  occupation  may  bo  too  frequent  even  fur  the 
most  vcreatile.  Incessant  rarjety  is  even  more  fatiguing 
than  perpetual  earneness. 

Tlie  third  advaiitjij^  attributed  by  Adam  Smitli  to  the 
division  of  labour,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inventions 
tending  to  save  labour  in  a  particular  operation,  are  more 
likely  to  occur  to  any  ouo  iu  proportion  as  hi»  thoughts  are 
intensely  directed  to  that  occupation,  aud  continually  em- 
ployed upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely  to  make  pi'actical' 
improvements  in  one  department  of  things,  whose  attention 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But.  in'this,  much  more 
depends  on  general  intelligence  and  liabitnal  activity  of 
mind,  than  on  cxclueivcuess  of  ocenpatton;  and  if  that  ex- 
clusivcness  is  carried  to  n  degree  nnfavourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  intelligence,  there  will  bo  more  lost  in  Uds  kind 
of  advantage,  than  gntned.  We  may  a<ld,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  canse  of  making  invention.%  when  they  arc  once 
made,  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is  owing  to  the  in- 
vention itself,  and  not  to  the  division  of  labour. 

Tlic  greatest  advantage  (next  to  tlie  dexterity  of  the 
workmen)  derived  troni  the  minuto  division  of  labour  which 
takes  place  in  modem  manufacturing  industry,  is  one  not 
mentioned  by  Adam  gmjth,  but  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn  hy  iVCr.  Babbagc  ;  the  more  economical  distribution 
of  labour,  by  classing  the  work*peoplo  accoi'xiing  to  their 
capacity.  Different  parte  of  the  same  eericB  of  operations 
require  unequal  degi'cos  of  skill  and  liodily  strength ;  and 
those  who  have  skill  enough  fur  llie  most  difficult,  or  atrength 
enough  for  the  hardest  parts  of  the  labour,  are  mailc  mnch 
moi-e  useful  by  being  employed  solely  in  thom  ;  the  opera- 
tions which  everybody  is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those  who 
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are  fit  lor  uo  olliurs.  ProtlueUou  is  most  eflifu-iit  when  tlic 
jirceiec  ijuantity  of  fikill  anil  strength,  which  is  required  for 
each  part  of  tlie  process,  is  employctl  in  it,  and  no  more. 
The  operation  of  pin-niaking  requires,  it  sc«ms,  in  its  dif- 
fiTviit  parts,  snt-h  difTereiit  dt-fiirees  of  ekiW,  that  the  wages 
caniutl  by  thu  persons  euipIoye>l  vary  frrjui  fourpeucc  Imlt- 
pcimy  n  day  to  &\x  shiltings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
]»:iiil  itt  that  hiy;h(»t  nile  liad  to  porfurin  the  whole  procees, 
hu  would  be  working  a  part  of  lud  time  with  a  waste  per 
day  equivalent  to  the  ditlei'cnce  between  six  gliillings  and 
foiirjicnce  halfpenny.  Without  reference  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  quauLity  of  work  done,  and  i>u]>pO!)ing  uvcu  that 
lie  could  make. a  pound  of  plus  in  tlic  &aniu  time  in  M'hicli 
ten  ii'orkinen  conihining  their  hihour  can  make  ten  pounds, 
Mr.  Babbagc  contj)utcs  that  tiioy  would  coat,  in  making, 
three  times  and  thrce-quartcra  aa  much  as  tlicy  now  do  by 
means  of  the  division  of  labour.  In  needle-making,  he 
adda,  tlm  dificrenec  would  be  stJll  {;i-cater,  for  in  that,  the 
scale  of  remuneration  fur  differeut  j>artt>  of  the  j>i'oeet>s  varices 
from  fcixpencc  to  twenty  i-Uilllngs  a  day. 

To  the  advanta;;;o  wjiicli  consists  in  o\tractinp  the  great- 
eat  p<>tk*iblt!  amount  of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  addeil  the 
analor^ug  one,  of  extracting  the  utmost  j>oKibIe  utility  from 
touls.  "  If  aTiy  man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "  had  all  the 
toyls  which  many  dilTetx^nt  occupations  require,  at  lea*t 
three-fourths  of  tlicm  would  constantly  be  idle  and  useleia?. 
It  were  clearly  then  Iwtter,  were  any  sot-iety  to  exist  where 
each  man  had  all  thcBC  tools,  and  altemately  (.-an-ied  on 
each  of  these  occu])ation3,  that  tiio  members  of  it  should,  if 
IH»6il>Ie,  divide  tlicm  amongst  them,  i-ach  restricting  him- 
self to  some  particular  employment.  Tlie  advantages  of 
the  chaiige  to  the  whole  eommunily,  and  therefore  to  every 
individual  in  it,  are  great.  In  the  lirst  plaee,  the  various 
implements,  being  in  constant  unipluymcnt.  yield  a  better 
return  for  what  has  been  laid  nut  in  pmenriug  theim     In 

•  Statemmt  uf^ntnt  Xntii  Prinri/iiti  on  /ft*  ruljrcl  of  PoUtiatl  ScOKomy,  by 
Jolu)  Rao  (l)<Mlon,  C.  8.),  p.  IM. 
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coiisequeuce  tJicir  owners  can  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
qnality  anti  more  complete  coribtniction.  The  result  of  both 
events  is,  that  a  larger  jjrovision  h  uiade  fur  Iho  iutiiro 
■wants  of  the  whole  society." 

g  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  remarked,  ig  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market 
If,  by  the  eejjaratiun  of  juu-inaking  into  ten  distinct  employ- 
incntf,  forty-eight  thousand  pins  can  he  made  in  a  day,  this 
separation  will  only  be  advisable  if  tlie  nniuher  of  aceeEsible 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  eveiy  dn}-,  something  like 
forty-eight  thonsand  pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand  for 
twenty-four  thoiiaandt  the  division  of  labour  can  only  be 
iidvautageously  carried  to  the  extent  which  will  every  day 
produce  that  smaller  number.  Tliis,  therefore,  ii>  a  further 
mode  in  which  an  accession  of  demand  for  a  commodity 
tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  employed  in 
its  productioiv  Tlie  extent  of  tlio  marhct  may  be  limited 
by  several  causes :  too  small  a  population  ;  the  population 
too  scattered  and  distant  to  be  easily  accessible ;  deficiency 
of  roads  and  water  carriajre  ;  or,  finally,  the  popidation  too 
poor,  that  is,  their  collective  labour  too  little  efleetive,  to 
admit  of  their  being  large  consumers.  Indolence,  want  of 
skill,  and  want  of  combination  of  labonr,  amon;;  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  buyers  of  a  commodity,  limit,  therefore, 
the  practicable  amoimt  of  combination  of  labour  among  its 
producers.  In  an  early  stage  of  civilizatiou,  when  the  de- 
maad  of  any  particular  locality  was  necessarily  small, 
industry  only  flourished  among  those  who  by  their  com- 
mand of  the  sea-coast  or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have 
tjie  whole  world,  or  all  that  part  of  it  which  lay  on  coasts 
or  navigable  rivers,  as  a  market  for  thetr  productions.  The 
inci-easc  of  the  general  riches  of  the  world,  when  accom- 
panied with  freedom  of  cominefcial  interconrse,  iraprt>ve- 
meiits  in  navigation,  and  inland  communication  by  roads, 
canals,  or  railways,  tends  to  give  incrc:\scd  pmduetirencss 
to  tho  labour  of  every  nation  in  particular,  by  enabling  each 
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locality  to  siipplr  witli  its  spcdKl  prottncta  m  muvh  lart^T 
A  mtirkft,  tlmt  n  ffrval  l>^tt■Il&i(»Il  of  ilio  division  of  Inljotir  in 
their  production  is  on  ordinary  caiiSL>qu(?iicv. 

TItc  divUion  of  Uhotir  U  also  Itm)t«<t,  in  iiinn^v  vmv«,  by 
tlio  nature  of  the  omploynu'ul.  A^riciiltiirv,  tor  vxiiniptc, 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  givut  a  divit<iou  of  tN-(Mi]>iitioii8  iw 
innuy  brant'bcs  of  iimniifHctnrus,  bL>caUM>  iIh  dillVivnt  ojiora- 
tions  cannot  possibly  bo  tiimultanooufi.  One  niiui  punnot  Itu 
always  ])lougliing,  anutber  sowing,  luid  another  renpiuf(. 
A  workman  who  only  practiiwd  one  apriuultural  o[K>i-atlun 
■wonld  be  idle  eleven  monlli«  of  the  yoar.  Tho  Miniu  \>ottmi 
may  perform  them  nil  in  succcwion,  and  have,  tn  ulnioiit 
every  climate,  a  considrrablc  amount  of  unoccupied  llinu. 
To  execute  a  great  agrieultuml  improvement,  it  is  oftun 
nccCKAnry  tlmt  many  labonrera  fclionid  work  togotlier;  but 
in  gene-ral,  except  the  few  wluief  businciui  iH  iiu|n.Tlnten- 
lence,  they  all  work  in  the  same  nisnnur.  A  canal  ur  n 
railway  embankment  cannot  be  mndo  without  a  i-nmbinn- 
tiou  of  many  labourers  ;  but  ihey  ftro  all  uxcavuLon,  exeupC 
tlie  engiueer  and  a  fuw  elerks. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  PRODt'CTtON  OS   A  LARGE,  AND  PRODrCTION  OS   A 
8UALL  SCJ^LE:. 


§  1.     Fkou  the  importance  of  combination  of  labour,  H' 
is  an  obvious  conclusion,  that  there  arc  many  case*  in  irhicU 
prodnctioii  is  made  much  more  effective  by  being  eondactedfl 
on  a  large  scale.    Whenever  it  la  essential  to  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  labour  that  many  labourers   eIiouM  cuiitbiiio, 
even  though  only  in  the  way  ot*  Simple  Co-opcration,  thoH 
Pcale  of  the  cnterjirise  must  he  euch  a»  to  Viring  many 
labourera  together,  and  the  capital  must  be  large  enough  to 
maintain  them.    Still  more  needful  is  this  when  the  nature 
of  the  employment  allow*,  and  the  extent  of  the  possible 
marlcct  encourages,  a  considerable  division  of  labour.    Tho 
larger  the  euterpri^e,  t}ie  farther  the  division  of  la1>our  ma/fl 
be  carried.     This  is  one  of  the  principal  eauees  of  largo 
mauufnetories.     Even  when  no  additional  enbdiWsion  of  tho^ 
work  would  follow  an  enlargement  of  the  operations^  thcr«H 
will  be  good  economy  iu  enlarging  them  to  the  point  at 
wliich  eveiy  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient  to  assign  a 
special  occupation,  will  have  full  emplojTiient  in  that  occu- 
pation.   Tliis  point  is  well  illustrated  by  Wr.  Babbage.*       M 

"  If  machines  be  kept  working  through  tho  twenty-four" 
hours,"  (which  is  uvidently  tho  only  economical  motle  of 
employing  them,)  "  it  is  uocessaiy  that  some  pereon  i-hail 
attend  to  admit  the  workmen  at  the  time  they  relieve  each: 
other ;  and  whether  tlic  porter  or  other  servant  so  cmployctj 
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admit  one  ]>creon  or  twenty,  his  rest  will  be  cqunlly  dis- 
torbed.  It  will  also  be  tiueessary  occasioimlly  to  adjust  or 
repair  the  machine  ;  and  this  can  be  done  much  better  by  a 
workman  accustouied  to  machine-making,  tlian  by  the  i>er- 
eou  who  uses  it.  Now,  since  the  good  performanco  and  the 
duration  of  machines  depend,  to  a  vcr}'  ^^cat  extent,  upon 
correcting  every  shake  orimiKirfcction  in  thejr  parts  as  soon 
as  tliey  appcjir,  the  prumpt  attention  of  a  workman  resident 
on  the  spot  will  considerably  reduce  the  expenditure  arising 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  niachincry.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  single  laec-frame,  or  a  single  loom,  this  would  bo  too 
expensive  a  plan.  Here  then  urisct;  anutlicr  cirenuistance 
which  tends  to  enlarge  tlic  extent  of  a  factory.  It  onght  to 
consist  of  sucli  a  number  of  niaehines  as  shall  occupy  the 
whole  Time  of  one  workman  in  keeping  them  in  order  ;  if 
extended  beyond  that  number,  tho  same  principle  of  econ- 
omy woald  point  out  the  necessity  of  doubling  or  tripling 
the  number  of  machine»,  in  order  to  employ  the  whole  time 
of  two  or  ihrey  skihul  workmen. 

*'  When  one  portion  of  (he  workmen's  labour  consists  in 
the  exertion  of  more  physical  force,  as  in  wwivijig,  and  in 
many  ^iniihir  arts,  it  will  soon  occnr  to  the  manufacturer, 
that  if  that  part  were  executed  by  a  sicam-cnginc,  the  aamc 
might,  in  the  cnsc  of  weaving,  attend  to  two  or  more 

IS  at  once  :  and,  since  we  already  suppose  that  one  or 
more  operative  engineers  have  been  employed,  the  number 
of  looms  may  bo  so  arranged  that  their  time  shall  be  fully 
occupied  in  keeping  tho  steam-engine  and  the  looms  in 
order. 

"Pursuing  l!ie  same  principles,  the  manufacloiy  be- 
come* gradually  so  onlarge«l,  tiiat  the  expein-c  of  lighting 
during  the  night  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum :  and  as 
there  arc  alrwidy  attached  to  tho  cfelabllshinont  persons  who 
are  up  all  night,  and  can  therefuru  constantly  attend  to  it, 
and  also  cngiiicora  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  any  machi- 
nery, the  adilition  of  an  apparatus  for  making  giis  to  light 
ihc  factory  leads  to  a  new  extension,  at  tlJc  same  time  that 
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it  contributes,  by  Uiminisbing  tho  exjicnse  of  lit^hting,  audi 
tiic  risk  of  uccidcuts  from  lire,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  luftinx- 
facturing;. 

"  Long  before  a  factory  Iiaa  reaclied  this  extent,  it  will 
bare  been  found  necessary  to  eetablish  im  ncconntant^s 
du[>n.rtiuent,  witlt  clerks  tu  pay  the  workmen,  and  to  see 
tliat  they  arrive  at  their  stated  times  ^  and  thiii  department 
must  be  in  conimuniuatiou  with  (he  aguntd  who  pnrchn&e 
the  raw  produce,  and  with  those  who  sell  the  manufactiirwl 
article."  It  will  eost  tlicsc  clerks  and  acconntants  little 
more  time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  niunl>or  of  workmen 
tlian  a  sniidl  number ;  to  check  the  aceounts  of  large  trans- 
actjone,  than  of  bmall.  If  the  business  doubled  itaelf,  it 
would  pmbnbly  be  necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not 
to  double,  the  number  either  of  accoiintanls,  or  of  buying 
and  selling  agents .  Ererj  increase  of  bnsine^s  would 
enable  the  whole  to  be  carried  on  with  a  projjortionally 
emaller  amount  of  labour. 

As  a  general  nile,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  not 
increase  by  any  raeanfi  proi>ortinnally  to  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness. Let  IIS  take  as  an  example,  a  set  of  operations  wliicli 
we  arc  accustomed  to  sec  carried  on  by  one  great  cslablisli- 
ment,  that  of  the  Post  Office.  Suppose  that  tbo  business, 
let  us  say  only  of  the  Loudon  letter-post,  instead  of  being 
centralized  in  a  single  coneeru,  were  divided  among  five  or 
six  competing  coiiipanius.  Each  of  these  would  bo  obliged 
to  maintain  almost  us  largo  an  establishment  e&  ib  now  suf- 
ficient for  liie  whole.  Since  each  must  arrange  for  i-eeoiving 
and  delivering  letters  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must 
send  letter-carriers  into  eveiy  street,  and  almost  every  alley, 
and  this  too  as  many  times  in  the  day  as  is  now  done  by 
I  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is  to  be  as  well  performed. 
Each  must  have  an  office  for  receiving  letters  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, with  all  subsidiary  airangcments  for  collecting  the 
letters  from  tho  different  offices  and  re-diBtributing  tlicm. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  inueh  greater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  would  be  required  to  check  and  control  tliu 
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eabordinnt^s,  implying  not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for 
Buch  respoBBible  officers,  but  tho  uewwily,  perlmi's,  of  being 
BAtisfied  in  mnny  instances  ^ritli  an  interior  Btandard  of 
qnaliliL-ittion,  and  &o  failing  in  the  object. 

"Whether  or  not  the  advantages  obtaineil  by  ojiL-mting 
un  B  lai^e  scale  jireponderate  in  any  particular  ea^c  over  tho 
more  watchful  attention,  and  greater  regard  to  minor  gains 
and  lopacs,  naually  found  in  pniall  cst.iblisbments,  can  bo 
ascertftinod,  in  a  Btatc  of  free  competition,  by  an  unfailing 
t«Bt  'Wherever  there  are  largo  and  small  establiahments  iu 
the  Bame  bufiinese,  that  one  of  the  two  which  in  existing  cir- 
cnniBtancce  carries  on  the  prodnction  at  greatest  advantage, 
will  bo  able  to  undersell  the  other.  Tlie  power  of  ponno- 
ncntly  underselling  can  only,  gcnerftlly  speaking,  be  derived 
from  increased  effectiveness  of  labour ;  and  this,  when 
obtained  by  a  more  extended  dirieion  of  crajjloymcnt,  or  by 
a  classilicatiou  tending  to  a  better  economy  of  E.kill,  always 
implies  n  greater  produce  from  the  aame  labour,  and  not 
merely  the  *ame  pi-odnce  from  less  labour:  it  incroaseB  not 
the  surplus  only,  but  the  gross  produce  of  induatry.  If  an 
increased  quantity  of  tlio  particniar  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  consequence  lose  tlieir  employ- 
ment, the  capita!  wliicli  maintained  and  employed  tlieni  is 
also  set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  general  produce  of  the  country 
ia  increased,  by  eomo  other  application  uf  tlicir  labour. 

Anorher  of  the  causes  of  large  mannfactoricfi,  bowevcr, 
i«  the  introduction  of  processes  requiring  cxi>cnRiv(!  machi- 
ncrj'.  Expensive  macbiner)-  8uppo*e9  a  largo  capital ;  and 
is  not  resorted  to  except  with  the  intention  of  pi-oducing, 
and  the  hopo  of  selling,  as  much  of  tho  article  as  cornea  up 
to  the  full  powers  of  the  mncbiue.  For  botli  these  reasons. 
wherever  cofitly  machinery  la  used,  the  large  system  of  pro- 
duction 18  inevitable.  But  tho  poivcr  of  underselling  is  not 
in  this  case  so  unerring  a  teat  as  in  the  former,  of  the  bene- 
ficial cflect  on  tho  total  prodnction  of  the  community.  Tlio 
power  of  nndcrselling  does  not  depend  on  the  absolnto 
increaso  of  produce,  but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  propor- 
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tiuu  to  the  expenses :  whidi,  us  ^vas  ehown  in  a  former 
cbujiltT,*  it  niay  do,  coiisiftlenllv  witli  even  a  duumutiou 
of  the  gniSH  annual  prwlucK;.  By  the  odoption  of  machines 
rVy  a  circulating  capital,  which  was  perpetually  consumed 
nod  rvprodaced,  has  been  converted  into  a  lixcj  capital, 
requiring  only  a  suiall  annual  expend!  to  keep  it  up :  and  a 
inueh  Eiuuller  produce  will  sufiicc  for  merely  covyring  that 
cspen^Cf  and  replacing  the  n;muiniug  circulating  capital  of 
the  producer.  Tlic  machinery  tlieix'lbrc  might  aiibwci'  per- 
fectly well  to  the  mauufacturer,  and  enable  him  to  uuder- 
Bcll  liis  competitors,  though  the  efluct  on  the  production  of 
the  country  might  be  not  an  increase  hut  a  diminution.  It 
is  true,  tlie  article  will  be  &old  cheaper,  and  tlicrclurc,  of  that 
eiugle  article,  there  will  probably  he  not  a  buiaUer,  but  a 
greater  quantity  eold  ;  since  tlie  loss  to  the  couuuunity  col- 
lectively has  fallen  upon  the  work-people,  and  they  are  not 
the  principal  customen!.,  if  custonu'ni  at  all,  of  most  branches 
of  manufacture.  Hut  thongh  that  particular  branch  of 
industrj*  may  extend  itself,  it  will  bo  by  replenisliiiig  Iti 
dinunielicd  circulating  capital  from  tliat  of  tlie  community 
geucrally  ;  and  if  the  labourers  employed  iu  that  dupart- 
incut  Lvcapc  lose  of  cinjiloyiueiit,  it  is  because  the  lose  will 
Epreiid  itself  over  the  labouring  people  at  large.  If  any  of 
them  arc*  re<lncc<l  to  the  oonditiou  uf  tmprt>ductive  labour^ 
errt,  s«p|K>rted  by  voluntar}'  or  legal  charity,  the  gross  prod- 
uce of  the  country  ia  to  tliat  extent  permanently  dimini&lied, 
until  the  ordinary  progress  of  accumulation  makes  it  up : 
but  if  the  condition  of  the  labouring  cla&&c&  enables  them  to 
bear  a  temporary  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  sapcTBcdci] 
labourers  become  absorbed  in  other  employments,  their 
labour  is  etill  productive,  and  the  breach  iu  the  gross  prod- 
uce of  the  community  is  repaired,  though  not  tlie  detriment 
to  the  labourers.  I  have  restated  this  exi»osition,  which  has 
already  been  made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress  more 
strongly  the  truth,  that  a  mode  of  production  does  not  of 
necessity  increase  the  productive  ^cct  of  the  collective 

■  Supr*,  chap.  ri.  p.  IJJ. 
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Iftbotu*  of  a  community,  beennse  it  cimblcs  a  particular  com- 
■niodity  to  be  sold  clicnpcr.  The  one  c*»nsoqucncc  generally 
accompanies  tlic  othcfj  but  not  necessarily.    I  will  not  here 

H  repeat  tbc  reasons  I  formerly  gave,  nor  anticipate  tbose 
wliic'Ii  will  be  given  more  fully  Lercafter,  for  deeuiing  tlie 
exception  to  bo  rntUer  a  case  abstmetc^lly  possible,  than  ono 

B  which  is  froqueiilly  rcaliitcd  in  fact. 

A  conBitlerablo  part  of  tho  earing  of  labour  eflectcd  by 
snbfitittiting  the  large  system  of  production  for  tlie  s^mall,  is 
the  earing  in  the  hihour  of  tho  cflpitalistfl  thcm<iGlvcft.  If  a 
hundred  producers  trith  small  capitals  carry  on  separately 
the  same  business,  the  sut>erintcudcuce  of  each  concern  will 
probably  require  tho  wholo  attuntion  of  the  jiereon  eonduct- 

Iing  it,  fcufficicntly  at  least  to  hinder  hia  time  or  thoughts 
from  being  difiposablo  for  anythin";  el&e :  while  a  eingle 
manufacturer  pof»o«sing  a  capital  equal  to  the  sum  of 
tbeirft,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole 
of  their  amount  of  business,  and  have  leisure  too  for  other 
occuj)ation6.  Tlic  Guiall  capitalist,  it  is  true,  gcueratly  com- 
bines with  tho  business  of  direction  some  portion  of  tho 
dctaiK  which  the  other  leaves  tn  hig  suhoi-dinatca:  tho 
smalt  farmer  follows  lii^  own  jdough,  the  small  tradesman 

Iflerves  in  hia  own  shop,  the  small  weaver  plies  his  own 
loom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  functions  there  is,  in  a 
great  pwportion  of  cases,  a  want  of  economy.  T!io  princi- 
pal in  the  concern  is  either  wasting,  in  the  routine  of  a 
bnsincsf:,  f|ualitiei;  E.uitah1o  for  tho  direction  of  it,  or  be  is 

•  only  fiL  fur  the  former,  and  then  tbo  latter  will  be  ill  done. 
I  must  observe  however  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  this  saving 
of  labour,  the  importance  often  ascribed  to  it.  Tlierc  in  un- 
^_  donbtedly  much  more  labour  expended  in  the  superintcn- 
f4enco  of  many  small  capitals  than  in  that  of  one  large  cap* 
ital.  For  this  labour  however  the  small  protlucera  have 
generolly  a  fall  compensation,  in  the  feeling  of  being  their 

own  masters,  and  not  eervaiits  of  an  employer.    It  may  bo 

.  Kiid,  that  if  they  value  this  inde]>undence  they  will  submit 
to  pay  a  price  for  it,  and  to  sell  at  tlm  rc<luccd  rates  occo- 
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sioiied  by  the  comj»etition  of  tlie  great  dealer  or  nianiifaci 
tiirer.  But  they  cannot  nlways  do  this  and  contiuuu  to 
gain  a  living.  They  thus  grndimily  <lUa]>pear  from  society. 
After  having  tousumed  tiieir  littlo  capital  in  pTOlonging tlio 
un&ucceestui  strugglCi  they  either  tiuk  into  the  condition  of 
hirud  labourers,  or  became  dependent  on  otitcrfi  for  eupport. 

g  2.  Production  ou  n  large  scale  is  greatly  promoted 
l)j'  the  prnctiee  of  furniing  a  large  capital  by  the  combina- 
tion of  inikuy  BUiall  conti-ibnlions ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  formation  of  joint  stock  companioa.  Tlie  advantage* 
of  the  juiiit  ^tock  principle  ai*c  uiuultous  and  inipurtaut. 

In  tbu  first  place,  luiujy  undei'takings  require  an  amount 
of  eapitnl  Iwyond  the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or  pri- 
vate partnership.  Ko  iudividnal  could  have  made  a  rail- 
way from  London  to  Liverpool ;  it  is  donbtful  if  any  indi- 
vidnal  could  even  work  the  traffic  on  it,  now  when  it  ii 
made.  TIte  government  indeed  could  have  done  botli ;  and 
in  countries  where  tlie  practice  of  cooperation  is  only  iu  tlie 
earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  the  gorermncut  can  alone  be 
looked  to  for  any  of  Ihofio  works  for  which  a  great  vombi- 
uation  of  mcnnn  is  requitiite;  because  it 'can  ubtuin  tliOBC 
means  by  comjmlsory  taxation,  and  id  already  accustomed 
to  the  conduct  of  lai^c  o])cratiou3.  For  reasons,  however, 
wliich  are  tolerably  well  known,  and  of  which  we  shall 
treat  fully  liei-eafler,  govenuiient  ageucy  for  the  conduct  of 
industrial  operations  is  generally  one  of  the  least  eligible  of 
resources,  wlicn  any  other  is  available. 

Next,  there  arc  undertakings  which  individuals  are  not 
absolutely  incapable  of  performing,  but  which  they  cannot 
jieifonu  on  the  scale  and  witli  the  continuity  wliich  are  ever 
nioi-c  and  more  required  by  ll»e  exigencies  of  a  society  in  an 
advancing  state.  Individuals  arc  quite  cai>able  of  despatcli- 
ing  ships  from  England  to  any  or  cverj'  part  of  the  world, 
to  cany  passengers  and  lettere ;  the  thing  was  done  before 
joint  sfoek  companies  for  the  puqiose  were  heard  of.  But 
when,  fn>in  the  increase  of  population  and  tronsuctions,  ns 
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well  as  of  iin-aiis  of  jiayiiicnl,  tho  public  will  no  longer  con- 
tent tliuiiuclvm  with  occafiiunnl  oiipurtunitius,  but  require 
the  certainty  that  packets  glmll  start  regularly,  for  some 
places  once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others  once  a  week,  for 
others  that  a  steam  ship  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
struction shall  depart  on  fixed  days  twice  in  each  month,  it 
is  evident  that  to  afford  an  aesurance  of  keephig  up  with 
pnuctuality  such  a  circle  of  co»tly  operations,  recpitres  a 
much  hii-ger  eapita!  aud  a  much  larger  stalf  of  qualilicd  buL- 
onliuatcs  tlian  can  bo  commanded  by  au  individual  capital- 
ist Tliere  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  though  the  bnei- 
iicss  might  be  perfectly  well  transacted  witli  snmll  or  mod- 
erate capitaU,  the  guarantee  of  a  great  subscribed  stock  is 
uoce&«ary  or  de&ii-able  6»  a  security  to  the  ])nblic  for  the 
fultilment  of  jjcirunliiry  engagcinciita.  Tliis  i*  especially  tlie 
case  when  the  nature  of  ttie  but>inu£t>  rcquiies  tliat  numbers 
of  persons  should  be  willing  to  ti*U5t  the  concern  with  their 
mouoy :  as  in  the  biiHincM  of  banking,  and  tlmt  of  insur- 
ancc:  to  both  of  which  the  joint  stock  principle  i»  emi- 
nently adai)ted.  It  is  an  inatanee  of  the  folly  and  jobbery 
of  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  until  a  late  period  tlie  joint 
stock  principle,  as  a  general  report,  was  iu  tliis  country  inter- 
dicted by  law  to  these  two  modes  of  bubincss  ;  to  banking 
altogelher,  aud  to  insurance  iu  tbu  dcpurtmcnt  of  sea  risks ; 
in  onler  to  bestow  a  lucrative  monojMjIy  on  particular  cstab- 
liahmonlfl  which  tho  government  was  pleased  exceptionally 
to  lieeuse,  namely  the  Bank  of  England,  and  two  insurance 
companies,  the  London  and  tho  Eoyal  Exchange. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  joint  stock  over 
indiviiUial  management.  Hut  if  wc  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  quet^tii.Mi,  we  shall  find  that  individual  management 
lias  also  verj-  great  ndvantagt's  ovct  joint  stock.  Tlie  chief 
of  these  is  the  niiK:b  keener  interest  of  tlie  managers  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock  association  ii^  iu  the 
main,  admin ietrat ion  by  hired  servants.  Even  the  commit- 
tee, or  board  of  directors,  who  aro  supposed  to  superintend 
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the  tnanAp;emciit,  iiiid  who  do  rcallv  appoint  flnd  reinovt 
the  managers,  have  no  pecuniary  inttrrest  in  tho  good  work- 
ing of  the  concern  bcyouU  the  shares  they  individually  hold, 
which  are  always  a  very  email  part  of  the  cajiital  uf  tlte  as- 
sociation, and  in  genrral  but  «nall  part  of  iho  fortunes  of 
the  direetora  theiuaelTefl ;  and  tlie  part  they  take  in  the 
niftnngenicnt  usually  divides  their  tjiuo  with  many  otlicr 
occupations,  of  as  great  or  grcati-r  importJincc  to  their  own 
interest;  tho  business  being  the  princii>al  concern  of  no  one 
except  those  who  ai'e  hired  to  carry  it  on.  But  experience 
sliows,  and  provcrbe,  the  expression  of  popnlar  exjicriemre, 
atteat,  how  infenor  is  the  quality  of  hired  servants,  com- 
pared with  tho  miuisrnition  of  those  personally  interested 
in  tho  work,  and  Iiow  indispensable,  when  liired  semee 
muet  be  employed,  w  "  the  masler's  eye  "  to  watch  over  it. 
Tho  succe&gfid  conduct  of  an  industnal  eutcrpriso  re- 
quires two  (piile  distinct  (jualiliealion^:  fidelity,  and  zeal. 
The  fidelity  of  the  hired  innnngers  of  a  concern  it  is  posi^ihlfl 
to  flecure.  Wlieu  their  work  adndtti  of  being  reduced  to  a 
dciimto  set  of  nilcs,  the  violation  of  these  13  a  matter  on 
which  conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and,  on  which 
responsibility  may  be  enforced  by  the  loss  of  employment. 
Bnt  to  carry  on  a  great  business  suecessfully.  rmjuircs  a 
hundred  things  whieh,  as  they  cannot  be  dclined  bcfoi-e- 
hand,  it  is  impossllde  to  convert  into  difilinct  and  positive 
obli^ntiong.  First  and  principally,  it  requires  that  tho 
directing  mind  gliould  bo  incessantly  occupied  with  tho 
subject;  alionld  ho  continually  laying  schemes  by  wliielt 
greater  profit  may  be  obtained,  or  expenso  i^avcd.  Tliis  in- 
tensity of  intei'cst  in  the  subject  it  is  seldom  to  bo  e^'pcctcd 
tliat  any  one  should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  business  as 
tho  hii*etl  servant  and  for  the  pnifit  of  another.  There  are 
expurimonis  in  human  affairs  which  are  eonelusivo  on  the 
point.  Look  at  the  whole  class  of  ndcrs,  and  ministei*s  of 
state.  Tho  work  tliey  arc  entrusted  with,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  of  all  oocujiations ;  the  per- 
sonal elmrc  wliicli  they  themselves  i-eap  of  the  uatioosl 
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benefits  or  miefortniios  ivliicli  befiil  the  ptato  iirKler  tlioir 
rule,  is  far  from  trifling,  anri  tlie  rewards  ami  ptmishmcnts 
wliidi  they  may  expect  ftxjm  public  estimation  iire  of  the 
plain  and  pnlpaUIc  Iciml  wliicli  arc  most  keenly  felt  and 
most  widely  appreciated.  Yet  how  rare  a  thing  10  it  to  find 
a  etatcsmuii  in  whom  mental  indolence  is  not  (stronger  than 
all  tlie^c  iuUuct•mcntl^.  IIow  infinitesimal  is  the  projiortJon 
who  trouble  themselves  to  form,  or  even  to  attend  to,  jilans 
of  public  improvement,  unices  when  it  la  made  still  more 
tronblcsomo  to  tlicm  to  remain  inactive ;  or  who  have  any 
other  real  desire  tlum  that  of  nibbing  on,  so  as  to  escape 
general  blame.  On  a  tmaller  scale,  all  who  havo  ever  em- 
ployed hired  labour  have  Imd  ample  ex]>cncnce  of  the 
oiforts  made  to  give  as  little  labf»nr  in  cxfihange  for  the 
wages,  as  is  compatible  with  not  being  tiinicd  off.  The 
universal  neglect  by  domestic  servants  of  their  employer's 
interests,  wherever  these  arc  not  protected  by  some  fixed 
rule,  ia  matter  of  common  remark  ;  unless  where  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  service,  and  reciprocal  good  offices, 
Lnvc  produced  cither  personal  attachment,  or  6ome  feeling 
of  a  common  interest. 

Anot)ier  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint  stock  concerns, 
which  is  in  some  degree  common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large 
«cale»  is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  small  savings.  In  the 
management  of  a  gi*cat  capital  and  great  transactions,  espe- 
cially when  tlie  managers  have  not  much  interest  in  it  of 
their  own,  small  sums  are  apt  to  bo  counted  fur  next  to 
nothing ;  they  never  seem  worth  the  eiii-e  and  tmnble 
which  it  costs  to  attend  to  ihcm,  and  the  credit  of  liberality 
and  oponhandcdncss  is  cheaply  bonglit  by  a  disregard  of 
such  trifling  considerations.  But  small  profits  and  small 
expenses,  often  repeated,  amount  to  great  gains  and  losses : 
and  of  tins  a  large  eai)itali&t  is  often  a  euffieiently  good  cal- 
culator to  be  practically  aware ;  and  to  arrange  his  busi- 
ness on  a  syst^mt^  which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigilant 
Bupcrinteudcncc,  precludes  the  possibility  of  tlie  habitual 
waste,  otherwise  incident  to  a  great  business.    But  the 
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luftna^rs  of  a  joint  stock  concern  euldoiii  devote  tlieinwUv 
euflicicntly  to  the  work,  to  onforcc  nurcmittiiigly,  even  it* 
ii]  trod  need,  tbrougli  every  dctnil  of  the  business,  a  really 
economical  system. 

From  considerations  of  this  nftture,  Adam  Smith  was  led 
to  cnunciatu  as  a  principle,  tliat  joint  stock  companies  coold 
never  be  e-\]>efted  to  mauitaiii  themselves  without  an  oxcln* 
Evvc  privilege,  except  in  tirancbcs  of  busincfat  which  like 
banking,  iut^uranec,  and  Bomo  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  rcdufed  to  fixed  rules.  Thifl  however 
i&  one  of  tho3(;  nvcr-statemcnls  of  a  true  principle,  often  met 
with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  bis  days  there  were  few  ingtanoce 
of  joint  fctock  companies  which  had  been  permaiieutly  suc- 
cessful without  a  monopoly,  ext^ept  the  (i]a&i  of  cases  which 
be  refun-cd  to  ;  but  since  bis  tinio  there  have  heun  many  ; 
and  the  rt^gnlar  increase  both  of  the  spirit  of  combination 
and  of  the  ability  to  combine,  will  doubtless  produce  many 
more.  Adam  Smith  fixed  hia  observation  too  eiolusively 
on  the  Buperior  energy  and  more  unremittini;  attention 
brought  to  a  businei^  in  which  the  whole  &tnl;e  and  the 
whole  gain  belong  to  tlie  persons  eoiidueting  it ;  and  he 
overlooked  various  countervailing  eousiderations  which  go 
a  great  way  towards  neutralizing  oven  that  great  jKtint  of 
aaperiority. 

Of  these  one  of  the  moat  important  is  that  whicli  relates 
to  the  intellectual  and  active  qualifications  of  the  directing 
head.  Tlie  stimulus  of  individual  interest  is  some  security 
for  exertion,  but  exertion  is  of  little  avail  if  the  iiilelligence 
exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order,  whicli  it  must  neeessarily  be 
in  the  majority  of  concerns  carried  on  by  the  |>ersonft  chiefly 
interested  in  them.  Where  the  concern  is  large,  and  can 
afford  ft  remuneration  sufficient  to  attract  a  class  of  candi- 
dates fuperior  to  tlie  continoii  average,  it  is  possible  to  select 
for  the  general  management,  and  for  all  the  ekillcd  employ- 
ments of  n  subordinate  kind,  persons  of  a  degree  of  acquire- 
ment and  cultivuletl  intelligence  whitli  more  than  corajKin- 
eates  for  their  inferior  interest  in  the  i-esult.    Their  greater 
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perepicflcily  enables  tLem,  with  even  a  part  of  their  iniu<ls>, 
to  see  probabilities  of  advantage  which  never  occur  to  the 
ordinary  rim  of  men  by  the  continued  exertion  of  the  whole 
oi'  thcin^ ;  and  their  superior  knowledge,  nud  Intbitual  recti- 
tude of  pereci>tion  and  of  judpnent,  gunrd  them  agaixiEt 
blundere,  the  fear  of  which  would  prevent  the  otherf»  from 
Iiflzarding  lliuir  intci^^sts  in  any  attempt  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine. 

It  muBt  bo  further  reniarke(l,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary 
cousequcuce  of  joint  gtock  nianagvmeut,  tliat  the  persons 
employed,  whetlicr  in  superior  or  in  subordinate  offices, 
sliould  be  paid  wholly  by  Jixcd  salaries.  Tlicre  are  modes 
of  connecting  more  or  less  iutimaTely  the  interest  of  the 
einploycji  with  the  pecuniary  sucecsa  of  the  conccru.  Tlierc 
16  a  long  ficricfi  of  intcrntediatc  jjositions,  between  working 
wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  working  by  the  day, 
week,  or  year  for  an  invariable  j^ayment.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  un&killed  labour,  there  is  such  a  thiug  as  task- 
work, or  working  I)y  tho  piece :  and  the  Huperior  efficiency 
of  this  is  so  well  known,  that  judicious  einployere  always 
^^resort  to  it  when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  out  in 
lefinite  portions,  without  the  ucce^isity  of  too  troublesome 
a  £urveiUanue  to  guuLtl  a-raintit  inferiority  m  tlie  oxccutioD. 
In  the  case  of  tJic  mana^ei-s  of  joint  stock  companies,  and 
of  the  guperiiitciiding  and  controlling  officers  in  many  pri- 
vate estabUghmenta,  it  is  a  comtnon  enough  practice  to  con- 
nect their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  interest  of  their 
employere,  by  giving  them  part  of  their  reinuneralion  in 
the  form  of  a  percentage  on  tlio  profits.  The  personal 
tiitercBt  thus  given  to  hireil  iwrvnuts  is  not  cotnparnlilc  in 
intensity  to  that  of  tlie  owner  of  the  capital ;  but  il  is  suf- 
ficient to  be  a  very  material  stimulus  to  zeal  and  carcful- 
nesa,  and,  when  added  to  the  advantage  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, often  raises  tho  quality  of  the  scn'ice  much  above 
that  which  Ihe  genenility  of  uiasterii  are  capable  of  render- 
ing to  tliemsclvcg.  Tho  ulterior  extensions  of  which  tlii:^ 
principle  of  rcinuneratiuM  is  susceptible,  being  of  great 
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focial  &5  well  aa  economical  importance,  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly sulvcrfed  to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  thu  jireseat 
inquiry. 

As  I  have  tilready  remnrlicd  of  Urge  cstnblishmcntB 
gencrnlk,  when  compared  with  small  ones,  whenever  com- 
petition is  free  it-s  results  -ivill  show  whether  imlivi.hial  or 
joint  stock  aj^ncv  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  that  which  U  most  efficient  and  most  economical  will 
always  in  the  end  succeed  iii  underselling  the  other. 

§  8.  Tlic  po&sibility  of  subBtltuting  the  large  system  of 
production  for  the  small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  large  system  can 
only  be  advantageous  when  a  large  amount  of  biiBinet>3  is 
to  bo  done:  it  implies.,  therefore,  either  a  populous  and 
fiourishing  community,  or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  this  as  well  aa  every  othor  <'haugc  in  the  system  of 
production  is  greatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  condition 
of  capital.  It  is  chiefly  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is 
receiving  a  great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a  lai^c 
amount  of  capital  seeking  for  investment :  and  a  now  enter- 
prise is  much  sooner  nnd  more  easily  entered  upon  by  new 
capital,  than  by  withdravring  capital  from  existing  employ- 
menta.  Tlio  cliange  is  also  much  facilitated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  large  capitals  in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  amount  of  capital  can  bo  raised  by  bringing  together 
many  small  sums.  But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally 
well  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry)  supposes  a  much 
greater  degree  of  coinnicrcial  confidence  and  enterprise  dif- 
fused through  the  community,  and  belongs  altogether  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  itulustrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are  tlic  largest  markets, 
the  widest  diffugion  of  commercial  confidence  and  entcr- 
I'ricf,  the  greatest  annual  increase  of  capital,  and  the  great- 
est number  of  large  capitals  owned  by  individuals,  there  is 
a  tciuleucy  To  suhi^titute  moro  and  more  in  one  branch  of 
induiftry  after  another,  large  establishments  for  small  ones. 
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In  EngUnd,  tho  chief  tvpe  of  all  these  charactorUlics,  there 
is  a  perpetual  growtli  not  only  of  large  man u fact ur tug  ci^tab- 
lishiiiL'Dtd,  but  iihoy  wtiuruver  a  Bulheicnt  nitniber  of  pur- 
chasers arc  asseiubled,  of  shops  and  warcboo&cs  for  conduet- 
iniT  retail  business  on  a  large  wale.  Tlicse  arc  almost 
always  able  to  nndersell  the  giiialler  tradesmen,  pnrtly,  it  is 
uiidei-stood,  by  meunji  of  divUion  of  labour,  and  the  economy 
occasioned  by  limiting  the  employ ii;t'ut  of  eliilled  agency  to 
cafes  where  Bkill  ia  required ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
saving  oflabuur  arisiug  from  the  great  scale  of  the  transac- 
tions; en  it  costA  no  more  time,  and  not  inueh  more  exertion 
of  mind,  to  ]iiake  a  large  |)i]rcha.se,  tbr  example,  than  a 
small  one,  and  very  miuh  less  than  to  make  a  number  of 
small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production,  and  to  the  greatest 
efHcicncy  of  labour,  this  change  is  ndiolly  beneficial.  In 
some  cascB  it  U  attended  with  drawbacks,  rather  EMK-inl  than 
economical,  the  natnrc  of  which  has  been  already  hinted  at. 
Bnt  wlmlcver  disadvantages  may  be  su])posed  to  attend  on 
the  change  from  a  siuall  to  a  large  system  of  production, 
they  iive  not  applicalfle  to  the  ehaugu  from  a  lai'ge  to  a  still 
Itti^'.  AVhcn,  in  any  employment,  the  regime  of  indejicn- 
dcnt  small  produccni  has  cither  never  been  possible,  or  has 
been  fiiipcrseded.  itnil  the  system  of  nmny  work-peoplo  under 
one  mnaflgemcnt  has  become  fully  cstnbliahcd,  frum  that 
time  any  further  enlargement  in  the  scale  of  production  is 
generally  nn  unqualified  benefit.  It  is  obvious,  for  e.\am- 
pic,  bow  great  an  economy  of  labour  would  Ix;  obtained  if 
London  were  supplied  by  a  single  gas  or  water  company 
instead  of  the  existing  plurality.  While  there  arc  even  as 
many  as  two,  this  implies  double  establishments  of  all  sorts, 
when  one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  could  probably  per- 
form the  whole  operation  equally  well ;  double  bets  of  ma* 
chinery  and  works,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas  or  water 
roqoii-ed  could  generally  be  produced  by  one  set  only ;  even 
double  sets  of  piped,  if  the  companies  did  nut  prevent  thi>= 
needless  expense  by  ugreeing  upon  a  division  of  the  terrj- 
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tory.  "Were  there  only  one  establisliment,  it  conld  make 
lower  charges,  consistently  ■witli  ohtainiug  the  rate  ol"  profit 
]iow  realized.  But  -vvcuLld  it  do  io  i  Even  if  it  did  nut,  the 
(Ximmnnity  in  the  affgregatc  would  ttill  he  a  gainer ;  wneo 
the  shareliolders  are  »  ]iart  of  the  couununity.  and  tliey 
would  ohtnin  higher  protita  wliilc  the  consumers  jwiid  only 
the  same.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  snpposc  that  the 
prices  are  ever  permanently  kept  down  by  Uie  competition 
of  these  companies.  "Where  competitors  are  bo  few,  they 
always  end  hy  agreeing  not  to  compete.  They  may  run  a 
race  of  cheapness  to  ruin  a  new  candidate,  hut  as  soon  m  he 
hng  established  his  footing  they  come  to  terms  with  him. 
When,  therefore,  a  business  of  real  public  importance  can 
only  he  carried  on  advantagconsly  npon  so  large  a  eeale  as 
to  render  the  liberty  of  competition  almost  illusory,  it  its  an 
unthrifty  dii^peuEatiou  of  the  public  resources  that  several 
costly  fids  of  arrangements  bliould  ho  kept  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  to  the  community  this  one  service.  It  is 
much  better  to  tt-cat  it  at  once  ae  a  public  function ;  and  if 
it  be  not  such  as  the  government  itself  could  beneficially 
underlahe,  it  should  bo  made  over  entire  to  the  company  or 
association  whitih  will  perform  it  on  the  best  terms  tor  the 
puhhc.  In  the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no  one  can 
desire  to  sec  the  enormons  waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to 
speak  of  increased  nuisance)  involved  in  tlie  construction  of 
a  second  railway  to  connect  the  same  places  already  united 
by  an  existing  one;  wliile  llie  two  wuuM  not  do  the  work 
bettor  than  it  could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a  short  time 
would  probably  be  amalgamated.  Only  one  bucIi  line 
ouglit  to  be  permitted,  but  the  control  over  that  line  never 
ought  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State,  unless  on  a  tem]>orary 
concession,  as  in  France ;  and  the  vested  right  which  Par- 
liament has  allowed  to  be  acquired  by  the  existing  companies, 
like  all  other  proprietary  rights  which  are  opposed  to  public 
utility,  is  morally  valid  only  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 


§  iT  The  question  between  the  large  and  the  small  sys- 
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of  production  ns  DppHod  to  agriciilture — between  Iax;ge 
nnd  small  farming,  the  gmnde  and  tlic  petite  culture-— 
stands,  in  many  ro*peet«,  on  dilfcrent  grounds  froni  the  gen- 
eral <|ue8tion  belwevn  great  and  *mall  industrial  eetablish- 
inents.  In  its  i-'x-ial  aspect,  nnd  ae>  iin  element  in  tbc 
Dtgtrilmticn  ot*  Wealth,  this  questi'JU  will  occupy  us  licro- 
after:  but  ovon  as  a  question  of  pi-odnction,  tlie  Buperiority 
of  the  large  Bvstein  in  agriculture  is  bv  no  meaue  eo  clearly 
cetabliidied  as  in  manufactures. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  operations  of  ngrieul- 
tnre  are  little  susceptible  of  benefit  from  the  divioion  of 
labour.  Tliere  ift  but  little  eeparatiou  of  empJoyinfente  even 
on  tho  largest  farm.  Tlio  same  pereons  may  not  in  general 
attend  i\>  the  live  stock,  to  the  marketing,  anil  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tlie  soil ;  but  much  heyond  lliat  primary  and  sim- 
ple claasificalion  the  subflivision  is  not  carried.  TIio  com- 
bination of  labotur  of  which  agricultnre  is  susceptible,  is 
chiefly  that  which  Mr.  "Wakefield  terms  Simple  Co-opera- 
tion ;  several  peraons  helping  one  another  in  the  some  work, 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  But  T  confer  it  se^ns  to 
me  that  this  able  writer  attributes  more  imjw^rtance  to  that 
kind  of  co-operfltion,  in  reference  to  agriculture  properly  so 
called,  than  it  deserves.  None  of  the  common  fanning 
operations  require  much  of  it.  Tliere  is  uo  particular 
advantage  in  setting  a  great  number  of  people  to  work 
together  in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sowing  the  same  field, 
or  even  in  mowing  or  roftping  it  nnloss  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  generally  enpply  all  the  combination  of 
labosr  ncceesnry  for  these  purposes.  And  in  the  works  in 
which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is  really  necdyd.  there  is 
Beldom  fuund  any  impraetieahility  in  obtaining  it  where 
Airms  uru  small. 

TIic  waste  of  productive  power  by  subdivision  of  the 
land  ofrx>n  amounts  to  a  great  evil,  but  tins  applies  chiefly 
to  a  eiibdiWsion  so  minute,  that  the  cnltivators  have  not 
enough  land  to  occupy  their  time  I'p  to  that  point  the 
same  principles  which  recommend  large  manofactoriea  are 
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apjilicablc  to  agriculture.  For  the  grentcttt  pmdiictSve' 
efflciency,  it  !s  geucrally  desirable  (lliotiglt  evun  tliis  jirojio- 
Eition  must  he  receivwl  with  qiialificatiuus)  tbut  no  lainily 
who  have  any  taiid,  should  have  le^  thau  they  couUl  tulti- 
vftle,  or  than  will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tooU. 
Tlicse,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions  of  largo  farms,  bat 
of  what  are  reckoned  in  England  very  email  ones.  Tho 
largo  farmer  hna  some  advantage  in  the  article  of  hniUI- 
ings.  It  <h>c8  nut  cost  so  much  tu  house  a  great  number  of 
cattle  in  one  buildiug,  U6  to  lodge  thum  equally  well  in  ecv- 
eral  huililings.  Tlicre  is  also  eomc  advantage  in  implo- 
meiils.  A  small  faimer  is  not  so  likely  to  possess  expensive 
instruments.  But  the  principal  agricultural  iuiplenients, 
even  wht'n  vf  tho  best  CMUsit ruction,  are  not  expensive.  It 
may  not  answer  to  a  small  farinor  to  own  a  throsbing  ma- 
chine, for  the  small  quantity  of  com  he  has  to  thresh  ;  hnt 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  machine  should  not  in  every 
neighbourhood  be  owned  in  common,  or  provided  by  some 
person  to  whom  the  others  pay  a  consideration  for  its  osc ; 
especially  as,  Mhen  worked  by  steam,  tliey  are  »o  conbtruet- 
ed  a£  to  bo  moveable.*  Tliu  large  I'armer  can  make  H>me 
saving  in  eost  of  ean-iage.  There  U  nearly  as  mnch  trouble 
in  carrying  a  small  portion  of  produce  to  market,  &s  a  much 
greater  pmducc ;  in  bringing  liome  a  amall,  as  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  mannre,  and  articles  of  daily  consunij)- 
tion.  There  is  also  the  greater  cheapness  of  buying  things 
in  large  quanlitics,  Tlieso  various  advantoges  muiit  count 
for  Bouietliing,  but  it  does  not  Bueni  tliat  they  ought  to 
count  for  very  much.  In  England,  for  some  generations, 
iherc  liaa  been  little  experience  of  small  farms  ;  hnt  in  Ire- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample,  not  merely  under  the 
wor&t  but  under  the  best  managemeat ;  and  the  highest  Irish 

"  Tbc  oliacn-fltionB  m  ilm  tcit  may  hereafter  rofiitirc  eomc  dcp^e  of  motlifi- 
citian  fi-oni  iDrciilIons  cucli  ns  Uic  elonm  fitatigh  auJ  lii«  rmplog  mncliLDe.  Tbc 
cRett,  ko^rvTcr,  of  thnw;  tnTjtntvomenU  on  l)ie  rclalivL'  aitnuilagt.-*  of  ]ar^t  and 
small  farms,  wHI  not  dopi'tid  on  Hit!  vflicioiic't'  nf  ibc  inatnunonU,  liut  on  Ibttr 
MWlineas.  I  aro  no  tn»on  to  «xpecl  that  tliu  will  b«  such  as  lo  mike  tiieiD 
inovpenlble  to  «iiiJI  hrman,  or  oomUaatiunt  ornnall  fmniicn. 
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authorities  may  lie  cited  in  oppusition  to  the  opinion  whicli 
on  tliife  Piibject  (^oniinoiily  i>revai!8  iJi  England.  Mr,  Hlackcr, 
IW  exanntlu,  one  of  tlie  mo5t  experienecd  agricultnrists  and 

iicceeslu]  im]>rovers  in  the  North  of  Irclflnd,  whose  exyv- 
^Tiencc  WHS  eliiofly  in  the  best  cultivated,  which  are  also 
the  most  minutely  divided  pnrts  of  tbo  eountry,  wiw  of 

jiniou,  that  teuauts  holding  I'arius  not  exceeding  from  live 
"^to  eight  or  ten  acres,  could  live  comfortably  uud  pay  us  Iiigh 
a  rent  afi  any  hirgo  farmer  wlmtever.  "  1  am  iiriuly  |>cr- 
Buaded,"  (he  eaye,*)  "  thiit  the  small  farmer  who  holds  his 
own  plough  and  diga  hia  own  grtmnd,  if  he  follows  a  proper 
rotation  of  crop*,  and  feeds  hi*  cattle  in  the  hoiisv,  eim 
tiiidfr^L-lL  the  large  farmer,  ur  in  other  words  can  \my  a  rent 
which  the  oilier  cannot  ati'ord ;  and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  hy 
the  opinion  of  many  practical  men  wlio  have  well  considered 
the  subject.  .  -  The  Englisli  fanner  of  700  to  800  acres  is  & 
kind  of  man  approaching  to  what  ie  known  by  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  fanner.  He  mubt  have  bis  horse  to  ride,  and 
his  gig,  and  j'crhapH  an  overseer  to  attend  to  his  lalmurcrs  ; 
he  c»^rtainly  enniiot  superintend  himself  tlio  labour  going  on 
in  n  farm  of  SiW  acres."  After  a  few  other  remarks,  he 
add*,  "  Besides  all  these  drawbacks,  which  the  small  farmer 
knows  little  about,  there  is  tlie  great  expense  of  carting  out 
the  manure  from  the  homestead  to  such  a  great  distance, 
and  again  carting  home  tlio  crop.  A  Biuglo  horse  will  cod- 
siinie  tlie  produce  of  more  land  than  would  feed  a  small 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  two  children.  And  what  is  more 
than  all,  the  large  farmer  says  to  his  labourers,  ^o  to  yonr 
work ;  but  when  the  small  farmer  has  oceasiou  to  hire 
them,  he  savB,  come  /  the  intelligent  reader  will,  I  dare  say, 
uudei-stand  the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  urged  against  small  farms  is, 
that  they  do  not  and  cannot  maintain,  proportionally  to 
their  extent,  so  grciit  a  number  of  cattle  as  large  farms,  and 
that  this  oceasious  siieh  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  n  mil 

•  PrU*  EsMV  on  ilie  MniiBgenKiit  «f  Liniled  Proiwrtjr  ia  Irelftml,  by  WH- 
tiaiu  BUcki-T.  Emi  il&^l,)  p.  S3. 
VOL.  I.— 13 
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nmch  6ubdivi<led  must  always  be  impoverished.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  subdivision  only  j>rod»ees  tliis  effect 
when  it  tiu-ows  the  land  into  the  liaiidi*  of  eultivatore  so 
]>oor  as  not  to  puRSCSS  tlio  ninuunt  of  live  ritrock  suitable  to 
the  eizo  of  their  famis.  A  smuH  farm  M\d  a  badly  Btocbcd 
fni-m  are  not  iiynonytnouii.  To  mnke  the  comparison  fairly, 
vTij  mnst  Rtiiipose  the  same  amonnt  of  cojiital  whieh  ia  jios- 
8C*sed  by  the  large  farmers  to  be  disseiniualed  among  the 
email  ones.  When  tliis  condition,  or  even  any  approach  to 
it,  exists,  and  'nrhcn  stall  feeding  is  practiced  (and  t^tall  feed- 
ing now  begins  to  be  coneidiired  yood  eenuomy  even  on 
largo  farms),  experience,  far  from  bearing  out  the  assertion 
that  small  farming  i&  utifavonrable  to  the  multiplication  of 
cattle,  conclusively  establishes  tlic  very  rcvcrac.  TIic  abun- 
dniiee  of  cattle,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on  the  tiuml) 
fiirniB  of  Flnndere^  are  the  most  striking  features  in  that 
Flemish  agrieultnro  which  is  the  admiration  of  hU  com- 
I>ctent  judges,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.* 

■  "Th«  number  of  bciur»  fed  im  a  farm  of  wlilcli  Ihu  wliolc  ■«  anblc  land," 
(mj«  the  clatwTKtc  amj  inh-lli^rnt  trcAtiw  on  Flrmi^li  Husbrmdr}',  frcim  j^crsoiul 
obMi-ratiwi  aiid  ihc  brat  sowi-cee,  iiublislH-i)  in  (he  Lilirary  of  the  t^ockty  for  lh« 
Difniaicin  of  Uneful  KnonlLil|(e,)  "!»  iiur]>minf;  to  tliosc  who  ore  not  a(t|uiiDt«il 
wii!i  tho  iiiuiId  In  urhiH.-h  thu  food  is  pi^amt  for  UkC  cattle.  A  bvait  for  cterjr 
three  acres  of  land  is  a  common  proportion,  nnd  in  vim^.-  miiuU  ocuupniion*  whero 
niiivh  t<]>ndc  hiuboudry  li  used,  die  pTi)|M;rlion  h  hW  RTVaivr.  A^or  cooiimHiir 
tlic  accouiiu  Kiven  iu  &  raiiviy  of  iilact^s  and  siluationa  of  lb«  arcrogv  quaiU]4; 
of  milk  vhich  a  coir  jrivca  vrlura  fed  in  iho  etalt,  tlin;  rvsuli  U,  ilial  ii  greulf  ex- 
ceeds thai  of  our  ^rf'Bt  dairy  farms,  and  the  quantity  of  butttr  nmtli;  from  o  gircn 
({iianiilyorniilk  'i*  a\*o  grrntcr.  It  N|i[HTi>ni  aitoniidiiii^  tlint  (he  oeL'tipler of  onljr 
It-n  or  tmeUe  acrm  of  llpjhl  sraVrle  Iviil  should  lie  nbEc  lo  tniinUtiti  four  or  Kvc 
w«a,  liwt  the  fncl  1b  llo(Ol^ott'^  In  lite  Waus  country."     ([ip.  !\9,  Gf),) 

Tiii«  eultjcfl  i»  trtak'd  tvcy  iiiictti>;L>Hily  in  the  work  of  M.  Pnsn-,  "Dm 
Snillhncs  de  Cuhiirc  ct  dc  luur  Inf]u(.-tico  Eur  rEcuuuiuiv  Suciale,"  one  of  the 
Difin  Impartial  ilE^ciuftlons,  an  between  tliv  two  sjEteme,  which  hu  yc-t  ipp«Hcd 
in  Fnuiec. 

"Saii5  Rul  douli?,  o'cst  rAuglc-lonv  <jtii,  &  miperlicie  ^le.  nourritic  pltu 
d'animciiii;  la  llallaiidc  ct  (|UcU|Ue!i  partiM  do  la  LombardJc  {loniraicnt  senln 
h(i  dlnpuler  cot  aviuila^c:  njalu  wt-cp  \k  un  ri'-HulLnt  den  fiinno*  do  IVxploita- 
lioi),  M  dw  dreonrtunecii  de  vlliuaC  ct  d*  (Jtimtiixi  locale  no  couoourentK-llM 
IMC  t  le  produire?  Ccet,  n  huIk  ui'u>,  cc  i|ul  ne  Miutvit  (trc  coiHvnIv.  Eii 
rSet,  qo.olftu'ii'D  ea  alt  tUt,  parKxtl  q^  la  giwnlc  vt  h  petite  cultura  cc  naivvutrCttl 
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The  disadvantage,  when  disiid vantage  there  is,  of  small 
or  rather  of  peasant  farming,  as  cnmpare<l  with  capitalist 
farming,  must  chiefly  consist  in  iiileriority  of  skill  and 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  tnie»  aa  a  general  fact,  that  such 
iiil'eriority  exists.  Countries  of  email  fanns  iiiid  peasant 
funning,  Flaudeiij  ami  Italy,  had  11  good  agriculture  many 
I  l^enerfltions  before  England^  and  theirs  is  still,  as  a  whole, 


■or  lea  m^inrH  poiiiU,  c'nt  ci^Ili.--ci  qni,  bii-n  quVIltt  no  pulrh>  rnirpimiir  aiiuiDt 
de  moatODA,  poss^de,  loiit  comp^nau,  1o  plus  grand  nocnbrc  li'uiiinaax  prodiK- 
l«urt  d'«ngniik  Volci,  parcicmple,  ce  qui  r«Mort  d{«  infvrmaUoiu  fuureEoa 
par  U  Belgiquc. 

*'  Lc9  deux  pmviticH  aA  irgiii!  In  plus  pn((«  eultiire  mm  ccHm  tt'Anven  ct 

■Ic  U  Flondrc  oric&tair,  ct  cIi>M  poM<^>lctit  en  moTcone,  pnr  100  hcvtarM  dti 

lerrea  ralth npn,  li  hhlct  borinc*  K  14  muutona.     hvt  Umix  pravinopK  oil  su 

tn)ur«nt  )«  ^ndcfl  r<>rniM  soni  c^Iliv  tk  Nnmar  t.-t  dii  llninatit,  et  clIo3  u'oiit 

CD  movenae,  pour  I<ii>  liectar«9  il<!  ivrrea  citlu^im,  que  80  b^ti  loviiica  el  ii 

BOVWiiK    Or,  TO  eoinpUiK,  lui^iBC  I'um^i>,  10  inuutoDS  eomiuo  IVquivalcnt 

Fil'UBC  (etc  ilo  frufl  MuU,  noiis  ri'ncontruna  il'nn  cAt^  70  wUidbus  servants 

llMlnumlr  la  (6cnniiliU' du  m>I;  lid  Inutre,  moins  dc  SS,  dUBrence  k  coup  lu'ir 

,  Aootnc    {D'lprf*  Im  riocmnMiu  «iailAtii^iii'«  piiMi&t  par  Ic  Uini«tr«  ik>  ri[i< 

'l^rieitr,  8me  piibljcatiAn  offickOI^.}     II  <M  u  rcinar(|iK-r,  mi  aurpl^t*,  que  \e 

|lioniljre  (leu  animnnx  vCe^i  p*s,  dans  U  partie  d«  la  BH^qiie  doul  le  aol  e*t  dltik£ 

oil  lrnf-p('tit(-«  fcnniii,  hctucoup  miiiiiilrD  f|u'i-ii  AnglotuTFO.     Ru  I'itatuatvt  (Lum 

cMte  dcmit-fc  conitie  il  nlson  wulement  dij  icrriwire  en  culWre,  H  y  cilfie.  par 

cenuiiiu  d'tjectanu',  Oft  Ih-Il-s  il  comiit  oc  pK-^  de  260  mouton^  c-kd.  rdiniviiluiil 

I  de  VI  d^  premiers,  au  Hulcincnt  la  do  pliu  que  dmn  I'Mitrv.     Et  cncura  vn-H 

I  JnsM  d'ohwrri^r  qu'cn  ni>Igiqui<  ptMque  rlen  n>it  pn4ii  da  CDgrftU  donntjs  pw 

du  uiimaiii  DOorrit  k  p<:u  pr^  (oulc  t'«nti6tf  i  I'^tilc,  Undb  qu'en  ADjtfelem 

la  |>«tur«  cji  ]>ltin  air  aiTnlljIic  ci»i.<iidirab1cuit'nt  lei  (|UuitiU4  qu'il  devteat  pull- 

ble  de  multrv  eiiiii-rvini'ul  &  profit. 

**  DaoB  le  d^partemeui  dn  Xonl  auaal,  n>  eoiil  Ita  arivitidiseinrats  dont  ]« 
fermesont  la  iBoindrecoQt«naDi(v  qui  cntrclivnncMt  le  pluRd'anlmaut.  Tandis 
'  qua  IC'A  arroiiditii<cincDUi  Ac  Lillc  <-t  dc  If .tzchrourk,  outi'4'  \in  pliu  grand  noiuljr« 
ie  cliAvaux,  nourriaaont,  l^tn  r^mvalcni  dc  62  t^toa  de  p;to3  btiall,  I'autn; 
r^qtliv^ait d«  4fl;  In  arrondiaMrraenUou  !» eiploilaiiun*  Mini  If*  pliui  gnindrx, 
com  dc  Dunkerqw!  <•(  d'Avont-x,  nv  contiriini-nt,  Ic  prcmiiT,  qqr  IV-qiiivnlmt 
dc  44  Wtrit  huTinM),  TnutK?,  quo  rolui  (l<>  4n.  (D'apri^s  la  StntJsttqne  dc  la 
Franm  puMloe  par  le  Ulnlitre  du  Comriivrvv :  AgrimUvin,  t.  i.) 

"  Pircillcs  rechordica  6ti>iidiH:a  tur  d'autrv*  poitiu  de  la  Fnuwc  QfTritaleDl 
da  itenUaia  aiudogne^  6'n  cat  vmi  que  daiis  la  banll«ue  dcs  TilIf^  la  pciKo 
fldrare  t^hMkiino  d«  ganlcr  <[«»  nnlmauit,  au  pradnlt  ilcM|(iels  rile  suppli-c 
hcilnDcnt  par  Act  Dchau  d'cngmi*,  il  nc  w  pent  que  lo  ^nrv  dc  irvvail  qui 
ntige  )c  plus  de  la  («rre  dc  solt  paa  «-lui  qui  ni  etttreticRnc  )c  pligs  ftetivMiicnl 
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probably  tbe  beet  agriculture  in  the  world.  The  empirieal 
likill,  wliich  Li  tho  eOVrt  of  daily  and  clijsu  observation, 
peasant  fiinners  oftcii  puiSBCss  iu  an  ifuilnout  du^p^'c.  The 
traditional  knowletlgc,  for  example,  of  tlie  culture  of  tho 
T'ine,  posacgsed  hy  tho  peasantry  of  the  countries  where 
the  bvBt  wiiie*  are  j)roduced,  is  extraordinary.  There  i»  no 
doubt  ail  absuneu  of  sciuucu,  or  at  k-a^t  of  theory  ;  aud  to 


k  fertlliui.  AMurcmcnt  il  a'f st  put  dunnti  aux  petitra  fermca  de  ponMcr  At 
Mmbieux  troupcaui  dc  moatoas,  i-t  c'oit  uu  inroDvcnieiit ;  mots,  en  rerandio, 
«Ilm  tioiUTMMfnt  |>lii»  (!•:  \Kieit  ImvineH  que  }c%  pvAxie*.  Ccsi  U  unc  n^ctwlli 
u  laqucllc  dies  an  8HUnu<.'Dt  sv  cautiEnLiTv  daii#  dik'uh  ricx  pn}»  uu  1m  bvvuint  (1« 
U  cunsoiiitiuiiDii  !c!i  ouisppelucs  It  ficurlr;  (.lies  pftiraieiu  si  dice  ne  K-U38i»- 
wieui  ]iM  it  y  nUarairv. 

"  Vm-t,  ail  aurplaa,  tut  co  point  dn  di-taiU  doot  I'oxnctiLudo  nous  puait 
{plcincnciit  AUC9ti-c  par  IVioellcbcv  du  trarii!  oh  uotui  les  avons  pub^  CC4 
d£ttti1s,  contcutii  dnns  la  diatifttiqitc  dc  la  cimiuunc  iJc  Vennt  (I'ny  ilu  DAmr), 
liulilk-e  receuiutcBt  ]>«r  W.  lo  docieur  JuasvratiO,  luairc  du  la  comiiiuuc,  tiont 
d'auUDt  lilus  priJcioux,  ()u'ila  tncii^nt  (Imdk  tout  k<tii'  jour  li  niituro  cicv  duuige- 
iDCiita  t|ue  Ic  dil'ToIoppcmcnt  d«  In  pcliic  cidlurc  u,  dniis  ic  fotys  dont  El  ^'o;;)!, 
un^'i^'"  "*>  noiiibre  vt  h  Vtsptec  its  aniniaux  dout  Ki  pnidiiit  en  eu|^a  eouiUtit 
et  BCCtoiL  ta  rcrtiUt^  dca  loma.  Dune  Id  communo  de  VoiiiM,  ijtil  comprvnd 
IQlft  hMtam  dlviics  en  -lOaO  parcelln  Apjinrtci^it  a  fiSl  |»opri6l^n>3,  Ic  l«r- 
ridnre  eiploitfi  •»  compoM  dc  1400  liectarc*.  Or,  en  17'J0,  IT  £>nD«*  to  oomt' 
paiit^nt  IcN  diTiix  tiers  ut  SO  niitivs  (onl  lo  rcato^  Depuiii  lun,  In*  cuUutim  *c  onut 
morceleos, «  maimcniint  Icur  pciii«aw  ««  cxtrtmc.  Quelle  a  Hi-  rmfluvnce  du 
clinii^ciucut  utiT  U  quiuiiiii^  d<\i  nnitaoiix  i  Vnv  nufnneMntlou  cori:^d^bl«.  Eii 
nvo,  In  commune  iic  poasfdait  qu'cnriran  200  Mum  ft  ooihh,  et  dc  IStio  ft  £000 
bius  jt  lalBe;  ai^jourdlntl  eHe  campl«  67&  dos  pmnitree,  et  DSS  nul«mrni  dc^ 
accondca,  Ainal  pour  nrnidacer  1900  momonff  elle  n  aoqub  X7fi  Ixvnla  et 
Tuihcii,  ct  tout  compriMc,  la  imininc  dca  cngmii  s'cn  aernie  deni  k  pn^tortion 
de  490  jt  73V,  on  do  ])laa  tie  48  ponrCMint.  Etenwrc  Miil  h  rcmnn^ucr  i]u«, 
|)lu«  IbrU  et  Luivux  noiuria  ft  prisuil,  lu  luiiiuBux  «uiitritnivui  Ijivii  davaulage  k 
BDtrolcnir  k  ferUltti  dE«  icms. 

" VdIU  re  ((ill!  Icii  falbi  nniu  appitnncnt  tiiir  cf  point :  II  n'lft  done  pu  mi 
que  k  prtitc  cnitiiro  no  nourri^uo  |ias  atitant  d'utintaui  que  Ira  aiitrnt :  loin  de 
lA,  &  condiUons  EucsIm  pnmlleai  cVst  clb  qui  ca  punudc  Itr  plus,  iM  it  ne  denit 
|M>  utrr  difficile  dn  le  pr6KUncr ;  car,  du  moment  uu  c'tA  ellu  (]ui  deuinndi!  I« 
pUis  aux  terrea,  il  faut  liiun  ituVllo  l«ur  dounc  iln»  soius  d'aiitani  plua  rCpanteiin 
quVllc  en  exiKO  duamnfic.  Que  Ton  premie  ud  n  un  !»  aultes  nprocbn; 
(|u'u:i  le*  exaniltie  k  U  clailv  de  roilit  bl^ii  opprcdoit,  on  r'apperecvrn  bleut^ 
i|u'ilj  De  MutuJL-ut  Otre  nivui  roDdts,  «t  t{u'il>  ii'unc  aii  formulvi  (|iie  parei-  qti'ou 
&  egmpar^  I'^tat  dea  cuUuree  dati.«  dea  eontrees  oil  les  catses  do  la  pro»pi:rit« 
Vrlcole  D'ngiauiom  |)w  awe  k  mfanc  tiwrgle."    (pp.  lH-lS(h) 
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8omo  extent  ft  deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improvement,  w»  fjir 
as  relates  to  tlio  introduction  of  new  processes.  Tlierc  is 
also  a  want  of  means  to  niako  ex]H?riment*,  which  can 
gcldom  be  made  witli  advantage  except  by  ricli  proprietors 
or  capitaliBts.  Ap  for  tliose  fiystcmatie  iro])rovement«  which 
operate  on  a  largo  tract  of  cunntry  at  once  (liucli  as  great 
works  of  drnining  or  irrigfttion)  or  which  for  any  other  rea- 
son do  really  re<iuirc  large  nnmliers  of  workmen  combining 
tlieir  labonr,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be  cxpecte<l  from 
small  farmers,  or  even  smalt  proprietors,  thougli  combina- 
tion among  them  for  sach  purposes  is  by  no  nicans  unexam- 
pled, and  will  become  more  common  as  their  intelligence  is 
more  developed. 

Against  these  disadvantages  is  to  be  placed,  where  the 
tenure  of  land  ir  of  the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  indnstry 
abaolatcly  nnexarapled  in  any  other  condition  of  agricnl* 
turc.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  compe- 
tent witnesses  is  unariimons.  Thoworkingof tlie/w/iVtf«/i/K7v 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  cidtivatop  is  merely 
a  tenant,  and  not  even  a  tenant  on  fixed  conditions,  but  (as 
nntil  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal  rent  greater  than  can 
be  paid,  and  therefore  praftieally  at  a  varying  rent  always 
amountmg  to  the  utmost  that  can  be  paid.  To  luiderstand 
the  subject,  it  must  be  studied  where  the  cultivator  is  the 
proprietor,  or  at  least  a  m%(ai/cr  with  a  permanent  tenure  ; 
whore  the  labonr  he  exerts  to  increase  the  produce  and 
value  of  llic  land  availB  wholly,  or  at  least  jmrtly,  to  his  own 
benefit  and  that  of  his  descendants.  In  another  division  of 
our  subject,  wc  shall  discuss  at  eome  length  the  iinjxirtant 
subject  of  tenures  of  land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  citation 
of  evidence  on  the  mar\'eUous  industry  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors. It  may  suffice  here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  without  a  permanent  tenure, 
English  labourers  generally  obtain  from  their  little  allot- 
ments; ;  a  produce  beyond  comparison  greater  than  a  lai^ 
farmer  extracts,  or  would  find  it  his  interest  to  extract,  IVom 
the  same  piece  of  land. 
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Anfl  t}iU  T  tnke  to  he  the  true  reason  why  hirgc  cultU-n- 
tion  is  <:enerrtlly  most  ndvantAgeous  as  a  more  invesiment 
lor  profit.  Land  occupied  hy  ft  large  farmer  is  nol,  in  one 
seusu  ul"  the  word,  farineO  so  liighly.  Tliio  is  not  ou  aceotint 
of  any  economy  arising  from  cumbiiiation  uf  labour,  but  be- 
uiu^c,  by  employing  less,  a  gi'catcr  return  is  obtiiiiied  ia 
propurtiuu  tu  the  outlay.  It  dous  not  aiutwer  tu  any  ouu  tu 
pay  othera  for  exerting  all  tlio  labour  wliich  tlie  jieaeant,  or 
even  the  allotment  holder,  gladly  niidergocrf  wlicn  the  fruits 
arc  to  be  wholly  reaped  by  himself.  Tiii?  labonr,  however, 
is  not  unproduttivc  ;  it  all  adds  to  the  grosa  produce,  TVitli 
anything  liUe  ctjuallty  of  bkill  and  knowledge,  the  large 
farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  go  niueh  from  the  coil  as  the 
small  proprietor,  or  the  small  farmer  with  adequate  motives 
to  exertion :  but  though  his  returns  arc  less,  tiie  laboui'  is  less 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  ta  whatever  laboui'  he  employs 
must  be  paid  for,  it  d-jcs  not  suit  his  purpose  to  enii>luy  more. 

liut  although  the  gro5^  produce  of  the  land  is  greatest, 
esBtens  paribugy  nntler  finiall  cultivation,  and  althongli, 
tliereforc,  a  country  \i  able  on  that  eystcm  to  support  a 
lai^er  aggregate  i>opulati3U,  it  is  generally  assumed  by 
English  writers  that  what  is  termed  the  net  prodncc,  that 
is,  the  sui-plns  after  feeding  the  cultivators,  must  bo  smaller ; 
tiuit  therefore,  the  population  di^pusabiu  fur  all  otlier  pur- 
poses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce  and  iiangation,  for 
natioiiHl  defence,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  llie 
liberal  professions,  for  the  various  functions  of  govcromcnt, 
for  the  arts  and  liluratuix*,  all  of  which  are  depeudeut  ou 
this  surplus  for  their  cxistonco  as  occupations,  must  be  le&s 
numerous  ;  and  that  the  nation,  (waving  all  question  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  actual  cultivators.)  must  be  inferior  ia 
the  prinei])al  elements  of  national  power,  ami  in  many  of 
those  of  general  well-being.  Tins,  however,  lias  been  taken 
for  granted  much  too  readily.  Undoubtedly,  (he  non-agri- 
cultural population  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the  agricultural, 
under  sniall  than  under  large  cultivation.  IJut  that  it  will 
be  less  numerous  absolutely,  is  by  no  moans  a  cousequcnce. 
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If  tUe  total  pupulation,  agricultaral  and  iioii-agricultoral,  is 
greater,  the  noit-a^cultural  portion  may  bo  more  numcrons 
in  ittjclf,  »ii(l  nniy  yet  lio  a  sinallur  pruportiun  of  the  whole. 
If  the  grogs  produce  is  larger,  tho  net  produce  may  be 
larger,  and  yet  bear  a  Emaller  ratio  to  the  gross  pi"odnoe. 
Yet  even,  Mr.  'Wiiketicld  sometimes  appears  to  coiilbund 
tlieso  distinct  ideae.  In  France  it  is  computed  tbat  two- 
tiiii-ds  of  the  whole  pupubitiou  aix;  ap-iuuhural.  In  Etig- 
liind,  at  most,  oiie-tliinl.  llenee  ilr.  Wakefield  infers,  that 
"  as  ill  France  only  three  |K'nple  are  supported  by  the  labonr 
of  two  cultivators,  while  in  England  the  laboTir  of  two  culti- 
vators enpports  six  people,  Englislt  agriculture  ia  twice  as 
produeli^•u  as  Frcucli  ngriculture,"  owing  to  the  superior 
cflicicney  uf  large  fanning  tluxpugh  combinatiuu  of  labciur. 
But  in  llie  iirst  place,  tlie  facts  themselves  arc  ovci'stateil. 
Tlie  hibour  of  two  persouB  in  England  docs  not  quite  sup- 
port six  people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food  imported  from 
foreign  couutrice,  and  from  Ireland.  In  France,  too,  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  docs  much  more  than  supply  the 
food  of  throe  persons.  It  provides  tliu  three  persons,  and 
occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax,  hemp,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  with  silk,  oils,  tobacco,  anil  latterly  sugar,  whicli  in 
Englund  are  wholly  obtained  from  abroad;  nearly  all  the 
timber  nscd  in  France  is  of  home  growth,  nearly  all  which 
is  need  in  England  is  imported  ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procured  and  brought  to  market  by  persons  i-eckoned 
among  agricultiiriets,  in  England  by  persons  not  so  reck- 
oned. I  i!o  not  take  into  calculation  liidojt  and  wool,  those 
products  being  common  to  both  countries,  nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption,  nine©  Eojrland  has 
a  corresponding  production  uf  beer  and  (spirits ;  but  England 
has  no  material  export  of  either  article,  and  a  great  impor- 
tation uf  riic  last,  while  Franco  supplies  wines  and  spirits  to 
the  whole  world.  I  say  nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such 
minor  ex]>ortable  nrticlcs  of  agncultunil  produce.  But,  not 
to  layttndne  fitrow  on  these  abatements,  we  will  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands.  Suppose  that  two  persons,  in  Eng- 
liuul.  do  h/ti'A^<l€  produce  the  food  of  six,  wliile  in  France, 
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for  the  same  purpose,  the  labour  of  four  is  rei|nJsite.  Does 
it  follow  that  England  mnst  have  a  hu'gev  swrplitii  for  the 
support  of  fi  non-agricultural  popuUtion  ?  No  ;  Itiit  incrcl}- 
tlmt  elie  can  tlevotu  two-tliirds  of  ht^r  whole  produce  to  the 
purpose,  intUcad  of  onL>-tlanl.  Suppose  the  produce  to  he 
twico  as  f?^it,  and  tlio  oue-tliird  will  amount  to  as  much  iia 
the  two-thirds.  Tlie  fuft  niiglil  be,  that  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  laltour  employed  on  the  French  syMem, 
the  enme  land  would  produce  food  for  twelve  persons  which 
on  the  Englifth  system  would  only  produce  it  for  six :  and 
if  litis  were  so,  which  would  be  (piite  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  the  liypotliesis,  then  although  the  food  for 
twelve  was  produced  hy  tho  labour  of  eiglit,  while  the  six 
were  fed  hy  the  labour  of  only  two,  there  would  be  the  sauio 
number  of  hands  disposable  for  other  employment  in  the 
one  country  as  in  the  other.  I  am  not  contending  tliat  the 
fact  is  so.  I  know  that  the  gi'oss  produce  per  acre  in  France 
as  a  whole  (though  not  in  ita  most,  iiuiirovcil  districts)  aver- 
ages much  less  than  in  Kngland,  aud  that,  in  jiroportion  io 
the  c\'t«nt  and  fertility  of  tho  two  countries,  England  has, 
in  the  stiiso  wc  are  now  speaking  of,  much  the  largest  dis- 
jwsable  population.  But  the  disproportion  certainly  is  not 
to  Ue  measured  by  Mr.  AVakcfield'a  ehuple  criterion.  As 
■well  might  it  be  said  that  agricultural  labour  in  the  I'uitcd 
•States,  where,  by  a  late  census,  four  families  in  every  five 
appeared  to  be  engaged  iu  agricttllUTo,  must  he  sttll  more 
inellicicnt  than  in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  Freiieli  cultivation  (wluch,  taking  tlio 
conntry  as  a  -whole,  must  be  allowed  to  bo  real,  though 
much  exft^CTatcd,)  is  jirobably  more  owing  to  the  lower 
general  average  of  indiistrial  nkili  and  energy  in  that  coun- 
try, than  to  any  special  cause:  and  even  if  partly  the  effect 
of  minute  subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that  ^maU  fanning 
is  digadvanlagcous,  bnt  only  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
that  fanns  iu  Franco  are  very  frequently  too  small,  and, 
wliat  is  worse,  broken  up  into  an  almost  incredible  number 
of  patches  or  7)artvV/€ff,  most  inconveniently  dls]>ur6ed  and 
parted  from  one  anottier. 
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As  a  question,  not  of  gmstt  but  of  net  prodacc,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  tbu  grande  and  the/Wi/ccttZ/Mre.  especial- 
ly when  the  small  fanner  is  also  the  proprietor,  cannot  1)e 
looked  ii]K)n  an  decided.  It  is  a  qnestion  on  which  good 
iudjics  at  present  difier.  The  current  of  Englisli  opinion  ia 
in  favmir  of  large  fannB;  on  the  Continent,  tlie  weight  of 
anthority  seems  to  he  on  the  other  side.  Professor  Kan,  of 
Heidelberg,  tlie  author  of  one  of  the  most  comprehenaivo 
And  elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  political  economy,  and 
who  has  that  large  acquaintance  with  facts  and  niithoritius 
on  his  own  subjuet,  which  generally  charactcriAos  bis  coun- 
trymen, lays  it  down  as  a  settled  tnith,  that  amall  or 
moderate-sized  fanns  yield  not  only  a  lar^r  gross  but  a 
larger  net  produce :  though,  he  adds,  it  is  desirable  there 
should  be  mjiuc  great  proprietors,  to  lead  the  way  in  new  im- 
provements.* Themotit  apparently  impartial  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment  that  1  have  met  with  is  tliat  of  M.  Passy, 
who  (always  speaking  with  rcfci'oncc  to  nf/ produce)  gives 
bis  verdict  in  favour  of  large  farms  for  grain  and  forage ; 
bnt,  for  the  kinds  of  culture  which  require  much  labour  and 
attention,  places  the  advantage  wholly  on  the  side  of  small 
cultivation ;  including  in  this  deecription,  not  only  the  vine 
and  tlio  olive,  where  a  coa&iderablo  amount  of  caro  and 
labour  must  be  bestowed  on  each  individual  plant,  but  also 
roots,  leguminous  plants,  and  thot^e  which  fm-nisli  tlic 
materials  uf  manufactnrus.  Tlie  small  sIkc,  and  coiisequcut 
multiplication,  of  farms,  acconliug  to  oil  antlioritics,  arc 
extremely  favourable  to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.t 

It  is  evident  tliat  every  labonrcr  who  cirtracts  fVom  the 
luid  more  than  bis  own  food,  and  tliat  of  any  family  he  may 


*  Rcc  pp.  'AM  nnd  Mi  of  n  French  truiulallon  piiUidied  nt  Uramcla  in  18IB, 
b;  M.  Preri.  de  Eeiiiinel<<r,  of  (tliont 

f  '■  I>*(i9  ie  ilc'portement  du  h'onl,"  «ay9  M.  FMsy,  "  une  ^nne  ile  30  hoc- 
taroa  ncueillc  va  tv«ui,  loila^  axh,  vt  TulnilU-«,  pirfuu  puur  tm  miUiur  do 
francs  da&fl  Vatin^;  el,  ]etrnJ*dL'fiU(]ii&^  c'c«t  r«qutrBlcnt  d'oao  tdOiliaa  n 
VTOduit  net  do  13  t  30  fmcce  pur  livciarc."    Df  SyateuttM  di  CiJlurt,  p.  IM. 
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liave,  increases  tlie  iniianB  of  eupi>ortiiig  a  non-ngncultiirul 
population.  Kven  it'  hits  surptut^  is  no  more  tUan  enough  to 
buy  clothes,  tlic  labourers  wLo  make  tlio  clotlies  are  a  non- 
Bgricultural  population,  enabled  to  exist  by  food  wliieli  Jic 
I>roducus.  Every  agricultural  family,  tbereforc,  which  pro- 
duces ita  own  necc»5aric»,  adds  to  tlie  net  produce  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  so  does  every  persou  bom  on  the  land,  who  by 
euijduyin^  liiuiself  on  it,  adds  moi-c  to  its  gross  produce 
thuu  the  mere  loud  wliieli  lie  caU.  It  i^  questionable 
wlictlior,  oven  in  the  most  subdivided  diutricts  of  Europe 
which  arc  cultivated  by  tlio  proprietors,  tlic  multiplication 
of  hande  on  the  feoil  has  approached,  or  tends  to  approach, 
withiu  a  great  distance  of  tbig  limit.  In  France,  though  the 
sub-division  isconfcst>edly  too  j^i-ent,  there  io  pi-oof  positive 
that  it  is  far  from  having  reached  ttiQ  point  at  which  it 
would  begin  to  diininhih  the  power  of  supiwrting  a  non- 
agricultural  population.  Thia  is  dcmoiistnited  by  the  great 
iiicreiwe  of  tlic  towns;  which  have  of  late  increased  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  tlian  the  population  generally,*  showing 
(uuletis  tlie  contiilioii  of  the  town  labourers  h  becoming 
rapidly  dcten'onitetl,  whicli  there  is  no  reatton  to  bcUeve) 
that  even  by  the  unfair  and  inappUcnblo  test  of  proportions, 
the  produclivenesa  of  agncultnrc  must  be  on  the  increase. 
Tliis,  too,  concurrently  with  tlic  nniple*l  evidence  that  in 
the  more  improved  districts  of  France,  and  in  some  which, 
tuitil  lately,  were  among  the  unimproved,  tliere  h  a  con* 
fiiderably  increased  consumption  of  countiy  produce  by  the 
comitrj'  population  itself. 

Imprewed  with  the  couvietioii  that,  of  alt  faults  wliich 
can  be  cumniitled  by  a  sciiontitie  writer  on  political  and  eocial 
f-ubjecl3,  exaggeration,  and  assertions  beyond  the  evidence, 
most  re<[uirc  Io  bo  guarded  against,  I  limited  myself  in  the 
oirly  editions  of  this  work  to  the  foregoing  very  moderate 


*  Dnring  th«  totervkl  beinecn  diccviuusof  1991  sn<t  ihit  of  18Sft,  tfaein- 
crmw  or  ibe  popuUlltw  oF  Furw  aloDV,  ckcvixIM  IIh'  nKivp^U'  lacrtMe  of  M 
Vnam  nltlle  unrlr  dl  tbv  otlivr  largo  towns  likc«ii>i'  tliow  on  iiicmno. 
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Rtatcracnt3.  I  Hitlo  Unvvr  how  much  stronger  my  language 
miglit  iiavR  been  witlii'tiit  cxciixling  tlic  triitli,  and  how 
miich  the*  nctnal  progreirs  of  French  agricnlturc  g\irpas*cd 
uiiything  which  I  had  at  that  tiiiio  sufficient  grounds  to  af- 
finu.  Tlie  invcstigatioufr  uf  that  eminent  aiithont,v  ou  ngri- 
cultural  statistics,  M.  Lt-once  do  Laverpnc,  undertaken  by 
disirc  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of 
the  Instituto  of  France,  liave  led  to  the  conchisioii  thateince 
the  Revolution  of  ITSit,  the  total  produce  ofFivncli  ngricnl- 
ture  iiB-s  doubled  ;  protitH  and  wages  haring  both  increased 
in  about  the  same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  M.  de 
Lurergne,  whose  iuipartiality  i*  ouo  of  his  greatest  mcriti^ 
IB,  Hioroovcr,  so  fai*  in  tliis  instance  from  the  suspicion  of 
hn\'in^  n  cuse  to  iimku  out,  that  Iti;  is  Inbouriii;;  to  &how,  not 
how  much  French  agriculturo  has  Qccora])H&hed,  but  how 
much  BtJll  remains  for  it  to  do.  "'W'e  have  required"  (he 
says)  "  no  less  than  seventy  years  1o  bring  iutu  cnllivalion 
two  million  hectares  "  (tiro  million  English  acres)  "  of  waste 
laud,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows,  double  our  agricultural 
products,  iucreuse  our  population  hy  30  ]>cr  cent.,  our  wages 
by  100  per  cent.,  our  rent  by  150  per  cent.  At  this  rate 
we  slndl  n_'ipiim  three  quarters  of  a  century  more  lo  arrive 
at  the  i>oint  which  Eiiglatid  has  already  attained/'* 

After  this  evidence,  we  Imvu  sni-cSy  now  heard  the  last 
of  the  incompatibility  of  sniall  properties  and  small  farms 
with  agricultural  improvement.  TIic  only  question  which 
remaiiihi  open  is  one  of  degree ;  tlie  comparative  tajAdhy  of 
agricultural  iiuprovenient  under  the  two  systems ;  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  those  who  are  equally  well  acquaint- 
ed with  both,  that  improvement  is  greatest  under  a  due 
admixture  between  them. 

Li  the  present  chapter,  wo  do  not  enter  on  the  question 
between  great  and  small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect 


•  Etontmif  Ranlt  it h  Frmttt  ilfpw*\n9,  !*»  M.  L^oitncle  Larergnv, 
UemUv  de  I'luxitut  «  d«  k  Hwiwti  C«DtraI«  d'Agrioilture  dv  Fmace.  Z"*  4U. 
p.  i*. 
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than  as  a  question  of  production,  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
labour.  "We  shall  return  to  it  hereafter  as  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  produce,  and  the  physical  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  cultivators  themselves ;  in  which  aspects  it  de- 
serves, and  requires,  a  still  more  particular  examination. 


COAPTEE  X. 

OF  THE  LAW  OK  TUB  INCREASE  OF  LABOUR. 

§  1.  We  Imre  iiuw  suwcesivcl.v  considered  cnch  of  the 
agents  or  conditions  of  production,  and  of  tbe  means  by 
which  the  efficacy  of  tlicac  various  agents  is  promoted.  In  or- 
derto  como  to  an  end  of  the  r|iiC5tions  which  relate  exclusive- 
ly to  production,  one  more,  of  primary  iiuportance,  rciuains. 

Productioa  is  not  a  fixed,  hut  an  lucrcaeing  thing. 
When  not  kept  bacli  by  bod  iiistitntions,  or  a  low  etato  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  }irodnce  of  indiit;!ry  has  usually  tended 
to  increase ;  stimulated  not  only  by  tlie  desire  of  the  pro- 
dncers  to  angmcnt  their  means  of  consumption,  but  hv  the 
increasing  number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in  iiolitical 
economy  can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  ascertain  the 
lan^  of  this  increase  of  production ;  the  conditions  \0  which 
it  is  Bubject ;  whetlier  it  lias  praetiually  any  limits,  and  what 
these  arc.  Tlicrc  is  altm  no  subject  in  |>olitical  economy 
which  is  popularly  let's  understood,  or  on  which  the  errors 
committed  arc  of  R  character  to  produce,  and  do  produce, 
greater  mi«;hief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  requisites  of  production 
are  three — hibonr,  cn^iital,  uitd  natural  agents;  the  tcnii 
capital  including  all  e.\Iurnal  and  physieul  retpiisitcs  which 
arc  products  of  labour,  tltc  term  natural  agents  all  Ihoee 
which  arc  not.  But  nmoug  natural  agents  wc  need  not  take 
into  account  those  which,  existing  in  unlimited  quantity, 
being  iueapable  of  npprc>priattou,  and  uever  altering  in 
their  qualities,  are  always  ready  to  lend  an  equal  degree  of 
assistauce  to  production,  whatever  may  bo  its  extent ;  as  air, 
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flnd  the  Hglit  of  tlic  sun.  Bfiii^j  now  about  to  consider  the 
impCHliincnta  lo  prodactioii,  not  the  Ineilitics  for  it,  uc  need 
ailvert  tn  no  other  natural  ngonts  tlinn  tho&c  which  arc 
]ial)lo  to  he  (lefit'iout,  citlier  in  qnantity  or  in  productive 
power.  These  may  be  alt  represented  by  tho  term  land. 
Land,  in  the  narrowest  rtcueptation,  as  the  source  of  aj^ricnl- 
tural  produce,  is  the  cliiel" of  them;  and  if  wu  extend  the 
tenn  to  nnncs  and  tbhcries — to  wliat  is  found  in  tho  earth 
itself,  or  in  the  watere  which  partly  cover  it.  a^  well  as  to 
what  is  grown  or  fed  on  its  Burfncc,  it  cnihraces  cvcrytliJog 
with  which  we  need  at  present  concern  onraclve*. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater  btretcli  of  langiiago 
thou  under  the  necessary  explanations  is  permisgible,  that 
the  requisities  of  pi-oduction  are  Lnhmir,  (?apitJil,  and  Land. 
Tlie  increase  of  prodnptiort,  therefon-,  depends  on  the  prop- 
erties of  theso  elements.  It  is  a  rcsnlt  of  the  increase 
either  of  the  eletnents  thcniBcIves,  orof  theii-prodiictix'eness. 
The  law  oi*  the  increase  of  production  ninet  he  a  con«equeiicc 
of  the  laws  of  these  elements;  the  limits  to  tliu  increase  of 
production  must  he  the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  ect  by 
those  laws.  Wo  proceed  to  consider  the  three  elements 
anccessively,  with  reference  to  this  effect :  or  in  other  words, 
the  law  of  tho  increase  of  pmduction,  viewed  in  respect  of 
its  dependence,  firet  on  Labonr,  secondly  on  Capital,  and 
histly  <in  Ijmd. 

§  2.  Tiie  increase  of  labour  is  the  increase  of  mankind ; 
of  population.  On  this  subject  the  diseiiftsions  excited  by 
tho  Eseay  of  Mr.  Maltluie,  have  made  the  tnith,  though  bj 
no  means  univei-FuUy  avlmjttcd,  yet  so  fully  known,  that  a 
briefer  cxaiiiination  i)f  the  ([ueeliun  tlniu  would  otherwise 
hai'c  been  necessary  will  probably  ou  the  jwesent  occasion 
suffice. 

Tlie  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  oi^nic  life 
may  bo  regarde^l  as  intinitc.  There  is  no  one  species  of 
vegetable  or  animal,  wluch,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  aban- 
doDcd  to  it,  and  to  the  things  on  whicli  it  feeds,  would  not 
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in  a  small  niiinbcr  of  years  ovci-spreatl  every  rcj»ion  of  tho 
glotic,  of  which  the  clinmte  wasconipatihlu  wit  It  its  cxiAtcnco. 
The  degree  of  possible  rapidity  ia  different  in  different  ordew 
of  being*  ;  but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth  to  bo  very 
epeedily  fillyd  U|>.  There  are  many  species  of  vegetables  of 
whifih  a  single  plant  will  prodnce  in  one  year  the  gemis  of 
&  thousand ;  if  only  two  come  to  maturity,  in  fourteen  years 
the  two  will  have  multiplied  to  sixteen  thousand  and  more. 
It  is  but  a  moderate  cnse  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  he  capa- 
ble of  quadrupling  their  numbers  in  a  single  year;  if  they 
only  do  ns  much  in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand  will  Imve 
swelled  within  two  centuries  to  upwanls  t(»  two  millions  and 
a  half.  The  capacity  of  increase  is  noecsaarily  in  a  geomo- 
trical  prosrression  :  tho  nnmerieat  ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  tliis  property  of  organized  beings,  the  human  specie* 
forms  no  exception.  1(8  power  of  increase  is  indelinite,  and 
the  actual  multiplication  would  becxtraordinarity  rapid,  if 
the  power  were  exercised  to  the  utmi'st.  It  never  h  exer- 
cised to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in  the  meet  favourable  eircum- 
fitanees  laiown  to  exist,  wlneh  are  Ihoee  of  a  fertile  region 
coloni/etl  from  nu  industrious  and  civilized  coinuiimitT, 
population  has  continued,  for  several  generations,  iudoiicn- 
dently  of  fresh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.  Tliat  the  capacity  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  ^i>eciug  cxeceOs  even  thit>,  is  evident  if  we 
consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  children  to  a 
family,  where  tlie  elimatc  is  good  and  early  marriages 
usual ;  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the 
age  of  maturity,  iu  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge, 
where  the  locality  is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately 
provided  witli  the  means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  hnv  csti- 
mato  of  the  capacity  uf  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  in 
a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  ciieh  genenitiou  may 

I  be  dovibic  the  number  of  tho  generation  which  preceded  it. 
Twenty  or  Thirty  years  agf>,  these  propositions  might 
Btill  have  required  considerable  cnfoi-ecment  and  illustra- 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  Is  so  ample  and  iucoiitesta* 
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blc,  tliat  tlioy  have  made  their  v&y  against  all  Iniids 
opposition,  ami  may  no^^•  he  rojjardcil  as  axiomatic :  though 
the  extreme  reluctance  felt  to  R<lniitting  tliem,  every  now 
and  then  gives  birth  to  some  ephemeral  tbuyry,  &|>i:cUily 
forgotten,  of  a  dilfereut  law  of  iucreaee  tu  diflerent  uirciim- 
ctaiiwg,  through  a  pruvldential  adaptation  of  tlie  fecundity 
of  the  Iiuniftn  species  to  tlic  cxij^-nciea  of  BOciety.*  Hie 
obstacle  tu  a  just  ituderstaudiug  of  the  subject  docs  not  arise 
from  thc&c  theuricB,  but  from  too  confused  u  notion  of  the 
causes  which,  at  most  times  and  places,  keep  tho  actual 
increaae  of  mankind  so  (nv  behind  the  capacity. 

§  8.  Thode  causes,  iieverthelese,  arc  in  no  way  my»> 
tcriuua.  What  prevents  the  population  of  harea  and  rabbits 
from  ovci-stooking  the  earth  ?  Not  want  of  fecundity,  but 
CAUses  very  different :  many  enemies,  and  insufficient  Eub- 
BJstencc;  not  enough  tu  unt,  and  liability  to  being  eaten. 
In  tliu  huaiun  race,  whicli  ii  not  generally  subjet^t  to  tho 
latter  inconvenience,  tho  equivalents  fur  it  ore  war  and 
disease.  If  the  multiplication  of  mankind  proceeded  only, 
like  that  of  the  other  animals,  from  a  blind  instinct,  it  would 


*  One  of  then  llworiM,  tlut  of  Xr.  Doubleday.  may  be  tligi^hl  to  Kquira 
■  ]»9Eteg  notice,  b«caute  h  haa  of  bvce  obuined  woau  lallowsn,  util  becsoM  it 
derives  ft  aemtilUMe  of  npfxm  fmrn  the  general  uiilogica  of  oi^ganic  life.  Thu 
ibMrj  munUins  lluU  llw  frciinililv  of  thi;  httnuin  anioul,  and  ATall  othtrr  liTJng 
bctoga,  U  ill  invente  iiruporlion  to  tliG  qtiaolit;-  of  nucHiDeiit:  that  an  tuMlerfed 
{■upukuiuu  multi|>llicM  nijiiillr,  but  tluU  all  linsK*  iu  iKunfortaUe  circuin»laBC«a 
arc,  hy  ■  plifsivlogitiil  law,  so  uoprolifiv,  is  KlJom  to  kn'p  up  their  numbcre 
wilbout  being  re«niiicii  from  a  poorer  clua.  Thprc  it  no  doubi  that  a  poritit-c 
exMM  of  tiutrituei)t,in  aniimtk  as  •n.-U  sn  in  fruit  irces,  a  unfaTonraUe  to  rtfmt- 
duction  ;  and  it  is  quite  iniijtiilili;,  tliau^Ii  by  aa  taetma  proved,  tint  lli«  pfaiaJn- 
logical  pondiliom  nf  fwiindllj  mnr  rxi«t  in  the  gmtcvl  dvgrrc  wlirn  tlx*  mp|Jj 
of  tnod  is  snmonhat  stinted,  ilut  any  oiio  wlio  mi^ht  be  inoIiD^d  lo  draw  from 
Uua,  cveu  If  admitted,  coDclualons  at  variiinw  with  the  principle  uf  ITr.  Malthn*, 
iHodi  obI^  be  invited  to  look  ihrov^  *  nduiBC  of  tfac  rrarasv,  and  otwcrrL-  llic 
caooMMia  IknIHta,  ataootf  ttaintsal  to  tfaM  das ;  or  nil  to  mtod  tb«  krgv  fais- 
ities  of  till)  EagUdli  clerfj,  and  {enenUj  of  the  nlddtc  cbura  of  Bngtaad. 
WbaleTM-  the  limit  to  the  ItierMfe  of  poptilatian  aoMtig  the  ricbrr  ctasMS  to 
Ctrat  Britain  mty  he,  U  ccrtaiol;  is  not  tbc  nuoll  uunibcT  of  birtlia  lo  a  Biar- 
nagt. 
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he  HutiteJ  iu  tbe  eauic  iiiauncr  willi  tUutrs;  Uie  blrtlie  would 
he  as  DUiucrous  as  die  physical  conatitiitiou  of  the  si>ccics 
atlriiittcil  of,  aud  the  jiojmlatiun  woultl  bo  kept  tlown  bv 
(leatlis.  But  the  euudtict  of  hiimua  creatureB  is  more  or  li>ss 
iiiflueiicetl  hv  foresight  of  ctinscquencea,  and  by  some  im- 
pulse!; fitjpevior  to  mere  animal  iTistincts:  and  they  do  uol, 
therefore,  propagate  like  ewiuc>  but  arc  capable,  thcmgb  in 
very  unequal  degrees,  of  bring  ivithheld  by  pnideuee,or  by 
the  social  aHcctigiis,  from  giviag  existence  to  l)ciiigB  born 
only  to  misery  and  preuiature  defttb.  In  proi>ortion  a^ 
mankind  rise  above  the  condition  of  the  beast,  {M>palation  h 
restrained  by  llic  fear  of  want,  rather  than  by  want  itself. 
Even  whero  there  U  no  question  of  Btanalion,  many  are 
Bimilarly  acted  upon  by  the  a]tprchun6ioii  of  hteiiig  what 
have  come  to  he  regardtxl  as  tho  deccncioi  of  their  tiitualion 
in  life.  Hitherto  no  other  motives  tlian  these  two  have 
been  found  strong  eiiougl),  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  to 
cDuntoi-act  the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  a  great  majority  of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control,  to  many  as  early,  and 
in  most  eQiintries  to  have  as  niany  children,  as  wa$  cont^ist- 
ent  with  maintaining  themselves  in  the  eumUtion  uf  life 
which  they  were  boni  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  consider 
aa  theirs.  Among  the  middle  cla8.suit,  in  many  indivIJual 
iiistanc'Cft,  there  is  an  additional  restraint  exeix-it-ed  from 
the  dcfrire  of  doing  more  than  maintaining  their  circtim* 
stances — uf  impr*jvlng  them  ;  but  such  a  desire  is  rarely 
fuund,  or  rarely  has  that  effect,  iu  the  labouring  clat^es. 
If  they  can  bring  np  a  family  as  they  were  themselves 
brought  up,  even  the  prudent  among  them  are  nsnally 
satisfied.  Too  often  they  do  not  think  even  of  that,  but 
rely  on  forluue,  or  on  the  resources  to  be  found  in  legal  or 
voluntary  charity. 

In  a  very  backwaitl  state  of  society,  like  that  of  Europe 
in  llic  middle  ages,  and  many  jiarlg  of  A^ia  at  present, 
population  is  kept  down  by  actual  stan'atiun.     Tlie  starva- 
tion does  not  take  ])lacc  in  ordinary  years,  but  in  seasons  of 
VOL.  I. — 14 
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scai-citv,  which  iu  thoso  gtates  of  soeiety  are  iiinoh  more 
frequent  and  more  cxirninc  than  Kuropc  is  now  accuBtumed 
to.  In  these  8Ca«oi;d  actTiat  waiit^  or  tho  maladies  conso- 
quent  on  it,  carry  ofi'  nurnbors  of  the  ])opulatioii,  which  in  a 
Ruccession  of  favourable  ycai-a  again  expands,  to  be  again 
cruelly  decimated.  In  a  more  improvi-d  state,  few,  even 
among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  nre  limited  to  actual  neces- 
sane«,  and  to  a  bare  eufficloncy  of  those  :  and  tho  increase 
is  kept  within  boimds,  not  by  excess  of  deatlis,  but  by  lim- 
itation of  births.  The  limitation  is  brought  about  in  various 
ways.  In  sonic  conntrics,  it  is  the  rcsnlt  of  prudent  or  epn- 
scientious  self-restraint.  There  is  a  condition  to  which  tho 
labouring  people  arc  habituated ;  they  popceive  that  by 
havhig'  too  numerous  families,  they  must  sink  below  that 
condition,  or  fail  to  transmit  it  to  their  children ;  and  this 
thoy  do  not  choose  to  submit  to.  The  countries  in  which, 
60  far  as  is  known,  a  great  degixJO  of  voluntary  prudence 
has  l>cen  longest  practised  on  tliis  subject,  are  Norway  and 
■parts  of  Switzerland.  Conccniing  both,  thcro  happens  to 
be  miuanally  authpntie  infonnntion  ;  many  facts  were  core- 
tiilly  brought  together  by  Sfr.  Jfalthus,  and  much  addi- 
tional evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time.  In  both 
these  countries  tho  increaso  of  population  is  very  alow  ;  and 
M'hat  cheeks  it,  is  not  midtitudc  of  deaths,  but  fuwnefs  of 
birtlis.  Both  tlie  births  and  tho  deaths  arc  remarkably  few 
in  proportion  to  the  population ;  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  ilie  longest  hi  Europe ;  the  population  contains 
fewer  children,  and  a  greater  proportional  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  vigour  of  life,  than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tlio  paucity  of  births  tends 
directly  to  prolong  life,  by  keeping  the  people  in  comforta- 
ble cireumBtances ;  and  the  same  pnulenec  ts  doubtless 
cxereised  in  avoiding  emisus  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  principal  causes  of  poverty.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  tlie  two  countries  tlius  honourably  distinguished,  are 
countries  of  small  landed  projJiictors. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  pnidenue  and  fore- 
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tbotight,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  exercisod  hy  the 
people  themgelvca,  arc  exercised  by  the  state  for  their 
beiie&t ;  marriage  not  heing  purnutted  until  (lie  contmctiug 
parties  can  bliow  that  they  have  tlie  proepect  of  a  conilort&- 
ble  fiupjwrt.  L'nder  tlicse  lawg,  of  which  1  ehall  epeok  more 
fully  henaftcr,  tiic  condition  of  tlic  people  is  rcp(jrted  to  be 
goodf  and  the  illegitimate  births  not  bo  mimcrous  as  might 
be  expoeTed.  TIutc  arc  ]daces,  ngain,  in  which  the  restrain- 
ing cause  seciiia  to  be  not  so  much  indiiHdual  prudence,  as 
some  general  and  perhaps  oven  accidenlal  habit  of  tlie  eouu- 
tp^  In  thf  rural  districls  of  England,  during  tlie  last  cen- 
tury, the  growlli  of  population  wag  very  effectually  ro- 
prcascd  by  the  difficulty  nf  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
It  waa  the  cuet<jm  for  unmarried  labourers  to  lodge  and 
board  with  their  employers  ;  it  was  the  custom  for  married 
labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and  U»e  rnle  of  the  English 
poor  laws  by  which  a  paiiah  was  charged  with  the  support 
of  its  unemployed  poor,  rendered  landowners  averse  to 
proinnte  marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  century,  the  great 
demand  for  men  in  war  and  manufncturoa,  made  it  be 
thought  a  patriotic  thing  to  rncourage  (Wpidation :  and 
about  the  eanic  time  the  growing  inclination  of  farmers  to 
live  like  rich  people,  favoured  as  it  was  by  a  long  period  of 
high  prices,  made  them  desirous  of  kee])ing  inferiors  at  a 
greater  dislanee,  and,  pecuniary  motives  arising  from  abuses 
of  the  poor  laws  being  euperaddeil,  they  gradually  drove 
their  labourers  into  cottages,  which  the  laiidoT^-ners  now  no 
longer  refused  permission  to  build.  In  some  countries  on 
old  standing  cufitont  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she 
had  spun  and  woven  for  herself  an  ample  (iwsseau,  is  said 
to  have  acted  a3  a  substantial  cheek  to  population.  In  Eng- 
land, at  present,  the  influence  of  prudence  in  keeping  down 
mnlliplicfttion  is  eeen  by  the  diminislied  number  of  mipTr 
riages  in  the  mannfacturing  districts  in  years  when  trade 
is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by  which  population  is  any- 
where liniitctl  to  a  eoniparativety  slow  rate  of  increase,  an 
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accclpration  of  lliu  rate  wry  speedil^v  follows  any  diminution] 
of  thu  luotivL's  to  rf&tmiut.  It  is  lint  rarely  that  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  tlic  Inhouring  cla&iiGs  do  anything 
more  tliim  give  n  temporary  margin,  speedily  filled  up  by 
an  increase  of  their  numbers.  The  use  thev  commonlv 
cbooso  to  makti  of  any  advantageous  vliange  in  their  cir- 
cumstauees,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form  whicli,  by  augment* 
iag  the  population,  deprives  the  Kucecediug  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  eitlier  by  thoii-  general  improvement 
in  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by  raising  their 
habitujJ  istaudai-d  of  CunUortablu  living,  tJiey  can  be  tar^lit 
to  iiiuke  u  better  u&u  of  favourable  eircum&tauees,  nothmg 
permanent  can  bo  done  for  them ;  the  most  prooiieing 
schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more  numerous,  but  not  a 
happier  people,  liy  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean  that 
(n'licn  any  such  there  is)  down  to  ■which  they  will  mnltiply, 
but  not  lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in  education, 
civilization,  and  social  improvement,  tcnd&  to  vm&c  tliib 
standard  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  thougli 
aluwly,  rising  in  the  inoi-e  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  Subsistence  nud  employment  in  England  have 
never  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty  years, 
but  oven'  cen&os  since  1S31  showed  a  smaller  proportional 
increase  of  population  than  that  of  the  period  precediugjj 
and  the  produce  of  French  ngriculluru  aiid  industry  ift^ 
increasing  in  a  progressive  ratio,  while  the  populatiou 
exhibits,  in  everj'  quinquennia!  census,  a  smaller  propop-j 
tion  of  births  to  the  population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  population,  in  its  coinicxion 
with  the  condition  of  thu  labouring  classes,  will  be  consid- 
ered! in  anotlicr  place :  in  the  present,  we  have  to  do  witli  it 
solely  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Production :  and  in  tliat 
character  wo  could  not  dispense  with  pointing  out  the  un- 
limited extent  of  ita  natural  powers  of  Increase,  and  the 
causes  owing  to  which  so  fcmall  a  portion  of  that  unlimited 
power  is  for  the  most  part  actually  escrciscd.  After  this 
brief  indication,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  other  elements. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  CATITAL. 


§  1.  TuE  requisites  of  production  being  labour,  cspital, 
and  land,  it  haa  hocn  Bccn  irom  tlic  preceding  clmptcr  tlutt 
tlio  impcdimentR  to  the  increase  of  production  do  nut  ari&e 
from  tbc  fir&t  of  these  elemcuts-  On  tlic  ^id«  of  labour 
tburu  is  uo  obfitaclc  to  an  inereaso  of  production,  ludclinite 
in  extent  and  of  unfilnckening  rnpidltr.  Population  has  tbc 
IK)wer  of  increasing  in  an  uniform  and  rapid  gcometrica] 
ratio.  If  the  ouiy  essential  condition  of  production  were 
labour,  the  produce  might,  and  naturally  would,  inorcaBc  in 
the  &amo  ratio ;  and  tbtre  vrould  be  uo  limit,  until  tbe  num- 
ber of  maukiuU  wc-ru  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual  want 
of  space. 

Hut  prodnction  has  other  rc^nisitcE,  and  of  these,  the 
one  which  wc  shall  next  consider  is  Capital.  Tlicru  cannot 
be  more  people  in  any  ooimlrv,  or  in  tlie  world,  than  can 
be  supported  from  the  i>rodncc  of  past  labour  until  that  of 
present  labour  comes  in.  There  will  be  no  greater  number 
of  productive  labourers  in  any  country,  or  in  tlie  world, 
than  can  be  supported  from  that  portion  of  tbc  produce  of 
past  labour,  which  is  spared  from  llie  enjoyments  of  it6  pos- 
BeseoT  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  and  is  termed  Capital. 
We  have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  condHioni  of 
the  increase  of  capital :  the  canaes  by  which  the  rapidity  of 
its  increase  is  determined,  and  the  necessary  liiuitatjons  of 
that  increase. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  product  of  saving,  that  is,  of  abstl- 
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nenco  from  present  con  gumption  for  the  eaUe  of  a  future 
good,  liic  incrcnau  of  (rfipitHt  niuet  depend  upon  two  tilings 
—the  amount  of  the  fund  from  Mhicli  saving  can  be  made, 
and  ihe  strength  of  the  dispositions  which  prumpt  to  it. 

The  fund  from  which  saving  can  be  made,  is  the  surplus 
of  tlie  produce  of  labour,  after  supplying  the  necc-ssaiies  of 
life  to  all  concerned  in  the  production:  (including  tlioso 
einplovLHi  in  replacing  the  laatcrials,  and  keeping  the  fixed 
capital  in  repair.)  Mure  than  tliit>  btirpluti  cauuut  be  saved 
under  any  circntngtanecs.  As  much  as  this,  tliou^  it 
jicver  is  saved,  always  might  be.  This  suiidiis  is  the  fimd 
from  wliich  the  unjoymcuta,  as  distiuguidhed  from  the  necetr- 
Earic»  of  the  produecr^,  ore  provided ;  it  is  the  fund  from 
wliirh  all  are  subsisted,  wlio  are  not  tlieinselvcb  engage*!  in 
production  ;  and  from  which  all  additions  ore  made  to  cap* 
ital.  It  IS  the  real  net  produce  of  the  country.  Tlie  phrase, 
net  produce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  de* 
aote  only  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the  rent  of  the  laud- 
lord,  under  the  idea  that  nothing  can  l>e  includol  in  tlie  net 
produce  of  capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the  owner  of  the 
capital  after  replacing  bis  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  lerm.  Tlie  capital  of  the  employer 
forms  the  revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  ii'  this  exceeds  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  gives  them  a  surplus  whicJi  they  may 
cither  expend  in  enjuyuieuts  or  save.  For  every  ]>urposu 
for  whicli  there  can  be  occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  produce 
of  indutitry,  this  9ur]^>his  ought  to  l»e  included  in  it.  AVhcn 
this  is  included,  and  not  otherwise,  the  net  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  measure  of  its  effective  power ;  of  what  it  can 
spare  for  any  purposes  of  pubUc  utility,  or  private  indul- 
gence ;  the  jwrtion  of  its  produce  of  which  it  con  dlsjwsc  at 
pleasure ;  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  attain  any  ends,  or 
gratily  any  winhes,  either  of  the  government  or  of  individu- 
bIb  ;  which  it  can  cither  spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
future  aiivantage. 

The  amount  of  tliis  fund,  this  net  produce,  this  excess  of 
production  above  the  phyaical  ucc«ssane«  of  the  producers, 
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ia  one  of  the  elenientfi  tliat  deteniiinu  Uio  amount  o(  saving. 
The  greater  the  jiroduco  of  labour  aller  Bupporting  the 
lal>onrers,  tlic  more  there  la  which  cari  Ik;  taved.  Tlic  same 
thing  also  partly  contributes  to  determine  how  much  vnU 
be  Baved.  A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists  in  the 
prospect  of  deriving  an  income  from  ftariiigs ;  in  the  fHOt 
that  capital,  employed  iu  production,  is  capable  of  not  only 
reproducing  itficlf  hut  viehling  au  increase.  The  grtmtor 
the  profit  tliat  can  he  made  fruiii  cjipital,  the  stronjrer  is  Uie 
motive  to  its  accumulation.  That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  wliole  of  the  fund  wliich  gup- 
}ilies  the  means  of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  laud,  eaj>ital,  uud  labour  of  tho  country,  but  unly  a  [mrt 
of  it,  the  part  which  forms  tlic  remuneration  of  the  capital- 
ist, and  is  called  prolit  of  stock.  It  will  however  be  readily 
enough  understood,  cveiq  previously  to  the  explauatious 
which  will  be  piven  Iicrcafter,  tliat  when  the  general  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  and  capital  is  groat,  the  returns  to  the 
capitalist  are  likely  to  be  large,  and  ihat  some  proportion, 
though  not  an  uniform  ooe,  will  commonly  obtain  between 
the  two. 


g  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save  does  not  wholly  depend 
on  the  t-xteninl  inducement  to  it ;  on  the  amount  of  profit  to 
be  made  froui  sanngs.  Ti\'ith  the  same  poruniary  induce- 
ment, the  inclination  is  very  different,  in  different  persons, 
and  in  different  eonnuunitica.  The  elTeetive  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  of  unefjual  btrongUi,  not  only  according  to  the 
variettes  of  indiWdiml  character,  but  to  the  general  etate  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all  other  moral  attributes,  it 
is  one  in  wliich  the  human  race  exhibits  great  dirtcrcnces, 
conformably  to  the  diversity  of  its  circumstances  aud  the 
stage  of  its  progresis. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be  fully  investigated 
would  exceed  the  hounds  that  can  he  allotted  to  them  in 
tliis  treatise,  it  i:*  batLsfactory  to  be  ablo  to  refer  to  other 
works  in  wliich  the  iiecessar)-  developments  have  been  pre- 
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sented  more  at  length.  On  tlie  subject  ot'  Population  tlus 
valuable  service  Kas  been  rendered  by  llic  cclL-brfltcd  Kssav 
of  Mr.  Maltliua  ;  and  on  the  point  u-liicli  now  octrupies  us  I 
cau  refer  with  e<^ual  coufidcnco  to  uiiutber,  though  a  leas 
known  work,  *'  New  Priueiples  of  Political  Eeouoniy,"  by 
Mr.  liac*  In  no  other  book  known  to  me  h  so  much  lifjUt 
thmwn,  both  from  principle  and  liietory,  on  the  causes 
which  determine  tlic  accumulation  of  capital. 

AH  accumulation  involves  tlie  sncritice  of  a  present,  for 
the  eake  of  a  fiit\ire  good.  13ot  tlic  expediency  of  eudi  a 
BacriGcc,  vanes  very  uiucli  in  difterent  stilted  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  Mallingiiess  to  make  it,  varies  still  nmre. 

In  weighing  the  fnturo  against  the  presetit,  the  nucer- 
taintv  of  all  things  future  ia  a  leading  element ;  and  that 
imcertaiiUy  is  of  very  different  deuces.  "  All  circumstan- 
ces," therefore,  "  increasing  the  prol>ability  of  tlio  provi6i(Hi 
we  make  for  futurity  beiug  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  otherf;, 
tend'*  justly  and  reafeonably  "to  give  t-trength  to  the  of- 
fectivo  dcRtro  of  accumulation.  Tlnm  a  heallliy  climate  or 
uecupatiun,  by  increasing  the  probability  of  life,  bus  a  tend- 
ency to  add  to  this  desire.  When  engaged  in  safe  occapa- 
tions,  and  living  in  healthy  conntrics,  men  are  much  more 
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*  Tbb  tTMiUae  ta  ta  example,  sudi  na  not  unfnqucnil.v  pix'K'iits  itstlt,  bow 
mud)  taorc  dquada  en  aoddvnt,  Umu  an  lliv  'juiiUticsof  t  book,  in  doMniiining 
'at  noeption,  Had  It  uppejiri^il  ai  a  Fuitobk  linif,  atid  been  farouKHl  l>r  drcum- 
BianoeB,  it  woultl  liava  had  every  rerjuisiio  for  pt»»t  suecc*.-^  llic  mittior,  a 
Scolrliinnn  upltlrd  in  tho  rn1t<nl  SinU«,  unites  much  k(no>iledK<*.  "n  origionl  siria 
or  tlinught,  a  coniii'lcrnMi)  turn  fur  {ibiloBopliic  gvurniltltcf.  nti'J  a  tuoniu'r  of  c>- 
poslliori  fiDtl  iIlu!>triLii<>ii  viilctiht(.-0  to  mnke  ideas  tell  not  onir  Tor  what  lliej  arc 
wDitli,  liut  fur  Riurv  tLui  they  arc  irunli,  and  which  fioinctini'C*,  I  think.  h««  ihot 
effect  Iq  t\\<!  wnttir'a  awn  tnind.  Tho  prmci]3al  fault  of  tbc  book  b  ihr  ]>ositiirn 
of  «iUgonisni  In  which,  witli  the  vonlnivcniul  spirit  n\A  lo  tio  f.mml  m  Uio*c 
who  h«ve  iicw  Llimighta  on  old  subject^  he  hiis  plaeol  Iiiiawlf  tcwnnltt  Adiun 
SmUh.  I  call  thUa  fwitt,  (though  I  Ihltik  many  ofttio  ciitivifmsjiiin,  ami  s<hoc 
of  tbtm  fur^eviiii;,)  bccaun  tbero  ii  mucli  lea)  rt-al  dilTerencc  of  oi>liiion  Uiun 
■iut;Ll  bo  nippoeud  In>m  Mr.  EUcV  anlinadnT^and ;  nml  been iiM  what  ho  liM 
fouiiJ  vuliierabl«  In  Mii  gTV^t  pnslc(-f.<vu)r  i»  rhirfly  tho  "human  foo  inudl"lu 
his  prpmiMC;  ihc  portion  of  thmn  lliot  if  over  and  abore  what  waji  ctlbi.'r  tv. 
quited  or  is  OctUlUf  used  for  the  eiUliLidtimeuit  uf  hii  conclnnaiia. 
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aj>t  to  he  frugal,  than  in  iiiihcaltliy  or  Iiazanloiis  cKciipa- 
tioris,  and  in  rliinales  pernicious  lu  human  litl*.  Hiiilurs  and 
soliiiers  are  prodij»al5.  In  tlie  West  Indies,  Kew  Orleans, 
the  East  Indies,  the  expondltnro  of  the  inhahitanta  is  pro- 
itt&c.  The  Bume  people,  eoniing  to  reside  in  the  healthy 
parts  or  Europe,  and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of  extrava- 
gant fashion,  iiru  ecouoinicalty.  War  and  jH^tilcuee  liavo 
always  waste  and  luxury  among  the  other  cviU  thnt  follow 
in  their  train.  For  siniihir  reasouB,  wlmtever  gives  security 
to  the  offuird  of'tltc  coniiuuutty  is  favonrshlo  to  the  strcn^^k 
oftliis  principle,  lu  this  respect  tlic  general  prevalence  of 
law  and  order,  and  ihe  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  liave  eoiuiidui-able  influence."  *  The  more 
jKTfwt  tlie  security,  the  greattT  will  be  the  effective  strength 
of  tlie  dt'tkire  of  accumulation.  M'lierc  property  h  lefis  sale, 
or  tho  vicissitudes  ruinous  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent  and 
severe,  fewer  persons  will  save  at  all,  and  of  thoae  who  do, 
many  will  require  the  inducement  of  a  liigher  rate  of  profit 
cm  capital,  to  inako  thcni  prefer  a  douhtfal  futuro  to  the 
temptation  of  present  enjoyment. 

These  ore  considerations  which  affect  tho  e^iodiency,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  of  consulting  future  intereets  at  tho 
expense  of  present.  But  the  inclination  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice docs  not  solely  depend  npon  its  expediency.  The  dispo- 
sition to  save  is  ol^en  far  short  of  what  reason  would  dictate : 
and  at  other  times  is  liable  to  bo  in  excess  of  it 

Deficient  Btrength  of  tho  desire  of  accunudation  may 
arise  from  improvidence,  or  from  want  of  intcnst  in  otheiu. 
Improvidence  may  he  connected  with  intellectual  aft  well  as 
moral  causes.  Individuals  and  coininnnitics  of  a  very  low 
state  of  intelligence  are  always  improvident.  A  certain 
measure  of  intellectual  development  seems  necessary  to 
enable  aljsont  things,  and  cppecinlly  tilings  future,  to  act 
with  any  forr-e  on  tho  imnjjlnarion  and  will.  Tlic  effect  of 
want  of  interest  in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation,  will 
be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how  mnch  saving  at  present 
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takei  l^aee^  iriadi  hu  for  its  object  the  iutemt  of  otben 
tmUkt  than  of  a«mcln« ;  tlte  oducatioa  of  chndren,  thdr 
Bdrutccsneat  in  life,  the  fulurv  inlcreEts  of  utLer  peiBoaal 
ftnmtiMVytTf^  tlio  ikdrc  of  promoting  by  the  be^toval  oi 
noDej  or  time,  olijects  of  public  or  private  nsefalDe^d.  If 
nuokiDd  vcre  generallr  in  tltc  state  of  mind  to  vliidi  some 
ftppro*^  wa«  «een  in  the  dccHning  period  of  tlie  Roman 
eiii]nre — caring  nothing  for  their  bt-ii^,  as  wvM  as  nothing 
for  fricudi;,  the  public,  or  axxy  object  'vliich  ftOniTcd  thctn — 
they  would  seldom  deny  tbcnisdvce  any  indulgence  for  the 
Bake  of  saving,  beyond  what  was  uocesaary  for  their  own 
fnturc  yean  ;  which  tlioy  would  place  in  life  annuities,  or  in 
foine  other  form  which  would  make  its  exiMeoce  and  their 
Urea  terminate  together. 


%  3.  From  these  varions  cauirce,  intdlectnal  and  moral, 
there  )£,  in  different  jiortions  of  the  human  race,  a  grvatcr 
diversity  than  is  usually  adverted  to,  in  the  strength  of  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation.  A  backward  state  of  gen- 
eral cirilization  i*  often  more  the  effect  of  deficiency  in  this 
partictdar  than  in  many  others  wluch  attract  more  atten- 
tion. In  the  cireuiastauce«,  for  exani]>le.  of  a  hunting  tribe, 
"  man  may  be  eaid  to  be  ncceesarily  improvident,  and  ro- 
gardlees  of  futurity,  because,  in  thig  stntc,  the  liitnro  pre- 
sents notliing  which  can  be  with  certainty  either  foreseen  or 

governed Bcaidea  a  want  of  the  motives  esdting 

to  provide  for  the  needs  of  futurity  through  raean^  of  the 
abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want  of  the  habite  of  i>er- 
ccplion  and  action,  leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  difitant  points,  and  of  tlic  series  of  events  serv- 
ing to  unite  them.  Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertion  necessary  to  effect  this 
connexion,  there  remains  the  task  of  training  the  mind  to 
think  and  act  so  as  to  eittahlish  it." 

For  instanco:  "Upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
there  arc  several  little  Indian  villages.  They  are  Bnrround- 
ed,  in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of  land,  from  which  the  wood 
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seems  to  have  been  long  cxtiqiatcil,  nrid  have,  bcsidis, 
attache<l  to  them,  extensive  tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared 
laiid  is  i-arely,  I  luay  almost  gay  never,  cultivated,  nor  are 
any  iaroads  made  iu  the  forest  for  such  a  purjKwe.  The  eoil 
K  nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  not,  mouore  lie^  ui  heap:} 
hy  their  Jioust*.  Were  every  family  to  inclose  lialf  au  acre 
of  ground,  till  it,  and  plant  it  in  jiotatoea  aud  maize,  it 
would  yield  a  suffieiency  to  Bupjwrt  tbeiu  one  half  the  year. 
Thev  suffer,  too,  overj'  now  and  then,  extreme  want,  imso- 
much  that,  joined  to  oct-'asional  intemperance,  it  is  rapidly 
reducing  their  numbers.  This,  to  us,  so  Btnmgo  apathy 
proceeds  not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  reitugnance  to  la- 
bour; on  the  contrary,  they  apply  very  diligently  to  it 
when  its  reward  is  iinriiediate.  Thus,  besides  their  pceiiliiir 
occupations  of  hmiting  and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  engage,  tUcy  arc  much  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  may  lie  seen  labouring  at  the  oar, 
ur  setting  with  the  i>olc,  in  the  large  boaUs  Uticd  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  al^rayH  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  additional 
hande  neces^ur}'  to  conduct  rafV^  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Kor  is  the  ubstacic  aver&ion  to  agricultural  labour.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices  always 
yield,  principles  of  action  cttnnot  be  created.  When  the  i^ 
turns  from  agricultural  labour  arc  speedy  and  great,  they 
are  also  agriculturists.  Thus,  some  of  tho  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Franci*,  near  the  Indian  village  of  St.  licgi^,  are 
favourable  to  the  gro^vth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding  a  return 
of  a  hmidredJuld,  and  furmlng,  even  wJien  half  ripe,  a  plea- 
sant and  Bubstantial  repast.  Patches  of  the  best  land  on 
these  islands  arc,  thcrefiire,  every  year  cultivated  by  them 
for  this  purpose.  As  their  situation  render*  tiietn  inacces- 
sible to  cattle,  no  fence  is  nxjuired ;  were  this  additional 
outlay  ueeeseary,  I  suspect  they  would  be  neglected,  like 
tho  commons  adjoining  their  village.  These  ba(i  ajtparcnt- 
ly,  at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  TJie  cattle  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring settlers  would  now,  however,  deatroy  nny  crop  not 
fiecurcly  fenced,  and  this  additional  necessary  outlay  cotise- 
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(|utntly  bare  tlicir  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an  order 
of  instruincuts  of  ttlower  rctnrn  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  nccumnlation  in  this 
little  society. 

"  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  tliat  what  instruments 
of  this  kind  they  do  Ibrni,  iire  completely  formed.  TIio 
small  8pots  of  com  tliey  cultivate  are  thoroughly  weeded 
and  hoed.  A  little  neglect  in  thi&  part  would  iudeed  reduce 
tlic  crop  very  much  ;  of  this  exj)erieiice  has  made  them  pcr^ 
fcctly  aware,  and  tlicy  act  accordingly.  It  is  cridcntly  uot 
the  necessary  labonr  that  is  the  obstacle  to  more  extended 
culture,  but  the  distant  return  from  that  labour.  I  am 
nf^urcd,  indeed,  that  among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
the  labour  thus  expended  much  cxecods  that  given  by  the 
whites.  Tlie  same  i^ortions  of  gromid  being  cropped  with- 
out reiniseioit,  and  nianurc  not  being  nsed,  they  would 
scarcely  yield  any  return,  were  not  the  soil  mrat  carefully 
broken  .ind  pnlverizc<^l,  both  with  the  Jtoc  and  the  hand.  In 
Mich  a  situation  a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece  of 
ground.  It  wo\ild  perhaps  scarce  repay  his  labour  the  first 
year,  and  lie  would  have  to  look  for  las  reward  ia  succeed- 
ing years.  Ou  the  Indian,  Bucceeding  years  are  too  distant 
to  make  suilicient  imj>rcesion;  though,  to  obtain  what 
labour  may  bring  about  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  bo 
toils  even  more  nssidnoiisly  iban  tJie  white  man."  * 

This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by  the  experienco  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  interesting  eilbrts  to  civilize  tlte  Indians 
ofPariiguay.  Tliev  gained  tlib  coufidence  of  llicfo  savages 
in  ft  most  extraordinary'  degree.  Ttiey  acquired  influenco 
over  them  sutticient  to  innke  them  change  their  whole  man- 
ner of  life.  They  obtaim^d  their  absi:ibito  submission  and 
obwliencc  They  established  peace.  They  taught  them  all 
the  operations  of  European  agriculture,  and  many  of  the 
more  dirticult  arts.  Tliere  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  ac- 
cording to  Cliarlevoix,  *'  workfiln>])s  of  gilders,  painters, 
sculptors,    goldsmiths,   watchmakers,    carpenters,    joiners, 
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dyers,"  &c.  These  occupations  wero  not  practised  for  tli© 
per^uiial  gain  ol'  tlic  artiticci's :  the  produce  was  nt  the  ubsch 
lute  dUpo^uil  of  the  uiittiiouarieif,  who  ruled  the  jieoplo  by  a 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles  arieiug  irom  avcreion 
to  labour  were  therefore  very  completely  overcome.  The 
real  difficulty  was  tlie  iinprovidcitcc  of"  tlic  pcoiile  ;  tbeir 
inability  to  tliink  for  the  future  ;  and  the  iicceii*.ity  accord- 
ingly of  the  nio^t  unreiuittiiig  and  minute  i^uperiiiteDdcucu 
on  the  part  of  thyir  iuslructors.  *'  Thus  at  first,  if  these 
gavQ  up  to  them  the  care  uf  the  oxen  witli  whicli  thi^ 
ploughed,  their  indolent  tlioughtleasnesa  would  probably 
leave  them  at  evening  fitill  yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse 
than  this,  iualanccs  occurred  where  they  cut  tticm  up  for  su{> 
per,  thiakinfi,  when  reprehended,  that  they  eufficiently  ex- 
cused themselves  by  paying  they  were  hungry.  .  .  .  Thei>o 
fathers,  says  Ulloa,  liavc  to  vi&it  the  houses,  to  exainiuu  what 
is  really  wanted  :  for,  without  this  care,  the  Indians  would 
never  look  after  anvtluiig.  They  must  bo  present,  too, 
when  animals  were  slaughtered,  not  ouly  that  the  meat 
may  Iks  equally  divided,  but  that  nothing  may  1*  lost." 
"But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  superiuiendeiicc,'' 
says  Charlevoix,  "  and  all  the  precautions  which  ari.;  taken 
to  prevent  any  wont  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  mission- 
aries ai-c  sometimes  much  embarrassed.  It  often  hapj'cas 
(hat  iliey,"  (the  Indianij,')  '•  do  not  reserve  to  tlituidelves  a 
sufficiency  of  grain,  even  for  ftee<L  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  well  looked  after,  they  would  soon  be 
without  wherewithal  to  support  life."  * 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the  strengtli  of  the  elVec- 
tive  desire  of  aecuiiuulalion,  between  tlic  state  of  thines  thus 
depicted  and  that  of  modem  Kurope^  the  case  of  the  Cliincso 
deserves  attention.  From  various  circumstances  in  their 
personal  habits  and  social  condition,  it  might  be  antici- 
pated that  they  wonld  possess  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
self-oontrol  greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior  to  most 
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European  nations;  and  the  following  evidence  is  addnccH 
ut"  tho  fact. 

'*  Duraljilitjis  one  of  tite  chief  qualities,  marking  aUigh 
degree  of  the  effective  desire  of  oecuinutation.  Tlie  testi- 
mony (tf  traveiiera  awribes  to  the  instnnucnts  fonncd  by  the 
Chincac,  a  very  inferior  diirabihry  to  similar  instminente 
c<jn5tructed  by  Europeang.  The  lioiiees,  wo  are  told,  ua- 
[css  uf  tbo  higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  unbiinit  bricks, 
of  clay,  or  of  hurdler  plastered  with  earth ;  the  ri>ufe,  of 
reeds  fastened  to  laths.  Wo  can  ecarcoly  eonoeivo  niwe 
unsubstantial  or  temjiorary  fabrics.  Their  partitions  are  of 
paper,  requiring  to  be  renewed  CTcry  year.  A  similar  ob- 
servation may  be  made  concerning  their  imjdements  of  hus- 
bandry, aud  other  uteueils.  Tliey  ore  almost  entirely  of 
^vood,  the  metals  entering  but  very  t>panngLy  into  their  eon- 
strnetion ;  conscqiionlly  they  soon  -wear  out,  and  require 
frcfjueiit  renewalfi.  A  grtmter  degi"co  of  gtreni^tli  in  the 
eH'ective  desiro  of  accnmiilation,  would  cause  them  to  be 
constructwl  of  materials  requiring  a  greater  present  expen- 
diture, Tint  being  far  more  durable.  From  the  eame  cause, 
much  laud,  that  in  other  countries  would  be  cultivated,  lies 
\vaste.  All  travellers  tako  notice  of  largo  tritcts  of  lands, 
chiefly  swamjis,  which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature.  To 
bring  a  Kwamp  into  tillage  U  generally  a  proMPs,  to  eom- 
plctc  which,  requires  ficveral  years.  It  must  he  previously 
drained,  the  surface  long  exposed  to  the  sim,  and  many 
operations  performed,  before  it  can  be  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  crop.  Though  yielding,  probably,  a  v<;r}'  consider- 
able return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.  that  return  is  not 
made  until  a  long  time  has  clapfiod.  The  cultivation  of 
such  land  implica  a  greater  Rtrc-ngtb  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  ])roduce  of  the  liarvt-st  h,  m  we  have  remarke<l, 
always  an  iuetninient  of  eome  order  or  another ;  it  is  a  pro- 
vision for  future  want,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  aa 
those  to  which  other  means  of  allaining  a  Brtmihir  end  eon- 
form,     It  is  there  elucHy  rice,  of  which  there  are  two  liar- 
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veata,  tlic  one  in  June,  tlic  other  in  October.  ITie  perwl 
then  of  eight  raontlis  hetwccn  October  anil  June  is  that  for 
which  provision  is  ina<Ie  each  jear,  and  the  different  esti- 
mate they  make  of  to-day  and  thjg  day  eight  mouths  will 
appear  in  tlie  6eif-<lenlal  they  practice  now,  in  order  to 
guard  against  want  then.  The  amount  of  this  self-denial 
would  Boeni  to  bo  s^mall.  The  father  Parennin,  indeed, 
(who  seoma  to  have  been  ouu  of  tho  niotit  iutelii^ut  of  the 
JcsuitD,  nnd  sjicnt  a  long  life  among  the  Cliincsc  of  all 
claseee,)  a^scrCe,  that  it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  foro- 
thought  and  I'rti^rality  in  tliiH  respect,  wlijeli  is  the  catue  of 
the  Bearcitics  and  lamincs  that  frequently  occur." 

Hbat  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  defet-t  of  industry, 
that  limits  production  among  the  Chinese,  is  Btill  more 
obvious  tlian  in  tho  case  of  the  eemi-agricultiirized  Indians. 
**  THicrc  the  returns  arc  quick,  whcro  tho  instruments 
formed  require  but  little  time  to  bring  the  events  for  which 
they  were  foimed  to  an  issue/*  it  ia  well  knowTi  that  "  tho 
great  progress  which  ha^  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  suited  to  the  natnrc  of  the  country  nnd  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitant* "  makes  industry  energetic  and  effective. 
"The  warmth  of  tho  climate,  tho  natural  fertility  of  the 
cotmtry,  the  knowleJgo  wliiuh  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  th(j  arts  of  agriculture,  and  tho  diwovcry  and  gradual 
adaptation  to  every  soil  of  tho  ina^t  useful  vegetable  produc- 
tions, enable  them  very  speedily  to  draw  from  almost  any 
part  of  tlie  aurface,  what  is  thi;ro  cfiteemed  «n  equivalent  to 
much  more  llmu  the  labour  bestowed  in  tilling  and  eriipping 
H.  Tliey  have  commonly  double,  sometimes  treble  harvests. 
Tliose,  when  they  consist  of  a  grain  so  pnxluctive  as  rice, 
the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail  to  yield  to  their  skill,  trom 
almost  any  portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once  brought  into 
culture,  very  ample  returns.  Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  Jahour  can  immediately  bring  under  cultivation  tliat  is 
not  maiio  to  yield  to  it.  Hills,  oven  mountains,  are  ascend- 
ed nnd  formed  into  terraces ;  and  water,  in  that  eonntry  the 
great  productive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part  by  drains,  or 
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carried  up  to  it  Uj*  tlio  ingenious  nnd  simple  livdranlir  nwi- 
cliincs  wliich  Imro  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  among 
this  eingiiiar  pwiplo.  They  oftect  tliis  tbe  more  easily,  from 
the  s«.iil.  even  in  tlie«c  Bituations,  being  very  deep  and  cov- 
ered witii  much  vegetable  mould.  But  what  yet  more  than 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  vrhich  labour  is  forced  to  form 
the  mtKt  difiicnlt  materials  into  instruments,  where  these 
instruments  soon  bring  to  un  issue  the  events  for  which  thcj 
(ire  tWmed,  ia  the  irequcnt  occurrence  on  many  of  their 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  structure!^  resembling  tlio  floating 
gardens  of  the  Peruvians,  ratU  covered  with  Tcgotiible  soil 
and  cultivated.  Labour  in  tljis  way  drawe  from  tbe  mate* 
rials  on  which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns.  Kothing  can 
exceed  the  Insurianco  of  vegetation  wlieu  the  (inicbcning 
powers  of  a  genial  snn  are  niiuistered  to  by  a  rich  soil  and 
abundant  moisture.  It  ia  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
CMftS  wlierc  the  return,  though  copious,  is  distant.  Enrtv 
peau  travellers  are  surprised  at  meeting  these  little  floating 
farms  hy  the  feido  of  swamps  which  only  require  draining  to 
render  them  tiltuble.  It  seems  to  them  btrange  that  labour 
t-hould  not  rather  bu  bestowed  on  tbe  solid  earth,  where  its 
fruits  might  endure,  than  on  structures  tUat  must  decay  and 
peridh  in  a  few  years.  Tlie  people  they  are  among  think 
not  60  much  of  future  j-cara  as  of  the  present  time.  Tlie 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  ditlerent  strength 
in  the  one,  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  Tlie  views  of  the 
European  extend  to  a  dietaut  futurity,  and  lie  is  surprised  at 
the  Clunese,  coDdemncd,  through  improvidence,  and  want 
of  sufficient  prospective  care,  to  incessant  toil,  and  as  be 
thinks,  insufterable  wretchedness.  Tlie  views  of  tbe  Chinese 
are  Cuulinwl  to  narrower  bounds  ;  he  is  content  to  live  from 
day  to  clay,  and  has  learnt  to  conceive  even  a  life  of  toil  a 
bletsing."  * 

"Wlien  a  country  has  carried  production  as  far  as  in  the 
c.\tEting  stnte  of  knowledge  it  uiu  be  carried  with  an  amount 
of  return  corrDspondiug  to  the  average  streugtli  of  the  elTeo- 
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tive  dflsire  of  accumulation  in  ttiat  country,  it  has  rcnchcd 
vih&t  is  called  tlio  ttationnry  etatc ;  the  state  in  \rhich  no 
further  addition  will  be  made  to  capital,  unless  there  takes 
place  cither  eonio  improvement  in  the  arts  of  production,  or 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate.  Tn 
the  stationarv-  state,  though  capital  does  not  on  tlie  -whole 
increase,  some  persona  grow  richer  and  others  poorer, 
lliose  whose  degree  of  providence  is  betow  the  usual  stand- 
ard, become  inipoveriehed,  their  capital  perishes,  and 
makea  room  fur  the  savings  of  those  whose  oficctivo  desire 
of  accumnlation  exceeds  the  average.  These  Iieconie  the 
natural  purchasers  of  the  lands,  niannfactories,  and  other 
instruments  of  prodnction  owned  by  their  less  provident 
countrymen. 

^y^lmt  the  eaoBca  are  which  make  the  return  to  capital 
grearer  in  ono  country  than  in  onotlier,  and  wluch,  in  cer^ 
tain  circumstances,  make  it  impossible  for  any  additional 
capital  to  find  investment  unless  nt  diminished  returns,  will 
appear  clearly  hcrcattcr.  In  China,  if  that  country  has 
really  attained,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  doue,  tho  stationary 
etate,  accumulation  has  stopped  ivhen  the  retunui  t^o  cupitiil 
are  still  as  high  as  is  indicated  by  a  rata  of  interest  legally 
twelve  per  cent,  aud  practically  varying  (it  is  Bald)  between 
eighteen  ami  thirty -six.  It  is  to  he  pi-csnmed  therefore  that 
no  greater  amount  of  capital  than  the  country  already  poa- 
806368,  can  find  employment  at  this  high  rate  of  profit,  and 
that  any  lower  rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a  Chinese  sufficient 
temptation  to  induce  lijra  to  abstain  from  present  enjoy- 
ment. "What  a  contrast  with  Holland,  where,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  itn  history,  the  government  was 
able  habitually  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent,  aud  private  indi- 
viduals, on  good  Bccnrity,  at  three.  Since  China  is  not  a 
conntry  like  "Rnrmah,  or  the  native  states  of  India,  where  an 
enormous  interest  is  hut  an  indispensable  compensation  for 
the  risk  incurred  from  the  bad  faith  or  poverty  of  the  state, 
and  of  almost  nil  private  borrowers ;  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be, 
that  tho  increase  of  capital  has  conto  to  a  stand  while  the 
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returns  to  it  arc  still  so  large,  denotes  a  muck  leas  degree  of 
tlio  efl'ective  dealre  of  acciimnlatiou,  in  other  wurds  a  much 
lower  efttimate  o(  the  future  relatively  to  tlie  present,  tliAn 
that  of  must  Kuropeau  nations. 

g  4,  We  hare  hitherto  spoken  of  countries  iu  nUich  tlio 
averuge  strength  of  the  de&irc  to  accumulate  Is  short  of 
that  whiuh,  iu  eiruimistatJL-i.>tj  of  any  tolerable  security,  ro&sou 
and  sober  calculation  would  ai)prove.  We  liavo  now  to 
speak  of  others  iu  which  it  decidedly  atirpa^es  that  stand- 
ard. In  the  more  prosperous  couutries  of  Euroi>c,  tlicre 
arc  tu  be  found  abundance  of  prodigals  ;  in  some  of  them 
and  in  none  more  than  England}  the  ordinary  degree  of 
economy  and  providence  among  those  who  live  by  manual 
labour  cannot  be  considered  high  :  still,  in  a  very  numerous 
l>ortion  of  tbe  conununity,  the  professional,  nianufiicturiiig, 
and  liwiiug  elapses,  being  those  who,  generally  speaking, 
miite  jnore  of  the  means  with  more  of  tbe  motives  for  saving! 
tlion  any  other  class,  the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  so  strong, 
that  the  si^s  of  rapidly  increasing  wcaltli  meet  every  eye; 
and  the  great  amount  of  capital  seeking  investment  cxcitoe 
Ui»tonishmcnt,  whenever  pccnliar  circumstances  tumiugj 
much  of  it  into  some  one  channel,  such  as  railway  con- 
struction or  foreign  speculative  adventure,  bring  the  lai-ge- 
Mss  of  the  total  amount  iuto  evidence. 

Tliere  are  many  circuiuBtJiuces,  which,  in  England,  gix-< 
a  peculiar  force  to  the  accumulating  propenaity.  Tlie  long' 
exemption  of  the  countrj*  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
far  earlier  period  than  elsewhere  at  which  property  waa 
secure  from  military  Tioleuce  or  arbitrary  spoliation,  have 
produced  a  loug-«tanding  and  hereditary  conlidenco  in  the 
safety  of  funds  when  trueti:^  out  of  tlie  owner^s  hands,  wliicU 
in  moet  other  countries  is  of  nmch  more  recent  origin,  and 
lees  firmly  established.  The  geographical  causeis  which  have 
made  industry  rather  than  war  the  natural  source  of  power 
and  importance  to  Great  Britain,  have  tumc<l  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  characters 
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into  tbe  tlircctiuu  ufniaiiufiiL-liirt'S  and  commerce;  iiito  an{v 
plying  their  wants  aiid  gratiiying  their  ambition  by  pro- 
ducing and  Having,  rather  than  by  appropriating  what  litis 
been  pnidiiccd  and  savtxi.  Chinch  also  depended  on  the 
belter  political  institutions  of  thia  comitrj-,  wliich  by  the 
8co|)e  they  have  allowed  to  indiridual  freedom  of  action, 
have  eucourajjed  [jcrsonul  activity  and  self- reliance,  while 
hj  the  liberty  tliey  confer  of  association  and  combination, 
they  facilitate  indaetrial  ciiierjin^e  un  a  large  Bcalc.  The 
eame  institutions  in  another  of  their  aspects^  give  a  meet 
direct  and  potent  stimuluB  to  tlic  desire  of  acquiring  wealth. 
The  earlier  decline  of  feudalism  haying  removed  or  much 
weatened  invidious  distinctions  between  tlie  originally  trad- 
ing classes  and  those  who  had  been  accnstomed  to  despise 
thum;  and  a  polity  having  grown  up  which  made  wealth  the 
real  source  of  political  iuiltiencc ;  its  acquisition  was  invented 
with  a  factitious  value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  utility.  It 
hecamc  synonymons  with  power ;  and  since  ix)wcr  with  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  yu'M  power,  wealth  hecamo  the 
chief  source  of  personal  cousidfiution,  and  the  measure  and 
stamp  of  ancccss  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society 
into  the  next  above  it,  is  the  great  aun  of  English  bourgeois 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  wcallli  tho  means.  And  inas- 
much as  to  be  rich  without  industry,  has  always  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale  above  those  who  are 
rich  by  means  of  industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  ambition 
to  save  not  merely  as  much  as  M*ill  afford  a  large  income 
while  in  business,  but  enough  to  retire  from  businesB  and 
Jive  in  afllucnce  on  realized  gains.  These  causes  are,  in 
England,  gixiitly  aided  by  that  extreme  incapacity  of  the 
people  for  personal  enjoyment,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  pmitaniara  has  passed.  But  if  aocii- 
mnlation  is,  on  one  hand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence  of 
a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the  other,  made  more  difficult 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense.  So  strong 
the  aseociation  between  personal  conseq^uence  and  the 
l^ns  of  wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the  appearance  of  a 
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large  e3q)enditnrc  haa  the  force  of  a  pflwioii,  Among  I&i 
classes  of  a  nation  wliicli  derivca  less  plcnsiirc  than  perhaps 
any  other  in  the  world  Iroiii  what  it  spends.  Owing  to  this 
circnnistoncD,  the  effectivu  desire  of  accumulation  1ms  never 
nuichwl  60  high  a  pittih  in  England  as  it  did  in  Holland, 
where,  theru  being  no  ridi  idle  class  to  set  the  example  of  a 
rooklefis  cxi)enditnrc,  and  the  mercantile  elassce,  who  poseese 
the  STibstantinl  power  on  whi<'h  social  influcnec  always 
waits,  heing  left  to  establish  their  own  scale  of  liring  and' 
Btsndard  of  propriety,  their  habits  remained  frugal  and 
unostentatious. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
now  ill  most  other  eoimtriea  in  Enropo  (which  are  rapidly 
followhig  England  in  the  same  raci?,)  the  dcsh-o  of  accumu- 
lation does  not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the  copiom 
returns  which  it  requires  in  Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called 
into  action  hy  a  rate  of  profit  to  low,  that  instead  of  slacken 
ing,  accumulation  seem*  now  to  proctjcd  more  rapiJIy  than 
ever ;  aiul  the  ficcoiid  requisite  of  increaacd  production,  in-B 
crease  of  capital,  shows  no  tcndcucy  to  liecome  deficient. 
So  far  as  that  clement  is  concerned,  production  is  susceptible  ^ 
of  nn  inc]'ease  without  any  assignable  bonnds.  H 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would  no  doubt  bo  consid- 
erably checked,  if  the  returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
still  lower  than  at  present.  Ent  why  tshould  any  poseiWo 
iucreasG  of  capital  have  tliat  effect  ?  This  question  carries  J 
the  mind  forwaitl  to  tho  remaining  one  of  the  three  i*qui- 
fiitcs  of  production.  Tlie  limitation  to  productior],  not  con- 
sisting in  any  necessary  limit  to  the  incrcajie  of  tho  other 
two  clcmenta,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  only  clement  which  is  inherently,  and  in  it- 
self, limited  in  quantity.  It  mu&t  depend  on  tlio  properties 
of  laud. 


I 
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g  1.  Lakd  difi'ei's  from  the  otiicr  elcinonts  of  produc- 
tion, labour  mid  capital,  in  not  being  eusceptiblc  of  in- 
definite incrcafic.  It*  extent  is  limitwl,  and  the  extent  of 
tlie  mon;  proiluctive  kinds  of  it  more  limited  etill.  It  is 
also  evident  tliat  tliu  quantity  of  produce  capable  of  being 
roiijed  on  utiy  givun  pit-uu  of  liiud  is  not  indefinite.  TUits 
limited  quantitv  of  land,  and  limited  prodnctivenesB  of  it, 
arc  tlic  real  Hmite  to  the  increase  of  production. 

That  tbey  are  tbe  ultimate  limits,  inust  always  Iiavc  been 
clearly  seen.  But  since  tlio  final  barrier  has  never  in  any 
instance  been  reached  ;  since  there  h  no  country  in  wbich 
an  the  land,  capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so  higldy  enlliTatcd 
tliat  a  larger  produce  could  not  (even  without  supposing  any 
fre&li  advance  in  agrieullural  knuwledgu)  bo  obtained  Irom 
it,  and  since  a  large  jiortion  of  tlm  earth's  surface  still  re- 
mains entirely  uncultivated  ;  it  h  commonly  thought,  and  is 
very  natural  at  first  to  Buppose,  that  for  the  present  all  lim- 
itation of  production  or  population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
indefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must  elapse  before  any 
practical  necessity  arises  for  taking  thu  limiting*  prtuuiplo 
Into  serious  ermsideration. 

I  apprehend  tiiia  tu  be  not  only,  an  error,  but  tlio  moet 
serious  one,  to  ho  found  in  the  wliolc  field  uf  political  econ- 
omy. The  question  is  more  important  and  fumlamcntal 
than  any  otlier  ;  it  involves  tUc  whole  subject  of  the  causes 
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of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and  industrious  commnnit/ ;  and 
unlesB  tliU  one  matter  be  tli 01-011  gtily  tinderetood,  it  is  to  no 
purpose  proceeding  any  furtlier  iu  oui-  inquiry. 

§  2.  The  limitation  to  production  from  the  propertiea 
uf  the  soil,  JH  not  liku  tlio  obstacle  opposed  hy  a  wall,  whidi 
stsndB  immovcablo  iu  one  particular  spot,  and  offers  110  hin- 
drnncc  to  motion  short  of  stopping  it  entirely.  "W"©  uiavi 
rather  compare  it  to  11  highly  elastic  and  extensible  band, 
wUiuU  16  hardly  ever  so  violently  fctretchcd  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  Btretched  any  more,  yet  the  presanro  of  whi(?h  is 
felt  long  hoforo  the  final  limit  is  reached,  and  felt  more 
severely  the  nearer  that  limit  is  approached. 

After  ft  certain,  and  not  very  advanced,  *tagc  in  the  pr 
res9  of  agricnlture;  ae  soon,  in  fact,  as  mankind  have  ap- 
plied tliemgelves  to  cultivation  with  any  energy,  and  have 
brought  to  it  any  tolerablu  toob ;  from  that  titno  It  is  tlie 
law  of  production  from  the  land,  that  in  any  given  fitate  of 
agricultural  nkill  and  knowledge,  liy  increasing  the  laboiir,_ 
the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree;  douhlinj 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce  ;  or,  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  ob- 
tained by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  tlic  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  the  laud. 

This  general  law  of  agricultural  industiy  is  tlie  most 
important  proportion  in  political  economy.  Were  the  law 
diffcn*nt,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  production  and 
distribntion  of  wealth  wonld  be  other  than  they  ore.  The 
most  fundamental  errors  which  still  prevail  on  our  snbj< 
rOBoIt  from  not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  nndcmeath  the 
more  superficial  agencies  on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
niifitaking  those  agencies  for  t!io  ultimate  causes  of  effects 
of  whiuli  they  may  influence  the  form  and  mode,  but  of 
which  it  alone  dctenniiuBS  the  essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  increase  of  produce, 
reeonree  is  had  to  inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far,  the 
produoe  docs  not  increase  in  the  same  proport.ion  with  tho 
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labour.  The  very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  i$  land  wiiicli 
with  equal  lahour  retnrna  a  smaller  aniomit  of  produce. 
Land  may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in  eitnation.  Tlio 
one  rcqnires  a  greater  proportional  amotiiit  of  labour  for 
growing  the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying  it  to  market. 
If  tho  laud  A  yields  a  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  j-ivcn 
outlay  in  wage*,  manure,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  raise  another 
thousand  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  land  B,  which  is  either 
lese  fertile  or  more  distant  from  tiie  market,  the  two  thou- 
sand quarters  will  cost  more  tlian  twice  as  much  labour  as 
the  original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of  agriculture  will  be 
increased  in  a  lees  ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cnltivating  the  land  B,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  higher  cultivation,  to  make  the  land  A  produce  more. 
It  might  be  ploughed  or  harrowed  twice  instead  of  once,  or 
three  times  insteml  of  twice ;  it  might  be  dug  instead  of 
being  jjloughed ;  after  ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  over  with, 
a  hoe  instead  f»f  a  harrow,  and  tho  soil  more  eoniptetely  pul- 
verized; it  might  be  oftener  or  more  thoroughly  weeded; 
the  implements  nsed  might  be  of  higher  finish,  or  more  elab- 
orate constniction  \  a  greater  quantity  or  more  cspensivo 
kinds  of  manure  might  be  ftpplic<l,  or  when  applied,  they 
might  be  more  carefully  mixed  and  incorporated  with  tho 
soil.  The^  are  some  of  ttiu  mwlts  by  which  the  mmo  land 
may  bo  made  to  yield  a  greater  produce ;  and  when  a 
greater  produce  must  he  had,  some  of  these  are  among  tho 
means  usually  employed  for  obtaining  it.  Bnt,  that  it  is 
obtained  at  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  expense, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated. 
Inferior  lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mar- 
ket, of  course  yield  an  inferior  return,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  i^ujipltcd  from  them  unless  at  an  augmen- 
tation of  coat,  and  therefore  of  price.  If  the  additional  de- 
mand could  continue  to  be  supplied  from  the  superior  lands, 
by  applying  additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no  greater 
proportional  cost  than  that  at  which  they  yield  the  quantity 
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first  demanded  of  them,  the  owners  ur  farmers  of  tboee  lands 
could  uudereetl  all  otliet^  and  engross  the  ^rholc  marked. 
Lands  of  a  Jower  degree  of  fertility  or  in  a  more  i-omote 
situation,  might  indeed  be  cultivated  b}'  tlieir  proprietors, 
for  tliu  &ako  of  eubsistcaco  or  iudcpeudencc :  but  it  never 
could  be  the  interest  of  any  one  to  form  ihem  for  profit. 
That  a  profit  can  be  made  from  them,  sutfic-icut  to  attract 
capital  to  &nch  on  invcstinect,  is  a  proof  that  cultivation  on 
the  moro  eligible  lands  has  reached  a  point,  beyond  which 
any  greater  application  of  labour  and  capital  would  yield,  at 
the  bc£t,  DO  greater  return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
expense  from  less  fertile  or  less  favourably  situated  lands. 

The  careful  cidtivation  of  a  well-farmed  district  of  Eng- 
land m*  Scotland  is  a  symptom  and  an  effect  of  the  mure 
nnfarourable  terms  which  the  land  has  Im^uu  to  exact  for 
any  increase  of  its  frnit^.  Sucli  elaborate  cultivation  costs 
milch  mure  in  proportion,  mid  requires  a  higher  prico  to 
render  it  profitable,  than  farming  on  a  more  superficial  sys- 
tem ;  and  would  not  bo  adopted  if  access  could  be  had  to 
land  of  einal  fertility,  prerionsly  unoccupied.  Where  there 
is  the  choice  of  raljiug  the  increasing  supply  which  Bociety 
requires,  from  fresli  land  of  as  good  quality  as  that  already 
cultivated,  no  attempt  is  ma<Iu  to  extract  from  land  aii\*tlung 
approaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on  what  arc  esteemed  the 
licsl  Eurojican  modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is  tarike*!  np 
to  tlie  {Kiint  at  which  the  greato^  return  is  obtained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  further :  any  addi- 
tional labour  is  carried  elsewhere.  "  It  is  long,"  says  a  late 
traveller  in  the  TTuited  States,*  "  before  an  English  eye 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  lightness  of  the  crops  and  tho 
carolesa  farming  (as  we  should  call  it)  which  is  apparent. 
One  forgets  tliat  where  land  is  eg  plentiful  and  labour  eo 
dear  as  it  is  here,  a  totally  diScrent  ]*rinciplo  mnst  be  pur- 
sued to  tliat  whicli  prevails  in  ]K>ptdons  countries  and  that 
tlic  consequence  will  of  coarse  be  a  want  of  tidineeB,  aa  it 

*  Lctum  fron  Anmoi,  b;^  Jofaa  Hofaen  Godley,  toL  1.  p..  41.     S(«  b1» 
Lv«Q«  Tnnb  m  Ammat,  voL  iL  p.  6>. 
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were,  and  finiab,  abont  ever^Uiing  whicli  requires  labour.*' 
Of  the  two  vaiLses  mentioned,  tbo  plentiftilncss  of  land 
sueiu^i  to  uie  the  true  cxplauatiou,  rather  tlian  the  deaniess 
of  labour;  for,  however  dear  labour  may  be,  when  food  is 
wanted,  labour  will  always  be  apphcd  to  prodnciug  it  ux 
preference  to  anytliing  else.  Uut  this  labour  is  more  cfiee- 
tive  for  itB  und  by  being  applied  to  fresh  boil,  than  tf  it  were 
employed  m  bringing  the  i^oil  already  occupied  into  liighur 
cultivation.  Only  when  no  soils  remain  to  be  broken  up, 
but  6uch  as  either  from  distance  or  inferior  quality  rc^^airc 
a  considerable  rise  of  price  to  render  their  cultivation  profit- 
able, can  it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the  high  farming 
of  Europe  to  fljiy  American  lands  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
immediaio  vicinity  of  lowns,  where  saving  in  eoeit  of  (larriago 
may  compensate  for  great  inferiority  in  the  return  from  the 
soil  itself.  As  American  farming  is  to  Knglifth,  so  is  the 
ordinary  English  to  that  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro  ;  where  by  the  application  of  a  far  greater  quaa* 
tity  of  labour  there  is  obtained  a  eoubiderahly  larger  grxyss 
produce,  but  on  euch  terms  as  would  never  be  advantageous 
to  a  mere  i^pceulator  for  pro5t,  unlets  made  eo  by  much 
higher  prices  of  agricultiirnl  produce. 

The  principle  whieli  has  now  been  stated  must  be  re- 
ceived, no  doubt,  with  certain  explanations  and  limitations. 
Even  after  the  land  is  so  highly  cultivated  that  the  mere 
application  of  additional  labour,  or  of  an  additional  amount 
of  ordinary  dressing,  would  yield  no  return  pruportloned 
to  the  expense,  it  may  Btill  hajtpen  tlint  tlie  application  of 
a  much  greater  additional  labour  and  capital  to  improving 
the  soil  itself,  by  draining  or  pci*manciit  manui-ea,  would  be 
as  liberally  remunerated  by  the  produce,  as  any  portion  of 
the  labour  and  capital  already  employed.  It  would  somc- 
tiuies  be  much  more  amply  renmncratcd.  This  could  not 
be,  if  capital  always  sought  and  found  the  most  advanta- 
goouti  employment ;  but  if  the  most  advantageous  employ- 
ment has  to  wait  longct^t  for  its  remuneration,  it  is  only  in 
a  rather  advanced  stage  of  industrial  development  that  the 
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preference  will  he  given  to  it ;  and  even  in  that  advanced] 
stage,  the  laws  or  mage*  connected  with  property  in  land 
Aud  tilt;  tenure  uf  furnis,  are  of^cn  such  as  to  prevent  tlie 
disposable  capital  of  the  conntry  from  flowing  freely  into 
the  channel  of  agricnltnral  improvement:  and  hcnc«  the 
increased  supply,  required  by  increasing  population, is  Bome- 
timos  raised  at  on  augmenting  cost  by  higher  cultivation,fl 
when  the  means  of  prodncing  it  withont  Increase  of  cost  are 
known  and  accessible.    Tliere  can  be  no  donbt,  Chat  if  capi*^ 
tal  were  forthcoming  to  cxccnt<?,  within  the  next  year,  altf 
kno^vn  and  recotrnized  improvements  in  the  land  of  thd 
United  Kingdom  wlnoh  would  pay  at  the  existing  prices, 
that  is,  which  would  increaso  tlio  produce  in  an  great  or  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  cx]>ense ;  the  result  would  ho  sneh 
(especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  the  supposition)  that 
inferior  land  would  not  for  a  long  time  re<piirc  to  be  brought 
under  tillage;  probably  a  considerable  part  of  the  less  pro- 
ductive lands  now  cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly 
favoureti  by  situation,  would  go  out  of  culture ;  or  (as  the 
improvementa  in  question  ore  not  80  much  applicable  to  J 
good  land,  bnt  operate  rather  by  converting  bad  land  into 
goo*l)  the  contraction  of  cultivation  might  principally  take 
plflco  by  A  leaa  high  dressing  and  less  elaborate  tilling  of  ■ 
land  generally ;  a  falling  back  to  Bonicthing  nearer  the 
rharactcr  of  American  farming  ;  such  only  of  the  p<k'jr  lands 
l>eing  altogether  abandoned  as  were  not  found  snisccptible 
of  improvement.     And  thus  the  aggregate  produce  of  tho 
whole  cultivated  land  would  bear  a  larger  proportion  thaa^ 
before  to  the  labour  expended  on  it ;  and  the  general  L&wS 
of  diminishing  return  from  land  wonid  have  undergone,  to 
thai;  extent,  a  temporary  supersession.    No  one,  however, 
can  suppose  that  even  in  ttiese  circtmistances,  the  whole 
produce  required  for  the  country  could  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  tliose  posaeesing  advan- 
tages of  situation  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  best. 
Mnch  would  undoubtedly  continue  to  l^e  produced  under 
less  advantageous  conditions,  and  with  a  Binaller  proper- 
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tional  rctnm,  tliim  timt  obtained  fVom  tlic  bcBt  soils  and 
sitnntions.  And  in  proportion  na  the  rnrtliiT  increa3c  of 
popalation  required  u.  still  greotur  addition  to  the  supply, 
tlio  general  law  would  rcRntnc  its  course,  and  tlio  further 
augmentation  woald  be  obtained  nt  a  more  than  proportion- 
ate expense  of  labour  and  capital. 

§  3.  Tliat  the  produce  of  land  increases,  eeef^ris paribus, 
in  a  diminishing  ratio  to  the  incretiKe  in  the  labour  employed, 
is,  as  we  have  said,  (allowing  for  occasional  and  temporary 
exception^)  the  universal  law  of  agricultural  industry.  This 
principle,  however,  has  been  denied,  and  experience  coa- 
fidently  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  the  returns  from  laud  are 
not  le^  but  greater,  in  an  advanced,  than  in  an  early,  btage 
of  cultivation — when  much  capitnl,  than  when  little,  is  ap- 
plied to  agrii-nltnre.  So  mnch  ro,  indeed,  that  (it  U  affirmed) 
the  worst  land  now  in  cultivation  prudnces  as  mueii  food 
per  acre,  and  even  as  mnch  to  a  given  amount  of  labour, 
as  our  ancestora  contrived  to  extract  from  the  richest  soils 
in  England. 

It  ia  very  possible  that  this  may  bo  tme ;  and  even  if 
not  tme  to  the  letter,  to  a  great  extent  it  certainly  is  so. 
Unquestionably  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  tho  popula- 
tion is  now  occupied  in  producing  food  for  the  whole,  than 
in  the  early  tiinec  of  our  history.  Tliis,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  law  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  does 
not  exist,  but  only  that  there  is  pomc  antagonizing  principle 
at  worfc,  capable  for  a  time  of  making  lie^id  agaiust  the  law. 
Such  an  ageney  there  is,  in  liabitual  antagonism  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  return  from  land;  and  to  the  consideration 
of  this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It  is  no  other  than  the  prog- 
rc88  of  cinliMtion.  I  use  this  general  and  somewhat  vague 
expression,  because  tlie  things  to  be  included  are  so  varioutf, 
that  liardly  any  term  of  a  more  restricted  signification  would 
comprehend  thcni  all. 

Of  tlie«),  the  most  obvious  is  tho  progress  of  agricidtural 
knowledge,  skill,  ond  invention.     Improved  processes  of 
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agriculture  arc  of  two  kiutls  :  toiitc  i;nablc  the  land  to  ^-icld 
a  greater  alwolutti  pruduce,  without  aii  tx^aivaloDt  incrcagc 
of  labour ;  others  ]iaTc  not  tlic  power  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duce, but  have  that  of  fUmini^iing  the  labour  and  cxpcnsd 
by  wliich  it  ii  obttuucd.  Among  the  lir&t  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  disuse  of  fallows,  b^*  means  of  the  rotation  of  eroj>5  ;  and 
llie  introduction  of  new  articlee  of  cultivation  capable  of 
entering  advantagcouely  into  the  rotation.  The  chango 
made  in  British  agriculture  towards  the  close  uf  the  last 
oentuiy,  by  tho  introduction  of  turnip  husbandry,  \a  spoken 
of  as  amounting  to  a  revolution.  These  improvements 
operate  not  only  by  enabliuj^  tlie  land  to  produce  a  crop 
every  year,  iiiBtead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  iu  every  two 
or  three  to  renovate  its  jwwci-s,  but  also  by  direct  increaBC 
of  its  ])roductivcnc5s ;  since  the  great  addition  uiado  to  tlio 
number  of  cattle  by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords  more 
abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the  com  lands.  Xext  in  order 
comes  the  introduction  of  new  article*  of  food,  containing 
a  greater  amount  of  sustenance,  like  the  potato,  or  wore 
productive  £j>ecies  or  varieties  uf  the  dame  plant,  such  as 
tlie  Swedish  turuip.  In  the  same  doss  of  improvements 
must  be  placc<l  a  better  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
manures,  and  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  applying  them ; 
tlie  introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful  fertilizing  agents, 
ench  as  guano,  and  the  conrcrgion  to  tlic  some  purpose,  of 
substances  previously  wasted ;  inventions  like  subsoil-plougk- 
iug  or  tile-draining,  by  which  the  produce  of  some  kinds  of 
lands  is  so  greatly  multiplied  ;  iuiprovcmcnls  in  tho  breed 
or  feeding  of  labouring  cattle ;  augmented  stock  of  the 
animals  which  consume  aud  convert  into  hnman  food  what 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  ;  and  the  like.  The  other  sort 
of  improvements,  those  which  dimtnlBli  labour,  but  without 
increasing  the  capadty  of  the  land  to  prodnce,  are  such  as 
the  imi>roved  construction  of  tools ;  the  introduction  of  new 
instruments  which  spore  manual  labour,  as  the  winnowing 
aud  threshing  machines ;  a  more  skilful  and  economical 
application  of  muscular  exertion,  Euch  as  the  introduction. 
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BO  slowly  aocomplii'liwl  in  England,  of  Snotch  ploughing, 
with  two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  instc.id  ol'  three  or 
four  horses  in  a  team  and  two  men,  &c.  These  improve- 
ments dti  not  add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  but 
they  are  equally  calculated  with  the  former  to  counteract 
the  tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of  agricnltnral  pro- 
duce, to  rise  with  the  progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second  class  of  agricultu- 
nil  improvemeuts,  are  improved  moflna  of  communication. 
Good  roads  are  cquivnlent  to  good  toola.  It  Is  of  no  conse- 
quence wlictlicr  the  economy  of  labour  takes  plact  in  ex- 
tracting the  produce  from  the  soil,  or  in  conveying  it  to 
the  place  where  it  ia  to  ho  consumed.  Kot  to  say  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  labonr  of  cuItiTation  itaclf  is  diminished  by 
whatever  lessens  the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a  di*- 
tancc,  or  facilitates  the  many  operations  of  transport  from 
place  to  placo  which  occur  within  the  bounds  of  the  farm. 
Railways  and  canals  are  virtually  a  diminution  of  t]ie  cost 
of  production  of  all  things  sent  to  n\arkct  by  them ;  and 
literally  w>  of  all  those,  the  appliances  and  aids  for  produ- 
cing which,  they  scn'c  to  transmit.  "Ry  their  means  land 
can  be  cultivated,  which  would  not  otherwise  Lave  remu- 
nerated the  cultivators  without  a  rise  of  price.  Improve- 
ments in  navigation  have,  with  respect  to  food  or  nintenalB 
brought  from  beyond  sea,  a  con-csponding  effect. 

Trom  similar  considerations,  it  appcai-s  that  many  pnrely 
mechanical  improvements,  which  have,  apparently,  at  least, 
no  peculiar  connexiun  with  agriculture,  nevertlieleM  enable 
a  given  amount  of  food  to  be  obtniued  with  a  smaller  expen- 
diture of  labour.  A  great  improvement  in  the  procesa  of 
smelting  iron,  would  tend  to  cheapen  agricultural  iniple- 
mente,  diminish  tho  cost  of  railroads,  of  waggons  and  carts, 
shipa,  and  perhaps  buildings,  and  many  other  things  to  whicli 
iron  is  not  at  pnsent  applied,  because  it  is  too  costly  ;  and 
would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  production  of  food.  Tho 
same  effect  would  follow  from  an  improrement  in  those  pro- 
CfiMes  of  what  may  be  termed  mauufactnre,  to  which  the 
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material  of  food  is  subjected  after  it  is  separated  from  the 
ground.  Tlio  first  application  of  wind  or  water  power  to 
griud  com,  teuded  to  cheapen  bread  a&  much  as  a  verr  im- 
portant digcovciy  In  ugiiculture  wuuld  have  done  ;  and  any 
great  ijupruvemeut  in  the  cuiuitruciioa  of  corii-uiiIl&,  would 
Luve,  in  proportion,  a  eitniLar  iutiueiicc.  TJio  efl'ccta  of 
cheapening  locomotiou  havu  been  already  considered.  There 
arc  also  engineering  iuvcntiona  which  facilitate  all  great 
operations  on  the  eartli's  etirfacc  An  improvement  in  tlie 
art  of  taking  levels  is  of  importance  to  draining,  not  to  men- 
tion  canal  aud  railway  making.  The  fens  of  Holland,  and 
of  somo  parts  of  England,  ^o  draUiud  by  pumps  worked 
by  tlio  wind  or  byeteam.  "Where  canals  of  iiTigation,  or 
V'liero  tanks  or  Qinbaiikiiients  arc  r.c{;c6dar}',  niechanica] 
tekill  is  a  great  resource  for  cheapening  production. 

Those  manufacturing  iniprovemcnts  which  cannot  Iw 
made  iiistnuueuttil  to  facilitate,  In  any  of  its  stages,  the  actual 
production  of  fuud,  and  therefure  du  not  help  tu  euunteraet 
or  retard  the  diminution  of  the  proportional  return  to  lalwur 
from  Iho  eoit,  have,  however,  another  effect,  which  h  prac- 
tically equivalent.  TVhat  tlicy  do  not  pruveiit,  tlioy  yet,  in 
some  degree,  compensate  for. 

The  nmtcrialft  of  niannfactnrcs  being  all  drawn  from  tlie 
land,  and  many  of  tliem  frum  agriculture,  which  supplies 
in  particular  the  entire  material  of  clothiu^^ ;  the  general 
law  of  production  from  the  Uuid,  the  law  of  diininit-hiiig 
return,  umst  in  the  inst  report  be  applicable  to  manut'aetur- 
ing  as  well  as  to  agricultural  lii.-*tory.  As  population  in- 
creases, and  the  power  of  the  Innd  to  yield  increased  pro- 
duce is  strained  harder  and  harder,  any  additional  supply 
of  material,  as  well  as  of  food,  must  be  obtiuncd  by  &  more 
lh;m  proportionally  increasing  expenditure  of  labour.  Bat 
the  cost  of  the  material  funning  generally  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  entire  cost  of  tlie  miuiufacture,  the  ngriculturid 
labour  eoiicerned  in  the  production  of  manufactured  goods 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  labour  worked  up  in 
the  commodity.    All  the  rest  of  the  labour  tends  constantly 
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and  strongly  towards  dimmntion,  as  tlie  amount  of  produc- 
tiuu  iucreu^tis.  Hauufacture;>  aro  va&tly  moro  eugccptilLe 
than  agriculture,  of  mucliaiiical  iiQproveracnU,  and  coQtriv- 
onccs  tor  Eaving  labour ;  and  it  has  already  been  seen  hov 
greatly  tlic  divibiuii  of  labour,  and  iU  t^kill'ul  and  ccoiiouii- 
cal  dititributiou,  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  market^  and 
on  tlie  poctsibility  of  production  in  large  masses.  In  manu- 
factures, accordingly,  the  euuines  tending  to  increase  the  ]>ro- 
ductiveness  of  induatiy,  preponderate  greatly  oTcr  the  one 
cause  which  tcnd^  to  dluiiiiUh  It:  and  tlie  iucrcase  of 
production,  callud  forth  by  the  progress  of  society,  takcts 
place,  not  at  an  increasing,  but  at  a  continually  diminiah- 
iug,  proportiouid  cost.  This  fact  has  iniuiifiiptcd  itiwlf  in 
the  progresaivo  fall  of  the  prices  and  values  of  almost  over)' 
kind  of  manufactured  goods  during  two  centuries  past ;  a 
fcll  accelerated  by  the  uiechanical  inventions  of  the  la*t 
iieveiity  or  eighty  years,  and  susceptible  of  being  prolonged 
and  extended  beyond  any  limit  whieh  it  wuuld  be  safe  to 
specify. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  effieiency  of  sgri- 
cultural  labour  might  be  undergi>irig,  wiih  tlic  increase  of 
produce,  a  gradual  diminution ;  that  the  price  of  food,  in 
cone*eiiueuce,  might  be  progressively  rising,  and  an  ever 
growing  propurtiou  uf  the  population  might  be  needed  to 
raise  food  for  the  whole ;  while  yet  the  productive  power  of 
labour  in  all  otlior  l)ranchcs  of  itulustry  might  be  so  rapidly 
augmenting,  tiiat  the  i-c^uircd  amount  of  labour  wuld  be 
spared  from  manufnttures,  and  nevertliele&s  a  greater  pro- 
duce be  obtained,  and  the  nggn-gntc  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity be  ou  tlie  whole  better  supplied,  than  before.  'Hie 
beueiit  might  even  extend  to  the  poorest  class.  The  in- 
oreasod  cheapness  of  clotliing  and  lodging  might  make  np 
to  them  fur  the  augmented  cost  of  tlieir  food. 

There  is,  tims,  uu  posstblo  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
production  which  does  not  in  one  or  anotlier  mode  exercise 
on  antagonistic  influence  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return  to 
agricultural  labour.    Nor  is  it  only  iudubtrial  ImprovemeDtB 
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wliicli  hiivo  this  efi'eci.  Iniprovemcnts  in  government, 
almoftt  every  kiud  of  moriil  mid  sucial  advancement,  opcrato 
in  tlio  same  manner.  Suppose  n  country  in  thu  condition 
of  Franco  before  the  KevoUition  :  taxation  impoBcd  almost 
exclusively  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  on  such  a  principle 
08  to  bc!  an  actual  penalty  on  production ;  and  no  redreas 
obtainable  for  any  iiijurj'  to  property  or  person,  when  in- 
flicted by  people  of  rank  or  court  Intluence.  "Wils  not  the 
liurncauo  which  swept  away  this  system  of  things,  even  if 
■VIC  look  no  further  thaw  to  its  effect  in  anginenting  the  pro- 
ductivonesa  of  labour,  equivalent  to  many  industrial  inven- 
liouA?  Tlie  removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  apiculture,  such 
as  tithe,  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  labour  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  eSisting  prodnce  were  suddenly  reduced  one- 
tenth.  Tlio  abolition  of  com  laws,  or  of  any  other  re- 
etrielious  which  prevent  commodities  from  being  produced 
where  the  cost  of  their  production  is  lowest,  amounts  to  ft 
vast  improvement  in  production.  "When  fertile  hnd,  pre- 
viously reserved  as  hunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  culture,  the  aggregate  produc- 
tiveness of  agricultural  industry  is  increased.  It  is  well 
known  what  has  been  the  effect  in  England  of  badly  admin- 
islervd  poor  laws,  and  the  still  worse  ctfoct  in  Ireland  of  a 
bad  system  of  tenancy,  in  rendering  agricultural  labour 
slack  and  itieflTeclive.  No  improvements  operate  more 
directly  upon  the  productiveness  of  labour  than  those  in  the 
tenure  of  farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property. 
Tlic  breaking  up  of  entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  ti-aiisfcr 
of  property,  and  whatever  else  promotes  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  land  in  a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  cot  of  hands 
which  can  make  little  of  it  into  those  which  can  make  more ; 
the  subetitut  ion  of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at  will,  and  of  any 
tolerable  system  of  tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system  ;  above  all,  the  acquisition  of  a  pennaDent 
iiUorost  in  the  eoti  by  the  cii1ti%*ators  of  it ;  all  these  things 
arc  as  real,  and  some  of  them  as  great,  improvements  in 
production,  as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  or  tiie 
steam-eDgiue. 
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TV'e  may  eay  the  Bamc  of  improrcmexits  in  education. 
The  iiitelligemro  of  the  workman  h  a  most  innwrtant  cle- 
ment in  the  pro<luctivenes9  uf  labour.  So  low,  in  eome  of 
the  moat  civilized  coimtries,  h  the  present  etandard  of  intel- 
ligence, that  there  is  Inirdly  any  source  from  which  a  more 
indefiuite  amount  of  iiuiirovciucnt  may  bo  looked  for  in 
productive  power,  than  by  endowing  with  brains  those  who 
now  have  only  hands.  The  eiirefulncsB,  economy,  and  gen- 
ernl  tmstwortliincss  of  lahonrers  ore  as  important  as  their 
intolUgcnce,  Friendly  relations,  and  a  community  of  inter- 
est and  feeling  between  labourers  and  eni|)Ioycr&,  are  emi- 
nently 6o:  1  pUould  rather  eay,  would  be;  fori  know  not 
where  any  such  sentiment  of  friendly  alliiuipc  now  exists. 
Nor  ia  it  only  in  the  labouring  class  that  improvement  of 
mind  and  character  operates  with  beneficial  effect  even  on 
industry.  In  the  rich  and  idle  clnsscfl,  increased  mental  en- 
ergy, more  solid  iuetniction,  and  stronger  feelings  of  cou- 
Bcienee,  imblic  spirit,  or  philanthropy,  woidd  qualify  them 
to  originate  and  piT>niotc  the  niotit  valuable  improvements, 
both  in  the  economical  rcsourcpa  of  tlicir  country,  and  in  its 
Institntions  and  eustonia.  To  look  no  further  tlian  tlie  most 
obnous  phenomena ;  the  backwardness  of  French  agricul- 
ture in  the  precise  points  in  wbic-b  benefit  might  he  expect- 
ed from  the  influence  of  an  educated  class,  is  partly  account- 
ed for  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer  landed  pro- 
prietors to  town  interests  and  town  pleasures.  There  is 
scarcely  any  possible  amelioration  of  human  aifuirs  which 
would  not,  among  its  other  benefits,  have  a  favourable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  productiveness  of  in- 
dustry. Tlie  intensity  of  devotion  to  industrial  occupations 
would  indeed  in  many  cases  be  moderated  by  a  more  liberal 
and  genial  mental  culture,  but  tlio  labour  actually  bestowed 
on  those  occupations  would  almost  always  be  rendered  more 
ciFeclivc. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal  inferences  to  be  drawn 
fixim  the  nature  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which  the 
productiveness  of  agricultural  industry  is  determined,  we 
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must  obscn-e  llmt  wiiat  wo  liavo  said  of  iigriciiltnre,  is  frnejl 
with  littlu  variutiou,  of  the  other  occiipiitioiii^  which  it  rcpr&'i 
scuts ;  of  all  the  arts  which  extract  materials  from  the  globe 
Mining  industry,  for  ejuiraple,  ngually  yields  on  increase -of 
jjroduce  at  a  inoro  than  proportional  incrcAse  of  expenBC. 
It  does  worse,  for  even  it*  cnstomary  annual  produce  ro- 
qnireB  to  be  exti-acted  by  a  greater  and  greater  expenditure 
of  labour  and  capitaL    As  a  miuo  does  not  reproduce  the 
coal  or  ore  taken  from  it,  not  only  arc  all  mince  at  la«t  cx- 
liuustcd,  but  even  when  tlicy  as  yet  show  no  eigns  of  ex.«J 
liaostion,  thoy  must  bo  worked  at  a  continually  incrcaaii 
cost ;  Hhalls  must  be  sunk  deeper,  galleries  driven  fartlier,j 
greater  power  applied  to  keep  tliem  clear  of  water;  the) 
produce  must  bu  lifted  from  a  greater  depth,  or  conveyed 
a  greater  distance.     The  law  of  diminishing  return  applies 
therefore  to  mining,  iti  a  8till  more  unqnalificd  sense  Uian 
to  agriculture:  but  the  antngoniziiig  ngi'iicy.  that  of  im- 
provements in  production,  also  applies  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree.   Mining  operations  arc  more  sugeeptible  of  mechanical 
improvements  than  agricultural :  the  first  great  applicalioaj 
of  ihe  steam-eogiDe  was  to  mining ;  and  there  81*6  unlimited| 
possibilitioe  of  improvement  in  the  chomieal  processes  by 
which  tliu  metals  aro  extracted.     There  is  another  contin- 
gency, of  no  unfrcquGiit  occurrence,  which  avails  to  oonn- 
terUalancG  die  progress  of  all  existing  mines  towards  exhaus- 
tion :  this  is,  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  eqnal  or  superior  ioM 
richneaB.  " 

To  resume ;  all  natnral  agents  which  are  limited  in 
quantity,  ore  not  only  limited  in  their  ultlumtc  prodnctivefl 
power,  but,  long  before  that  power  is  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most, they  yield  to  any  a^lditional  demands  on  prngrcssivcly 
harder  iermi«.  Tliis  law  may  however  be  suspended,  olfl 
temporarily  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  to  the  general 
power  of  mankind  over  nature ;  and  especially  by  any  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge,  and  their  consequent  command, 
of  the  properties  and  powers  of  natnral  agents. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LAWS 


g>  1 .  From  the  preceding  exposition  it  appears  that  tho 
limit  to  tho  increase  of  production  is  two-fold  ;  from  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  or  of  land.  Production  comes  to  a  pause, 
cither  becanso  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  not 
snfficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  increase  of  capital,  vr 
because,  however  dispoftcd  tlie  possessors  of  surplus  incomo 
may  be  to  Bave  a  portion  of  it,  tlic  limited  land  at  tlic  dia- 
poeal  of  the  community  does  not  permit  additional  capital  to 
bo  employed  with  such  a  return,  as  would  be  an  equivalent 
to  them  for  tlicir  abstinence. 

In  countries  where  tho  principle  of  accumulation  is  as 
■weak  as  it  in  in  the  various  nations  of  Asia ;  where  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain  the  means  of  saving, 
nnlc&s  under  the  inducement  of  enormously  high  profits,  nor 
even  then  if  it  is  neccitBary  to  wait  a  considerable  time  for 
them ;  where  either  jinidnetiona  remain  scanty,  or  drudgery 
great,  becanse  there  is  neiilier  capital  forthcoming  nor  fore- 
thought suiEcient  for  the  adoption  of  the  contrivance*  by 
which  natural  ntrents  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  human  la.- 
bour;  the  desidcratom  for  Bueh  a  country,  economically  con- 
sidered, k  an  increase  of  industry,  and  of  the  effective  derire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first,  a  better  govern- 
ment :  more  complete  Bccuritj*  of  properly  ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction  imdcr  the  name  of  . 
taxes ;  a  more  permanent  and  more  advantageous  tenure  of 
land,  securing  to  tlie  cuUivator  as  far  as  possible  the  undi- 
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vidwl  benefits  of  the  industr}-,  ekill,  and  economy  he  may 
exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of  the  puhh'c  iutelHgpnce: 
the  decay  of  tisages  or  superstitions  wliieh  interfere  with 
the  effeelivc  employment  of  industry ;  and  the  growth  of 
mental  aetirity,  making  the  people  alive  tu  new  objeets  of 
desire.  Tliirdly,  the  introduction  of  foreign  arts,  which 
raise  the  returns  den^nbie  £rom  additional  capital,  to  a  rate 
oorreepondiDg  to  the  low  strength  of  the  desire  of  acetmiu- 
lation :  and  the  ituportutiun  of  foreign  capital,  which  ren- 
ders tlie  increase  of  prodnction  no  longer  exclusively  depen- 
dent  on  tlic  thrift  or  providence  of  tiie  inhabilauts  them- 
sclvefi,  while  it  places  before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  idoae  and  breaking  the  chains  of  hab- 
it, if  not  by  improving  the  actual  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, tends  to  create  in  them  new  wants,  increased  ambition, 
and  greater  thought  for  the  future.  These  conaidcratioDS 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  Asiatic  populatton»,  and  to  tlic 
less  civilized  and  indut^trious  ]mrt  of  Europe,  as  Kus&ia, 
Hungary,  Spain,  and  Ireland. 

g  2.  But  there  are  other  countries,  and  England  is  at  the 
head  of  them,  in  which  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor  the 
efiectivu  desire  of  accninulution  need  any  encouragement ; 
where  the  jxwple  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  rcmimeration, 
and  save  much  for  a  Bmall  profit ;  where,  thongh  the  gen- 
eral tbrifliuess  of  the  labouring  class  is  much  below  what  is 
desirable,  the  spirit  of  accumulation  iu  the  more  prosperous 
part  of  the  community  requirea  abatement  rather  than  in- 
crease.  In  these  countries  there  would  never  be  any  defi- 
cien(7  of  capital,  if  its  increase  were  never  checked  or 
brought  to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution  of  its  re- 
turns. It  ia  the  tendency  of  the  returns  to  a  progressive 
ditninution,  which  causes  the  increase  of  production  to  bo 
often  attended  with  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
producers  ;  and  this  tendency,  which  would  in  time  put  an 
end  to  increase  of  production  altogether,  is  a  reanlt  of  the 
nceeseaiy  and  iidiereut  conditions  of  production  from  the 
land. 
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In  all  coontries  which  have  passed  beyond  a  very  early 
stago  in  the  |^irc*<gro33  of  ngriciiltiire,  every  iucreasu  ia  the 
demand  for  food,  oceaaiontd  by  increased  population,  will 
ahvays,  unless  tbero  is  a  simultaneous  improTcnieut  in  pro- 
duction, diminish  the  share  M'hlch  on  a  fair  division  ■would 
fall  tti  each  individual.  An  inereafied  production,  in  default 
of  nnoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments lending  to  cheapen  commodities,  can  never  be  ob- 
tained but  by  increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the  same 
proportion.  The  population  must  either  work  harder,  or 
cat  less,  or  obtain  their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of 
their  other  euatomary  comforts.  Wlienever  thia  necessity 
ia  postponed,  it  is  bccnnpc  the  improvements  which  facili- 
tate production  .continue  progreaeivc ;  becanse  the  contriv- 
ances of  m.inkind  for  making  their  labour  more  effective, 
keep  up  an  equal  struggle  with  nature,  and  extort  fresh  re- 
sonrces  from  her  reluctant  powers  as  fast  as  human  neces- 
sities  occupy  and  ongroes  the  old. 

From  tiiis,  results  the  importnot  corollary,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  restrEuiiing  population  is  not,  as  many  persons  be> 
lieve,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great  inequality  of  properly. 
A  greater  nundwr  nf  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of 
civilization,  be  collectively  epwell  provided  for  as  a  smaller. 
The  niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is 
the  cauRo  of  the  penalty  attaclicd  to  over-population.  An 
unjust  distribution  of  wealth  dr>os  not  even  aggravate  the 
evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  fomewhat  earlier  felt.  It 
ia  in  vain  tu  say,  that  nil  moutlie  which  the  iocreaae  of 
mankind  eaUs  into  existence  bring  with  them  bands.  The 
new  months  require  ha  much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and 
the  hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all  instruments  of 
production  were  held  in  joint  property  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect  equality  among  them, 
and  if  in  a  society  thus  constituted,  industry  were  as  ener- 
getic and  the  produce  as  ample  as  at  present,  there  would 
be  enough  to  make  all  the  existing  population  extremely 
comfortable ;  but  when  that  population  had  doubled  itself. 
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38,  with  the  existing  IiabiU  of  the  people,  under  Bucb  an  on- 
courttgement,  it  iiiidotibtwlly  would  in  little  more  Uuul-j 
twenty  years,  what  would  then  be  their  condition  ?  Unl 
the  arts  of  production  were  in  tlie  same  time  improved  in 
an  almost  unexampled  tlegive,  the  inferior  soils  whicU  must 
l)c  resorted  to,  aud  the  more  laborious  and  Bt-antily  remu- 
nerative ctiUivotion  which  uinfit  he  employed  on  the  Buyte- 
rior  soils,  to  procure  food  for  go  much  lar^  n  population, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  nccea^itj',  render  every  individual] 
in  the  comniuoity  poorer  tlian  before.  If  tlic  populatic 
continued  to  increase  at  the  wune  rate,  a  tiiiio  wonld 
arrive  when  no  one  wmild  have  more  than  mere  nccessarioa,' 
and,  i^oon  after,  a  lime  when  no  one  would  havoasufHcicnej 
of  those,  and  the  further  increaije  of  population  would  be 
arrested  by  death. 

Whetlier,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce 
of  industry,  proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  is  in- 
ercasing  or  diiainiehing,  nnd  the  avemge  condition  of  the 
people  improving  or  deteriorating,  depends  upon  whether 
population  is  advancing  faster  than  improvement,  or  im- 
provement than  population.  After  a  degree  of  dcnsitj*  has 
been  attained,  sufficient  to  allow  tho  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labonr,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself  to 
mischief,  bo  far  as  regards  the  average  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  a  eountei-acting 
operation,  aud  allows  of  increased  numbers  without  any 
deterioration,  and  even  consistently  with  a  higher  avcragq. 
of  comfort.  Improvement  mnst  here  he  underBtoo<l  In  a, 
wide  ecnse,  including  not  only  new  industrial  inventions,  or 
an  extended  use  of  those  ali-eady  knoM-n,  tut  improvements 
in  iuBtitutioas,  education,  opinions,  and  human  affairs  geu* 
erally,  provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  improvements  do, 
to  give  new  motives  or  now  faciliticB  t^  production.  If  the, 
prodnctive  powers  of  the  eomitiy  iiicrease  as  rapidly  as  ad- 
vancing numbers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  produce,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  obtain  that  augmentation  by  tho  cultivaticuiJ 
of  soiU  more  sterile  than  the  worst  already  mider  culture,  or^ 
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by  np]>lyi]]g  additional  labour  to  tbo  old  boUs  at  a  diniiiii&licd 
advantage ;  or  at  all  events  ttii&  lo^  of  power  ib  cumpeu- 
gatcd  by  the  iticrijaeed  efficiency  witli  which,  in  tbe  progrcee 
of  imj>rovcmeul,  labour  h  employetl  in  nianulaetiiris.  In 
one  vay  or  the  other,  the  increased  pojmltLtion  \a  ]jrovided 
lor,  and  all  ai-e  aa  well  off  as  before.  But  if  tbe  growth  of 
human  [wwcr  over  nature  ia  susp^ided  or  slackened,  and 
jiopuhition  docK  not  f^Iacken  its  increase;  if,  with  only  tlio 
existing  coiuiuand  over  natural  agenuies,  lliose  agencies  are 
called  upon  for  an  increased  producQ ;  this  greater  prodnce 
will  not  be  afl'orded  to  the  increased  jxtpolfttion,  without 
either  deintuiding  on  the  nvenige  a  greater  utluit  fitiiu  c-auli, 
or  on  the  average  reducing  each  to  u  ematlcr  ration  out  of 
the  aggregate  prwluce. 

As  u  matter  of  fact,  at  Bomo  periods  the  progress  of  pop- 
ulation baa  been  the  wore  rnj>id  of  the  two,  at  others,  that 
of  impi-ovement.  In  England  during  a  long  interval  pre- 
ceding the  Fi-ench  Revolution,  i>cpuIatioa  increased  slowly; 
but  the  pi-ogrebs  of  improvement,  at  least  in  ag]ieultiu*e, 
would  seem  to  have  been  etill  i^luwer,  eince  Ihuugh  nothing 
occurred  to  lowrrthc  valncof  liio  precious  metalj*,  the  price 
of  com  ro?c  considerably,  and  Kngland,  from  an  exporting, 
became  an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  however,  ia 
not  quite  coneluBivc,  inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number 
of  abundant  seapong  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  during  tbe  last,  wa4  a  cause  of  incrensed  price 
in  the  btter  period,  extrinsic  to  the  oiYlinary  program  of  so- 
ciety. flThetlier  during  tlie  sjinie  periinl  improvenionie  in 
manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  cominoditios, 
made  amouda  for  the  diminishe<l  productiveness  of  labour 
on  the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  grwat  nnxlmn- 
ical  iuveutioDs  of  Watt,  Arkwrigbl,  and  their  eotempora- 

Iriep,  the  return  to  labour  has  probably  increased  as  fwst  as 
the  population  ;  and  would  even  have  outstripped  it,  if  that 
very  auguientaliun  of  return  had  not  called  forth  an  addi- 
tiuual  portion  of  the  inherent  power  of  multiplication  in  the 
human  epocics.    During  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last 
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elapsed,  eo  rapid  has  been  the  cstcn^ion  of  imprOTed  pro- 
ceaeeB  of  ngricultnre,  that  even  the  laud  vield^  a  greater 
produce  in  pro[K>rtiQii  to  the  labour  emplored ;  the  areragsi 
priee  of  corn  had  Ikcoiho  dcxidedly  lower,  even  i>eforc  the 
rc])eil  of  the  com  lavs  had  so  materially  lightened,  for  the 
time  being,  the  i)res*nrc  of  population  upon  prodaction. 
But  thongh  improrcment  may  during  &  certain  space  of 
time  keep  up  with,  or  even  eurpaes,  the  actual  increase  of 
population,  it  Qftsorcdly  never  t-omes  np  to  tlie  rate  of  in- 
crease of  which  population  i^  capahlc :  and  notliing  coald 
have  prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  conditinn  of 
the  human  race,  were  it  not  that  popnlation  h^e  in  fact  been 
reetroiued.  Had  it  been  restrained  still  more^  and  the  same 
iiiipruveiiientii  taken  place,  there  would  have  l>een  a  laiger 
dividend  than  there  now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  specace  at 
large.  Tlic  now  groimd  wrung  firom  naturo  1>y  the  iiii- 
proveinenid  would  not  have  l>oen  all  need  up  in  the  support 
of  mtre  numbora.  Thongh  the  gross  produce  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  prod- 
uce per  head  of  tlie  poptdatioa. 

%  S.  Wlien  the  growth  of  numbers  outstripe  the  pn^rea 
of  improvement,  and  a  country  is  driven  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence  on  terms  more  and  more  unfavourable,  by  the 
Inability  of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demands  except  on 
more  onerous  conditions ;  there  *irc  two  expedients  by  which 
it  may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable  necessity,  even 
tliough  no  change  fehotild  take  place  in  the  habits  of  tlic 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  increase.  One  of  tliese 
e.\pedieiits  is  the  importation  of  food  fi'om  abroad.  Tlio 
other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from  a  foreign  conntry,  ts 
equivalent  to  an  agricultural  invention  by  which  food  could 
be  niifced  at  a  similarly  diminipihed  cost  at  home.  It  cf|uaUy 
increases  the  productive  power  of  lalwur.  The  return  wa« 
lu-fore,  so  much  food  for  so  much  labour  employed  in  the 
growth  of  food :  the  retom  is  now,  a  greater  quantity  of 
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ibod,  for  tlio  same  labour  cmploye<l  in  producing  cottons  or 
hitrdwflre,  or  some  otlicr  commodity  to  be  given  in  exchnnge 
lor  food.  Tlio  one  improvement,  like  tlie  other,  tlirows 
back  (bo  decline  ol*  the  productive  power  of  labour  by  a 
certain  distance :  bnt  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  im- 
mediately resiunes  its  course ;  the  tide  which  has  receded, 
instantly  bcginB  to  re-advance.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that 
when  a  coiintry  draiiVfl  its  Bupply  of  food  from  so  wide  a  sur- 
face as  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little  impre*dion  can  be 
produced  on  that  great  expanae  by  any  increase  of  mouths 
in  one  email  corner  of  it,  that  tho  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  double  and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feeling  the 
effect  in  auy  increased  tension  of  the  springs  of  production, 
or  any  enhancement  of  the  price  of  food  thronghont  the 
world.  Hut  ill  this  calculation  several  things  are  over- 
looked. 

In  the  firet  place,  the  foreign  regions  from  which  corn 
can  be  imported  do  not  comprifeo  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  arc  in  the  immediate  ncigh- 
Itourhood  of  coasts  or  narigahle  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
port  of  most  countries  which  ia  earliest  and  most  thickly 
peopled,  and  has  seldom  any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
eonree  of  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip  of  country  along  the 
banks  of  some  navigable  river,  as  the  I'file,  tlio  Vistula,  or 
tho  Mississippi ;  and  of  such  there  is  not,  in  the  productive 
regions  of  the  earth,  bd  great  a  multitude,  as  to  siiffico  dop- 
ing an  indefinite  time  for  a  rapidly  growing  demand,  with- 
out nn  increasing  strain  on  tlie  productive  powers  of  the  eoil. 
To  obtain  auxiliary  supplies  of  com  from  the  interior  in  any 
abundance,  would,  in  the  existing  state  of  tlie  communica- 
tions, be  hopeless.  By  improved  roads,  and  often  by  canals 
and  railways,  the  obstacle  will  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  bo 
insnpcTablc :  hut  tliis  is  a  slow  progress ;  in  all  the  food- 
exporting  countries  except  America,  a  very  slow  progress ; 
and  one  which  cannot  keep  pace  with  population,  unless  tho 
increase  of  the  laat  is  very  effectually  restrained. 

In  tho  nest  place,  even  if  the  supply  were  drawn  from 
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tho  whole  instead  ol'  a  Biiiall  port  of  tliu  Burfacc  of  tlie  ex- 
porting (fotintrics,  tiic  quantity  of  food  would  BtiU  bo  lim- 
ited, which  conld  be  obtainetl  from  tliom  withont  an  in- 
crease of  the  proportional  cost.  The  conntriea  which  export 
food  mar  be  divided  into  two  vlasees ;  those  in  which  the 
effective  desire  of  acciuniilation  is  strong,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  weak.  In  Australia  and  the  United  States  of 
Aiucrica,  the  effective  dueire  of  ftocnmulalion  is  strung; 
capital  increases  fast,  nnd  the  jiroduetioa  of  food  might  be 
very  rapidly  extended.  Hjit  in  snch  conntrics  population 
also  increases  with  eitraordinary  rapidity.  Their  ngricnl- 
ture  has  to  provide  I'ur  llieir  own  cxpaudiu}^  Dumbers,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  the  importing  countries.  They  must, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  tho  ease,  l>e  rapidly  driven,  if 
not  to  less  fertile,  at  least  what  is  equivalent,  tu  remoter 
and  less  accessible  lands,  and  to  modes  of  cultivation  like 
those  of  old  conntrics,  leas  prodnctive  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  hare  at  the  same  time  dieap  i 
food  and  great  iudustrial  prot-perily  aru  i'fivr,  being  ouly 
those  in  which  the  arts  of  civilized  life  have  been  trans- 
ferrod  full  grown  to  n  rich  and  nneultivated  boU.  Among 
old  eonniries,  thoi^e  which  are  able  to  export  food,  are  able 
only  because  their  industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state ;  bo- 
caosc  capita!,  and  hence  population,  liavc  never  increased' 
BufiicicDtly  to  make  food  rieo  to  a  higher  price.  Such  conn- 
triea are  Russia,  Poland,  and  TTungnry.  In  those  regions 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  weak,  the  arts  of  pro- 
ductiou  most  imperfect,  capital  scanty,  and  its  increase,  es- 
pecially from  domestic  sources,  slow.  Wlien  an  incwesed 
demand  arose  for  food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  it ' 
would  only  be  very  gradually  that  food  could  be  produced 
to  meet  it.  Tlie  capita!  needed  conld  not  l>o  obtaine*!  by 
transier  from  other  cmplojTiionls,  for  such  do  not  exist. 
Tho  cottons  or  hardware  which  would  he  received  from 
England  in  exchange  for  corn,  the  Russians  and  Poles  do 
not  now  produce  in  the  countr)* ;  they  go  without  them. 
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Somctliing  might  in  time  he  expected  from  the  incroftsod 
exertions  to  which  producers  would  1>c  Rtininlatcd  bv  the 
market  opened  for  their  produce  ;  btit  to  such  im-rease  of 
exertion,  the  inatitutioos  of  coantrlcs  whose  agricultunU 
population  conBii-ts  of  serf^,  ur  of  pea&antd  Ja  an  nlmoft  ser- 
vile condition,  are  tlic  rcvcr&e  of  favuurable,  and  even  in 
this  ago  of  moremcnt  theao  institutions  do  not  rapidly 
cliangc.  If  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on  as  the 
fioureo  from  which  the  produce  is  to  be  increased,  the  means 
must  cither  be  obtainc<[  by  tlic  slow  process  of  saving,  imder 
the  impulee  given  by  new  commodities  and  more  extended 
iutercourso  (and  in  that  ease  tlie  population  would  most 
likely  Increase  as  fast),  or  must  bo  brought  in  from  foreign 
countrieB.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a  rapidly  increasing 
Bupply  of  com  tVorn  Russia  or  Poland,  EiigliBh  eji]>ital  niubi 
go  there  to  produce  it.  'JTiia,  however,  is  attended  with  so 
nuuiT  diffienltics,  as  arc  c^nivatcnt  to  great  positive  disad- 
vantages. It  is  opposed  by  differences  of  language,  diffcr- 
euccs  of  uauucrs,  and  a  thousand  obstacles  arising  from  the 
institutions  and  K>eial  relations  of  the  country :  and  after 
all  it  wonid  inevitably  m  stimuliito  pupulatiun  on  the  spot, 
that  nearly  all  tlio  inereaso  of  fnod  produced  by  its  means, 
VOold  jirobably  be  consumed  witliont  leaving  the  country : 
so  that  if  it  were  not  the  almost  only  mode  of  intrmbicing 
fbreign  arts  and  idea$,  and  gi^'ing  an  effectual  spur  to  the 
backward  civilization  of  those  countries,  little  reliance  could 
l>o  placed  on  it  for  Jncrfasiiig  the  exports,  and  supjilying 
other  countries  with  a  progressive  aud  indefinite  increase  of 
food.  Bnt  to  improve  the  civilir-Rtion  of  a  eonntry  is  a  slow 
proceee,  and  gives  time  for  so  great  an  increase  of  population 
both  in  the  country  itself,  and  in  those  supplied  from  it, 
tliat  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the  prfce  of  food  against 
the  increase  of  demand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  deciave  on 
the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on  tlic  smaller  one  of  a  partic- 
ular nation. 

TIio  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing  return  to  Industry, 
whcncTcr  population  mokes  a  more  rapid  progreiie  tiiau  im- 
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provcment,  is  not  solely  applicable  to  countries  trliich  are 
fed  from  Uicir  ovm  soil,  tut  in  snbBtancc  applies  quite  as 
much  to  tbiMJC  which  arc  willing  to  ciruw  tlicir  iuod  from 
any  accessible  quarter  tliat  can  afford  it  cheapest.  A  sad- 
den and  great  i-henpeuing  of  food,  indeed,  in  wliatmrcr 
manner  produced,  would,  like  any  other  sudden  improve-  ^ 
ment  in  the  arts  of  life,  throw  the  natural  tendency  of  affaira  ■ 
a  stage  or  two  further  back,  though  without  altering  its 
course.  There  is  one  coutujgyncy  connected  with  freedom 
of  importation,  which  may  yet  produce  temporary  effects 
greater  than  were  ever  contemplated  either  by  the  bitterest 
enemies  or  tlic  most  ardent  adherents  of  ircc-trade  in  food. 
Kaize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  product  capable  of  being  sup- 
plied in  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  the  whulo  conutiy,  at  a 
cost,  allowing  for  difference  of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper 
even  tlian  tlio  potato.  If  maize  ghonld  ever  substitute  it- 
self for  wheat  as  tbe  staple  food  of  the  poor,  the  productive 
power  of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so  enormously 
incrcflscd,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  family  bo  di- 
minij>hed,  that  it  would  require  perhaps  some  generations  for  ■ 
popiUation,  even  if  it  started  forward  at  an  American  pace^ 
to  overtake  this  great  aecegeiou  to  the  facilities  of  its  snp-^ 
port. 


§  4.  Besides  the  importation  of  com,  there  is  another  j 
rcaonrce  which  can  bo  invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing  1 
numbers  pre:is  hard,  not  against  their  capital,  but  against 
the  productive  capacity  of  their  land  :  I  mean  Emigration, 
especially  in  the  form  of  Colonization.  Of  this  remedy  the 
efficacy  as  far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists  in  seeking 
elsewhere  those  unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  if 
they  existed  at  liomc  woidd  enable  the  demand  of  an  in- 
creasing population  to  be  met  without  any  falling  off  in  the  ■ 
productiveness  of  labour.  Accordingly,  wlien  the  r^on  to 
be  colonized  is  near  at  hand,  antl  thu  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  )M!np1e  sufficiently  migratory,  this  remedy  is  completely 
cffeclual.    The  migration  from  the  older  parts  of  the  Amer- 
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{can  Confederation  to  the  new  territories,  wliioU  is  to  alt  in- 
tents ami  [turpoBce  coloni/atioii,  is  what  ouablc^  population 
to  go  un  uncIiecktHl  tltruu^liout  tliu  Union  without  having 
yet  diminished  the  return  to  induFtiy,  or  increast'd  the  difli- 
cultj-  of  earning  a  Bubsietence.  If  Auatralia  or  the  interior 
of  Cantula  were  as  near  to  Groat  Britain  as  "Wisconsin  niiJ 
Iowa  to  New  Zork ;  if  the  superfluoua  people  could  remove 
to  it  without  croBdiug  the  sen,  and  were  of  as  adventurous 
and  restless  a  character,  and  as  little  addicted  to  staying  at 
homo,  as  their  kinsfolk  of  New  England,  those  unpeopled 
oontineuta  would  render  the  same  service  to  tho  United 
Kingdom  whieh  the  old  states  of  America  derive  Irom  the 
new.  But,  thcae  things  being  as  they  are — though  n  judi- 
ciously conducted  emigration  is  i\  most  important  resource 
for  suddenly  lightening  the  pix-£surc  of  population  by  a  an- 
gle effort — and  tliough  in  sneh  an  eitratirdiuary  case  as  that 
of  Ireland  under  tho  threofold  operation  of  the  potato  fail- 
ure, the  poor  hiw,  and  the  general  turning  out  of  tenantry 
throughout  the  country,  spontaneous  emigration  may  at  a 
particular  crisis  remove  greater  nudtitudes  thau  it  waa  ever 
proposed  lo  remove  at  once  by  any  national  scheme ;  there 
is  no  ]imhability  that  even  under  the  most  enlightened  ar- 
rangements a  j>ermanent  stream  of  eniigi-ation  could  be  kept 
lip,  sufKcifiit  to  take  off,  as  in  America,  all  tliat  itortion  of 
tho  annual  increase  (when  proceeding  ut  its  greatest  rapid- 
ity) wliich  being  in  excess  of  tho  progress  made  dtiring  the 
same  short  period  in  the  arts  of  life,  tends  to  render  living 
more  diilicult  for  everj*  avcnige]y-«ituated  individual  in  the 
community.  And  unless  this  eau  bo  dune,  emigration  can- 
not, even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  checks  to  population.  Further  than  this  we 
have  not  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  Tlie  general  subject 
of  colonization  as  a  practical  question,  its  importAncc  to  this 

Icountrj',  and  the  principles  on  wliicb  it  should  be  conduct- 
ed, will  be  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  portion 
of  this  treatise. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


OF     PROPERTT. 


§  1.  TuE  priticipJus  which  Iiavc  been  eet  ibrth  in  tho 
tirst  part  of  this  Ti-cati»c,  arc,  in  certain  respects,  strongly 
distinguishol  from  those,  on  tho  cot wi deration  of  whicli  wc 
arc  now  about  to  enter.  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the 
pioduction  of  wealth,  paitake  of  tbe  character  of  physical 
trnthe.  Tliero  h  nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them. 
Whatever  mankind  produee,  mu&t  be  produced  in  the 
modc)!,  and  nndirr  tho  conditions,  imposed  by  the  <>onstitn- 
tion  of  external  thingsi,  and  by  the  inherent  projKTties  of 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  etnictnrc.  Whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  their  productigns  will  be  limited  by  tlte  amount 
of  their  previous  accumulation,  and,  that  being  given,  it 
will  bu  proportional  to  their  energy,  their  skill,  llie  perfec- 
lion  of  their  machinery,  and  their  judieioua  use  of  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  combincil  labour.  Wliether  they  like  it  or  not> 
a  double  quantity  of  labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  tminc  land, 
a  double  ""lUHntity  of  food,  unless  some  improve meiit  takes 
place  in  the  processes  of  cultivation.  Whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  the  Hni»rodnctive  expenditure  of  indlviduaU  will^ro 
tanto  tend  to  inipovciish  tho  community,  and  only  tbcir 
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productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it.  The  opinions,  or 
wiehcB,  ^vhich  itia^  uxist  on  these  diffi'rent  rnaltere,  do  nc 
control  the  things  themselves.  Wc  cannot,  indeed,  for 
to  wlmt  extent  the  modes  of  production  may  Iwj  altered,  or 
ihc  producHvcnesB  of  labour  incrcaeed,  hy  future  extensionftj 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  suggesting  now  pr 
ccsees  of  iuduatry  of  wbicli  we  liave  at  present  do  concep- 
tion. But  howsoever  we  may  eiiccccd  in  making  for  our- 
selves more  i^pace  within  the  Vumta  set  by  the  constitution 
of  things,  wti  know  that  tlmro  muet  be  limits.  Wc  cannot 
alter  the  ultimate  properties  eitlier  of  matter  or  mind,  but 
can  only  employ  those  properties  more  or  less  succcssfiilly, 
to  bring  about  the  event*  in  which  we  arc  interested. 

It  is  not  go  with  the  Distribution  of  "Wealth.  That  is  aj 
matter  of  liniiian  iustitutiuu  sMjlely.  The  things  once  thf 
mankind,  individually  or  collectively,  can  do  with  them 
they  like.  Tlicy  can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  whomso- 
over  they  i)leasG,  and  on  whatever  tcrnifi.  Further,  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  rtato  except  total  Rolitude,  any  disposal 
whatever  of  them  can  only  take  pluce  by  the  consent  of  i 
cioty,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose  of  its  active  force.' 
Even  what  a  person  has  produced  by  his  individual  toil, 
unaided  by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  unless  by  the  pemiis- 
eion  of  society.  Not  only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but 
individnals  could  and  would  take  it  from  him,  if  society 
only  remained  pn&sive ;  if  it  did  not  cither  interfere  «t 
moMf.,  or  employ  and  pay  people  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
venting  him  from  being  dieturhed  in  tlio  possession.  The 
distribution  of  wcallli.  thrrofow^  depends  on  the  laws  and 
cnstoms  of  society,  llie  rules  by  which  it  is  determined, 
are  what  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  jxrtion  of 
the  oommunity  make  them,  and  are  very  diflferent  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  countries  ;  and  might  bo  still  mora  different, 
if  mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  doubtless,  are  not 
a  matter  of  chance.  They  are  consequcnecs  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  hnmnn  nature,  combined  with  the  existing 
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Btate  of  linowlege  and  experience,  mid  the  ejusting  condition 
of  eocinl  institutiunB  nnd  intellcctunl  and  moral  enltnre. 
But  the  laws  of  tlie  goiicratton  of  hnman  opinions  are  not 
within  owr  present  subject  Tliey  are  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  hnman  progress,  a  far  larger  and  more  difficult 
subject  of  inquiry  than  political  economy.  "NVc  have  here 
to  consider,  not  the  cauras,  but  the  conBCqiiencee,  of  the 
rules  ftcconiing  to  ^Yllicll  ■wealth  may  be  distribntcd.  Those, 
at  least,  arc  as  Utile  arbitrary,  and  have  as  innch  the  char- 
acter of  physical  lawn,  as  the  laws  of  production.  Human 
beings  can  control  their  own  acts,  bnt  not  the  eotisequenceB 
oftlicir  acts  cither  to  thcm&clvcs  or  to  others.  Society  can 
Bnbject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  whatever  rules  it  thinks 
best ;  bnt  what  practical  rci^nlts  will  flow  from  the  ojwration 
of  those  rules,  must  be  discovered,  like  any  other  irbysical  or 
mental  truths,  by  observation  and  reasoning. 

"We  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
modes  of  dietributing  the  produce  of  land  and  labour,  whicb 
have  been  adopted  iu  practice,  or  may  bo  conceived  In  the- 
oty.  Among  these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by  that 
primary  and  fnndanirnta!  inptitntion,  on  which,  Hnlesa  in 
some  exceptional  and  very  limited  cases,  the  economical  ar- 
rangements of  society  Imve  always  rested,  though  in  its  sec- 
ondary features  it  bas  varied,  and  is  liable  to  varj*.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  institution  of  individual  property. 


g  S.  Private  property,  as  an  institution,  did  not  owe  its 
OT^in  to  any  of  those  considerations  of  utility,  which  plead 
for  the  maintenance  of  it  when  established.  Enongli  is 
known  of  mdo  age«,  both  from  history  and  from  analogous 
stetcs  of  wmicty  in  our  own  time,  to  ehow,  that  tribunals 
"i^bicli  always  precede  laws)  were  orij^nally  established,  not 
to  detcnnino  rights,  but  to  rcprcRs  violence  and  terminate 
qnarrels.  With  this  object  cl]iefly  in  view,  they  naturally 
enough  gave  legal  effect  to  fii^t  occupancy,  by  treating  as 
the  affgressor  tlie  person  who  first  commenced  riolence,  by 
turning,  or  attempting  to  turn,  another  out  of  possession. 
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Tlie  preservation  of  the  peace,  wliich  was  t!ie  original  object 
of  civil  government,  was  tlius  attained  ;  wliile  bj  continu- 
ing, to  those  who  already  poseestied  it,  even  wliat  wm  not 
the  fruit  of  personal  cxurtiuu,  a  guarantee  was  iucideutally 
given  to  ititiin  and  othere  that  tho^'  'would  he  ]>rotccted  in 
what  was  m. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  property  as  a  question 
in  social  pliJlosophy,  wc  nuist  leave  out  of  consideration  in 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  Wc 
may  suppose  a  community  nnhanipored  by  any  preTioas 
possession  ;  a  body  of  colonist*,  occupying  for  the  fii-st  time 
an  uninhHhited  country;  bringing  nothing  with  thcni  hut 
what  belonged  to  them  in  common,  and  having  a  clear  field 
for  the  adoption  of  the  institutions  and  polity  which  they 
judged  jnoftt  expedient;  required,  therefore,  to  chooae' 
whether  they  would  conduct  the  work  of  production  on  the 
principle  of  individual  property,  or  on  some  system  of  com- 
mon ownership  and  collective  agency. 

If  private  property  were  adopted,  wo  nniet  presnmo 
that  it  would  be  accompanied  by  none  of  the  iniiial  ineqiial- 
iUes  and  injustice  which  obstruct  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  principle  in  old  society.  Every  full-grown  man  or 
woman,  we  must  fiuppose,  wonld  be  secured  in  the  unfet- 
tered iLse  and  disposal  of  his  or  her  l>odily  and  mental  facuU 
tiGi ;  and  the  instruiuonts  of  production,  the  land  and  tools, 
would  be  divideil  fairly  umoiig  iheni,  bo  that  all  might  start, 
in  respect  to  outward  appliances,  on  equal  tenns.  It  is 
poflsible  also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original  apportion- 
ment, compensation  might  be  made  for  the  injuries  of  na- 
ture, and  the  balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the  less  ro- 
bust members  of  the  community  advant^iges  in  the  dii>tTibn- 
tioi),  sufficient  to  put  theui  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But 
the  division,  once  made,  would  not  again  be  interfered 
with;  individuals  would  be  ]eft  to  their  own  exertions  and 
to  the  ordinary  chances,  for  making  an  advantage<^us  use  of 
what  WAS  assigned  to  them.  If  individual  propcrtr,  on  Uio 
contrary,  were  excluded,  the  plan  which  must  Lc  adopt«<l 
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woultl  l>c  to  hold  tho  land  and  all  inelrnment*  of  production 
as  the  joint  properly  of  the  ooniinnnitr,  and  to  carry  on  the 
operatiuna  of  industry  on  the  eoinniun  aceouiit.  Tim  direc- 
tion of  the  labour  of  the  eoiiununity  would  devolve  upon  n 
magistmto  or  mnpistrates,  whom  wo  may  Buppoee  elected 
hy  the  stiffra^^s  of  Ihe  cotnniunity,  and  whom  we  must  as- 
Biune  to  be  voluntarily  obeyed  by  tbem.  The  division  of 
the  produce  would  in  like  manner  be  a  public  act.  Tlie 
prinriplo  might  either  he  that  of  complete  c<piality,  or  of 
apportionment  to  tho  neccseitic*  or  desert*  of  individiuila, 
in  whatever  manner  iiitjrht  bo  contomiable  to  tlie  ideas  of 
justice  or  policy  prevailinp  in  the  community. 

Examples  of  such  n^^tiiK-iationf;,  on  a  piiiall  eca}e^  are  the 
monastic  orders,  the  Moravians,  tlie  followers  of  Rapp,  and 
others:  and  from  the  hopes  which  they  hold  out  of  relief 
from  the  miseries  and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  inequaU 
ity  of  wealth,  scliemes  for  a  larger  application  of  the  same 
idea  have  reap]>t'ared  and  become  popular  at  all  periods  of 
active  epcciilation  on  the  lirfit  principles  of  noeiety.  In  an 
age  like  the  present,  when  a  general  rcconfiideratJon  of  all 
first  principlea  is  felt  to  he  inevitable,  and  when  more  than 
at  any  fonncr  period  of  hietorj"  the  suflering  portions  of  the 
community  have  a  voice  in  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible 
bnt  that  ideas  of  this  nature  should  sprcftd  far  and  wide. 
The  tate  revolutions  in  Europe  have  thrown  up  a  great 
amoimt  of  speculation  of  this  chantcter,  and  an  anusual 
share  of  attenfi'm  Iia^  consequently  lieen  <lrawn  to  the  vari- 
ons  fonns  which  iliese  ideas  have  assumed:  nor  is  this  at- 
tention likely  to  diminish,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  increase 
more  and  more. 

The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  individual  property 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  efpiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  pli^'sieal 
means  of  life  and  enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  inequal- 
ity, bnt  grounded  on  some  prinriplc,  or  supposed  prineiple, 
of  justice  or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so  many  of 
the  existing  social  inequalities,  dependent  on  accident  alone. 
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At  tbe  lieaU  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earlieet  of  those  belong- 
ing to  tho  prc£out  guneratioD,  mu»t  be  placL-d  Mr.  Owen 
and  hi£  followers  M.  lA>ui£  Blancaud  JU.  Cabet  havoiuorc 
FL-wutly  become  coiibpicitouB  lu^  a|)0t>tlc«  of  gimilardocIrincBj 
(rhough  the  fonner  advocates  equality  of  distribution  only 
aa  a  transition  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  jui^ice,  that  all 
^honld  irork  according  to  their  capaeity,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  their  want»).  The  characteristic  name  for  tbic 
ecououiieal  sy&teui  la  Communieiu,  a  word  of  contiucntal' 
origin,  only  of  late  introduced  into  this  country.  The  word 
Socialiflia,  which  originated  among  the  English  Coaimau- 
ists,  and  was  assumed  by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent,  employed  in  a 
lai^cr  sen&c ;  not  necessarily  implying  Communism,  or  the 
entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but  applied  to  ajiy  6y&- 
tern  which  requires  that  the  laud  and  tbe  instruuieuta  of 
production  should  be  the  property,  not  of  JudividnalE,  but 
of  conimunities  or  aseociations,  or  of  the  government. 
Among  such  sj-stcma,  the  two  of  Itigliest  intcllectoal  pro- 
tension  are  those  whitb,  from  the  name  of  their  real  or 
reputed  authors,  liavc  Itecn  called  St.  Simonism  and  Fou- 
rierisni ;  the  former,  defunct  as  a  ^tem,  but  which  during 
the  few  years  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed  the  &eeds 
of  nearly  all  the  SocialUt  tendencies  wLich  have  since 
spread  eo  widely  in  France :  tlic  second,  now  iiouriehing  ia 
the  number,  talent,  and  zeal  of  its  adherents. 


§  3.  "WTiatcver  may  be  tbe  merits  or  defects  of  iheae'i 
various  Echemes,  they  cauziot  be  truly  said  to  be  unprsctl- 
cable.     No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  a  village  com* 
inuniiy,  composed  of  a  few  tliousaud  iuliabitants  cultivating 
in  joint  ownerbhip  tbe  same  extrait  of  land  which  at  preeenl 
feeds  the  number  of  people,  aiid  prodneiug  by  combine 
labour  and  the  most  impri>vcd  processes  the  noanufactured ' 
articles  which  tbey  required,  could  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maiotain  them  in  comfiift ;  and  would- 
£nd  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  if  need  bfl^  exacting,  thcJ 
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QTiontity  of  Inbonr  naeeesAry  for  tliis  pnrijofte,  from  even* 
member  of  tho  ateociation  who  was  capable  of  work. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  u  sygteiu  of  coinmunilj 
of  property  aud  equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  that  each 
person  -would  be  inceiwantly  twcupicd  lit  evaduig  his  fair 
eliare  of  the  work,  points,  uuduiibtudly,  to  u  real  difficulty. 
Bnt  those  who  urge  this  objection,  forget  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  same  difficnlty  exists  under  tho  gyefeni  on  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  bosineaa  of  society  is  now  conducted.  Tlie 
objection  supposes,  that  honest  and  ettieient  labour  is  only 
to  be  had  from  tliosc  who  arc  tJiemsolvcs  iiirlividuftlly  to 
reap  tlie  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how  siimll  a 
part  of  all  the  labour  performed  in  Kngland,  from  the  lowest 
paid  to  the  highest,  ia  done  by  persons  working  fur  their 
own  benefit.  From  the  Iriah  reaper  or  hodman  to  the  chief 
justice  or  the  minititer  of  Etate,  nearly  all  tho  work  of  sucie- 
ly  is  remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixwi  Baloriea.  A  fac- 
tory operative  hue  \ws  personal  interest  in  his  work  than  A 
member  of  a  Comnuiniat  asBociation,  since  he  is  not,  like 
him,  working  for  a  partnership  of  which  ho  ts  himself  a 
member.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  though  the  labour- 
ers themselvi-ft  have  not,  in  moat  cases,  a  i>er8onal  interest 
in  their  work,  they  arc  watclicd  and  6uj>crtntunded,  aud 
thuir  labour  directed,  and  the  mental  part  of  the  labour 
peribnnwi,  by  persons  who  have.  Even  this,  however,  is 
for  from  being  nnivci'sally  the  fact  In  all  public,  and 
many  of  tlio  largest  and  most  8iiccc6M>ful  private  unduilak- 
ings,  not  only  the  labours  of  detail  but  the  control  and  su- 
pcrintundeiicu  are  entrusted  to  salaried  officers.  And  though 
the  '•  mastcr^fl  eye,"  when  the  master  is  vigilant  aud  intelli- 
gent, is  of  proverbial  value,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  in 
a  Socialist  form  or  manufactory,  each  labourer  wonM  be 
under  the  eye  not  of  one  master,  but  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity. In  the  extreme  case  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  not 
performing  the  duo  share  of  work,  the  community  would 
have  the  same  resources  which  societj'  now  has  for  compel- . 
ling  conformity  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  a^socia- 
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tion.  Dismis&al,  tho  only  remedy  at  present,  is  no  rernoJy 
when  any  other  labuiircr  who  niay  bo  ongBged  doea  no  bet- 
ter than  Im  prcdecc^or :  the  power  of  dismissal  only  ena- 
We«  an  eiii]»Ioyer  to  obtain  from  his  workmen  the  cnstom- 
ary  amount  of  laboiu*,  but  that  custoiiiaiy  labour  may  bu  of 
any  degree  of  iueffiuieney.  Even  the  lulwurcr  who  loftea  his 
craployiuent  by  idleueea  or  negligenci^  liaa  nothing  worse 
to  sutler,  in  the  moet  unfavourable  case,  than  the  diacipliuc 
of  a  workliontic,  And  if  the  desire  to  avoid  tin's  be  a  sutlicient 
motive  in  the  one  system,  it  would  be  sufBcient  in  the  other. 
I  am  not  uudervaluiug  tlie  strength  of  the  iueiti^inent  ^iveu 
to  labour  wheii  the  whole  or  n  large  feliarc  of  tlic  bcni-fit  of 
extra  exertion  belongs  to  tlic  labourer.  But  imder  the 
pres^^nt  system  of  industry  this  iueitement,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist.  If  Comnmniatic  labour 
might  be  lesa  vigorous  tlian  that  of  a  j^eaaant  proprietor,  or 
a  workuiati  hibouriug  on  his  own  account,  it  would  prob- 
ably hi!  more  encrgetie  than  that  of  a  labourer  tor  hire,  who 
has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  Tlie  neglect 
by  the  nneducatod  classes  of  labourers  for  hire,  of  the  duties 
which  they  engage  to  perform,  is  in  the  present  etate  of  so- 
ciety most  flagrant.  Now  it  is  an  admitted  condition  of  the 
Conmuuii^t  scheme  that  all  t>hall  be  educateil :  imd  this 
being  supposetl,  the  duties  of  tho  members  of  the  a*«odation 
would  doubtless  be  aa  diligently  performed  as  those  of  tho 
generalit}' of  salaried  officers  in  the  middle  or  hijrherelaaaea; 
who  arc  not  aupiwsed  to  be  necessarily  unfaithful  to  their 
trust,  because  so  long  as  they  are  not  dismisswl,  their  pay  i« 
tlic  same  in  however  la.\  a  manner  their  duty  is  fulfilled. 
Undoubtedlv.  as  a  general  rule,  remuneration  bv  fixed  sala- 
rics  does  not  in  any  elaBs-of  functionaries  produce  the  maxi- 
mum of  zeal :  and  this  is  as  miurh  as  can  be  reasonably  al- 
leged against  Communistic  labour. 

That  even  this  inferiority  would  necessarily  exiat,  ia  by 
no  means  so  certain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are  little 
used  to  enriy  their  nu'nds  beyond  tho  state  of  things  with 
wbicli  tliey  are  Ikmiliar.    Mankind  are  capable  of  a  iar 
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grpfltcT  nmount  of  ptiblic  spirit  than  the  prewnt  ago  is  ac- 
customed to  ftuppose  possible,  llistonr  bears  witness  to  the 
success  with  which  large  bodies  of  human  beings  may  be 
trained  to  feel  the  public  interest  their  own.  Aud  no  soil 
cuiild  be  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  n  feeling, 
than  a  Communist  nssociatton,  siuce  nil  tlic  ambition,  and 
tho  IkkIjI}'  and  mental  activity,  vrliioh  ore  now  exerted  En 
the  pursuit  of  separate  and  self- regarding  interests,  wuiild 
require  another  tiphere  of  emplovment,  and  would  naturally 
find  it  iu  the  ]iiirsuit  of  the  general  benefit  of  the  eomumn- 
ity.  Tlie  same  cause,  so  otlen  assigned  in  explanatiou  of 
the  de\'otion  of  the  Catholic  priest  or  monk  to  the  interest 
of  his  order — that  he  has  no  interest  apart  from  it — would, 
under  Communism,  attach  the  citizen  to  tlie  commimity. 
And  indL-pendently  of  the  public  motive,  everj-  membei'  of 
the  assoeiation  would  be  amenable  to  tho  most  univereal, 
and  one  of  the  Ftrongcst,  of  personal  motives,  that  of  pubhc 
opinion.  Tlie  force  of  tliia  motive  in  detcrrinp  from  any  act 
or  omission  positively  reproved  by  the  community,  no  one  is 
likely  to  deny  ;  but  the  power  also  of  emulation,  in  exciting 
to  the  moi>t  strenuous  exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  approba- 
tion and  adniinition  of  others,  is  home  witness  to  by  experi- 
ence in  every  situation  in  which  human  beings  publicly 
compete  with  one  another,  even  if  it  be. in  things  frivolous, 
or  from  which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.  A  cunle^t,  who 
can  do  most  for  the  common  good,  is  not  tlie  kind  of  com- 
petition which  Sociatifits  repudiate.  To  what  extent,  there- 
fore, the  energ}'  of  labour  would  bo  <liniinished  by  Com- 
munism, or  whether  in  the  long  nm  it  would  be  diminislicd 
at  all,  must  be  considered  for  the  present  an  undecided 
question. 

Another  of  tlie  objections  to  Communism  is  similar  to 
that,  Fo  often  urged  against  poor-laws :  that  if  everj'  mem- 
ber of  the  annmunity  were  Hssured  of  subsistence  for  Iiim- 
self  and  any  numl>er  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
willingness  to  work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mankind  wonld  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would 
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start  forward  at  o  rato  which  would  reduce  the  oommnnity 
thruu>;h  Buccuseivo  stages  of  incrcaaiig  dUcomtWrt  to  actual 
Btan'ntion.  There  would  certainly  be  much  prornid  for  UitB 
appndicuHion  it'Communism  provided  no  motivus  of  restraint, 
equivalcDt  to  those  which  it  would  take  away.  But  Coin- 
lUBnism  is  prociaelj  the  state  of  things  in  wluch  opioion 
might  be  expected  to  declare  itgelf  with  grcatval  intensity 
againgt  thia  kind  of  eelfiah  intemperance.  An  augiueuta- 
tioii  of  iiinnhcrs  which  dimiuiahed  tlic  comfort  or  increased 
the  toil  uf  tho  m&ee,  would  then  caoee  (which  now  it  docs 
not)  immediate  and  nnmistakeable  inconvenience  to  every  in- 
dindual  in  tlic  assottiation  ;  inconvenience  which  could  not 
then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of  employers,  or  the  unjust 
jjrivileges  of  tho  rich.  In  &ueh  alteix-d  circmiistauees  opin- 
ion eould  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and  if  reprubalion  did  not 
suffice,  to  repre^  by  penalties  of  some  descri)rtion,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  Belf-indiilpence  at  the  ex|)enBu  of  the 
community.  Tlic  CommutiiBlic  scheme,  inetcad  of  being 
peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from  danger  of 
over-]>opnlation,  has  the  recommendation  of  tending  in  an 
especial  degree  to  tlio  prevention  of  that  evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  tlmt  of  Hurly  a]>]>ortioiung  the 
labour  of  tlie  cujiimuiiity  among  its  members.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  by  %vhat  Btandard  arc  they  to  bo 
measured  one  ngaiuBt  another?  Wiio  Is  tojndgelmw  much 
cotton  spinning,  or  distributing  goods  from  the  stores,  or 
bricklaying,  or  cliimney  sweeping,  is  equivalent  to  so  mucli 
ploughing?  Tlie  diflieulty  of  making  the  adjutitiiient  be- 
tween different  qualities  of  labour  in  eo  strongly  felt  by 
Communist  writcrp,  tliat  they  have  usually  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  tluit  all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  uscftil  labour;  an  arrangement  which  b}'  put- 
ting an  end  to  tlie  division  of  omplnymeiits,  would  sacrifice  so 
much  of  the  advantage  of  co-operative  production  m  greatly 
to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  labour,  llcsidea,  even  in 
tho  *Mune  kind  of  work,  nominal  equality  of  lalxmr  would  be 
(■0  great  a  real  ine»]uality,  that  tbe  feeling  of  justice  would 
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revolt  against  its  being  enforced.  AH  persons  are  not 
equally  £t  tor  all  luboiir ;  aud  the  same  quantity  of  kbour 
is  an  unequal  burthen  on  tke  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
Imrdy  und  the  delicate^  the  quick  and  tiie  %\ow,  the  dull  and 
the  intelligutit. 

Bnt  these  difficulties,  though  real,  are  not  necessarily  in- 
anperahle.  The  apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength  and 
capncities  of  individually  the  mitigation  of  a  general  rule  to 
provide  for  cases  in  whicli  it  would  operate  harshly,  are  not 
problems  to  which  human  intelllgonce.  guided  by  a  sense 
of  jui^tiee,  would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst  and  moBt 
unjust  arrangement  Aviiich  eould  \tp.  mndc  of  tiieso  points,  un- 
der a  Byatcm  aiming  at  equality,  Tvonld  be  so  far  short  of  the 
inequality  and  injufetice  with  which  labour  (not  to  ftpeak  of 
remuneration)  is  now  apportioned,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
eotintiiig  ill  the  compariison.  We  must  remember  too  that 
Couiraunism,  aa  a  Bystem  of  aocicty,  exists  only  in  idiai;  that 
its  difiieulLics,  at  preaent,  arc  mnrli  liotter  understood  than 
its  resoiircett ;  and  tliat  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only  begin- 
ning to  contrive  the  means  of  oi^anizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to 
overcome  the  one  and  derive  the  greatest  adrantnge  from 
the  otier. 

liy  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Com- 
munism witli  all  ita  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society 
with  all  its  sulleriags  and  in  justiec^v ;  if  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate proiM^rty  neccsearily  carrii-d  with  it  as  a  conBcquenoe, 
that  the  produce  of  lalnmr  should  be  apportiouetl  as  we  now 
see  it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labour — the  lai^est 
portions  to  thot<e  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  uest 
largest  to  those  who^c  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so  in  a 
descending  wale,  the  remuneration  dwindled  as  the  work 
grows  harder  and  more  disagreeable,  until  the  moat  fatiguing 
and  eximufiting  bwHly  laljour  cannot  eonnt  with  certainty 
on  being  able  to  earn  even  the  neees-saries  of  life  ;  if  this,  or 
Communism,  were  the  alternative,  all  the  difficnllies,  great 
or  small,  of  Communism,  would  l>e  bnt  as  du3t  in  the  bal- 
ance.    But  to  make  the  comparison  applicable,  we  must 
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compare  Cominunieni  at  its  beet,  with  tlio  ri-pineof  indirid- 
nal  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  ns  it  might  bo  made.  The 
principle  of  private  property  lias  never  yet  had  a  liiir  trial  in 
any  country ;  and  less  so,  perliaps,  in  this  country  than  in 
some  others.  The  social  arraiigemunta  of  modem  Europe 
commenced  from  a,  distribution  of  property  which  was  the 
refiuJt,  not  of  just  partition,  or  acquisition  by  industry,  but 
of  conq^uc8t  and  violence:  nnd  notwithstanding  what  indus- 
try li!i8  been  doing  for  many  ueiituriea  to  modify  the  work 
of  force,  the  system  Btill  retains  many  and  largo  traces  of  its 
origin.  Tlic  laws  of  property  have  never  yet  conibrmed  lo 
tlie  principles  on  whicli  the  justiiication  of  ])rivatc  projierty 
veets.  They  have  made  property  of  things  which  nev^ 
ought  to  he  property,  and  nbsohite  proi)erl>-  where  only  a 
qualified  projierly  ought  to  exist.  Thoy  liave  not  lield  the 
balance  fairly  between  human  beings,  but  have  heaped  im- 
pediments upon  some,  to  give  advnntage  to  others ;  they 
have  purposely  fostered  inequalities,  and  prevented  nil  from 
starting  fair  in  the  race.  Tliat  all  should  indeed  start  on 
perfectly  ei|ual  terms,  is  inconHstent  with  any  law  of  pri- 
vate property :  Imt  if  as  nincih  pains  b^  has  been  taken  to 
aggravate  the  inequality  of  ehancps  ariging  from  the  natural 
working  of  tlie  principle,  had  been  taken  to  temper  that  in- 
equality by  every  means  not  snhversive  of  the  principle  it- 
self; if  the  tendency  of  legislation  bad  l>oen  to  favour  the 
diffusion,  instead  of  the  concentration  of  wealth — to  encour- 
age the  subdivision  of  the  large  masses,  instead  of  striving 
to  keep  them  together ;  tlic  principle  of  individual  property 
would  lijvve  been  found  to  have  no  necessary  ctmiiexion  with 
the  physical  and  social  evila  which  almost  all  Sociali&t  writ^ 
en  asctuiiie  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Private  property,  in  every  defence  made  of  it,  is  sup- 
posed to  nu'an,  the  guarantee  to  individuals  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labour  and  attstinence.  Tiie  gimranteo  to  them 
of  tlie  fruits  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  others,  tran&- 
mitted  to  them  without  any  merit  or  exertion  of  their  own, 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  institution,  but  a  mcro  incidental 
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conswiiience,  which  when  it  reaches  a  certain  height,  (Iocb 
not  promote,  but  conflicts  with  the  end*  which  i\,n<lor  pri- 
vate property  legitimate.  To  judge  of  the  final  destination 
<jf  tlie  institution  of  property,  we  must  itupposo  everything 
rectified,  which  causvs  the  institution  to  work  in  a  niauuer 
opposed  to  that  cqmiahle  i»riueiple,  of  prujwrtion  between 
remuneration  and  exertion,  on  which  in  every  vindication 
of  it  that  will  bear  the  light,  it  ia  aBHUined  to  be  grounded. 
Wo  must  also  suppose  two  conditioiiii  realized,  without 
which  neither  Commniu'sm  nor  any  other  laws  or  institu- 
tions couhl  juftke  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind  other 
than  di><^dL'd  and  lui^Hiralflc.  One  of  these  conditions  is,! 
univer&al  education  ;  the  other,  a  due  limitation  of  the  num-j 
borA  of  tlie  ctHninunity.  With  theBO,  there  couhl  Iw  no  pov/ 
erty  even  under  the  present  social  institutions :  and  thea 
being  supposed,  the  question  of  socialism  t»  not,  a»  gcn( 
stated  by  Sociahst**,  a  fiueiition  of  flying  to  the  sole  refuge 
againiit  tlie  evjU  whi<-h  now  bear  down  hunianity  ;  but  & 
mere  question  of  comparative  advantages,  which  futurity 
mutit  dutt'nnine.  We  are  too  ignorant  i.-ither  of  wliat  indi- 
vidual agency  in  its  i>C6t  form,  or  Socialism  in  ite>  butit  form, 
can  accomplish^  to  be  qualifietl  to  decide  which  of  the  twoi 
will  1m;  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society. 

If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  the  deeirtion  will  prob- 
ably depend  mainly  on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  tlie 
two  systems  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  amount  of  human 
hburty  and  spontaneity.  Atlcr  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
asiiurc^l,  Uic  next  in  strength  of  Uie  personal  wants  of  human 
beings  ie  liberty ;  and  (unlike  the  physical  wants,  which  as 
civilization  advances  become  more  moderate  and  more 
anKiiublt;  to  control)  it  increases  instead  of  diminishing  in 
intensity,  as  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  faculties  are 
more  developed.  Tlio  perfection  Wth  of  social  arrange- 
ments and  of  practical  morality  woidd  be,  to  secure  to  all 
persons  complete  independence  and  fcedom  of  action,  sub' 
jcct  to  no  rcMrietion  but  tliat  of  not  doing  injury  to  others : 
and  the  education  which  taught  or  the  social  institutions 
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•which  required  them  to  exchange  the  control  of  their  own 
actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or  affluence,  or  to  re- 
nounce liberty  for  the  sake  of  eqnality,  would  deprive  them 
of  one  of  the  moat  elevated  character! stiea  of  human  nature. 
It  remains  to  be  tliscorcred  how  far  the  presemitiou  of  this 
I'll anurt eristic  would  be  found  compatible  with  the  Com- 
munistic organisation  of  society.  No  doubt,  tlm,  like  all 
other  objections  to  the  Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  cxa^gcrat* 
ed.  Tlic  members  of  the  as6«)ciaiion  necil  not  bi;  require*! 
to  live  together  more  than  they  do  now,  nor  need  they  be 
controlled  in  tlic  disposal  of  their  individual  share  of  the 
produce,  and  of  the  probably  large  amount  of  leisure  which, 
if  they  limited  their  production  to  things  really  worth  pro- 
ducing, they  would  i»«3«sc88.  Individuals  need  not  ho 
chained  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a  particular  locality.  The 
restraints  of  Commnniton  wonld  be  freedom  in  comparison 
Willi  the  present  eonditiou  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
rnce.  The  generality  of  labourers  in  this;  and  luoet  other 
oonntries,  have  iis  little  choice  of  occTipation  or  freedom  of 
locomotion,  arc  practically  as  dcjwndent  on  fixed  rules  and 
on  the  will  of  others,  a^  they  could  be  oo  any  system  short 
of  actual  slavery ;  to  say  notliing  of  the  entire  dome«tJu  sub- 
jection of  one  lialf  the  species,  to  which  it  is  the  signal  hon- 
our of  Owenism  and  most  other  furms  of  Socialiem  that  they 
assign  equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  the  hither- 
to dominant  sex.  Butut  is  not  by  comparison  with  the 
present  bad  stjite  of  society  that  the  claims  of  Communigm 
can  be  estimated  ;  nor  is  it  suflicieut  that  it  Bhonld  promise 
greater  personal  and  mental  freedom  than  is  now  eiijoyed 
by  those  who  have  not  enough  of  either  to  deserve  the 
name.  The  queetion  is,  whetlier  there  would  Ire  any  asy- 
lum left  for  individuality  of  character ;  whetlier  public 
opinion  would  not  be  a  ti'rannicnl  yoke ;  whether  the  abeo* 
hitc  dependence  of  each  on  all,  and  surveillance  of  each  by 
all,  wonld  not  grind  all  down  into  a  tame  uniformity  of 
I  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  |  Tliis  is  already  one  of  tho 
[glaring  evils  of  the  existing  ptate  of  society,  notwitlist&uding 
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a  rauoh  gi'cater  divcreity  of  education  and  jnirsuits,  and  a 
iiiiich  ktits  aWolute  depeudciiL-ti  uf  tlie  iudividiial  on  the 
maaa,  than  would  exiAt  in  tlic  Communistii*  n'gime.  Xo 
society  ill  uliich  eoccntricity  is  a  matter  of  reproach,  can 
\)e  in  a  wholesome  state.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  wheth- 
er the  CV>miniiiii6tic  belieme  would  b'f  coneietcnt  with  that 
Biultiibrm  development  of  human  nature,  those  nianiluld 
nnlikoncfiscR,  that  diversity  ot'tastCR  and  talents,  and  rancty 
of  intellectuiil  {wjinls  uf  view,  which  not  only  form  a  great 
part  of  the  interest  of  human  life,  bnt  by  bringing  intcllectB 
into  stinuilating  collision,  and  by  presenting  to  each  innu- 
luerahlo  uotiuufi  that  he  would  nut  have  conceived  of  hini- 
Bclf,  arc  the  maia&priug  of  mental  and  moral  progression. 


g  4.  I  have  thus  for  confined  my  obBen'ationB  to  the 
Communistic  doctrine,  which  forma  the  extreme  limit  of 
Socialism  ;  according  to  which  not  only  the  inatmmcnt  of 
production,  tlie  land  and  capital,  are  the  joint  property  of 
the  community,  but  the  produce  ia  divided  and  the  labour 
apportioned,  as  itir  as  possible,  equally,  llie  objections, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  to  whicli  Swialism  is  liable, 
apply  to  this  form  of  it  in  their  pfreatest  force.  The  other 
varieties  of  Socialism  imiinly  differ  from  Communism,  in 
not  relying  solely  on  what  M.  Louiit  Blanc  calls  the  point  of 
honour  of  induetry,  but  retaining  more  or  lew  of  the  incen- 
ttvefi  to  labour  derived  &om  private  pecuniary  interest. 
Thus  it  is  already  a  modification  of  the  strict  theor}'  of  Com- 
munism, when  the  principle  is  professed  of  projiortioning 
remuneration  to  labour.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  France  to  carry  Socialism  into  practical  effect,  by 
associations  of  workmen  manufacturing  on  their  own  ao- 
OQunt,  moetly  began  by  sharing  the  remuneration  equally, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  tlie  indi- 
vidual :  but  in  almost  cvci*y  case  this  plan  was  after  a  short 
time  abandoned,  and  recourse  was  had  to  working  by  the 
piece.  Tlie  original  principle  ajipeals  to  a  higher  standard 
of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  n  much  higher  moral  condition 
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of  human  nature.  TLe  projiortioning  of  remiineration  to 
work  dimo,  ig  realiy  just,  only  in  so  far  as  the  more  or  less 
of  the  work  is  a  matter  of  choiec :  when  it  dependfi  on 
nntnral  difference  of  Btreitgth  or  capaeity,  thia  principle  of 
remuneration  is  in  itself  an  injustice :  it  is  giving  to  those 
n-lio  have ;  asAigntug  moat  to  those  who  arc  already  inoet 
favoured  hy  nature.  Considered,  however,  as  a  compromise 
with  the  svlfiah  t^-pe  of  character  formed  l>y  the  present 
frliindard  of  morality,  and  fostered  by  the  existing  social 
inetilulions,  it  is  highly  expedient  ;  and  until  edncatitm 
shall  have  been  entirely  regt'iieruted,  is;  far  more  likely  to 
prove  immediately  Bucceasful,  than  &u  attempt  at  a  higher 
ideal. 

The  two  elaborate  fonns  of  non-communistic  Socialism 
known  as  St.  Simonisui  and  Fourieriem,  are  totally  free  from 
the  objections  usually  ur<red  against  Communism ;  and 
though  tliey  are  open  to  others  of  their  own,  yet  by  the 
great  intellectital  power  which  in  many  respcfts  distin- 
guishes tliein,  and  by  their  large  and  philosophic  treatment 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  fiocioty  and  moral- 
ity, they  may  justly  be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable 
productions  ttf  the  paat  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Simonian  sclicme  does  not  contemplate  an  equal, 
but  an  unequal  division  of  the  pmduce ;  it  tloes  not  propose 
that  all  should  he  m-eiipied  alike,  bat  differently,  aeooniing 
to  tJieir  vocation  or  capacity ;  the  function  of  each  being 
asftigned,  like  grades  in  a  regiment,  by  the  choice  of  the 
directing  authority,  and  tbe  remuneration  being  by  salary, 
proportioned  to  the  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  that  antlior- 
ity,  of  the  function  itself,  and  the  merits  of  the  person  who 
fulfils  it.  For  the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body,  different 
plans  might  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the  etusentials  of 
the  S3*stcm.  It  might  Iw  appointed  by  popular  snffrage. 
In  the  idea  of  the  original  authors,  the  rulers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  persons  of  genius  and  virtue,  who  obtained 
the  Yoluutaiy  adhesion  of  the  re^t  by  the  force  of  mental 
FU]>criority.     That    the   scheme  might   in   some  pecidiar 
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sUtse  of  eociety  work  with  advantage,  is  not  iniprobablo. 
There  is  indeed  a  tiucceesful  experiment,  of  n  tH>niewhnt 
Bimilai'  kind,  on  itseord,  to  whicli  1  liave  once  alluded ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraipiay.  A  race  of  savages, 
belonsing  to  a  portion  of  mankind  more  avere«  to  i!On- 
secntivo  exerrion  for  a  distant  object  than  any  other 
authentically  known  to  tis,  was  brought  under  the  mental 
dominion  of  civilized  and  instructed  men  who  were 
united  among  tlicm&elves  by  a  Bystcm  of  communily  of 
goods.  Tu  the  abeolute  authority  of  thctie  men  they  rever- 
entially Buljmitted  themselves,  and  were  induced  by  them  to 
learn  tlie  arte  uf  civilized  life,  and  to  practise  labovjs  for  the 
community,  wliidi  no  inducement  that  could  have  l>een 
oficred  wonld  have  prevailed  ou  them  to  pmctiec  for  them- 
selves. This  social  Bvetom  wsm  of  short  duration,  being  pre- 
maturely destroyed  by  diplomatic  arranfri'mcnts  and  foreign 
force.  That  it  could  bo  brought  into  action  at  all  woa  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  immense  distaneu  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  intellect  which  separated  the  few  rulers  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  ndcd,  without  any  intermediate  orders,  either 
social  or  intellectual.  lu  any  other  circumstances  it  wouhl 
probably  Imve  been  a  complete  failure.  Tt  supposes  an 
absolute  deitpotism  in  the  heads  of  tJiu  association  j  which 
wonld  probiiblv  not  be  much  improved  if  the  depositaries  of 
the  d«.'i«polii<ni  (contrarj'  to  the  views  of  The  authors  of  the 
eyetem)  were  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
result  of  a  popular  cunvaee.  But  to  Buppo«i  tliat  one  or  a 
few  human  beings,  howsoever  selected,  could,  by  whatever 
machinery  of  snljorflinatc  agency,  be  qualified  to  adapt  each 
person's  work  to  hia  capacity,  and  proportion  each  person's 
remuueration  to  his  merits — to  be.  in  fact,  the  dispensers  of 
dietribativc  justice  to  ever}"  member  of  a  community;  or 
that  any  use  which  they  could  make  of  this  power  would 
give  general  satisfaction,  or  would  be  submitted  to  without 
thf;  (lid  of  force — is  a  supposition  almost  too  chimerical  to  be 
reasoned  against.  A  fixed  rule.  like  that  of  equality,  might 
bo  ac<|uie«cc<^l  in,  and  so  might  chance,  or  nn  cxtomal  neces- 
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81^ ;  but  that  a  bantll'ul  of  human  beinga  ehoiihl  weigli 
everyhody  in  the  balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  ]vs6  to 
another  at  their  sole  pleasuro  and  juUgmcnt,  would  not  ho 
bunie,  unless  fh>m  persona  believed  to  bo  more  tliati  men, 
and  bael%i.-d  b^'  supernatural  tcrrorii. 

The  iiiutst  Bkilt'ully  cunibiiiedf  uud  with  the  greatest  fore- 
eight  of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  Socialifim,  is  that  coni- 
mouly  knoim  as  Fouricrism.  This  gyetem  doe«  not  coa- 
tenijilatc  the  abolition  of  private  properly,  nor  oven  of 
iiilieritauce :  on  the  coutrar^s  it  avowedly  takes  into  consid- 
eration, aB  an  element  in  tlio  diivtrilnition  of  the  produce, 
capital  aa  well  as  labour.  It  proposes  that  the  operations  of 
industry  should  be  carried  on  by  associations  of  about  two 
thousand  members,  combining  thtir  labour  on  a  district  of 
about  u  tquare  league  iu  extout,  under  tlie  guidance  of 
chiefs  eelocted  by  themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a  ccrtaia 
mininium  is  first  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  every  mem- 
]>er  of  the  conmimiity,  whctlicr  Ciiiwble  or  not  of  labour. 
The  roniaindcp  of  the  produce  is  shared  in  certain  ])ropor- 
tions,  to  be  determined  beforehand,  among  the  three  ele- 
ments, Labour,  Capitul,  and  Talent. 

The  capital  of  the  community  may  be  owned  iu  une<jual 
&harc#  by  ditferent  members,  who  would  in  that  case  re- 
ceive, as  in  any  other  joint-stock  compimy,  proportional  divi- 
dends. The  claini  of  oadi  person  on  tlio  share  of  the  prod- 
uce apportioned  to  talent,  is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
wliich  the  individual  occupies  in  tlie  several  groups  of 
labourer  to  wliich  he  or  she  belongs ;  tliesc  grades  being  in 
all  cases  conferred  by  tlie  choice  of  his  or  her  oonipaniooB. 
The  remuneration,  when  receiveil,  would  not  of  neuesfiity  Iw 
expende*!  or  enjoyed  in  common  ;  there  would  be  sepanUe 
tnenages  for  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no  other  commu- 
nity of  living  is  contemplated,  than  tliat  all  the  members  of 
tho  association  should  reside  iu  the  same  pile  of  buildings ; 
for  fiftving  of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in  building,  but 
ill  every  branch  of  domestic  economy  ;  and  in  order  that, 
the  whole  buying  and  Belling  operations  of  tho  community 
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l>eing  performed  by  a  single  Bgont,  llic  cnonnou3  portion  of 
Ui«  produce  of  industry  now  carried  off  by  tlic  profits  ol" 
mere  distributors  migbt  be  rednccd  to  tbc  smallest  amount 
potsiblo. 

This  RyBtcin,  unLike  Conunuiusm,  does  not,  in  thtwry  at 
least,  witlidniw  any  of  tbo  motives  to  exertion  which  exist 
in  the  present  state  of  tjuciuty.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ar- 
rangoment  worked  accordinf»  to  the  iutentiona  of  its  eon- 
trivcrs,  it  would  even  strengthen  tliosc  motives ;  since  each 
pcnsou  would  have  inucb  more  certainty  of  reaping  individu- 
ally the  fruits  of  increased  ekitl  or  energy,  bodily  or  mental, 
than  under  the  preseiit  social  arraiigoniontA  can  he  felt  by 
any  but  those  who  arc  in  the  tnoat  advantagcoua  positions, 
or  to  whom  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  oDlinarily 
favourably.  The  Fouricrtsts,  however,  have  still  another 
resource.  They  beli*ivc  that  they  Iiave  solved  the  great  and 
fundamental  problem  of  rendering  labour  attractive.  That 
this  is  not  imprnnticablc,  they  contend  by  very  strong 
ftrgimients;  in  particular  by  one  wliieli  tbcy  have  iu  com- 
mon with  the  Owenites,  viz.  that  scarcely  any  labour,  how- 
over  severe,  undergone  by  human  beings  for  the  sake  of 
sub&iittcncc,  exceeds  in  intensity  that  which  otlicr  human 
beings,  whoso  gub&isteuce  is  already  provided  for,  are  found 
ready  oud  cvou  eager  to  undergo  for  pleasm-o.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  must  tignilieaiit  fact,  and  one  from  wliich  tlio 
student  in  social  pliilosophy  may  draw  important  instruc- 
tion. Bnt  the  argument  fbimdcd  on  it  may  easily  bo 
stretched  too  far.  If  occnpatioiis  full  of  discomfort  aud 
fatigue  are  freely  pursued  by  many  j>ersons  as  amusements, 
who  does  not  st-e  that  they  are  amusements  exactly  because 
they  arc  pursued  froely,  and  may  bo  discontinnod  at  pleas- 
ure I  The  liberty  of  quitting  n  position  often  makes  tlie 
whole  difference  between  its  being  painful  and  pleoanrablc. 
Many  a  person  remains  in  the  same  town,  street,  or  bon$o 
from  January  to  December,  without  a  wish  or  a  thought 
tcuding  towards  removal,  who,  if  confined  to  that  same 
place  by  the  mandate  of  authority,  would  find  the  imprison- 
ment absolutely  iatolerable. 
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Aceording:  to  the  Fonricrists,  Bcnrcelj  nny  kind  of  tiscfnl 
labour  is  naturally  and  ncrcfifiarily  dieagreenble,  unless  it  is 
either  regarded  as  dishonoamble,  or  is  iinnioderute  in  degree, 
or  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  cmulAtioii. 
KxcCBsive  toil  ueoda  not,  llicy  contend,  be  undergone  by  atiy 
one,  in  a  society  iu  which  tlicre  would  be  no  idle  claea,  and 
no  lalKuir  wasted,  na  bo  enormoua  an  amount  of  labour  is 
now  wnstod,  in  usi-lcii-s  thingi? ;  and  where  full  ndvant 
would  be  taken  of  the  power  of  associaliuu,  both  in  increase' 
ing  the  efliciency  of  production,  atid  iu  economizing  cou- 
fiumption.  The  other  requisites  for  rendering  Inliour  nt-. 
tractive  would,  they  think,  bo  found  in  the  execution  of  all 
lalKtur  by  Boeial  grou|>8,  to  any  number  of  which  the  »aine 
individual  might  simultaneously  Itclong,  at  bis  or  her  own 
choice :  their  grade  in  each  being  determined  by  the  degree 
of  service  which  they  were  found  capable  of  reudenng,  as 
appreciated  by  the  suiTrages  of  their  eoniradts.  It  is  in* 
foiTcd  from  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
niemWr  of  tlic  community  would  be  attached  to  eeveral 
grou|is,  employing  tliem&elvca  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion, some  Ix)dily,  others  nicntid,  and  would  be  capable  of 
occupying  a  higli  place  in  some  one  or  mow ;  eo  that  a  real 
equality,  or  eometbing  more  nearly  approaching  to  it  tban 
niiglit  at  first  be  supposed,  would  practically  result :  not; 
fruui  the  coiiipreEsion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  larc 
possible  development,  of  the  vnriouB  natural  6uperioriti( 
residing  iu  each  individual. 

Even  from  m  brief  an  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that 
this  system  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by 
wliich  human  action,  even  in  the  present  imfK-rfcct  state  of 
moral  and  ititellcctual  cultivation,  is  inilucnccd;  and  that  it 
would  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  snc- 
ecs^,  or  unfitted  to  i-ealitca  great  part  of  the  hopes  founded 
on  it  by  its  parlig^n?.  \Witli  rcgai-d  to  this,  as  to  all  otlier 
varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be  desired,  and  to  which 
they  have  a  just  claim,  is  opportunity  of  trial.  They  are  all 
capable  of  being  tried  on  a  moderate  Ecale,  and  at  no  risk, 
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either  pei"3onal  or  pecuniar}-,  to  any  except  those  who  try 
them.    It  is  for  experience  to  determine  how  far  or  ho 
Boon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible  systems  of  eommnnit 
of  property  will  be  fitted  to  eubstituto  itself  for  the  "  organ 
zation  of  industry  "  based  on  private  ownership  of  land  an 
capital.     In  the  meantime  w^e  may,  without  attempting  t  p 
limit  the  ultimate  capabilities  of  human  nature,  affirm,  tha  ; 
the  political  economist,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  wil 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded  on  private  property 
and  individual  competition ;  and  that  the  object  to  be  prin^ 
cipally  aimed  at  in  the  present  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment, is  not  the  subversion  of  the  system  of  individual  prop- 
erty, but  the  improvement  of  it,  and  the  full  participation 
of  every  member  of  the  community  in  its  benefits. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BAire  SUBJECT  COXTIXOD. 


g  1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  is  included  iu  the 
idea  of  private  jmiperty,  and  Uy  what  consHlerations  the  ai>- 
plication  of  the  priiiifiple  nhoiild  ho  Ipfiundetl. 

The  institution  of  pruperty,  when  limited  to  its  essential 
elements,  consitits  in  the  recognition,  in  each  pcison,  of  ft 
rijfUt  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of  wliat  lie  or  she  have  pro- 
duced by  their  own  exortiona,  or  received  eitlicr  hy  gift  or 
by  fair  agreement,  without  force  or  frnuil,  from  those  who 
produced  it.  The  foundation  of  the  wliolc  is,  the  right  of 
pi-oducers  to  what  they  thenieelvcs  have  produced.  It  may 
be  objected,  therefore,  to  the  institution  as  it  now  exists,  that 
it  recognises  rights  of  property  in  individiiahi  over  tilings 
wliich  they  have  not  produced.  For  example  (it  may  be 
said)  the  operatives  in  a  manufactory  create,  hy  their  labour 
and  skill,  the  whole  produce;  yet,  instead  of  its  belon^ng 
to  thoni,  the  law  gives  them  only  their  stipulated  hire,  and 
transfers  the  j^rodnco  to  some  one  who  ha^  merely  supplied 
the  funds,  without  perhaps  contributing  anything  to  the 
work  itself,  even  in  the  form  of  superintendence.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of  manufacniro  h  only  one 
of  the  conditions  whieh  must  combine  for  the  production  of 
the  commodity.  Tlie  laliour  cannot  lie  carried  on  without 
materials  and  machinery,  nor  without  a  stock  of  necessaries 
provided  in  advance,  to  maintain  the  labourer)}  during  the 
production.  All  tliese  things  are  the  fruits  of  previous 
labour.    If  the  labourers  were  pussesseil  of  them,  tliey 
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would  not  need  to  divide  the  produpe  with  any  one;  but 
while  they  have  them  not,  an  equivalent  iiiu^t  l>o  given  to 
those  wlio  have,  both  for  the  antcccHkrU  Iftbour,  and  for  tho 
abstinence  by  wbicli  the  produce  of  tliat  labour,  instead  of 
lieing  oxpcndpd  on  indnlgenre?,  has  been  reserved  for  this 
nse.  Tlie  capital  may  not  have  been,  and  in  most  eases  was 
not,  created  by  the  labonr  and  abstinence  of  the  present 
jjoeseewr ;  but  it  waa  created  by  the  labonr  and  abstinence 
of  some  former  peret»n,  wlio  may  indeed  have  been  wrong- 
fully dispoescpsed  of  it,  but  who,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  much  more  probably  tran-sfcrrwl  his  claims  to  the 
present  capitalist  by  gift  or  voluntary  contract:  and  the 
abstinence  nt  least  mnst  have  been  continued  by  each  mc- 
cessivo  owner,  down  to  tlic  pr«Bent.  If  it  be  said,  as  it  may 
with  truth,  that  those  who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  an  advantngu  which  they  have  in  no  way  dt*- 
ftcrved,  over  tho  industriona  wbofio  prodcceasora  have  not 
[left  them  anything;  I  not  only  admit,  but  strenuounly  con- 
Ftend,  that  this  nneamcd  advantage  ahonld  be  curtailed,  a» 
much  as  is  consistent  with  jnstice  to  those  who  thought  fit- 
to  dispone  of  their  savings  by  giving  them  to  their  dewend- 
aiits.  But  while  it  is  tmc  that  the  labourers  are  at  a  disad- 
Tantago  compared  witli  those  whose  predeceseors  hare 
savwl.  it  is  also  true  that  the  laljourcra  are  far  bettor  off 
than  if  those  predecessors  Iiad  not  saved.  Tlicy  share  in 
the  advantage,  though  not  to  an  efjual  extent  with  llie  in- 
heritors. TIio  tcnns  of  co-npcration  between  present  labour 
and  the  fruits  of  post  labour  and  saving,  arc  a  subject  for 
adjustment  between  the  two  pnrtics.  Eacli  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  Tlie  capitalist  can  do  nothing  without  labourers, 
nor  the  Inbnurers  without  capitdl.  If  the  labourers  compete 
for  employment,  the  capitalists  on  their  jiart  com|M'te  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
country.  Competition  is  often  epoken  of  as  if  it  were  neces- 
wirily  a  cause  of  misery  and  degradation  to  the  lalwuring 
class ;  as  if  high  wages  were  not  precisely  aa  much  a  prod- 
uct of  competition  as  low  wages.    Tlio  renmneration  of 
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labour  is  as  niucli  tbo  rcKuU  of  the  l»w  of  t;unipolilion  in  tlic 
Unitixl  States,  Wi  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  luuok  more  complutfly 
BO  tluin  in  Kiiglaiid. 

Tlie  right  of  property  includc*s,  then,  tlio  frcpdom  of 
acquiring  by  poiitract.  Tlie  right  of  each  to  what  he  haa  pro- 
diice<l,  implies  a  right  to  what  has  been  prodnced  by  otliers, 
if  obtained  by  tbcir  free  coue«ut ;  tines  tlie  producers  must 
either  have  piveu  it  from  good  will,  or  excliangcd  it  for 
what  they  esteemed  an  equivalent,  and  to  pitiVpni  them, 
from  doing  eo  would  be  to  iril'ringe  their  right  of  property  In 
the  product  of  their  own  industry. 

g  S.  Before  proceeding  to  roimder  the  tliiugfi  whicb 
the  priuciplo  of  individual  pivi^erty  dues  not  iuelude,  we 
mudt  bpoeify  one  more  thing  which  it  does  iiielude:  and  tbifi 
id  ihat  a  title,  after  a  certain  peiiod,  should  be  given  by  pre- 
scription. According  to  the  AuidaEnental  idea  of  property, 
indeed,  nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  which  has  been 
ac^iuired  by  force  or  fraud,  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of 
a  jprior  title  veslcd  in  some  other  person  ;  but  it  is  nece^eaiy 
to  the  security  of  rightful  posbttsons,  that  tliey  should  nut  be 
molested  by  charges  of  wrongful  acquisition,  when  liy  the 
lapse  of  time  witnesses  must  have  periiiliod  or  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  real  character  of  the  trflnsaction  can  no  longer 
be  cleyivd  up.  Posaesaion  which  has  not  been  legally  iptes- 
tioned  within  a  moderate  number  of  yeara,  ought  to  be,  aa , 
by  the  lawa  of  all  nations  It  is,  a  complete  title.  Even  wbctt 
the  acquisition  was  wrongful,  tlio  dispossession,  after  a  gen- 
eration has  elapsed,  of  the  probably  lond  Jifh  jioesessors,  by 
the  revival  of  a  claim  which  bad  been  long  dormant,  would 
generally  be  a  greater  injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 
private  and  public  mischief,  than  leaving  the  original  wrong 
without  atonement.  It  may  seem  hard  that  a  claim,  origi- 
nally just,  should  be  defeated  by  mere  lapse  of  lime ;  but 
tiicrc  is  a  time  after  which,  (even  looking  at  the  individual 
case,  and  witbont  reganl  to  the  general  effect  on  the  security 
of  posaessors,)  the  balance  of  hardship  turns  the  other  way. 
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Witb  the  iiijiuiticcs  of  men,  as  with  tho  convul&ions  and  ilis- 
Asters  of  nature,  the  lunger  they  ri-niBin  unrcpairci).  the 
greater  bccoum  the  obetacles  to  rt'painiig  thi:iii,  ui'iaiiig 
from  the  at^urgrowths  which  would  have  to  bo  torn  up  or 
broken  through.  In  no  hiimiin  transarti<»nfi,  not  oven  hi  tho 
8iDi[j]ue5t  luid  c'leaieat,  Hoei  it  folloM*  that  a  thiii<;  u  fit  to  he 
done  now,  because  it  ww  fit  to  he  done  sixty  yeaiti  iigo.  It 
is  &c>ai-ci.>1y  needful  to  nrumrk,  that  these  rea£on6  for  not  dis- 
turbing acts  of  iiijui^tice  of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to  unjuctt 
systems  or  instituiiona  ;  since  a  bad  law  or  usage  !t«  not  one 
bad  act,  in  the  remote  past,  but  a  poriK-tunl  repetition  of  bad 
acts,  as  lonji;  as  the  law  or  usage  lasts. 

8nch,  tliun,  being  the  ctueiittuU  uf  private  property,  it  is 
now  to  bo  considered,  tu  what  extent  the  fonns  in  which  the 
institution  has  existed  in  ditt'urcut  states  of  Boriety,  or  btill 
exists,  are  iieceaaai-y  consecpienf-es  of  its  principle,  or  are 
recommended  by  the  roasous  on  which  it  is  giwinded. 


§  3.  Nothing  is  implie<l  in  property  but  the  light  of 
each  tu  his  (ur  her)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can  produce 
by  thcnif  and  to  whatevci'  he  can  get  for  them  in  a  fair 
market:  together  with  his  right  to  give  this  to  any  other 
person  if  he  chouses,  and  the  right  of  that  otiier  to  receive 
and  enjoy  it. 

It  f  jUows,  therefore,  that  although  the  right  of  be<juegl, 
or  gift  after  death,  forms  part  of  the  idea  of  private  pri»per- 
(y,  the  right  of  inheritance,  as  distinguished  fruni  bc(|Ut«t, 
does  not.  That  the  property  of  pers4)nB  who  have  made  no 
disposition  of  it  during  their  lifetime,  should  pass  first  t« 
their  children,  and  failing  them,  to  the  nearest  relations, 
may  be  a  jToper  amtngemcnt  or  not,  but  is  no  conse^tuenc* 
of  the  principle  of  ]>rivate  property.  Although  there  belong 
to  the  decision  of  Buch  questions  many  considerations  besides 
those  of  political  economy,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  sugfftat,  for  the  judgment  of  thinkers,  the  view  of 
them  which  most  recommends  itself  to  the  writer's  mind. 

No  ]>resitiaption  in  fjivour  of  existing  ideas  on  this  suh- 
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ject  ig  to  be  derived  from  their  antiquity.  In  early  flges,  die 
pro[>crty  of  a  deceased  per^ii  passed  to  his  children  imd 
nearest  relatives  hy  so  natttral  and  obvious  an  iirrangeiQeiit, 
that  no  other  was  likdy  to  he  even  thought  of  in  compcti->fl 
tion  with  it.  In  tliu  first  place,  they  were  usnnllj  present 
on  the  B|>ot :  they  were  in  poesessiou,  and  if  they  had  no 
other  title,  lind  that,  m  important  in  an  early  fitate  of  Hocie-fl 
ty,  of  first  occupancy.  Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a 
manner,  joint  owners  of  his  ]»rupiirty  during  his  life.  If 
iho  property  was  in  land,  it  had  generally  hcen  conferred  by^' 
the  State  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an  individual :  if  it  eon-- 
Bisted  of  cattle  or  moveahle  goods,  it  had  probahly  been 
acquired,  and  was  certainly  protected  and  defended,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of  an 
a^  to  work  or  fight.  E.xcliiBive  iiictividual  property,  in  the 
modem  ecnse,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  time; 
and  when  the  first  magistrate  of  the  association  died,  he 
really  lull  nothing  vncnnt  but  his  own  kIihi'O  In  ihc  division, 
which  devolved  on  the  member  of  tlio  family  who  sneceedcd 
to  his  authority.  To  have  disposed  of  the  property  other- 
wise, would  have  been  to  break  up  a  little  commonwealth, 
xmitcd  by  ideas,  interctit,  and  habilt;,  and  to  cat^t  them  adrift 
on  the  world.  These  considerations,  though  rather  fell  than 
reasoned  about,  had  eo  great  an  influence  on  Iho  minds  of 
mankind,  as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent  right  in  the 
children  to  the  possessions  of  their  ancestor ;  a  right  which 
it  was  not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat.  Bequest,  in  a 
primitive  state  of  society,  was  seldom  recognised  ;  ii  clear 
proof,  were  there  no  otlier,  that  property  was  conceived  in 
a  manner  totally  different  from  the  conception  of  it  in  the 
preeent  time.* 

But  tlio  feudal  family,  the  last  historical  form  of  patri- 
archal life,  ha3  long  porifhed,  and  tlio  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  clan,  composed  of  all  the  reputed  descend- 
ants of  n  common  ancestor,  but  the  individual ;  or  at  most 

■  St»,  fur  mlininibJu  iliustnilioiis  ot  ihle  and    roariy  kJD(lre<3   pcinu,  Mr. 
Haine^  proTounH  work  nn  AiktIimiI  Law  In  h»  relation  lu  mtxli'm  iilcJU. 
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a  pair  t>f  individuals,  with  llieir  uuemaiicipated  children. 
I*roi>erty  U  now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in  families :  the 
chihiren  when  grown  up  do  not  follow  tlio  occupations  or 
fortunes  of  the  parent :  if  they  participate  in  the  parent's 
pecuniary  ni(Miii!{  it  is  at  hie  oi*  lier  plcusnru,  and  not  by  a 
voice  in  the  ownership  and  povemincnt  of  the  whole,  hut 
generally  by  the  exclusirc  enjoyment  of  a  part ;  and  in  this 
■Oonnlry  at  leaat  (except  as  far  as  entails  or  scttlemonts  are 
an  obstacle)  it  is  in  the  power  of  pai-ents  to  diginherit  even 
their  children,  and  leave  their  Ibrtiuie  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  tire  in  peneral  nimoat  as  «>mpletcly  de- 
taehed  from  the  family  and  its  interests  as  if  tltey  wore  in 
so  way  connected  with  it.  Tlie  only  claim  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  on  their  richer  relntione,  is  to  a  prettrcnce, 
ct^ene  partbut^  in  good  offices,  and  some  aid  in  case  of 
actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  eonstitntiuu  of  society  must 
make  a  wmfiidcrablc  dJifcrencc  in  the  jKToiinds  on  which  the 
disposal  of  property  hy  inlieritancc  should  i-est.  Tlio  rea- 
son* nsually  aligned  by  modem  writers  for  pving  the 
property  of  a  person  who  dies  intestate,  to  the  children,  or 
nearest  rehuivcs,  are  first,  the  snppoftition  that  in  so  difi- 
poeing  of  it,  tliu  law  \&  more  likely  than  in  any  other  mode 
to  do  what  the  proprietor  would  have  done,  if  ho  had  done 
anything;  and  secondly,  the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived 
with  (lieir  parents  and  partook  in  their  opulence,  of  being 
cast  down  from  tlie  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty  and 
privation. 

There  is  some  force  in  hoth  these  arguments-  The  law 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  do  for  tlio  children  or  dependents  of  an 
intestate,  whatever  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  protec- 
tor to  have  done,  so  far  na  this  can  ho  known  by  any  one 
besides  himself.  Since,  however,  the  law  cannot  decide  on 
individual  claims,  but  mnst  proceed  by  general  rules,  it  is 
next  to  be  considered  what  these  rules  should  be. 

Wo  may  first  remark,  that  in  regard  to  collateral  rela- 
tives, it  is  not,  unless  on  grounds  personal  to  the  particular 
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indiridiial,  the  duty  of  any  one  to  make  n  pecimiarj'  pn>- 
vUion  tor  tlicm.  No  oiio  now  cxi>ect6  it,  iniless  tliere  hap- 
pen to  be  no  direct  lieirs ;  nor  would  it  be  expected  orcn 
then,  if  the  expectation  were  not  creftted  by  tho  provirionB 
of  the  law  in  ca&e  of  luteatJity.  I  sec,  therefore,  no  reason 
-n'hy  c»ll:itenil  iuheritaiice  should  exist  at  all.  Hr.  Bcutham 
long  ago  propo^,  and  other  high  aiitboiiticB  have  agreed 
in  tlie  opinio:!,  that  if  tliere  aru  no  lioirs  either  in  the  de- 
scending or  in  the  ascending  line,  the  properly,  in  erne  of 
inteslaey,  tihonld  escheat  to  the  State.  Witli  respect  to  the 
more  remote  degree*  of  collateral  relationship,  tlie  point  is 
not  very  likely  t\>  ha  dii^puted.  Few  will  maintain  that  tlierc 
U  any  good  reason  wliy  tJto  accnmnlalions  of  some  childless 
miser  f^huuM  on  hh  death  (as  every  now  and  then  happens) 
go  to  cni'idi  a  distant  relative  who  never  saw  him,  who  per- 
haps never  knew  himself  to  be  related  to  him  until  there 
Wad  Bometliiug  to  be  gained  by  it.  and  who  had  no  moral 
eluim  U[ion  him  of  ^ny  kind,  more  tbnn  the  most  entire 
stranger.  But  the  reason  of  the  ease  applies  alike  to  all 
collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  degree.  Coilatemls  bavo  no 
real  claims,  but  such  aa  may  be  equally  strong  in  the  case 
of  nou-rclatives  ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  where 
valid  claims  exiat,  tlie  proper  mode  of  paying  regaiil  to 
tlieni  is  by  bo<|Ueat. 

TiiR  claims  of  children  are  of  n  different  nature:  tbcy 
arc  real,  and  indefeasible.  But  even  of  theae,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  measure  usueUIv  taken  U  an  erroneous  one : 
what  ig  due  to  children  is  in  some  i-ei>pect9  underrated,  in 
others,  an  it  appeara  to  me,  exaggerated.  One  of  the  most 
binding  of  all  oliligatioiie,  that  of  not  bringing  children  into 
the  wurld  unless  they  can  be  maintiiincd  in  comfort  during 
childhood,  and  brought  up  with  a  likelihood  of  eupporting 
themselves  when  of  fidl  age,  is  both  disregarded  in  practice 
and  made  light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to 
human  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  parent 
pottsessea  property,  the  claims  of  the  children  upun  it  ciecm 
to  me  to  lio  the  subject  of  an  oppofeite  error.     AVhatever 
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fortnnc  a  jturoirt  mny  have  inherited,  nr  Bti!l  more,  mny 
have  aeqitircd,  I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes  to  Im  cbildrcii, 
merely  becanse  they  arc  his  children,  to  leave  them  rich, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  exertion.  I  could  not  admit  it, 
even  it'  to  Ik;  so  left  were  always,  and  certainly,  fur  the  good 
of  the  children  tlicniEclvc^.  Cut  tluA  is  iu  thu  higbeet  de- 
gree uncertain.  It  dc|>uiHlB  on  individual  character.  With- 
out snpposinj;  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  aiHrnied  that  in  & 
majority  of  instances  the  good  not  only  of  society  but  of  the 
individuals  would  be  better  consulted  by  bequeathing  to 
them  a  niodurntc,  than  a  largo  provit-ioii.  Tlii^,  which  is  a 
eoumion-place  of  momlists  ancient  and  modern,  is  fi'lt  to  be 
true  by  many  intelligent  parents,  and  would  be  acted  upon 
much  more  frequently,  if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
cozuiider  less  what  really  is,  than  wliat  will  bo  thought  by 
others  to  be,  advantageous  to  the  children. 

The  duties  of  ]>aronrs  to  tlictr  children  are  tliofcc  which 
are  itidissolubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing  the  existence 
of  a  human  beinp.  Tlic  parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable  member  of  it,  and 
owes  to  the  children  to  provide,  so  far  as  depends  on  hijn. 
such  education,  and  such  appliances  and  means,  as  will 
eiiable  them  to  start  with  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by  tlieir 
own  exertions  a  siUTCssfnl  life.  To  this  every  child  had  a 
claim  ;  and  I  cajmot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he  has  a  claim 
to  more,  lliere  is  a  case  in  which  thciw  obligatitjna  present 
themselves  in  their  true  Hght,  without  any  extrinsic  circum- 
sUuiceB  to  disguise  or  confuse  them  :  it  in  that  of  an  illegiti- 
mate cliild.  To  such  a  child  it  is  generally  felt  tJiat  there  is 
dnc  from  the  ]iarent,the  amount  of  provision  for  Ids  welfare 
which  will  enable  hinitonmlccluAHfcon  the  whole  a  desira- 
ble one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child,  merely  as  Boeli,  anytliing 
more  is  due,  than  what  is  wlniittcd  to  be  due  to  on  illegiti- 
matfi  child :  and  tliat  no  eliild  for  M-liom  thus  much  hag  been 
done,  has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously  raised  expecta- 
tions, any  grievance,  if  the  remainder  of  the  parent's  fortune 
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is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or  tu  llie  buiiufit  o(  iiidiviiluals  on 
whom  in  the  parent's  opinion  it  is  better  bcotowed. 

In  order  to  give  the  children  iliat  tair  chance  of  a  desir- 
able existence,  to  which  they  ai-e  entitled,  it  is  generally 
necessarj-  that  they  should  not  be  brought  up  from  child- 
liood  in  habits  uf  luxury  wiiich  they  will  not  huvo  the  means 
of  indulging  in  alWr-lifu.  This,  ugain,  is  a  duty  often 
flagrantly  violated  by  postiesftors  of  terminable  incomoft,  who 
have  little  property  to  leave.  Wlien  the  children  of  ricli 
parents  hare  lived,  as  it  is  natural  they  should  do,  in  habits 
corresponding  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in  which  the  par- 
ents indulge,  it  ia  generally  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  niako 
a  greater  provision  for  them,  than  would  suffice  for  children  fl 
otiierwisc  brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because  even  Jiero 
there  is  another  side  lo  the  question.  It  Li  a  proposition 
quite  capable  of  l^ng  maintained,  tluit  to  a  strung  natura  ■ 
win'eli  has  lo  uialcu  its  way  agjiinst  narrow  circumstances,  to 
have  known  early  some  of  tho  feelings  and  experiences  of  , 
wealth,  is  an  advantage  both  in  the  fommliou  of  character  fl 
and  in  tljo  happiuets  of  life.  But  allowing  that  children 
have  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been  brought  np  _ 
to  require  luxuries  which  they  are  not  afterwards  likely  tof 
obtain,  and  that  their  claim,  tliercfore,  ia  good  to  a  provision 
bearing  aomc  relation  to  the  mode  of  llieir  bringing  up ; 
this,  too,  is  a  claim  which  is  particularly  liable  lo  be  stretched 
ftirther  than  its  reasons  warrant.  The  caw  io  exactly  that 
of  the  younger  children  of  tlic  nobility  and  landed  gcntrj', 
the  bulk  of  whose  fortune  pa^iseB  to  the  eldest  son.  Tho 
otlier  sons,  who  aro  usnally  numerous,  are  brought  up  in 
the  same  habits  of  luxury  as  the  future  heir,  and  they  re- 
ceive, as  a  younger  brother's  porlion,  getierally  what  tho 
reason  of  tlio  caso  dictates,  namely,  enough  to  support,  in 
tlic  hahits  of  life  to  which  they  are  act:ustomed,  tlieniselvee, 
but  not  a  wife  or  children.  It  really  is  no  grievance  to 
any  man,  that  for  the  means  of  marrying  and  of  supporting 
a  family,  he  has  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 

A  provision,  then,  such  a.>  is  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
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in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children,  of  yonnger  chiKlrcti, 
wherever  in  short  the  justice  of  tlie  case,  and  the  reul  inter- 
«»U  of  tho  inditidimU  and  of  society,  are  the  oiily  things 
considered,  is,  I  couceivo,  all  that  purcntg  owe  to  their  chil* 
dren,  and  all,  therefore,  which  the  fatate  uwes  to  tlic  chil- 
dren of  tliose  who  (Ma  intebtale.  The  surpluri,  if  uny,  1  hold 
that  it  may  rightfully  appropriate  to  the  gtucral  purpoees 
of  the  community.  I  would  not,  however,  Iw  supposed  to 
recommend  that  parents  should  never  do  more  for  their 
ckitdmn  than,  what,  mci'ely  as  childi'eir,  they  have  n  mural 
right  to.  In  eonie  cases  it  Is  iuiperutive,  in  many  laudaUe, 
and  in  all  allowahle,  tr>  do  much  more.  For  this,  however, 
the  means  are  afforded  hy  the  liberty  of  bi'quest.  It  is  due, 
not  to  the  children  but  to  the  parents,  that  they  should  have 
tlie  power  of  showing  marks  of  affection,  of  re<^uiting  eer- 
viccs  and  sacrifices,  and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  occordiug 
to  thuir  uwu  preferences,  or  their  own  judgment  of  fituess. 

g  i.  AYlK'ther  tho  power  of  bequest  should  itself  be 
subject  to  limitation,  is  an  ulterior  question  of  great  impor- 
tance. L'nlikc  iulieritance  ah  int-ixtaio,  bequest  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  property  :  the  owncrsliip  of  a  thing  caimot 
he  loukcd  upon  as  complete  without  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing it,  at  death  or  during  life,  at  the  oM'Uer's  pleasure :  and 
all  the  reasoufi,  which  recommend  tliat  privote  property 
should  exist,  recommend  j^ro  tani4)  this  extension  of  it.  But 
property  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  itself  the  end.  IJke 
all  other  proprietary  rights,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree 
thau  most,  the  power  of  bequest  may  be  so  exercised  ns  to 
contliet  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  human  nice.  It 
docs  su,  when,  not  content  with  bequeathing  an  estate  to  A, 
the  testator  presei-ibcs  that  on  A'a  death  it  shall  pass  to 
his  eldest  son,  and  to  timt  son^s  son,  and  so  on  for  ever.  Xo 
doubt,  persons  have  occasionally  cxcrtetl  themselves  more 
strenuously  to  acquire  a  fortune  from  the  hope  of  founding 
a  family  iu  perpetuity  ;  but  the  niischie&  to  society  of  such 
perpetuities  outweigh  tlie  value  of  tliis  iueentive  to  cxer- 
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tion,  and  tho  incentives  in  the  case  of  those  who  hare  the 
opportunity  of  niakiug  large  fortunes  arc  stron^j  enough 
without  it-  A  similiir  abuse  of  the  power  of  bequest  is  com- 
mitted when  n  person  w!io  doea  the  meritorious  act  of  1di\v- 
ing  property  for  public  uses,  attempts  to  prescribe  the 
details  of  its  applieation  in  perpetuity;  when  in  founding 
a  place  of  education  (for  instance)  he  dictates,  fur  uver,  what 
doctrines  bhall  be  taught.  It  beiiig  impossible  that  any  one 
should  know  what  doctrines  will  be  lit  to  be  taught  aller  he 
has  been  dead  for  centuries,  tho  law  ought  not  to  gi\"e  effect 
to  Buch  diepositioiiB  of  property,  unless  subject  to  tho  per- 
petual revision  (at'tor  a  certain  interval  has  elapa«7d)  of  a 
fitting  authority. 

These  are  obvious  limitations.  But  even  the  simplcet 
exercise  of  the  riglit  of  bc<iue3t,  that  of  determining  the  per- 
son to  whom  property  shall  pa»t  immediately  on  the  deatli 
of  tho  testntor,  1ms  always  been  rookonr^d  among  the  priv- 
ileges which  uiiglit  be  limited  or  varied,  according  to  views 
of  expediency.  The  limitations,  liithertOt  have  boon  almo&t 
solely  in  favour  of  children.  In  England  the  riglit  is  in 
principle  unlimited,  almost  the  only  impediment  being  that 
ariiiing  from  a  settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  in  wliieh 
ease  the  holder  for  Ihc  time  being  cannot  indeed  bequeath 
his  pp^sesBions,  but  only  becauim  there  is  nothing  t<i  be- 
queath, he  having  merely  n  life  interest.  By  the  Roman 
law,  on  which  the  civil  legislation  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  principally  founded,  bequest  origiually  was  not 
permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was  intri>dueed,  a  letfilima 
portlo  was  eonipnl&nrily  reserved  for  each  child  ;  and  such 
is  still  the  law  in  some  of  the  Continental  nations.  By  the 
French  law  since  the  I^evolutioai,  the  parent  can  only  dis- 
pose by  will,  of  a  portion  equal  to  the  share  of  one  child, 
each  uf  the  children  taking  an  equal  portion.  This  entail, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  tho  bulk  of  every  one's  property 
upon  the  children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as  little  defensi- 
ble in  principle  ns  an  entail  in  favour  of  one  child,  though 
it  does  not  shock  so  directly  tho  idea  of  justice.    I  cannot 
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admit  that  pai-ents  s-Iionld  be  compelled  to  leave  to  their 
children  even  that  provision  which,  as  children,  I  have  con- 
tended that  they  have  a  moral  claim  to.  Children  may  for- 
feit that  ctuini  by  general  iinwortliiuees,  or  particular  ill- 
condiict  to  tlie  parents :  they  may  have  other  resources  or  pros- 
pects :  «!int  hafl  been  previously  <lone  for  thcni,  in  tho  way 
of  cdncotion  and  advancement  in  Hte,  may  fiiUy  satisfy  their 
moral  claim  ;  or  uiliers  may  have  claims  superior  to  theirs. 
Tlie  extreme  restriction  of  tlio  power  of  heqnoat  in 
French  law,  waa  adopted  as  a  democratic  expedient,  to 
hreak  down  tlie  cufitom  of  primof^eniture,  and  counteract 
the  tendency  ol  inherited  property  to  collect  in  lar^e  niaaees. 
I  agree  iu  thinking  thc^c  objects  cmioeiitly  desirable  ;  but 
the  means  used  are  not,  I  think,  the  moat  jndicious.  Were 
I  framing  a  code  of  laws  according'  to  what  seems  lo  me 
best  iu  itself  without  regard  to  existing  opinions  and  seuti- 
ments,  I  ehould  prefer  t^.*  restrict,  not  what  any  one  might 
bequeath,  but  what  auy  one  bhould  be  perniiltcd  tu  acquire, 
by  bequest  or  inheritance.  Kach  person  should  have  power 
to  dispose  hy  will  of  his  or  her  whole  property  :  but  not  to 
lavish  it  in  enriching  some  one  individual,  beyond  r.  certain 
maximum,  which  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  high  to  afford 
the  means  of  comfortable  independence.  Tlie  ineqiialitics 
of  pro]>erty  which  arise  from  unequal  induetr}',  frugality, 
^>ereevcrance,  talents,  and  to  n  certain  extent  oven  opportu- 
nities, nro  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  private  proper- 
ty, and  if  we  accept  the  j)rinciple,  wo  must  bear  with  tlieso 
consequences  of  it :  but  I  see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing 
a  limit  to  what  any  cue  may  acquire  by  the  mere  favour  of 
others,  without  any  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  in  requir- 
ing that  if  he  deoJR's  any  furtlior  aceoEeiun  of  fortune,  ho 
shall  work  for  it.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of 
limitation  which  this  would  impose  on  the  right  of  bequest, 
Would  be  felt  as  a  burthensome  restraint  by  any  testator 
who  estimated  a  large  fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the 
pleasures  and  ndvantagt-s  that  can  be  puR-hased  with  it ;  on 
even  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  must  be 
vol..  I. — 10 
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apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  difference  to  the  hajtpinese 
ol'  the  jKrgBessor  Ijetwcou  a  moderate  indepeiideiicc  and  five 
times  as  mnc)),  is  iusignifieant  when  weighed  »gutUBt  the 
cnjormcnt  that  might  he  given,  and  the  pennanent  hcneflte 
diffude<l,  hy  ecme  other  disposal  of  the  fyur-fiftlis.  So  long 
indeed  as  the  opinion  practically  prevaiU,  that  the  best 
thing  which  can  bo  done  for  objecta  of  affection  is  to  heap 
on  them  to  gatiety  those  intrinsically  wortliless  things  on 
whieli  large  fortunes  are  mostly  cxpcndedj  there  might  bo 
little  nse  in  enacting  such  a  law,  c\'en  if  it  were  poMible  to 
get  it  pasjicd,  since  if  there  were  the  inclination,  there  would 
generally  be  the  power  of  evading  it.  Tlie  law  wonld  be 
unavailing  unless  the  popular  sentiment  went  energetically 
along  with  it ;  which  (judging  from  the  teuaeious  adherence 
of  public  opinion  in  t'nineu  tu  the  law  of  compulsory  divi- 
Biou)  it  wonUl  ill  eouic  states  of  society  and  government  be 
very  likely  to  do,  hdwover  much  the  contrary  may  bo  the 
fact  in  England  and  at  tlie  present  time.  If  the  restriction 
could  be  made  practically  etfectnal,  the  benefit  would  be 
great.  "Wealth  wliieli  could  no  longer  be  employed  in  over- 
euriclung  a  few,  would  either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  pub- 
lic usefuhicss,  or  if  bestowed  on  individuals,  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  a  larger  number.  WIiJlo  those  enormous 
fortnuoa  which  no  one  needs  for  any  personal  jinrpose  but 
oatoutaticm  or  improper  power,  wonld  become  much  less 
nnnici-oiifi,  there  would  be  a  great  multiplication  of  persons 
iu  ca*y  ci renins tancea,  with  the  advantages  of  leisure,  and 
all  the  real  enjoynicjilii  which  wealth  ean  give,  except  those 
of  vanity  ;  a  olftfis  by  whom  the  services  which  a  nation  hav- 
ing leisured  ctasacfl  is  entitled  to  cxyicH  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone  they  give  to  the  fceliugB 
and  tastes  of  the  public,  would  be  rendered  in  a  much  more 
beneficial  ninnner  than  at  present.  A  large  portion  also  of 
the  accumulations  of  sueeesiiful  industry  M'ould  probably  bo 
devoted  to  public  uses,  cither  by  direct  beqneiita  to  the  State 
or  by  the  endowment  of  institutioiis ;  as  ia  already  done 
very  largely  iu  the  United  States,  where  the  ideaa  and  prac- 
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tice  in  the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  bo  nnusnally 
rational  and  beneficial.* 

§  5.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
rensons  on  which  ti\c  institution  of  prupt-rty  rest*,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  things  in  which  a  right  of  exclneivc  owncrsliip  is 
at  preMUt  recognized ;  and  if  not,  on  what  other  grounds 
the  recognition  is  dtfensihlc. 
'  The  essential  principle  of  property  being  1o  assure  to 
all  persons  what  they  liavc  proihiced  by  their  labonr  and 
accumulatcfl  by  llieir  fib&tinence,  this  prinL-ipIe  cannot  npply 
to  what  ifl  not  the  prodnce  of  labour,  the  raw  inateriaL  of  the 
earth.  If  the  land  derived  its  productive  power  wholly  from 
natnre,  and  not  at  all  from  indnstrj',  or  if  there  were  any 
meanti  of  diftcriminating  what  ii  derived  from  oac^b  sonrt-e, 
it  not  only  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift  of  nature  be  engrossed  liy 
iudividuals.  Tlie  use  of  the  land  in  agriculture  must  indeed, 
for  the  time  beiug,  be  of  necessity  exclusive;  the  same  per- 
son who  has  ])hiiighcd  and  sown  must  be  permitted  to  reap : 

*  "  MnniHwtit  bequcHA  luid  dnnriliAns  for  public  |>iirpo»»,  whether  cluirlc- 
abl«  or  rducfttional,  foim  n  Etrikinf;  realnrv  in  tbc  modem  history  of  Die  rnil'l^t 
States,  aud  npecinUy  of  New  EnKUtnii  Not  onlj  la  il  common  for  rich  ca]>ii4l' 
kta  bo  leaw  liv  witi  a  portlcm  of  thnr  furtune  loimnla  the  CDdbmnent  of  liatloiial 
biatitiitfoiw,  but  Individuals  during  thvir  lirfltlmo  maLe  macnificcBt  gnan  of 
iDOiH']'  hr  Iho  Bame  objecu.  Tbcro  Id  here  uo  cvropulsory  law  for  ili«  equal 
)<artitiuii  of  propRFlT  ninong  (.hildrcD,  oa  in  France,  uid  on  the  oilier  hnnd,  no 
niMom  of  f^ntoil  or  primogcnLiiiiv,  aa  ia  Bn;;latid,  m  that  (lie  alDu^at  fc«l  tbcm- 
flcUed  at  liberlT  to  iJiaiv  tlii-inri-aldi  )}Ctirt4.-n  tlirir  kindred  and  tlic  tmlilic;  it 
ittittg  (mpowdtilp  tn  fnnnii  a  ftmilr,  nnij  parenH  IiatinK  rrwinmtlT  the  hapfimcw 
ofBoeintt  nil  iheir  children  ircll  proviiled  for  and  Independent  long  Iiefore  ihoir 
death.  I  hare  seen  a  lint  of  bcitiesi*  uiid  donaiioni  made  during;  the  l«u  thirty 
ysm  for  tbiQ  benefit  of  relit'iau>s  ebariloble,  and  litcrnr;  InEiiiuiloiis  in  the  >latc 
of  MUHdiiiaetu  alone,  and  xhej  amounted  lo  no  let*  a  imin  thjin  hk  millloiui 
of  doilars,  or  mora  than  a  mtllton  sterling." — Lyell's  TYartla  tn  Amrrie-t  vol.  i. 
p.  SOS. 

In  England,  «l»>ercr  leaves  nnrlbing  herond  trilling  tegacica  for  public  or 
brnrGoent  ottjecta  when  lie  has  any  near  reintivM  liTiii(r,  does  h>  at  tbn  ti«k  of 
beinj;  declared  tnnae  hj  a  jury  after  his  death,  nr  nC  the  lean,  of  baling  the 
vrapcrly  wasted  ia  a  Chiitccry  tult  tu  Kt  accdi:  the  nlll. 
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bnt  the  laud  uiiglit  be  uccupied  fur  one  ;»ea80ii  ooiy,  oa  among 
the  aiirieiit  Germaiia ;  or  might  be  periodicollj'  redividcd 
OS  popiUatiun  increased  :  or  the  State  might  he  tlic  uuiver- 
■%al  landlord,  and  the  cultivators  tenants  under  it,  cither  oa 
lease  or  at  will. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  prodneo  of  indnstry,  most 
of  its  valuable  qualities  are  so'.  Labour  is  not  only  requi- 
site for  x'tsing,  but  uhnost  et|ually  60  fur  fashioning,  the  in- 
Etruiiicnt.  Coni-iderable  labour  is  often  rcquii'cd  at  the 
commencement,  to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation.  In  many 
cases,  even  when  cleared,  its  pi-oducHvcnesa  i«  wholly  the 
effect  of  labour  and  art.  Tlic  Bedford  Level  produced  little 
or  notliLUg  until  artificially  drained.  The  bogs  of  Lvland, 
until  the  same  thing  is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little  be- 
Bidcs  fuel.  One  of  the  barreneat  soils  in  the  world,  com- 
posed of  the  material  of  tho  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Pays  de 
Wacs  in  Flanders,  has  been  bo  fertilized  by  industi-y,  as  to 
have  become  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Eui-ope.  Culti- 
T&lioQ  also  requires  buildings  and  fences,  which  are  wholly 
tlie  produce  of  labour.  The  fniits  of  this  industry  cannot 
be  reaped  in  a  short  period.  The  labour  and  outlay  are 
immediate,  tfie  benefit  is  s|)rcad  over  many  years,  perhaps 
over  all  future  time.  A  holder  will  not  incur  tliis  labour 
and  outlay  when  strangers  and  not  himself  will  be  benefited 
by  it.  If  be  undertakes  such  improvements,  he  must  have 
a  sufficient  period  before  liim  in  which  to  profit  by  them  ; 
and  he  is  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having  always  a  sufficient 
pi^'riod  aK  when  his  tcimre  is  pcrpctuaL* 


*  "  O  qui  donnail  h  Hionime  I'lctollij^nvo  rt  In  WDfUinco  ^nnst  fvt  tnnax, 
qui  litl  filiBJl  (lirijjCLT  U»i*  tw)  iffTvrltt  vvn  uii  but  utilo  k  sa  nK,  c'it&it  l«  ecnci- 
meut  tic  la  peip6<uitti.  Lvt  terrains  Ice  plus  fi^rtllcs  eohi  toujniini  nux  que  les 
caux  ont  clfpoa^  le  lon^  do  Icur  rouiK,  mais  ce  Aim  tuiMt  ccux  tiu'vUis  mvxuinM 
de  leum  bioruUUons  oii  quVllivi  conntiiiieiil  pnr  dcs  mar^cngi^.  Arte  I* 
fjftniutic  de  lu  [wrjiiliiilf,  rtiomme  tntreiJiil  de  loiipa  tt  pfimlJes  IraTaux  poor 
donncr  dtix  mnnicn^M  un  (tioulviiH'nt,  pavt  i]vvcT  dm  rlignr*  rontrc  Ira  inonili- 
tious,  pour  r^purtir  par  dM  mnaiis  d*arro»cQM>iit  d«i  eaui  fenilliaittM  Bur  Im 
infill.'*  diatniiii  (|ue  let  niC-m(«  onui  coiiiiamtiairlit  k  la  el6r!Iit4,  8ous  It  mtne 
ganuiti?,  riitfiunir,  ue  ev  wDteauut  plus  iIl-c  Truiu  aimucta  de  U  ttm,  a  ddintiA 
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§  6.  These  are  the  roHsonewhicU  form  tlie  jufitilicalion 
in  an  nconomicfll  point  of  view,  of  jiroporty  in  laml.  It  is 
wen,  that  they  arc  only  valiil,  in  so  far  ns  the  proprietor  of 
land  U  its  improver.  Whenever,  in  any  conntr}-,  the  pro- 
prietor, genL-rally  speaking,  ceases  to  be  the  improver,  politi- 
cal economy  liiis  notliing  to  t-ay  in  defence  of  landed  proji- 
erty,  bb  thci-c  established.  In  no  M}und  tlicory  of  private 
property  was  it  ever  eonteniplateil  that  tlio  proprietor  of 
land  should  be  merely  a  ginccimfit  quartered  ou  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  proprietor  is  not  nnfrc- 
qnently  an  improver.  But  it  cannot  be  naid  that  he  ia 
generally  bo.  And  in  tlie  majority  of  easce  he  grants  the 
liberty  uf  cnltivatiuu  on  uueh  ternw,  as  lo  prevent  improve- 
ments from  being  made  by  any  ono  else.  In  the  Bonthem 
parts  uf  the  {gland,  as  there  are  nsually  no  leases,  perma- 
nent improvements  can  searcely  be  made  except  by  the 
IftDdtord's  capital ;  accordingly  the  South  compared  widi 
tlte  North  of  England,  and  with  the  Lowlands  of  Seothmd, 
is  still  extremely  backward  in  agricnltural  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  very  general  impi-ovenient  of  land  by 
the  landlord?,  ia  hardly  ojmjmtible  with  a  law  or  eufitom 
of  primogeniture.     When  the  laml  goes  wlioUy  to  the  heir, 

ptnnl  la  T<;:iiatli}n  raiiva^  \vs  pUatta  livices,  let  arbiuus,  Ics  srbres  qui 
pORTAicDl  liii  (irc  utikti,  il  Imi  a  pcTfcciionn£»)  pur  la  ctiliurf,  il  a  clung^  en 
tiaelL^iic  aoric  Icrur  i-ncnce,  ct  il  l«i  n  miiliipU^^  Parm)  lea  fruit?,  en  ctkl,  on 
en  raconnatl  f|a«  cIm  eiiclra  de  ciitttirv  intt  Kcubn  pii  unctitT  it  In  pprfrction  qa'ils 
onl  tllcinU  aiijourd'hui,  Undia  qua  d'autrcs  ont  H6  import^  d<w  r^giom  It*  plus 
lointainCA.  L'houuuc  «ii  mlanc  temp*  B  ouvfrt  la  tern  Juwfu'Si  uoe  grtuSo  pro- 
fontlctir,  paur  n-noun'lvr  son  eut,  ct  In  tcnilinyr  pur  Id  mfiuigo  do  iM  pvttes 
ct  In  impnwMitnii  ile  Ttitr ;  il  a  fiii6  mr  Wa  eoUincfl  U  terrc  qui  ^en  Muppait,  cl 
U  a  Muri^rt  In  fncr  rntii-rr^  Ac  la  raropa^c  tTone  Tlg^totion  partout  ahondanu-, 
ct  partoiit  utlK'  A  U  me*:  )ium«iDe.  Parml  aes  travwu,  il  y  en  a  dont  il  nc 
n-cn^tleni  Ic  fruit  unUn  tmiit  <lc  Jix  ou  do  vtn)i;I.  nan;  R  7  en  a  d'uulrcs  ilnnt  «m 
(lenitere  neioiii  jouiTont  enCTire  diuia  pliisipiini  vidrlm.  Toiw  out  coni^uni  k 
nugrnentcr  In  force  productiro  Hv  la  nature,  )i  donm-r  k  la  race  humaini'  tin 
nresn  InSnlmcDt  plua  ilmtidaiit,  tm  rvrcnu  done  uue  poRJon  considdniblo  at 
eOBMBOie^  par  rciix  i^ui  o'aai  polcil  part  ft  I4  pmpri^'ti  icrritorkle,  ct  qui 
ccpcn<lant  n'atinurnl  point  irouv^  de  nuurrlture  loina  c«  paitoge  riu  sol  qui  twm- 
ble  les  a»oir  ilt^lii^riiif-R.'' — Sismondi,  A'tmit  my  CEnnomit  Potili^iK,  TVoi^ttac 
Fjmai,  Dc  la  RiclirsiC  Ti^rrltorklc 
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it  jrcncrally  goes  to  him  6i;\;er«i  I'rum  the  ]jecnmai7  re- 
soiirceit  which  woiihl  enable  him  to  improve  it,  the  personal 
propertj  being  atfsorhwl  by  the  provision  for  younger  c)iil- 
dren,  and  the  land  itself  often  lieavjly  burthened  for  llw 
BAiuc  pui-j)06e.  There  is  therefore  hut  a  small  pruportioa 
of  hindloi'de  who  hare  the  meaiu:  of  makliLg  expensive  im* 
provcmcnts,  unices  they  do  it  ivith  borrowed  money,  anil 
by  adding  to  the  inortgnges  with  whieli  in  most  cuecs  the 
land  woB  already  biirtlicncd  when  they  rctcivcd  it.  But 
the  position  of  the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate  is 
so  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwelcome  to  ouo  wliosc  ap- 
paivnt  furttiue  greatly  exceedfi  his  tl-uI  means,  und  thu  vieis- 
fiitudca  of  rent  and  prlec  which  only  trcndi  u]>on  the  mar- 
gin of  his  hiconie,  are  so  fonnjdabla  lo  one  who  can  call 
little  more  tlian  the  margin  liis  own  ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
few  landlords  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  immedi- 
ate sacrifices  for  tlic  sake  of  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  so 
much  inclined,  tlioi^t.'  alone  can  pruduntly  do  it^  who  have 
seriouiily  studied  Ihu  principles  of  scientific  agriculture: 
and  great  landlords  have  selduiu  eeriously  studied  any- 
thing. Tliey  might  at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  tlie 
fftrmers  to  do  what  they  will  not  or  cannot  do  themselves; 
but  even  in  granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a  general  com- 
plaint that  they  tie  up  tliuir  tenajits  by  covenants  gi-ounded 
on  tliu  practices  of  an  obBolete  and  exploded  agrieultnre; 
while  moat  of  them,  l)y  williholding  leases  altogether,  and 
giving  the  fnrriicr  no  guarantee  of  possession  beyond  a 
single  liiirvest,  keep  the  land  on  a  (boliug  little  more  favour- 
abo  to  improvement  tliau  in  the  time  of  our  barbaroua  an- 
cestors. 

ImmctatA  quibtis  jiigrm  Uberas 


FinJcs  ct  (Vi'crcm  fcTunl, 

Nee  cultun  placet  lougior  urautt. 

Landed  property  in  England  is  thus  very  far  from  com- 
pletely fulfilling  the  conditions  which  render  its  existence  cco- 
uoraically  juetififtblo.    But  if  insufficiently  realized  oven  in 
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England,  in  Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  complied  witli 
at  all.  With  imliridual  exct^ptions  (some  uf  tliem  vcr)- 
honourahle  ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  cfltntea  do  nothing 
for  the  land  hnt  drain  it  of  ita  produce  What  has  been 
cpigrammaticany  said  in  the  discua&ions  on  "  pecnliur  bur- 
thens" is  litvrall^'  tniL'  M-Iien  upplicd  to  tlieai ;  that  tlic 
greatest  "burthen  ou  laud"  is  tho  landlords.  Returning 
notiiing  to  tho  Koil,  they  consume  its  wholo  pnHlucc, 
minus  tlie  potutoes  striotly  necessary  to  keep  tho  iuhnbituiits 
from  dying  of  famine ;  and  when  they  hare  any  purpose 
of  improvement,  the  preparatory  step  nsually  consists  in 
not  leaving  even  tliis  pittance,  but  turning  out  the  people 
to  bq3^aiy  if  not  to  starvation.*  When  landed  property 
has  placed  it&cU  upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be  defenhiblt-, 
and  the  lime  has  cumu  for  mnking  some  new  arrangenient, 
of  the  matter. 

When  tlie  "  saercduesa  of  property "  is  talked  of,  it 
ehonld  always  be  remembered,  that  any  such  aacredness 
does  not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed  property. 
Ko  man  made  the  land.  It  is  the  original  inheritance  of 
the  whole  species.  Its  n]>propriation  is  wholly  a  question 
of  general  expediency.  When  private  ]>roperty  in  land  is 
not  expedient,  it  is  unjust  It  is  no  hardsbip  to  anyone, 
to  be  cspluded  from  wliat  others  have  ]irodnce(I :  they  were 
not  bound  to  prodnco  it  for  his  use,  and  be  loses  nothing 
by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwieo  wonld  not  have  existed 
at  all.  But  it  is  eomo  hardship  to  be  born  into  the  world 
and  to  find  all  nature*s  gifts  previously  engrossed,  and  no 
placo  loft  for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  people  to  this, 
after  they  have  once  admitted  into  their  miuds  the  idea  tliat 
any  morjd  rights  belong  to  them  as  human  Iwiugs,  it  will 
always  be  nccessarj*  to  convince  them  that  the  cxchisivo 
appropriation  is  good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  themselves 


■  I  musl  tM?s  tbo  rculer  to  boar  la  nlad  ibai  ihit  pnngn|ib  wm  written 
fiftMB  jMrt  »ffi.  t^  wonderM  an  tlic  olian^,  boili  tuoral  nntl  ocoDomli-ml, 
taking  pUpe  in  oor  ajw.  th*l,  wilbout  pcrpcmully  rc-wrilio*!  a  woA  Uke  li« 
iMiwat,  it  k  iiii[io»ibl«  to  keep  up  with  thcia. 
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included.  Hut  this  is  wliat  no  8fliic  Inmwn  being  conld  be 
persnnriDd  of,  if  tlic  relation  bctwueii  tbt:  landowner  and  the 
cultivator  were  the  Bamc  everywhere  aa  it  has  been  in  Ireland. 
Landed  property  is  felt,  even  bj'  those  most  tenacious 
cf  its  rights,  to  be  a  tliffcrcut  thing  from  otlier  property; 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  coniuimiity  Lave  been  disin* 
lieritcd  of  their  ii^hare  of  it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  a  ematl  minurity,  inoii  have  generally  tried  to 
reconcile  it,  at  least  in  theory,  to  their  eeuee  of  justiec,  by 
endeavouring  to  attach  dntiea  to  it,  and  erorting  it  into  a  sort 
of  niagitftracy,  either  moral  or  legal.  But  if  the  state  is  at 
liberty  to  treat  tUu  puBsessors  of  laud  aapublie  functionai-iL-s, 
it  ia  only  going  one  atep  further  to  say,  Ihat  it  is  at  liberty 
to  disoanl  tbein.  The  claim  of  the  landowners  to  tUo  land 
is  altogether  mibordiuate  to  the  gt^neral  policy  of  the  stale. 
The  principle  of  property  gives  them  no  rightto  the  land, 
tint  only  a  right  to  compensation  for  whatever  portion  of 
their  interest  in  the  land  it  may  be  the  iwlicy  of  the  state 
to  deprive  them  of.  Tu  that,  their  claim  is  indefeasible.  It 
is  due  to  landowners,  and  to  owners  of  any  property  what- 
ever, recognized  as  sucfi  by  the  state,  that  they  hhouUI  not. 
be  dispossessed  of  it  without  receiving  its  pecuniary  raluej-J 
or  an  annual  income  eqiml  to  what  they  derive<l  from  it. 
Thia  ia  due  on  the  general  principles  on  which  property 
rests.  If  the  land  was  bought  with  the  produce  of  the  U- 
bonr  and  abstinence  of  themselves  or  theii"  ancestors,  com- 
pensation is  due  to  them  on  that  gromid ;  even  if  otherwise, 
it  is  still  duo  on  the  ground  of  prescription.  Is'or  can  it 
ever  be  necessary  tor  accomplishing  an  object  by  which  the 
commnnity  altogether  will  gain,  that  a  particular  portion 
of  the  commTmily  should  be  iiimiolatfd.  When  the  prop- 
erty ie  of  a  kind  to  which  ])eculiar  afl'tictions  attach  them* 
iielveft,  Uie  compensation  ought  to  exceed  a  bare  pecuniary 
equivalent.  Hut,  subject  to  this  jiroviso,  tin*  state  is  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  landed  property  as  the  general  interests 
of  the  community  may  require,  even  to  the  extent,  if  it  so 
happen,  of  doing  with  the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a  part 
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vbeuever  a  bill  is  pasaed  for  a  railroad  or  a  new  street.  The 
comnitmity  has  too  much  at  stake  In  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  in  the  conditiou^  annexed  to  llio  occupancy 
of  it,  to  leave  thetio  things  to  tbo  dlgcretion  uf  a  clues  of  per- 
sons called  landlordiB,  when  they  liave  shown  themselvea 
uniit  fur  iJic  trust.  Ilie  legislature,  wliidi  if  it  pleased 
might  convert  the  whole  hody  of  landlords  into  fundholders 
or  iH;Mtiiuiiert<,  niifrht  «  /ortiori,  comnitito  tbo  average  re- 
ceipta  of  Irith  landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge,  and  raise 
the  tenants  into  projirictorg  ;  supposing  alwa}'^  tliat  the  foil 
market  value  of  the  land  was  teudurcd  1o  the  laudlortls,  in 
ease  they  preferred  that  to  accepting  the  eonditiona  pro- 
poeed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  discussing  tbo  various 
modi»  nf  landed  property  and  tenure,  and  the  advantages 
and  inconveniences  of  eacli ;  in  tliis  chapter  our  concern  is 
with  the  n'^ht  it^aelf,  the  grounds  which  ju^tiry  it,  and  (as  a 
corollary  from  these)  the  conditions  by  which  it  should  ho 
limited.  To  nte  It  seems  almost  nn  axiom  that  property  in 
land  should  he  interpreted  aliictly,  and  that  the  balance  in 
all  rases  of  doubt  bhuuld  iiK'llne  against  thn  proprietor. 
The  reverse  i^  tho  case  with  property  in  movDablee,  juid  in 
all  things  the  product  of  lalionr:  over  these,  tlic  owner's 
power  both  of  use  and  of  exclusion  slionhl  bo  absolute, 
except  where  positive  evil  to  others  would  i-osult  from  it; 
bnt  in  the  caec  of  laud,  no  exelusivo  right  should  bo  per- 
mitted in  any  individual,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  positive  good.  To  be  allowed  any  exclusive  right 
at  all,  over  a  portion  of  the  common  inlieritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is  already  a  privilege.  No 
quantity  of  moveable  goods  which  a  person  can  acquire  by 
Ilia  labour,  prevents  others  from  acquiring  tho  like  by  tho 
Mme  means ;  but  firom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  whoever 
owns  land,  keeps  others  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only  defensible  hs  a  neces&ary 
evil;  it  becomes  an  injustice  when  carried  to  any  point  to 
which  tJie  eonii>en6ating  good  does  not  follow  it. 
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For  instance,  the  esclnEire  right  to  the  land  for  purpOBM 
of  cnltivation  does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it  for' 
purposes  of  access ;  and  no  such  right  on^^ltt  to  be  rccog- 
niwdf  except  to  the  extent  ncccssarj  to  protect  t}ic  prodnco 
against  damage,  and  the  owners  priruej  against  invasion. 
The  pniteu&ion  of  two  Bnkcs  to  shnt  up  a  puit  of  the  High- 
lands, and  exclude  the  rest  of  mankind  Irum  nmn}*  Rquare 
nii]o8  of  mountain  ficciiery  to  prevent  disturbance  to  wild 
auimiil5,  is  an  abuBO ;  it.  exceeds  tliu  legitimate  bounds  of 
the  iTglit  of  landed  property.  Whcn^and  ia  not  intended 
to  bc'cnltivated,  no  good  reason  can  in  general  be  gix'cn  for 
its  being  private  property  at  all ;  and  if  any  one  is  per- 
mittt-d  to  call  it  bis,  lie  ought  to  know  tliat  lie  holds  it  by 
Bufferance  of  tlie  community,  and  on  an  implied  condition 
that  his  ownership,  since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them  any 
good,  at  least  shall  not  deprive  them  of  any,  which  they 
could  have  derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been  imappro- 
priatcd.  E\'cn  in  the  case  of  cnltivatcd  land,  a  man  whom, 
though  only  one  among  milUous,  tlie  law  permits  to  hold 
thousands  of  acres  as  his  single  share,  is  not  entitled  to  think 
tliRt  nil  tliis  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse,  and  deal  with 
ae  if  it  concerned  nobody  but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits 
which  he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole  disposal ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  land,  in  everything  which  he  docs  with 
it,  and  in  evoryttiing  which  he  abstains  from  doing,  he  is 
morally  bound,  and  should  whenever  the  case  admits  1)C 
legally  compelled,  to  make  his  interest  and  pleasure  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good.  The  species  at  largo  still 
retains,  of  its  original  claim  to  tlie  soil  of  the  planet  which 
it  inliabits,  as  much  qs  is  compatible  with  the  puqioses  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 


g  7.  Besides  property  in  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
property  in  land,  there  arc  otlier  things  which  arc  or  have 
been  subjects  of  property,  in  which  no  proprietary  rights 
ought  to  exist  at  all.  But  as  the  civilized  world  has  in  gen- 
cial  made  up  its  mind  on  most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity 
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for  dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At  Uic  head  of  them, 
is  property  iu  human  bcin^.  It  is  olmoet  superSuous  to 
obsen'c,  tlint  thifi  institution  can  have  no  place  in  nnv 
society  even  pretending  to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  tW- 
lowfihip  between  hnman  cteatiircs.  But,  iniquitous  as  it  i», 
yet  wlien  tlie  state  has  expressly  lei^alized  it,  and  human 
beings,  for  generations,  have  been  bought,  eold,  and  inher- 
ited under  f>anetion  of  Jaw,  it  it;  another  wrong,  in  abolish- 
ing? the  property,  not  to  make  full  compensation.  Tliia 
wrong  was  avoided  by  the  great  meaenre  of  jnstiec  in  1833, 
one  of  the  moet  virtnons  acts,  as  well  as  the  most  practically 
bGncfiuentjUvcr  done  collectively  by  a  nation.  Other  eiuun- 
plc8  of  property  which  ought  not  to  have  been  created,  ore 
propertiffl  in  public  trnaUi ;  fiuch  a»  judicial  oftipoa  under  the 
old  Fitnch  r^'ginie,  and  the  lieritHble  jnrisdictioiig  which,  in 
countriea  not  wholly  emerged  from  feudality,  pass  with  the 
land.  Onr  own  country  afibrds,  as  cases  in  ]x>iHt,  tliat  of  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  of  au  advowson,  vr  right  of 
nomination  to  au  ecclesiastical  boneficc.  A  jiroperty  is  also 
Eometiiues  created  in  a  right  of  taxing  the  public  ;  iu  u  mo- 
nopoly, fur  instance,  or  other  exclusive  privilege.  Tlieso 
abut^cs  prevail  most  in  semibarUarous  countries :  but  arc 
not  widmut  example  in  the  most  civilised.  In  France  there 
arc  several  hnportnnt  trades  and  professions,  including  no- 
taries, attoi-ncys,  brokers,  appraiser,  printers,  even  bakers, 
and  (until  lately)  butchers,  of  wlitch  the  numbers  are  limit- 
ed by  law.  The  hrcvct  or  privilege  of  one  of  tlie  permitted 
number  consequently  brings  a  high  price  in  the  market.  In 
these  cases,  compensation  probably  could  not  with  justice  bo 
pofused,  on  the  abolition  of  the  privilege.  There  are  other 
cases  in  which  this  would  be  more  doubtful.  The  question 
woxdd  turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  was 
sufficient  to  constitute  prescription  ;  and  whether  the  legal 
recognition  which  the  abuse  had  obtained,  was  sufficient  to 
constiliitti  it  au  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  au  occa- 
sional license.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  com|)cnsation 
for  losses  eoused  by  chaugcs  in  a  tarifl*,  a  thing  coofcsscdly 
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vmable  from  year  to  year ;  or  for  monopolies  like  those 
granted  to  individuals  by  Qneea  Elizabeth,  favours  of  a 
despotic  authority,  "which  the  power  that  gave  was'  compe- 
tent at  any  time  to  recal. 

So  much  on  the  institution  of  property,  a  subject  of 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  political  economy,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  treat,  but  on  which  we  could  not  usefully  con- 
fine ourselves  to  economical  considerations.  We  have  now 
to  inquire  on  what  principles  and  with  what  results  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is  effected,  under 
the  relations  which  this  institution  creates  among  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  commxmity. 


CHAPTER  m. 

or  THE  CLASSES  AMONG  WHOM  THE  PRODCCE  IS 
DISTRIBUTED. 


g  1.  PttivATE  property  lieing  assumed  as  a  fact,  we 
h«vo  next  to  emiincratc  llio  different  clusses  of  persona  to 
■whom  it  gives  riae ;  whose  concurrence,  or  at  least  n-hoe« 
pennia&ion,  is  neccs«ary  to  production,  and  who  are  there- 
fore aljle  to  fctipulate  fin-  a  fchare  of  the  produce.  Wu  Iiavc 
to  inquire-,  acci.>rUtiig  to  Mhut  \a,\\6  the  prudiiL-t;  di^trihutes 
tteelf  amoii};  thc&e  classes,  by  the  e|Kmtaiicons  action  of  the 
interests  of  thoBc  cimcemed :  aOor  wliii'h  a  furtlicr  question 
will  he,  what  effeets  are  or  might  he  pi-oduccd  hy  laws, 
institutions,  and  measures  of  government,  in  enperscding  or 
modifying  that  epontatieous  distribution. 

The  three  rc^jui^itea  of  production,  as  has  been  so  oitcn 
Fiepcatcd,  arc  labour,  capita],  and  land :  understiuiding  by 
capital,  the  means  and  appliances  whieh  are  the  accumu- 
lated resiulla  of  previous  labour,  and  by  land,  the  materials 
and  instrnnicnts  supplied  by  nature,  whether  contained  in 
the  interior  of  tlie  earth,  or  constitnting  its  eurface.  Since 
each  of  these  elements  of  production  may  be  separately  ap- 
proprinted,  tlie  industrial  community  may  be  eonsidcrc*!  as 
divided  into  landowners,  eapitaliete,  and  productive  labour- 
ers. Each  of  these  classes,  as  such,  obtains  a  shnra  of  tho 
jwoduec:  no  other  person  or  class  obtains  anything,  except 
by  concession  from  them.  The  remainder  of  the  coninuinity 
is,  iu  faet,  supported  at  their  expense,  giving,  if  any  equiva- 
lent, one  consieting  of  unproductive  servieee.    Tliese  three 
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classes,  thoreforr,  arc  consi<lpre(l  iti  pnlitical  oconoiny  ns 
uuikiDg  «!» the  wliole  conimnnity 

$  2.  Bat  aUhoti{xh  these  three  nnnetimes  onst  as  sepa* 
rate  dftSBee,  dividing  the  produce  among  them,  t\wy  do  nut 
necL-dsarily  or  always  so  exist.  The  fact  is  so  ninch  other- 
wise, that  there  are  ouly  uiio  or  two  commmiitiee  in  wliich 
the  complete  eopuration  of  theso  cinssca  is  the  general  rule, 
Englond  and  Scotland,  with  jinrts  of"  Belgium  and  irollaad, 
are  almost  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  where  the  land, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agriculture,  are  generally 
the  property  of  separate  owners.  Tlie  ordinary  rase  is,  that 
the  same  person  owns  cither  two  of  these  ix>quitjite8,  or  all 
three. 

The  case  iu  which  the  eame  pereon  owns  all  three,  em- 
braces the  two  exti'emcs  of  existing  eociety,  in  respect  to  the 
independence  and  di-^iity  of  tlie  lahoudtig  class.  First, 
when  the  labonrcr  hinucif  is  tlio  proprietor.  This  is  the 
commonest  ease  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union  ;  one  of  tlio  commonest  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Oermany  ;*  and 


"  "  The  Xorwpginn  return  "  (aay  the  ComnuAsioncRi  of  I'oop  Iaii  Enqnirf, 
10  nhom  infonnation  Has  Aimulicd  from  nearly  t^vcry  coimtiy  in  Europe  and 
.\nierica  by  the  ftmbaauiloRt  nnd  oi^itouLt  tiirrc)  '■  states  that  at  the  Iwl  Mtiinu  in 
182S,  out  of  a  poftnlalion  of  ],051,318  persona,  lliere  were  59,4(t4  freaholtlcra. 
Ai  l>y  6tl,-lfl4  fr*ehoIJc«  niiiat  bo  joeiuil  &'J,-I64  hcnilo  of  TniniliM,  pr  alraut 
:(OU,Ui)fl  iiiitiviiliuitK;  ihc  frwhoItlufK  inusl  form  more  tbana  fourth  of  the  iliolc 
population.  Ur.  Uugregor  sutca  tluit  In  Denmark  ()iy  which  Zmlnnd  aiid  Uio 
adjoining  tdands  arc  probably  meant)  out  of  a  populntion  or  9^,1  in,  Mir<  num- 
ber of  landed  proprietors  odO  funiiora  U  41(1,110,  or  mrarly  on^-half.  In  9I«- 
wick  Uolrttln,  out  of  a  population  of  fi04,fisR,  it  ia  I9*,0I7,  or  about  one-tUird. 
The  proportiiin  of  pmprii^iors  and  fanuci-s  lo  ihc  wlioW  popuJat'ioa  is  not  Rivdi 
In  Sffwirn;  liut  iba  Slockholm  return  ostiututi;*  tlic  avurage  quuititT  of  lani] 
ai)n«K«l  to  a  laliour^r'n  Iial>It4tioii  at  from  ono  to  flvo  acres;  and  though  the 
(>otti>uburK  reluri]  iiivoi  a  lunrcr  (.'sliiualL-,  it  adtU,  ilial  thn  peiMnW  pOMCM  much 
of  ihL'  luiul.  Iu  Wurtemburg  wo  arc  uilil  that  more  than  ttro-thlrda  of  Iho 
Iitbuuring  popuLniioQ  arc  the  proprkton  of  their  on-n  liabJLations,  oiid  tbut  almo«t 
oJI  onm  at  Icaft  n  garden  of  from  thretMiuurH-nt  of  im  acr?  to  an  acr»  and  a  half." 
In  some  of  these  £latonien1»,  proptii-tuni  imd  fm-mora  ai-e  not  cllacriuilnatvd  ;  but 
"  all  the  return*  concur  in  stating  the  nuaibw  of  (lar-!ahoun!rs  to  be  Tcry  small." 
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a  common  case  in  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Bclgiiiin.  In  a1| 
these  countrit'fi  there  are,  no  doubt,  large  landed  properties, 
and  a  still  grenU-r  imrnher  wliieli,  without  l>eing  large,  re- 
quire the  oceaaionftl  or  coHRtant  aid  of  hired  labourers. 
Much,  however,  of  the  land  tit  ow-ued  in  portions  too  ^raall 
to  reqnirc  any  other  labour  than  tbat  of  the  |>cni:ant  and  his 
family,  or  fidly  to  occupy  even  that  Tiic  capital  empluyud 
is  not  alwnys  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these 
email  propeilies  bcin^  mortgaged  to  obtain  the  means  of 
cultivating  ;  but  the  capital  is  invested  at  tlio  peasant's  risk, 
and  though  be  pays  interest  for  it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any 
right  uf  iuterfeience,  except,  perhaps,  eventually  to  tiike 
po-^scr^ion  of  thu  land,  if  the  interest  ceases  to  be  paid. 

The  other  cafee  in  wliieli  the  land,  labour,  and  oipitnl, 
belong  to  tlie  same  iwrsnn,  is  tlie  case  of  slave  oountrit's,  in 
which  the  labourers  themselves  arc  owned  by  (he  landowner. 
Our  West  India  colonies  iKiforc  emancipation,  and  tlic  sugar 
colonies  of  the  nations  by  whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is 
Btill  u II performed,  aro  examples  of  largo  establishmeuts  for 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  laltour  (the  production  of 
sugar  an<I  rum  it>  a  (.-onihinatluu  of  both)  in  which  the  land, 
the  factories  (if  they  may  so  ho  called),  the  machinery,  nnd 
the  degraded  labourer*,  are  all  the  property  of  a  capitalist. 
In  this  taso,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme  opposite,  the  case  of 
the  pea£>ant  proprietur,  there  is  iiu  divi^iuu  of  the  produce. 

g  3.  "Wlicn  the  three  rci|ulgite8  are  not  all  owned  hy 
the  same  pcr*«jn,  it  often  hapi>ene  that  two  of  them  are  so. 
Sometimes  the  same  pcr&on  owns  the  capital  and  the  land, 
but  not  the  labour.  The  landlord  makes  his  engngement 
directly  with  the  lalwuror,  and  supplies  tiio  whole  or  jiart 
of  the  stock  necessary  for  cultivation.  This  system  is  the 
usual  one  in  those  ]>art6  of  Continental  Europe,  in  which 
the  labourers  ai'c  neither  serfs  on  tJic  one  hand,  nor  pro- 


^Prt/aet  la  Forrii/m  <Wlnimt<vfwn<,  p.  SKxriii.)  Ak  llie  Rcnent  ntnlutot 
the  labonHiij;  pvupU-,  tbs  coadhiin  of  a  wmIuuui  i<jr  Uir«  U  •luiMt  peculiar  to 
Grai  Briuuo. 
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l)rietor8  on  the  uthcr.  It  was  \ery  common  in  FnracG  bfr 
foro  tho  Ktivohitiou,  niul  is  Riill  much  practiced  in  Bomc 
]>ait6  of  tliat  conntry,  -when  the  land  is  not  tlie  |>ropcrty 
of  the  cultivator.  It  prevails  generally  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  except  those  principally  paetoral,  such  as  the 
Uarenuna  of  Tuscany  and  the  Carapagiia  of  Rome.  Oji 
this  system  the  division  of  tho  produce  is  between  two 
clnsecA,  tlii}  landowner  and  tliu  laliuui'cr. 

In  other  cases  Bf^ain  the  labourer  does  not  own  tho  land, 
hut  owns  the  little  stock  employed  on  it,  the  landlord  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  snppljing  any.  Tliia  system  generally 
prevails  in  Ireland.  It  ia  nearly  universal  in  India,  and  in 
most  countries  of  tho  East ;  whether  the  government  re- 
tains, as  it  generally  docs,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  or 
allows  portioiifi  to  heeonie,  eitlior  absolutely  or  in  a  qualified 
eense,  the  property  of  individuals.  In  India,  however,  things 
are  so  far  better  than  in  Ireland,  that  the  owner  of  land  is 
ill  the  habit  of  making  advances  to  tlie  cultivalore,  if  they 
cannot  cultivate  without  tliem.  For  these  advances  tho 
native  landed  proprietor  usually  demands  liigii  interest; 
biit  the  jiriricipal  landowner,  the  government,  makes  them 
gratuitously,  recovering  the  advance  after  the  harvest,  to- 
gether with  the  rent.  Tlie  pri>duoc  is  here  divided  as  be- 
fore, between  tlio  same  two  classes,  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer. 

THiese  arc  the  principal  variations  in  the  cla$&ification  of 
those  among  whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour  is 
distributed.  In  the  caw  of  manufacturing  industry  tlicrc 
never  are  more  than  two  classes,  the  labourers  and  the  cap- 
italititi^.  Tile  original  artisans  in.  all  countries  were  uitbcr 
slavee,  or  the  women  of  the  family.  In  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  ancients^  whether  on  a  large  or  on  a 
small  hmIc,  the  labourers  were  U(-ual!y  the  property  of  tbo 
capitalist.  In  general,  if  any  manual  labour  was  thought 
eompatiblo  with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was  only  agri- 
cultm'al  laliour.  The  converse  system,  in  which  the  capital 
was  owned  by  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free  labom-, 
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and  iiniler  it  tlio  first  grent  advances-  of  manufacturing 
industry  ircrc  achieved.  The  artisan  owned  the  loom  or 
the  few  tools  ho  iiseJ,  and  workc*l  on  hin  own  iLecouiit ;  or 
nt  least  ended  hv  duiiig  bo,  though  he  usually  worked  for 
another,  first  ns  ap]>re«tice  and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  licfore  he  could  be  admitte<l  a  mas- 
ter. Bat  the  status  of  a  permanent  jonmeyman,  all  his  life 
a  hired  Iiibonrcr  »nd  nothiii-;  more,  hnd  no  y\aco  in  tlic 
crates  and  ^uilJi-  of  the  middle  ages.  In  country  villa^rcs, 
where  a  earipciitcr  or  a  blaeksmith  eannot  live  and  support 
hired  labourere  on  the  rotnrns  of  hia  bnshicss,  ho  is  even 
now  hia  avnx  worknmu ;  and  6hoi>l£eepers  in  similar  tir- 
eomstAnces  arc  their  own  shopmen,  or  shopwomcn.  Bnt 
wherever  the  extent  of  the  market  admits  of  it,  the  distinc- 
tion is  now  fully  c&tablighcd  between  the  class  of  capitalists, 
or  employers  of  labour,  and  the  eluss  of  labourers ;  the  cap- 
italists, in  general,  eontribufinj;  no  other  labour  than  that 
of  direction  and  snperintcndcuce. 

TOL.  I.— 20 


CHAPTER  IT. 


OF  COlirETITIOK.  AND  ClT!TOM. 


§  1.  Under  the  rule  ol'  indindiial  property,  tbe  divis- 
ion of  tlie  produce  is  tlie  result  of  two  dfterniining  ajjen- 
cies :  Conipctifion,  and  (Custom.  It  ia  important  to  aspor- 
tsiii  fho  Hinoiint  of  Inrtiicnco  whicli  belongs  to  cafli  of  llie^e 
causes,  and  lu  wLat  manner  the  operulion  of  otic  13  nioditicd 
by  the  other. 

Polilicid  economists  generally,  and  English  i>oIitical 
ccouomista  alxtTe  othcre,  have  becu  acc-nstoiued  to  lay 
alnioet  exclubive  fitrees  iipun  the  tirst  uf  these  agencies;  lo 
oxa^cratc  the  effect  of  competition,  and  to  take  into  liltle 
account  the  other  and  conflicting  principle.  They  nre  apt 
to  express  themselvos  as  if  they  thought  that  fompetition 
Hctually  does,  iu  all  ca?ei,  whatever  it  can  be  sho^m  to  b6 
the  tendency  of  competition  to  do.  Tliis  is  partly  intelligi- 
ble, if  vm  consider  that  only  throuf^h  the  principle  of  com- 
petition has  political  economy  any  pretension  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  science.  So  far  n.s  rents,  profits,  wages,  price*,  are 
determined  by  competition,  laws  may  bo  assigned  for  them. 
Assume  competition  tu  be  their  exclusive  regulator,  and 
principles  of  bmad  generality  and  Bcientific  precision  may 
bo  laid  down,  acconlfng  to  vhich  they  will  l>o  regulated. 
Tlie  political  econoinist  justly  deems  this  his  propur  biisi- 
ncsa:  andasanalwitract  or  hypothetirnlscifnce,  political  econ- 
omy cannot  be  rcqiiire<l  to  do,  and  indeed  cannot  do,  any- 
thing more.  But  it  wonld  be  a  great  misconeoprion  of  the 
actual  course  of  human  affHire,  to  8upj_X)tse  that  couiiietilioB 
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exercises  in  fact  tliis  unlimited  sway.  I  am  not  Bpeaking  of 
monojiolics,  citlmr  natiinl  or  urtifitial,  or  of  .iiiy  interfci'- 
cncea  of  iiiilliority  v.ith  the  liberty  of  production  or  cx- 
chauge.  Sneh  diaturbin^  canscs  lifirc  alTrayfi  been  allo^ml 
for  liy  -politM'til  economist.';.  I  Ppcak  of  cnses  in  wJiicb  there 
is  nothing  to  i*estrftin  competition  ;  no  liiiidrance  to  it  either 
in  the  nature  of  the  ea^  or  in  artificial  obstacles ;  yet  in 
which  the  ix-sult  is  not  determined  by  competition,  but  by 
custom  or  uwigc ;  coin|>etition  either  not  taking  place  nt  all, 
or  producing  its  eiFect  in  quite  a  diflcreiit  manner  from  tlint 
which  is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 


§  9.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only  become  in  nny  con- 
sideraljle  degree  tlje  governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modem  ]>prloiI.  TJie  farther  wo  look  back  into 
Uiitury,  the  inure  we  see  all  transactions  and  engaj;cnientft 
tinder  tJie  influence  of  fixed  customs.  The  reason  is  evident. 
Custom  is  the  most  powerfid  protector  of  the  weak  a;rainst 
the  strong ;  their  solo  protector  where  there  arc  no  laws  or 
government  ndeqHflte  to  the  pnrpo?e.  Custom  is  a  ban-ier 
which,  even  in  llie  most  ojipressed  condition  of  mankind, 
t^Tanny  is  forced  in  eonio  dejrrcc  to  respect.  To  the  indus- 
trious populntion^  in  a  turbuleiit  mililHry  eommnnity,  fi-ee- 
dom  of  comjictition  is  a  vain  plirasc  ;  they  arc  never  in  a 
condition  to  make  terms  for  themselves  by  it :  there  is 
always  a  master  u-ho  throws  his  sword  into  tlie  scale,  and 
the  terms  arc  such  m  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law  of 
the  strongest  decides,  it  is  nnt  the  interest  nor  in  general  the 
practice  of  llie  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the  uitiiost, 
and  every  relaxation  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  a  cus- 
tom, and  every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Rights  thns 
originating,  and  not  competition  in  any  shape,  determine,  in 
a  rude  state  of  society,  the  phare  of  the  produce  enjoyed  by 
those  w!io  prodnco  it.  Tlie  relations,  more  es]»ccally.  be- 
tween the  landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the  payments 
made  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  are,  in  all  states  of  society 
bot  the  most  modern,  detcnnincd  by  the  usage  of  the  conn- 
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try.  Kover  tinti!  late  times  Iinre  the  eonditlons  of  tlie  occtif 
]>ancy  of  laml  been  (as  a  general  rule)  an  aft'air  of  couipe* 
titioo.  The  occupier  for  the  tioic  Iia»  vci-y  counnonlv  b«eii 
I'Oiiiiitlci'cd  to  have  a  rii-ht  to  retain  his  holdiug,  wliUi;  lie 
I'ullib  tlie  cii6tomiiry  rcf^uit'cmcntB ;  ami  has  thus  Lccomo, 
in  a  ccrtnm  sense,  a  co-pmprtotor  uf  tho  soil.  Eron  wjiero 
the  holder  has  not  acquJrud  Uiis  Bxity  of  tenure,  the  temu 
of  occupation  have  oi^en  been  fixed  aud  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other  Asiatic  commujiitiM 
biinilarly  constituted,  the  r^ot*,  or  i>eajjanl-farmer6>  are  not 
regarded  as  tenants  at  will,  nor  even  a<6  tuimiits  by  virtue  of 
a  lease.  In  inoi^t  villagca  there  are  indeed  some  rvot^  on 
this  precarious  footing,  cou»t>ting  of  those,  or  the  dor^cend- 
anU  of  thofto,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at  a  known  and 
compai-atix-cly  recent  pcrio<l :  but  all  who  arc  looked  upon 
as  deecendauta  or  represeutntivcs  of  the  ori»hial  iuhahitantSf 
and  even  itiaiiy  mere  tenants  of  ancient  dato^  ai'e  thought 
entitled  ti*  retain  tliuir  Juiid,  lus  long  ns  they  jmy  the  eu»>tom- 
ar}'  rents.  AVhat  these  customary  rentti  ai'e,  or  ought  to  be, 
has  indeed,  in  most  cases,  become  n  matter  of  obacurity ; 
UAurpatiou,  tyranny,  and  foreign  confjucst  ha\'ing  to  a  great 
degree  obliterated  the  evidences  of  them.  But  when  an  old 
and  purely  Hindoo  princlpahty  falls  under  the  duminion  of 
the  Britibh  Govennucut,  or  the  inauopemcnt  of  its  ciliccrs, 
and  when  the  details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to  be 
imjuircd  into,  it  is  usually  found  that  tliough  (he  demands 
of  the  great  landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled  by 
fiscal  rapacity  until  a!l  limit  is  practically  lost  eight  of,  it 
hae  yet  been  thought  necessary  to  Iiave  a  distinct  name  and 
a  separate  pretext  for  each  increase  of  exaction ;  iio  that  the 
doniand  has  KouiettmeR  come  to  coufii&t  of  thirty  or  forty 
ditfei-ent  iteina^  in  addition  to  tho  nominal  rent.  This  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  increasing  the  payments  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  resorted  to,  if  there  had  been  an  acknowl- 
edged right  in  the  landlord  to  increase  the  rent.  Its  adop- 
tion is  a  proof  that  there  was  once  an  effective  limitation, 
a  real  ciist-miarj'  rent ;  and  that  the  understood  right  of  the 
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ryot  to  the  land,  so  long  as  lie  paid  rent  according  to  cus- 
tom, Tras  nt  some  time  or  otlior  more  than  nominal.*  Tliu 
British  Govcmmont  of  India  always  Bimplifies  tlic  tenure 
by  consolidating  the  various  assessments  into  one,  tlms  mak- 
ing tlic  rent  nominally  as  well  as  really  an  ar!utrnry  thing, 
cr  at  k-ai-t  a  matter  of  spucific  agi*ecment :  but  it  Bcrupxilous- 
ty  respects  the  right  of  the  ryot  to  the  land,  though  until  the 
reforms  of  tlic  present  generation  (reforms  even  now  only 
partially  carried  into  eficct)  it  suldom  left  him  raueli  more 
thftu  a  bare  sutsiBtenee. 

In  modem  Enro]>c  the  cultivators  have  gradually  emerged 
from  n  state  of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian  conquerors 
of  the  AV'cfttem  empire  fonnd  tliat  the  easiest  mode  of  man- 
aging their  conquests  would  be  to  leave  the  occupation  of 
the  land  in  the  hands  in  which  tliey  found  it,  and  to  save 
thcmeelveR  h  labour  so  uucongenial  as  the  superintendence 
of  troops  of  slaves,  by  allowing  tho  ulaves  to  retain  in  a  cer- 
tain degiTC  llio  control  of  their  own  actions,  under  nn  obli- 
gation to  furnish  tlie  lord  with  provisions  and  labour.  A 
common  expedient  was  to  assign  to  tlie  serf,  for  his  exclusive 
nsc,  as  mnch  land  as  was  thought  sufficient  fur  his  support, 
and  to  make  him  work  on  tho  utlicr  lands  of  his  lord  when- 
ever required.  By  di^Tees  tlieac  indefinite  obligations  were 
transformed  into  a  definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of  labour :  and  as  the 
lords,  in  time,  became  inclined  to  employ  their  income  in 
the  pnrclia.^0  of  luxuries  rather  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
retainerB,  the  payments  in  kind  were  eomiuuted  fur  pay- 
ments in  money.  Each  concession,  at  first  voluntary  and 
revocable  at  pleaaurc,  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  cus- 
tom, and  wns  at  last  recognised  nnd  enforced  by  the  tribu- 
nals. In  tliis  manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose  into  a  free 
tenantry,  who  held  their  land  in  perjjetuity  on  fixed  condi- 

*  The  ancient  Liv  book*  or  ihe  llindowi  tnmUoti  la  name  c«n  onr-aistb,  In 
others  oiM-roHrili  or  (he  pro<lucc,  aa  a  ]>rof>cr  tvnt ;  but  then  Is  do  i>vtt)cn<v  Ibat 
lite  rules  Iftiil  down  in  those  boolu  ncrc,  at  toy  pcricxl  of  bbUrr,  r««llf  act«d 
dpon 


tion*.     Tlie  conditions  were  Bomctiniea  very  onerous, 
Uie  people  very  niiwrahlc.    But  their  ubligatioiiA  were 
lennined  by  the  ii&age  or  Uw  of  tlie  country,  and  uot 
coinjietitiou. 

AVJierc  the  cultivators  had  never  beuu,  alrictly  spcokinj 
in  pen>oii»l  bondage,  or  alter  they  had  cciued  to  bo  so,  the 
exigencies  of  a  poor  «ntl  litile  advanced  eocifty  piu'e  rise  to 
anotlicr  arranj^ement,  whidi  in  EOine  parts  of  Europe,  even 
highly  improved  parts,  has  been  found  sufficiently  advanta- 
geous to  be  continued  to  tlio  present  day.     1  $.peak  of  ibM 
metayer  eystem.     I'nder  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  gnnuF 
farms,  among  single  families,  the  landlord  generally  Bupply- 
ing  tlie  8toek  which  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country 
is  considered  to  require,  and  receiving,  in  lieu  oi"  rent  and 
protit,  a  fixed  pnjportion  uf  the  produce.    Tliia  pruponion, 
whicl)  is  generally  paid  in  kind,  is  usually,  (as  is  implied  in 
the  woi"d8  ittctat/er,  miszatudo,  and  vxedietariug,)  one-hol^ 
There  are  plaeeg,  however,  such  as  the  ridi  volcanii:  toil  o9 
the  province  of  Naples,  where  the  hiudlord  takes  two-thirds, 
and  yet  llio  eullivator  by  means  uf  an  excellent  ngricnlturc 
contrives  to  live.    But  whether  the  pruportiou  is  Iwo-tliin^ 
or  one-balf,  it  is  a  fixed  proportion  ;  not  variable  from  farH 
to  farm,  or  ft-om  tenant  to  tenant.    Tlie  custom  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  universal  rule  :  nobody  tliinks  of  niising  or  low( 
tug  rents,  or  uf  letting  land  on  other  than  the  ctistomu 
couditiuus.    Competition,  as  a  regulator  of  iiiit,  hus 
existence. 


§  3.    Prices,  whenever  there  was  no  monopoly,  come 
earlier  under  the  intluenco  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  universally  subject  to  it,  thou  rents :  but  that  influ- 
ence is  by  no  means,  even  in  the  present  activity  of  nuH 
cantUe  competition,  so  absolute  as  is  sometimes  assumco^ 
There  is  no  proposition  which  niefls  u&  in  tJie  field  of  polit- 
ical economy  oltencr  than  this — that  there  cannot  be  tiH 
prices  in  the  snme  market.     Such  undoubtedly  is  the  nft!'^ 
ral  efi'crt  of  unimpedcil  eonipetitiyn ;  yet  every  one  knowa 
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That  then  9.ti\  aliin^it  alwsytt,  Iwo  priccB  in  tlie  same  umr- 
ket.  Xot  on]/  aru  tiiuru  in  every  large  town,  and  iu  almost 
every  tnidt*.  clicai*  shops  and  dear  shops,  hut  Uic  same  Bhop 
often  sella  the  same  article  at  different  pritca  to  different 
customers :  and,  as  a  general  rule,  each  retailer  adapts  liis 
scale  of  prices  to  the  class  of  cinttoinurs  whom  lie  espeets. 
The  wholesale  trade,  iu  the  great  articlca  of  commcree,  ie 
really  und^r  the  doniiuiou  of  conipetillon.  There,  the  buy- 
ers as  well  m  ticUcre  ore  traders  and  inanuriurturers,  and 
their  purehaecjj  are  wot  influenced  by  indolence  or  vulgar 
I  finery,  but  are  business  transact  ions.  In  the  whole»inIc  mar- 
kets therefore  it  is  true  &^  a  genera!  pi-opositioii,  that  there 
are  not  two  prices  at  one  time  for  the  same  thing :  there  U 
at  each  tiim.*  and  place  a  market  i>ricc,  wUieh  caw  be  ^juotod 
in  a  prico-cnaTcut.  But  retail  price,  the  price  paid  by  the 
actual  consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and  imperfectly 
the  effect  of  cuinpetllion  ;  and  when  competition  does  cxi^t, 
it  ot'ten,  instead  of  lowering^  prices,  merely  divides  the  gaiiiB 
of  the  high  price  among  a  greater  nnml>cr  of  dealers.  Ilcncc 
it  i«  that,  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  so  largo  a  pro- 
pi^rtion  is  absorbed  by  the  gains  of  rctailera;  and  any  one 
who  inquires  into  the  amuuiit  wliieh  reaches  the  handia  of 
tliotc  wlici  made  the  things  he  buys,  will  often  be  abtouislicd 
at  its  emallncris.  When  indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a 
great  city,  hold^i  out  a  suftielent  inducement  to  large  capital- 
ists to  engivge  in  retail  operations,  it  is  generally  found  a 
better  speculation  to  attract  a  large  business  by  undcrselliiig 
others,  than  merely  to  divide  the  ticid  of  employment  with 
them.  This  influence  of  competition  is  making  itself  felt 
more  and  more  tliroiigh  tliu  [>rincipal  branches  of  retail 
trade  in  the  large  towns;  and  the  rapidity  and  ehpapnesa 
of  transport,  T)y  making  consumers  less  dependent  on  tlm 
dealers  in  tlieir  inimwliatc  neighbourhood,  are  tending  to 
assinnlate  more  and  more  tlic  whole  country  to  a  large 
town :  but  hitherto  it  is  only  in  the  great  centres  of  busi- 
ness that  retail  transactions  have  been  chiefly,  or  even 
much,  determined,  by   eompetltiuii.     Klsewhcrc  it  rather 
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acu,  wJien  it  acts  nt  all,  ns  an  occasional  tlUtTiHung  influ- 
ence ;  tlie  liabitnal  regnlator  is  cnstom,  ni<xlitic*l  from  time 
to  time  by  notiouA  existing  In  tlic  iiiinda  of  purchasers  and 
sellers,  of  gome  kind  of  equity  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  ternie  on  which  bnsincEa  is  done  ara 
a  matter  of  poeitivc  arrangement  auioiig  t]ie  trade,  who  iific 
the  means  thoy  always  possess  of  making  the  sitaation  of 
any  mcmlicr  of  the  body  who  dcpartft  fVom  its  tixed  cu»- 
toina,  inconvenient  or  disagreeable.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
the  bookeellitig  trade  was,  until  lately,  one  of  these,  and 
that  notwithstanding  tlie  active  spirit  of  rivaln-  in  tlie  trade, 
rompetition  did  not  produce  ittj  natural  eftcct  in  breaking 
down  the  trade  miles.  Alt  professional  remuneration  is 
regnlatcd  by  custom.  TIic  fees  of  pbyaieinns,  surgeons,  and 
l)arri*.ters,  tlie  cbar^eis  of  attomeye,  are  nearly  invariable. 
Not  certainly  for  want  of  abundant  competition  in  thoBA] 
profe^ions,  but  beean»e  the  competition  OfterateT^  by  dimin- 
i&bing  each  competitor's  chance  of  fees,  nut  by  lowering  the 
fees  themgclree,  •! 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground  against  competition  to  so 
fonsidcralile  an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  multitude  of 
competitors  and  the  general  enei^  in  the  pursuit  of  goin, 
the  spirit  of  competition  is  strongest,  we  may  he  sure  that 
this  is  much  more  the  case  where  people  are  content  with 
Rmallcr  gains,  and  estimate  their  pecuniary  interest  at  a 
lower  rate  when  balance^l  against  their  ease  or  their  pleos- 
«re.  I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Continental  En- 
rope,  that  prices  and  charges,  of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are 
much  liigher  in  some  places  than  in  otliers  not  far  distant, 
withou:  its  being  poesiblo  to  at^ign  any  other  cause  than 
that  it  has  always  been  so  :  the  customers  are  used  to  it,  and 
acquiesce  in  it.  An  enterprising  competitor,  with  sufficient 
capital,  might  force  down  the  charges,  and  make  hia  fortune 
during  the  process ;  but  there  arc  no  entcrjmsing  competi- 
tors ;  those  who  have  capital  prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is, 
or  to  make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet  way. 

These  observations  must  be  received  as  a  general  eor^ 
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Tcotion  to  bo  applied  whenever  rclCT'imt,  whctlior  exprteaij 
mentioned  or  not,  to  the  eonelnsions  contftincd  in  the  snlwe- 
qncnt  portions  of  tfn's  treatise.  Onr  rcusonings  must,  in 
general,  proceed  as  if  tbc  known  and  natural  effects  of  com- 
petition \vere  actually  produced  hy  it,  iu  all  coses  in  whieh 
it  is  not  restrained  by  some  jiofeitive  obstacle.  "Where  com- 
petition, tliougli  frco  to  exist,  docs  not  exist,  or  wlierc  it 
exists,  liut  has  its  natural  coneecjuonces  overruled  by  any 
otlier  apency,  the  eonelusions  will  fail  roorc  or  less  of  being 
applicable.  To  escape  error,  wc  ought,  in  applying  llie  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  to 
consider  not  only  what  will  bajipcn  Bupposin;^  the  maximum 
of  competition,  but  how  fur  the  result  will  be  affected  if 
competition  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

Tlie  states  of  ocononiical  relation  whic^  stand  first  in 
order,  to  be  discussed  and  appreciated,  arc  those  in  which 
competition  has  no  part,  the  arbiter  of  transactions  being 
either  brute  forco  or  established  usage.  These  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  four  chapters. 


CHAPTER  T. 


OF  SLAVERY. 


§  1.  Among  the  forme  wliich  society  assuinctt  under  the 
influence  of  the  institution  of  jpropcu-tj,  there  are,  as  I  hnve 
alrcadv  remarked,  two,  oiliurwisc  of  a  widfly  dissiijiilar  dinr* 
acter,  Tiut  re.*einbling  in  this,  that  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
the  labour,  and  the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One  of 
Iheso  eases  Ici  that  of  sflavery,  the  other  is  that  of  pcabant 
proprjctora.  In  the  oile,  tlie  landowner  owns  llie  labour,  in 
the  otlicr  tho  labourer  ovrab  the  land.  Wo  begin  with  tfao 
firet. 

In  tliis  system  all  the  prodncu  belongs  to  the  landlord. 
The  food  and  oihcr  noc-e-sssrica  of  liis  labourers  arc  jiart  of 
his  espenfecs.  Tlic  labourers  possess  nothing  but  what  he 
tbiuk:;  fit  to  give  thcjn,  and  until  lie  thinks  tit  to  take  it 
hack :  and  they  work  a&  iiard  as  he  eliooses,  or  is  able,  to 
pompd  thorn.  Their  wrcteliediicea  ia  only  luntted  by  Ids 
liuiuaiiity,  or  his  pecuniary  interoat.  With  the  tirst  consid- 
eration, we  liavo  on  tho  present  occasion  nothing  to  do. 
"What  the  tiecond  in  eo  detestable  a  constitution  of  eocictj: 
may  dictate,  depends  on  the  facililiee  for  importing  fresh., 
slaves.  If  full-grown  able-bmlied  slave?  can  he  procured  in 
Buffiulent  numborA,  and  imported  at  a  moderate  expense, 
BcU'intcrest  will  recommend  working  the  slaves  to  dcatli, 
and  replacing  them  by  iinportalion,  in  preferem«  to  the  slow 
and  expensive  procesfi  of  breeding  them.  Nnr  arc  the  slave- 
owners generally  baekwai-d  in  learning  this  lesson.  It  Is 
notorious  tliat  Buch  was  the  practice  in  our  slave  colonies, 
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wliilc  the  sla'TO  trade  was  legal ;  and  it  i&  said  to  be  bo  etill 

iu  Cuba. 

When,  BB  among  tliu  iineientB,  the  elave-niorket  could 
only  be  supplied  by  eaptivcs  cither  taken  in  war,  or  kid- 
napped from  thinly  scattered  tribes  on  the  remote  confines 
ol  the  known  wurld,  it  wa*  generally  more  profitable  to 
keep  up  the  niuiiber  by  breeding,  which  neoetttiitatca  a  far 
better  treatment  of  them;  and  for  this  reason,  joined  with 
Bevcral  others,  the  condition  ol" slaves,  notwitlwtandiiig  ocea- 
sional  enormities,  was  probably  initeh  lees  bad  iu  the  an- 
cient world,  than  in  the  coloiiica  of  raodeni  nations.  Tlic 
Helots  are  usujilly  titcil  as  the  typo  of  the  m«jst  hideous 
form  of  personal  slavery,  but  with  how  Utile  truth,  appeal^ 
from  the  fiift  that  tliey  weru  veguhu'ly  ariuud  (ihough  not 
wltli  tlie  ])nnoply  of  the  hoplitej  and  formed  an  integral  part 
of  thu  military  strength  of  (he  Stato.  They  were  doubtless 
an  infurior  and  degraded  caste,  but  their  glarery  fieonis  to 
have  been  one  of  the  least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful  eoloui'd  among  thu 
Komaiui,  during  the  period  in  wlijeh  the  Roman  aiistocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of  a  newly-coniiucrt'd 
world.  The  Konians  were  a  cj-uel  people,  and  the  worihlei-s 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their  mj-rliids  of  tliivL-s  with 
the  same  reckless  prodigality  witli  which  they  sqiismdered 
any  other  part  of  their  ill-aet[uired  poij^Caiiione.  Tel,  sla- 
very 16  diveftted  of  one  of  its  worst  features  when  It  is  com- 
patible with  hope:  enfranchisement  was  eftsy  and  common: 
enfranehiged  i^lavcg  ohtaincil  at  once  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  instances  were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not  onlj 
riches,  but  latterly  even  honours.  By  the  progi-css  uf  milder 
legislation  under  the  Emi>crors,  mwh  of  the  protection  of 
law  was  thrown  round  the  slave,  ho  became  capable  of  pos- 
»C£«!iig  property,  and  the  evil  altogether  aseunted  n  consid- 
erably gentler  aspect.  I'ntil,  however,  slavery  assumes  the 
mitigated  form  of  villunage,  in  whii-h  not  only  the  staves 
have  pi-opeily  and  legal  rights,  hut  their  obligationt^  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  n^agc,  and  they  partly  labour  for 
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their  own  benefit ;  their  condition  is  seldom  such  aa  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  gro^rth  cither  of  population  or  of  production. 

§  2.  So  long  as  slave  coiintHps  arc  i]nder|>ooplcd  in 
proportion  to  tlioir  cnltivublc  land,  the  labour  of  the  slaves, 
under  any  tolerable  mflriflgcniciit,  prodnrpa  much  more  tlian 
is  sufficient  for  their  support ;  especially  as  the  great  amount 
of  superintendence  which  their  labour  rcquireg,  preventing 
the  dlsperBioD  of  the  population,  ensures  Bomc  of  tbo  advan- 
tages of  combined  labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  iM>il  and 
climate,  and  with  rea^onablo  e&rc  of  Ins  own  intcrcftts,  the 
owner  of  many  slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich.  Tlie 
influence,  however,  of  such  a  state  of  society  on  production, 
i*  pert'vttly  well  understoo^l  It  is  n  Irnism  to  assert,  that 
labour  extorted  by  fear  of  puniobmcnt  is  inefficient  and  un- 
productive. It  is  true  that  in  some  circumetances,  hnman 
bciiigB  can  be  driven  by  tlic  lnt<h  lo  attempt,  and  even  to 
accomplisli,  things  which  they  would  not  have  undertaken 
for  any  payment  which  it  could  have  been  worth  while  to 
an  employer  to  offer  them.  And  it  is  likely  that  produc- 
tive operations  whicli  retiuire  much  combinalion  of  labour, 
tJie  production  of  sugar,  for  exaniide,  would  not  have  taken 
place  so  80on  in  the  American  colonicfi,  if  slavery  had  not 
C^cistcd  to  keep  masses  of  labour  together.  Tlicro  arc  also 
savage  tribet?  bo  averse  from  rcgulra-  industry,  that  industrial 
life  is  scaw-ely  able  to  introduce  itself  among  them  until 
they  Hn>  either  eonquered  and  made  slaves  of,  or  become 
conquerors  and  mal<e  others  so.  But  after  allowing  the  full 
value  of  these  considerations,  it  remains  certain  tliat  slavery 
is  incfjmpatihlo  with  any  high  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and 
any  great  efficiency  of  Iai)our.  For  all  products  which 
require  much  skill,  slave  countries  arc  usually  dependent  on 
foreigners.  TTopeless  slavery  effectually  bnitifics  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  intelligence  in  the  slnves,  though  often  encouraged 
in  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  East,  is  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society  a  source  of  so  much  danger  and  an  object  oi 
60  much  dread  to  the  masters,  that  in  some  countries  it  is  a 
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Iiiglily  penal  offence  to  leach  a  slave  to  read.  AH  processes 
carried  on  by  slave  lubuur  are  conducted  in  tlie  rade«t  aud 
most  iiiiiid proved  iiiaiuicr.  And  even  the  animal  stJiiiigtli 
of  the  glave  is,  ou  an  average,  uot  half  exerted.*  The  mild- 
est form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  condition  of  the  wirf,  who 
18  attached  to  the  soil,  t^iipjiortA  himsch'  from  his  allutmeiit, 
And  n'orks  a  certain  mimber  of  days  in  the  week  for  his 
lord.  Vet  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  extreme  itief- 
ficicney  of  serf  labour.  The  fullowing  passage  is  iVoin  Pi'O- 
feswr  Joiieist  whoso  Ks&ay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(or  rather  on  Rent),  is  a  copious  repertory  of  valnablo  facts 
on  the  landed  tenures  of  dilferent  coimtries. 

*'  Tiie  Bus^iaiis,  or  ratlicr  those  German  writers  who 
liave  observed  the  maniiei's  and  habits  oi  Russia,  state  some 
strong  facts  on  this  point.  Two  Middlesex  mowers,  they 
say,  will  mow  in  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian  serfs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  pronsions  in  Ivngland  and 
their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of  hay 
which  would  cost  an  English  farmer  half  a  copeck,  will 
coat  a  Russian  proprietor  three  or  four  copcck«.J  The 
Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob,  is  considered  to  have 
proved,  that  iu  Russia,  wlieix^  everything  is  ehoup,  the 
labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  c.Kpcnsivc  ns  that  of  a  labourer 
in  England.  M.  Selimalz  gives  a  startling  account  of  the 
tiDproductiveness  of  serf  labour  iu  Prutisia,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation.§  In  Austria,  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf  33  equal  to  only  one-thin:!  of 
that  of  a  free  hired  labourer.  This  calculation,  made  in  an 
able  work  on  agi-iculturo  (with  some  extracts  from  which  I 
have  been  fitvuurc*-!),  is  applied  tu  the  practical  pnrpiwe  of 
deciding  ou  the  number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cultivate 

*  Tliv  uupruilucUvciiCJS  outl  iraitdulucM  of  Ibv  iodustrial  KjMcra  in  ilie 
Slave  giotca  of  North  America,  is  liutructiTel}' dispbyed  iu  tbc  Tnliublc  writjufis 
of  Mr.  Oluiiited. 

t  Uttaji  ou  Ihe  IfiiJrihMtinu  of  Wtalth  ami  on  tlte  SoMtvtt  ttf  TtuattoK.  B; 
tl*  Ro».  BifhanI  Jones.     Piigo  SO. 

X  ••  Scliitinlt,  Jieonomie  PUiUyuc,  Frcncit  tmostaUoD,  toJ.  L  p.  W." 
"Vol.  ii.  p   107." 
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nn  pstnto  of  a  given  magnitmlo.  So  palpahlo,  indeed,  are 
tlio  ill  effects  of  labour  rents  on  the  industry  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  that  in  Austria  itself,  wbei-e  propoflala  of 
changes  of  any  kind  do  not  readily  malco  tliyir  way,  schemosi 
and  plans  for  the  commutatiyn  of  labour  rents  aro  as  popu- 
lar as   ill   the    raoro    stirring    Gentian   ])roviuce8   of   the 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of  the  labour  itself,  is 
not  made  up  by  any  excellence  in  the  direction  and  snper- 
intendunce.  As  the  same  writerf  remarks,  the  landed 
proprietors  "are  necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cultiva- 
tors of  tlicir  own  domains,  the  only  guides  and  directors  of 
the  industry  of  the  agricultural  population,"  since  there  can 
be  no  intermediate  class  of  capitalist  famu^rs  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord.  Great  landowners 
are  everywhere  an  idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  only  to  tijc  inoro  exciting  kiiuls  of  exertion; 
that  lion's  aharc  which  superiors  always  reserve  for  them- 
selves. "It  would"  as. Mr.  Jones  observes,  "lie  hopelew 
and  irrational  to  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  proprietore, 
fenced  around  with  privileges  and  dignity,  and  attracted  to 
military  and  political  pursuits  by  the  advantages  and  habits^ 
of  their  station,  should  ever  become  attentive  eidlivators  as 
a  body."  Even  in  England,  if  the  cultivattou  of  every 
estate  depended  upon  its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge 
what  TTonld  bo  the  result.  Tliere  wonld  be  a  few  cases  of 
great  seicnee  and  energy,  and  numerous  individual  instau- 
e«8  of  moderate  success,  but  the  general  state  of  agricalture 
wouhi  be  contemptible. 

§  3.    Whether  the  proprietors  themselves  Tvould  lo9«by 


•  The  Iliuj^rbu  reroliiilonary  covenimcni,  ilnrtng  its  brteT  eilfbmee,  b«- 
stomd  oa  that  vu'iDlrj  oni'  nf  lliu  (irmtvit  bt-auflu  it  could  n-C'tro,  utd  OM 
whidi  Uie  trnnny  thxt  Euccvetlcd  Koa  not  AarvA  to  take  way-  it  frvn]  ili«  psM- 
aaXry  fron)  vhai  remained  af  the  bonda^  of  serfdom,  thelalHiurreiiia;  dccrce- 
iiiK  coinp<<n.>iatiun  to  tliG  bndlonb;  u  the  cip«tiK  of  the  stat«,  and  not  nt  lli&t  of 
tlkc  liberated  poawDif. 

I  Joucf,  pp.  A3,  51, 
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the  emancipation  of  tliclrslavce^  is  a  di^rciit  question  from 
thy  comparative  uffectivcnesa  of  free  and  slave  labour  to  the 
conununity.  Tliere  Iioa  been  much  diBPUsfeion  of  tliis  ques- 
tion ad  an  abstract  thesis;  as  it*  it  conid  possibly  admit  of 
any  universal  eolutiun.  "Wiicther  slavery  or  free  labour  ia 
mtst  prutitable  to  tho  crapluycr,  dupeuds  on  the  wa*(C8  of 
the  fVeo  labourer.  Tlit?60,  again,  depend  on  tlio  numbers 
of  the  laljourin^  [Wpulation,  compared  with  the  eapiliil  and 
the  laud.  Hired  labour  is  Ewnerallv  so  much  more  cffieient 
than  slave  labour,  that  the  employer  tan  pay  a  considerably 
greater  value  in  waf^es,  than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  by  the  change :  but 
lie  cannot  do  thia  without  limit.  Tlic  decline  of  serfdom  in 
Kurope,  and  its  extinction  in  ihe  Wcstcni  nations,  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  changes  whieli  the  growtli  of 
population  must  have  made  in  the  pecuniary  intcrcata  of 
the  master.  As  population  i>ressed  harder  upon  the  land, 
without  nny  ituproveiucnt  in  agriculture,  the  maintenance 
of  tlic  Evrts  ueeetifiarily  became  more  costly,  and  their  labour 
less  valuable.  With  the  rate  of  wages  euch  as  U  is  in  Ireland, 
or  in  England  (vvlmre  in  pn.iportion  to  its  cffieiency,  labour 
is  quite  as  cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  slavery  could  be  profitable.  If  the  Irish 
peasantry  were  ehives,  their  masters  would  be  as  willing,  as 
their  landloitls  now  are,  tu  pay  lai^e  sums  merely  to  get 
rid  of  them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeoplcd  soil  of  the  'Weet 
India  Islands,  there  is  just  m  little  doubt  that  the  balance 
of  profits  between  free  and  slave  labour  was  greatly  on  the 
aide  of  slavery,  and  thai  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
Blove-owncrs  for  its  abolition  was  not  more,  iwrliapa  even 
les6,  than  an  e*[uivalent  for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  to  be  said  here  on  a  cause  so  completely 
judge*!  and  decided  as  that  of  slavery.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  how  long  tlio  otlicr  nations  jiosseesing  slave  colonics 
■will  be  content  to  remain  behind  England  tn  a  matter  of 
such  concernment  both  to  jualice,  which  decidedly  is  not  at 
prcftcnt  a  fashionable  virtue,  and  to  philanthropy,  which 
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certainly  is  so.*  Europe  is  far  more  ineiensable  than 
America  in  tolerating  an  enormity,  of  which  she  could  rid 
herself  with  so  much  greater  ease.  I  speak  of  n^ro- 
slavery,  not  of  the  serrage  of  the  Slavonic  nations,,  who 
hare  not  yet  .advanced  beyond  a  state  of  civilization  corre- 
sponding to  the  age  of  villcnage  in  Western  Europe,  and 
who,  to  all  appearance,  will  be  indebted  for  their  liberation 
from  this  great  evil,  to  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the 
more  advanced  countries,  rather  than  to  the  rapidity  of 
their  own  progress  in  improvement. 

*  Denmark  has  tho  honour  of  being  the  first  Continental  nation  which  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  England ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  aUres  was  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  the  heroic  and  calumniated  PrOTisional  Government  of 
France.  The  Dutch  Gorentment  is  now  seriously  engaged  in  the  same  benefi- 
cent enterprise. 


CHAPTER  yi. 


OF  PEASJiST  PROPRIETORS. 


§  1.  In  tlie  regime  of  peasant  properties,  as  in  that  of 
slavery,  tlio  wbolo  jtoJuco  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
the  distint-tion  uf  rent,  profitii,  and  wages,  does  not  exist. 
In  all  otlicr  rcspecia,  the  two  states  of  S(»t:ieiy  arc  the 
extreme  oppositca  of  each  other.  The  one  is  the  state  of 
greatest  oppre!?*ion  and  degradation  to  the  Uihouring  class. 
Tlic  otber  is  that  in  mIulIi  thuy  aru  tho  most  uiicoritrallcd 
arbiters  of  their  own  lot. 

ITjo  ndvantage,  however,  of  small  properties  in  land,  is 
one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  the  range  of  political 
economy.  On  the  Continent,  though  there  arc  some  di$- 
senticnts  from  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  benefit  of  having 
a  Dumei-ous  proprietary  popuialioii  exists  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  in  the  fonn  of  itn  axiom.  But  KngUsii  authori- 
ties nrc  either  unaware  of  tlio  judgnuait  ot  Continental 
agriculturists,  or  are  content  to  pnt  it  aside,  on  the  plea  of 
their  having  no  experience  of  larger  properties  in  favour- 
able ciraunstanccs :  the  advantage  of  largo  properties 
being  oidy  felt  where  there  arc  also  large  farms :  and  as 
thtd,  ill  arable  dii^trict.^,  implies  a  greater  acLninnilation  of 
capital  tlmn  iisimlly  exists  on  tlie  Continent,  the  great  Con- 
tinental estates,  except  in  tlie  ease  of  grazing  farms,  are 
mostly  let  out  for  cultivfiiioji  in  small  iK>rtions.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this;  but  the  argument  admits  of  being 
retorted ;  for  if  the  Continent  knows  little,  by  ex])erience, 
of  cidtivntion  on  a  large  scale  and  by  large  capital^  the 
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generality  of  Eoglish  wrilere  ni-e  no  better  acquainted! 
jiraclidally  wiih  peasant  proprietors,  and  have  almost 
nhvavft  tlic  Tar»t  erroneous  ideas  of  their  Rocial  comlitioti 
and  mode  of  lite.  Yet  ihe  old  traditions  even  of  England 
are  on  the  same  side  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Tlie  "yeomanry  '*  who  were  vaunted  as  tlie  glory 
of  Eoglaud  wliile  they  existed,  and  Lave  been  bo  mueli 
mourned  over  sineo  they  disappeared,  were  either  small 
proprietors  or  fiinall  fanners,  aiid  if  (hey  were  mostly  the 
last,  tlie  ehnracter  they  bore  fur  Bturdy  indepcndcneo  is  the 
more  noticeable.  Tliere  is  a  part  of  England,  unfortunate- 
ly a  very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprietors  are  still 
common;  for  such  are  the  *'  statesmen"  of  Cumberland 
aud  Westmoreland,  lhoup:U  they  pay,  I  believe,  generally 
if  not  universally,  eertaiu  cutitomary  dues,  which,  l>eing 
fixed,  no  more  afi'cct  their  t-Iiaractersof  proprielore  than  the 
land-tax  does.  Tliero  is  but  one  voice,  among  those  ac- 
quainted witli  the  country,  on  the  admirable  cfiecta  of  this 
tenure  of  land  in  thopc  counties.  No  other  a^icnltunil 
popolation  in  England  could  have  fnmiahcd  the  originals 
of  "WordBTTorlh's  peasantry .* 

*  In  Mr.  WordswQith's  ]ittlo  dweripcire  vork  on  tlie  locnerjr  or  tha  Vaktt, 
he  Bpeaki  of  the  upper  part  of  ihc  dales  as  hnviti^  Iccn  for  coniurips  "  a  perfect 
iVjiulillc  of  iihcpIienU  und  ngriciiltiinMs,  pi^priotore,  for  Uie  moai  port,  of  UiC, 
UwU  nliich  lh»y  occnptctl  nn>l  cullirncod.     The  plo(i{Zli  of  cikU  man  tiu  coO 
linrd  lu  llie  mairittin Slice  of  hh  o\tn  family,  or  to  tlic  oceanioniil  airanunodalion 
of  b»  nci|;1itiDur.     Two  or  ibii-e  arat  ftiniinlinl  vach  foiiiitT  with  mi.lk  uid 
chceiv.     Th«  chapol  v:ls  llic  only  L->]i&cc  (hat  presided  over  ihrec  dvrcllinga,  i 
gnprcmc  hciul  »f  tlii.4  pure  coiuniixi^caltli :  ttic  ractiihcni  »f  ithlrh  i-tuiod  fn  iho' 
tnltbt  of  a  powerful  rmptrr,  like  an  iili-al  i*orii?1v,  or  nil  orgnnizipd  coinmutiiif, 
wboM  ratutttutifln  bad  been  impowd  and  n^ilatcd  hy  Iho  mouutains  wliicti  pw- 
tccted   it,      Nrilhcr  bij^lt-boni  nobknian,  kniglit,  nor  uuiuirc  wiu  lu>nr;  but 
IDU17  of  tli<n«  hiitnbln  M>ri9  of  tlic  kills  lind  a  i'C)i]»u(iniinpi«  Ihnt  the  litnd  whicbj 
th«j«tolked  over  and  till-rd  biul  for  cmie  Usan  fivu  hundrvil  rrarn  hccn 
hy  men  of  their  oame  and  KIihhL     .     .     .     t'om  tnw  t;ru«ii  la  these  val«9 
cieni  upon  each  estate  lo  lumirfi  timad  for  mdi  faniily,  no  ridiv.     The 
KnJ  rooiattiro  of  tlic  climate  indmrod  them  to  ipruiklv  their  uplaiid  propcrtr  with 
oiithotwca  nf  natW 0  itODC,  m  places  of  •.lieller  for  their  slui-p.  wticre,  in  tetupcst- 
iiiHW  wealh«r.  food  wna  dulrlbuU-'I   lo  ihwn.     Every  fafDny  spun  fcwn  lu  own 
ilocit  Ute  'Wool  Witt)  wbieh  it  was  elutlied ;  a  w\-a«cr  was  here  and  there  toaai. 
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The  general  Fystem,  however,  of  Englisli  cullivuUon^ 
affording  rm  fxpcrienee  to  rentier  the  nnttire  ami  oi>eration 
of  peasunt  properties  familiar,  and  Knglislinion  being  in 
general  prothninHy  ig;norant  of  the  agricnltaral  economy  of 
other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  peasant  pro]>rietor6  is  e>traDgc 
to  the  English  mi  ml,  and  doeet  not  eusily  find  occess  to  it. 
Even  tht'  forms  of  language  t^tand  in  the  way  ;  the  familiar 
dc3itrmitit>ii  for  ownere  of  land  being  "  landlords,"  u  term  to 
which  "tenanta"  is  always  iinderntood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the  suggestion  of  ^ieasant 
properties  as  a  means  of  Irinh  improvement  found  its  way 
into  parliamentary  and  newspaper  dlscnssions,  there  were 
writers  of  preteniiiou  to  whom  the  word  '*  proprietor"  was 
eo  far  from  conveying  any  distinct  idea,  that  they  mistook 
the  small  Iioldingfl  of  Ii'Esh  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties.  The  aiihject  heing  so  little  understood.  I  think 
it  important,  before  entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 

BBOthing  towar<U  showing  how  the  ease  stand*  aft  to  matter 
feet;  by  exhiliiliiig,  at  greater  length  tlian  wonM  other- 

iee  be  admissible,  some  of  the  teistimony  wliicli  exiets  res- 
pecting tlie  stale  of  cultivation,  and  the  comfort  and  Imppi- 
ness  of  the  cultivator»s  in  those  countries  and  parta  of  eoun- 
.triea,  in  which  tlie  greater  part  of  the  land  haa  neither  land- 
lord nor  fanner,  other  than  the  labourer  who  tilla  the  soil. 


§  2.  I  lay  no  strese  on  the  condition  of  North  America, 

?here,  as  is  well  Itnown,  the  land,  wherever  free  from  the 

cwree  of  Blavcrj-,  is  almost  imivcraally  owned  hy  the  Ramo 

t person  who  holds  the  ]>longh.  A  conntry  combining  the 
natural  fertility  of  America  with  the  knowledge  and  arts  of 
modem  Enrope,  is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  warcely 
Omoo^  tbcm,  itid  the  nwt  of  thHr  waints  vaa  .anppllod  )iy  tho  pmdiwft  of  tlu 
yam,  whioh  th^jr  cArdc^il  lui'l  ppun  in  thrirown  hnuMx,  trnd  cnrTitd  to  market 
either  nndi^r  tlicir  aims,  or  inotc  frctincnllT  on  ftackhorwn,  a  uiuill  tnUn  taking 
tticir  trnj  wwklv  iJunii  tlie  rullfy,  or  ovw  ttit>  uuouuiikln^  to  the  moid  com* 
DiAdluiu  toirn/'^.'l  DrnrriptSon  of  ffi*  Sfrucri/  of  ike  Lakt*  in  the  Harth  oj 
■Sfigtaitd,  ard  edit,  pp.  BO  ta  SS  ind  AS  to  K. 
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auytliiDg,  except  ineepurity  of  jiro]>crty  or  a  t^\TBimieal  gov- 
ernment, could  mutcrially  impair  thu  pi-Ucpurity  u(  tliu  in- 
dtistriouR  classes.  I  iiu^ht,  with  Sisuiuiidi,  iiiaiet  more 
gtronglv  oil  tlic  case  of  ancient  Italy,  especially  Lntiiuu,  that 
Campa^A  which  then  swarmed  witli  inhabitanta  in  tho 
Tery  regions  which  under  a  contrary  ivgimu  have  become 
uninhabitable  Irom  malaria.  But  I  prefer  taking  the  evi> 
deuGv  of  the  eainc  writer  on  things  known  to  him  by  per- 
gonal observation. 

*'C'eat  sni-tont  la  Suisse,"  wiys  M.  do  Sismondi,  "  qu'iJ 
faut  parcourir,  qu'il  fant  ctudier,  j^onr  juger  du  bonheur  de& 
paysalis  pruprietaire*.  C'est  la  Suit^e  <ju"il  faut  iippreiidre 
a  coniiaitre  jjoiir  be  convalnere  que  ragricultiirc  prntiquee 
par  ceiix-IA  nu-me  qiii  en  recueillent  los  fhittt;  puitit  jwur 
ppoeuror  uiio  grandc  aisance  u  imu  populatiou  Ires  nom- 
breuse;  une  grande  independance  de  caractere,  fniit  de 
I'ind^^pcndancc  des  situations  ;  un  grand  commerce  de  con- 
eomniatioii,  consequence  du  bien-Otre  de  tout«  lea  hnbilaue, 
mOme  dans  uu  pays  dout  le  climat  tst  rude^  dont  l«  sol  eat 
meUiocrcHient  fertile,  et  ou  lea  gelees  taitlivee  et  I'incoa- 
stonce  dc8  saisons  detniisent  Bourent  I'cspoir  ilu  laboureur. 
On  ne  t^aurait  voir  Bans  admiration  cus  uiaisouB  do  boi&  du 
moiudro  paysan,  si  viiate»,  si  bieu  closes,  si  bien  construitca, 
si  couvcrtcs  de  sculpture.  Dana  I'intvrieur  do  gi'ands  eoni- 
dors  degagcnt  chaque  ehanibre  do  la  nonibreusc  famille; 
cbaqne  cliambre  n'a  qn'uu  lit,  et  11  est  abondnuiment 
pourv'u  de  rideaux,  de  eouverturcs,  et  du  lingo  le  plus 
blanc;  des  nicubles  soignes  rcntuiircnt;  ]es  armoircfi  Hint 
reinplius  de  lingc,  la  laitcrie  est  raste,  aeree,  et  d'une 
nettett'  exquisc ;  sous  le  mc-mc  toit  on  tronve  de  grands  np- 
provisionnemens  de  btv,  de  vjande  salee,  do  froniage  ct  do 
boia ;  dans  les  elablcs  on  voit  Ic  betail  le  ndeux  soigne  ct  le 
phis  beau  dc  I'Eiiropc;  le  jardin  est  plante  de  fleurs,  lea 
honimce  comme  les  fcuinics  sont  eliaudanent  ct  proprement 
habims,  lee  demiercs  conservcnt  a\'cc  orgueil  Icur  antique 
costume;  tous  portent  sur  leur  visage  IVmpreinte  dc  In 
vigncur  et  dc  la  santc.    Que  d'autres  nations  vantont  leur 
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opaknce,  la   Snisse   ponrm  toiijouw  leor   opposer   nvec 

oi^ueil  SC8  pajsane."  * 

The  same  cmineut  writer  thus  expreweft  his  opiDion  on 
P«nf!ant  proprietorship  in  general. 

"  Partout  ui\  Ton  rctroHvo  It*  [>a;k'gaii6  propriul aires,  on 
retrouvo  aussi  eette  aisanee,  cette  ei-curiti",  cette  confianec 
dana  ravcnir,  cctto  mdrpcndanco  qui  asiturcnt  en  mf'-mu 
temps  le  lionheur  et  la  vertii.  Iji  pavfyin  qui  fait  jivec  ses 
enfauft  tout  rouvragc  tk-  eon  petit  ln.'ritngc,  qui  ne  i>aie  de 
fcrrangeu  pereoiine  au-deesus  de  lui,  ni  de  saUire  i\  persoiinc 
an-dceeotiH,  qni  W-gle  ea  jtrodiifliotisiir  &a  eimeoinmatioii.qvii 
mango  son  propro  bU',  boit  foti  propre  vin,  sv  K\t1i.  de  aoii 
ehanvre  et  de  sea  laines,  se  sourie  pcii  de  ponnaitre  lea  prIx 
du  raarclu' ;  car  il  a  pen  a  ven(trc  et  pen  a  aclieter,  ot  il  n'e«t 
jamaiA  niino  par  lea  rL-volntions  du  commerce.  Loin  de 
e'raindre  pour  l*avenir,  il  le  voit  B'embe]lir  dan«  son  espt- 
rance ;  car  il  met  a  profit  ]K>ur  8ea  enfuns.  ])our  Ics  sii-i-les 
qui  viendront,  chaeini  dee  iiiBtan^  que  ue  requitrt  \m&  dc  lui 
le  travail  de  raiin('*e.  II  liii  a  RutH  do  donner  pen  de  ino- 
mens  de  travail  pour  mettrc  en  terro  le  no^vaii  qiii  daiiBcont 
ans  MTft  un  grand  nrbre,  pour  crciiser  Pnqiioduc  qni  s..'cliera 
il  jamais  son  champ,  pour  former  le  eonduit  qui  lui  amcnera 
nne  nourco  d'eau  vive,  pour  am^liorcr  par  rics  soins  soavent 
r^'I«!ti!;'smaisdi'robesBiir  les  instans  ptrdus,  toutes  leseepCrccs 
d'aniniaux  et  dc  v»''p<';taus  dont  il  ti'cnloiire.  Son  petit  patri- 
moine  est  uiio  vraiocaisse  d'epargnes,  toujours  preto  d  rcce- 
voir  tons  ees  petits  profiti»,  a  ntiliser  tons  ses  momens  de 
loisir.  La  puiKancc  toujours  agissantc  do  la  nature  Ics 
Kconde,  et  loa  lui  rend  au  centuple.  Le  payaan  a  vivcment 
lo  sentiment  de  ce  boulieiir  attncliu  A  la  conditiLin  do  pr-.'prie- 
taire.  Aussi  cst-il  toujours  empresse  iraelicter  dc  la  lerre  d 
tout  prix.  n  la  paie  p!na  qu'ello  nu  vaut,  plua  qu\'lle  no 
liii  rendra  pcutH?trc;  mais  comUien  n'n-t-il  pas  riiison 
d'cstiraer  a  uii  haut  prix  I'avantnpc  de  placer  di'sorniaia 
toujours  arantageusement  »ou  travail,  sans  rtre  oblige  dc 
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qm  tire  k  fias  de  puti  da  h1  ;  pawqae  c'cit  «cbu 
flMi^bpfaMi  rsrenir, coot  eoflUM  caUqai  »v««le 
ccfair^  |nr  rexp^ricace ;  c  eit  caeocc  lai  i^ai  met  le 
i  prafit  k  bana  lia^n,  IMraaqae  r^art^ni  M 
tioo*  taUa  tMH  ka  mKB^Ktm  dt  a  familk^  n  ea  ivccrrv' 
poar  loot  ki  joaa  da  Fanneev  da  maanere  i  ce  qa'il  ax  ait 
rtr  rhrinipi  pnar  primnnf  de  loss  ka  cBUmaan  U  c^  le 
(du  bcsreaz,«K  en  meiaB  tEmpo^  nr  na^iaee  donne^Wj 
tarn  ste  ooarril  Lko,  mm  **epaaf«r,  ei  B*occ«pe  janukk : 
d*h«btUDB  que  lannadi  eont  prupffi^uir«» ;  enfia  de 
ka  eakivaCaan  k  psTnn  [MtrprKUire  e»t  ctJiu  401  ducuM 
^n  d'cBconaeoneBt  aa  conuoote  el  &  rindafitne, 
qa^  ert  k  pta&  ricbe.'*  * 

TbU  pictnze  of  onveaikd  aaeidBitj,  aad  what  lai^ 
cmUciX  aflectknate  intcrE&t  in  iheknd,  k  bomc  oat  in : 
to  Uie  more  intelligent  Csnton&  of  SwitzerUnd  bj  Eoj^Uib 
obwfrven.  '*  lo  valkmg  uiTwIterv  in  tW  iK^igLboorfaooU  vf 
Zonch,"  lajv  3fr.  loglb,  **  in  luokiug  to  tlic  liglit  or  to  tho 
left,  one  ift  struck  with  the  extraordinary-  iodiutry  of  tlie 
iiiliabitaiits ;  and  if  we  leant  tliat  a  proprietor  hero  liad 


'  And  In  snolber  wmk  (y«mm*tMj  Prinfif^  fE*im<miie  Pciiti^mt^  fir.  tO. 
(Il  a,)  Iw  mm:  ''(Jomiiil  i»  inTena  t>  9tame  pKKiii*ntfikt«,  pl«i(mi  pr»- 
TfocM  4»  Francr,  dltoUe,  et  <rAB«ma(p».  il  n'cM  pu  bnota  d«  Jt—fcrT  «n 
tcjFsriuit  (Ah*>«  F**^  <1<  %im%  u  tii*  •pfHtticat  i  na  cdiiTaMw  pn)pntiui»j 
im  i  IB  bfadir.  Ln  tdba  fain  eokadM!^  Im  j<Mlwi«ie  prrpv^ee  an 
rrnr,  la  ptnm  i|iie  la  ctnpAgae  «  nfae  de  M*  inline,  Isdiqneiit  bi»  rile  le ' 
|>miil«i'.  11  ml  rr^  qtfiia  |pMT«*emeBt  opprcair  poK  dttmie  ruMitc*  M 
•l^ntlJr  nKtcUif-vow  <iiM  denil  ikoMr  U  propHM^  qiw  Hnpit  peat  cnbnr  le 
pltw  net  d*  prodnlt  iIm  chanpc,  qtw  lloaaUiN*  dot  agnw  du  powow  p««t_ 
taMbter  \m  iteBrii^  dts  paysuv,  que  PtnipoaaibDIi^  d'obunlr  Justicv  concrc 
pilauK  ToMn  jwyt  Jeter  le  d^vouraRcucM  dniu  Time,  n  qu»,  duu  Ic  be«u  p«; 
qui  ■  t\b  imdi  A  l*MlnialiiinuI(m  du  Hoi  dc  ^nUi^iw.  un  prnpHi-uire  \>ont\ 
waatA  bin  qti'un  Joamiliar  roBiroriBc  de  la  miAure,"  Ub  u  bm  ■peaking  of 
Savof,  where  itw  pewanu  are  gcwrallf  prnprleton ;  and  afnonliDg  to  auUientic 
WOOtmU,  ciMiufljr  niiM-nlilc.  Hut,  im  II.  dr  Sumnndi  «)attnan>,  "  (hi  a  bcMi^ 
H  vonfomwr  i  uiie  wuli?  ilco  rt^jlw  do  rto>naiDM>  poUliqup,  elle  dc  puct  | 
Op^r  Iv  \i\vn  k  vik  Mule;  du  moini  die  dliDlnue  le  dmL" 
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rotnrn  often  per  cent,  wc  are  inclined  to  say, '  lie  deserves 
it.*  I  spoiifc  fit  present  of  country  labour,  tbough  I  bclievt" 
that  in  every  kind  of  trade  also,  the  people  of  ZuriuU  are 
remarkable  tbr  tUeir  assiduity ;  but  in  tlic  industry  they 
show  in  tiie  eultivatlou  ot'  their  land  I  may  safrly  eay  they 
ora  unrivalled.  When  I  iiswl  to  open  uiy  casement  l*e- 
tweeu  four  aiitl  fivu  in  the  moniing  tu  look  out  upon  tlio 
lako  and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  llie  labourer  in  the  field;* : 
and  wjieu  J  returned  f"rx)m  an  evening  walk,  long  atVcr 
fiunsct,  as  late,  pcrliaiie;,  a»  half-paRt  eight,  there  was  the 
labourer,  mowing  his  grass,  or  tying  up  liis  vines.  ...  It 
ja  iiupu6hibte  tu  luuk  at  a  field,  a  ganlen,  ii  hedging,  M^arccly 
even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a  vegetable,  without  perceiving 
pi-oofs  of  Ihe  extreme  care  and  industry  that  arc  Isestowed 
upon  the  cultivation  ot'  the  soil.  If  for  example,  a  path 
Icails  thi-ongli,  or  by  the  sido  of  a  field  of  grain,  the  coin  i« 
not,  as  in  England,  pertnitted  to  hang  over  the  path,  cx- 
posetl  to  bo  pulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer  by  ;  it 
is  evei-j-where  bouutled  by  a  fence,  stakes  are  placed  at  in- 
tervals of  idiuut  a  yard,  and,  nlwiit  two  or  ihrue  feet  frem 
the  ground,  boughs  of  trees  are  passL-d  longiiudinally  along, 
If  you  Irti.k  into  a  field  If^wards  evening,  where  there  are 
largo  beds  of  cauliflower  or  cabbage,  yon  will  find  that 
ever}'  sinjile  plant  Uaa  been  watered.  In  the  gardens,  width 
around  Zurich  arc  extremely  huge,  the  most  puiictiliouft 
care  is  evineed  in  every  production  that  grows,  Tlio  vege- 
tables are  piantcl  with  seemingly  mathematical  accuracy, 
not  a  single  weed  is  to  be  seen,  not  a  single  stone.  Plants 
uru  not  cailhed  up  as  with  us,  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little  manure  is  put,  and  each 
plant  is  wattred  daily.  Where  soefls  are  sown,  the  earth 
directly  above  ia  broken  into  tho  fines^t  powder;  every  ahrub, 
every  flower  is  tied  to  a  atake.  and  where  thore  is  wall-fruit 
a  trellice  is  erected  against  the  wall,  to  which  tlie  boughs 
are  fastened,  and  there  is  not  a  single  thing  that  has  not  ita 
appropriate  resting-paee."  * 


•  StrilirrianJ,  the  Svulii 
Ingtw.      Vol.  i.  rh.  S. 
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or  one  oftlio  remote  vtilk-vs  of  the  Tligh  Alps  the  same 
writtT  rlina  esprujises  himseU*:^  * 

**  In  thii  whole  of  tlic  Engadine  tlie  land  l>elong9  to  the 
poaBnntrv,  who,  like  the  mhabitAtit?  of  every  oiher  place 
where  this  stntc  of  thiugg  exi&t,  \-ary  greatly  \a  the  extent 
of  their  piwaci^ions.  .  .  .  Generally  Bpeaking,  an  Engadine 
peasant  live*  entirely  uj>on  the  produeo  of  hie  land,  with 
tJic  exception  of  the  few  articles  of  foreign  ;»rowth  reqnired 
in  liiB  fwinily,  each  as  eortee,  sii^ar,  and  wine.  Flux  is  grown, 
prepared,  spnn,  and  woven,  without  ever  leavin.ir  his  honse. 
He  lias  al&o  his  own  wool,  which  is  converted  into  a  Miie 
coat  without  pawiiiig  throu^'U  the  liaiida  of  either  iho  dyer 
or  the  tailor.  The  conntry  is  incnpabic  of  greater  etiltiva- 
fion  than  it  has  i-eceived.  All  lia^i  lieen  done  for  it  that 
industry  and  an  extreme  love  of  pain  can  devise.  There  is 
not  a  foot  of  waste  land  in  the  Engadine,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  !A  not  niueU  lower  than  the  top  of  Snowdon. 
^V^lerever  grass  will  grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will 
bear  a  hiadc,  venlnre  is  feoen  upon  it ;  wherever  an.  oar  of 
rye  will  rijK'n,  Ihci-o  it  is  to  be  fonnd.  Barley  and  oats  have 
nlao  their  appropriate  6]>ots ;  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
ripen  a  little  patch  of  wheat,  the  cultivation  of  it  is  at- 
tempted. In  no  oonntrj-  in  Europe  will  be  fonnd  so  few 
poor  ns>  in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  of  Suss,  which 
contains  about  eix  hundred  inhabitants,  there  ie  not  a  single 
individual  who  has  not  wherewitlial  to  live  comfortably, 
not  a  single  individual  who  is  indebted  to  others  for  one 
morsel  that  he  eats." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  proBperity  of  the  Swiss 
peasantr}',  this  total  absence  of  jiauperism,  and  (it  may 
almost  be  said)  of  povertj',  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
whole  country ;  the  largest  and  richest  canton,  tliat  of 
Berne,  being  an  exainjile  of  the  contrary  ;  for  altliongh,  in 
the  parts  of  it  which  are  oecupic<l  by  peasant  proprietors, 
their  industry  is  AS  remarkable  and  1  heir  ease  and  comfort 
as  conspicuous  as  eUcwliere,  the  canton  is  burtlieucd  with 

>  Ibid.  eh.  8  uu)  10. 
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a  numeroiiB  pauper  |>oi)u]niion,  llimiigh  the  opemtlon  of 
tbo  wurst  rt^ilated  Bysti-ni  of  pour-law  adininis(r»tii>ii  in 
Enropo,  exct'j)t  thiit  of  Engliiiid  iK-ior*;  ilic  ik'w  1\h>t  Lhw.* 
Nor  IS  Switzerland  in  some  other  respects  a  i'avonrable  ex- 
gmplc  of  all  thiit  pcftfiant  properties  ml|rht  oflt'ct.  There 
'■"TifeUts  a  series  of  statistical  ftccouiits  of  the  Swiss  eantons, 
drawn  up  meetly  with  great  care  and  intelligence,  contain* 
iug  detailed  inlornintioii,  of  tolerably  reeent  date,  res[iect- 
ing  the  condition  of  tlio  land  and  of  the  jieople.  From  Iheee, 
the  aiibdivimon  appears  to  be  oRen  eo  minute,  that  it  can 
hardly  he  snpposed  not  to  be  excessive:  and  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  proprietors  in  the  flonrisliing  canton  of  Zurich 
"  borderii,"  au  the  writer  expresses  it,  "  on  the  incredible ; "  t 
so  that  "  only  the  inteuHest  industry,  frugality,  temperance, 
and  complete  freedom  of  commerce  enable  tJicm  to  jitand 
their  ground."  Yet  the  general  conclusion  dcducible  from 
thc&c  bookti  is  that  since  the  be^nning  of  the  century,  and 
concurrently  with  the  Bubdiviaion  of  many  great  estates 
which  belonged  to  nobles  or  to  the  cantonal  governments, 
there  has  been  a  striking  and  rapid  improvement  in  almost 
every  dejtnrtiueut  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  lionsce, 
the  habits,  and  the  food  of  the  people.  The  writer  of  the 
account  of  Tliiirgau  goca  bo  far  aft  to  aay,  that  since  the 
subdivision  of  thu  feudal  estates  into  pea«uit  projicrties,  it 


*  Then!  liATt!  hvt.o  cnntiiU-nitln  diAnjcvs  En  the  Pnor  L«ir  admitiMtnlion  and 
legislation  gf  tlio  Cnmon  of  bcrnp  wnce  the  wtHenco  in  iho  Utxt  wm  wrltleiL 
But  I  am  oat  nUBcicntlT  uniiutiiitii]  with  the  nature  uid  o|icntllon  of  tbtte 
ehuiim  to  «|iMk  more  pAiiiculiirly  of  them  Imtc. 

I  "  Eioe  an  A»a  unj^ubUcIrt  griLateo^  Sdinldennuow"  li  the  Mpreaaion. 
{Hutorin^h-fjrtigraphi'iTh'ittatiiKhi!  (frmAlJr  drr  ScAmtu.  BrtIrT  Thtil.  Jitr 
Knutan  ZCrirU.  Von  (irrold  MsTdr  Von  Xnoitau,  1R34,  pp.  Si^-I.)  Thrrp  aro 
rUla{[i>a  in  ZuHcli,  he  adds.  In  which  thvro  is  no*  a  dngle  |jropcny  iininonsi|[ed. 
It  don  not,  liuvvTcr,  foUov  lint  «uh  indiridnal  prr'iiTiclor  tc  decplj  larolwd 
bwanM  tko  iggregita  mam  of  ioovmbmioei  k  Iutc.  In  iW  cnnti>n  vf  ^-liair 
htiiMB,  Ibr  InMaMce,  It  U  Mted  that  the  ^dcd  propcrtiee  ara  almwt  all  mort- 
gaged, but  nu^lj'  for  more  than  mc-half  ttwdr  rcgMcml  nine  {ZxiAfttr  ntiJ. 
Dct  A'anfoM  Sehaffhanten,  von  Edvrard  Im-Tbnrn,  1840.  p.  413,)  and  the  mort- 
pgca  an  often  for  thr  iinpruv«Dient  and  cnlai^tcntcnt  of  Hie  calat«.  {SUbru- 
^t^lt^tr  TTkU,     Drr  Ktinloii  Tharifau,  vdh  J.  A.  PupiVofcr,  IS3i,  p.  S0».) 
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i6  not  uncommon  Ibr  &  third  or  a  Iburtli  ivart  of  an  e^tAte  tn 
produce  iw  iimch  gritin,  ami  siipiKPit  »&  many  head  of  cattle, 
ns  the  whole  estate  did  before.^ 

§  3.  One  of  tlte  countries  in  which  peasant  proprictorft 
are  of  oldest  date,  and  most  uumcruus  in  prupurtioii  lo  tlie 
]H)pulHtioii,  IB  Norway.  Of  the  sot'iiil  mid  eduuoinicid  rfjii- 
dition  of  that  country  an  intcifstitig  account  has  bcc-n  ji^ven 
by  Jtr.  Laing.  Ilia  testimony  in  favour  of  small  landed 
properlifs  l-utli  there  and  elsewhere,  id  g^ven  mtU  great 
decision.     I  sUall  quote  a  tew  pn*sajit;B. 

'^  If  small  pro]>riftoi"s  are  lujt  good  fanners,  it  is  not  from 
the  aame  cause  here  which  we  are  told  makfs  them  so  in 
Scotland — indolence  and  want  of  exertion.  The  extent  to 
which  irrigation  h  carried  un  in  these  glens  and  valleys 
&how6  a  gjurit  i>f  exertiun  and  co-operation  "  (I  request  par-  ] 
ticular  attL-ntion  to  this  point),  "to  which  the  latter  cah-J 
bIiow  nolliing  similar,  liny  being  the  principal  winter  Bnp- ' 
port  of  live  stock,  and  both  it  and  corn»  as  well  as  potatoes, 
liable,  from  the  slialidu*  soil  and  powerful  reficciion  of  snn- 
ehinc  from  the  rocks,  to  bo  burnt  and  withered  np,  the 
gi'eatest  exertions  are  uiadL'  to  bring  water  from  the  head 
of  each  glen,  along  such  a  lercl  ns  will  give  the  command 
of  it  to  cacli  farmer  at  the  hoail  of  his  licldB.  This  is  dono 
by  leading  it  iti  wooden  trongliH  (the  half  of  a  tree  ronghly 
scooped)  from  the  highest  perennial  stream  among  the  hills, 
through  woods,  across  ravines,  along  the  i*ocky,  often  per- 
pendicular, sides  of  the  glens,  and  from  this  :n^  trough 
giving  a  lateral  ono  to  each  farmer  in  pasting  the  head  of 
his  farm.  lie  distributes  this  supply  by  moveable  troughs 
anwng  his  fields ;  and  at  this  season  waters  each  rig  succes- 
sively with  scoops  like  those  used  by  bleachers  in  watering 


in   ini'lircrL'  IileuK-n-'  trijtL'(itliiinili<-hL-  HBuem(;iili'r.      Ea  isL  (far  iiicht  SiJlon,  daj 
ciit  Drittbi-11  oUt-r  ViPrtlMjil  tin™  wikbrn  lloh-a  nun  vbcii  mt  yipI  (lolrclde  ticfftt ' 
und  cljOD  so  rivl  Ktiic k  Vich  unUrhliU  «U  «nrtiial*  cicr  gtuxe  tlof."    { TJtkrffam^ 
p.  M.) 
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clotli,  layinfr  liis  trough  botweon  every  two  rigs.  One  would 
not  bslicve,  without  eufing  il,  how  very  large  an  uxlciit  of 
land  is  traversod  ux{ieditium>ly  by  tla-su  artiticial  showers. 
The  cxtL'iit  of  tht-  main  troughs  ia  very  great.  In  ouc  glen 
I  walked  ten  miles,  aiid  found  it  trouglicd  on  hoth  sides : 
on  one,  liie  cliain  is  continued  down  the  main  valley  for  forty 
mile*.*  Tliosc  may  he  L.id  farmer*  who  do  such  thingg; 
but  they  are  not  indolent,  nor  jguorant  of  the  priDciple  of 
working  in  concert,  and  kcfping  up  estahlishraents  for  com- 
mon benefit.  Tliey  are  undoubtedly,  in  these  rcfl)ttx't&  far 
in  udvaiieo  of  luiy  cuninnmity  of  cotlurs  in  our  Uighland 
gleus.  They  feel  as  propHctora,  who  receive  the  advantage 
of  their  own  c^crtiona.  The  excellent  state  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  is  anotlter  proof  that  the  coujitrj-  is  iiihabiled  by 
people  who  have  a  coiumou  iutci'est  to  kevp  tliciti  tinder 
repair.    There  are  no  tolls/*  t 

On  the  cfieeta  of  peasant  proprietorship  on  the  Continent 
generally,  the  sauio  writer  expresses  himsolf  a*  foUows.J 

"If  wo  listen  to  tho  lai^  farmer,  the  scicntitic  ngricul- 
turiat,  the  "  [Knglish]  "  political  economist,  good  farming 
must  perish  with  large  farms ;  the  very  idea  that  good  farm- 
ing can  exist,  u[iU'n$  on  large  farms  cultivated  with  great 
capita],  they  hold  to  be  absurd.    Draimng,  manuring,  eco- 


"  Rfitliwwpcrgcr  {Dit  Atfttttfra^f)  qiiolcti  l>y  Mr.  Kay  (" SocUl  OUMlilion 
tad  Education  of  [li«  People  in  Engkiut  ttiul  Eurojie,")  ciIiapitm,  "  tluit  the  |iarU 
of  Buroi>o  «lii?r«  Uio  uvmA  txlctwlTc  uid  costly  ]iliiiia  frtr  nftttrin^  Uif  mciulows 
ftnd  londe  hat- c  bocn  cnrriLM]  <jui  in  iIk'  jirMiest  perfevlion,  ire  \\\o»t  wh«T*  ihc 
hndam  very  TDUcb  Buhdividud,  njid  urv  iti  Uiu  Luid>  of  small  praivivcurv.  ITo 
iniUnOM  the  plniD  round  Valencia,  dcrcral  of  ifae  fiuutliem  dopmmaiU  flf 
Frooco,  partinitarly  those  of  Vaoctusc  anil  Bourhcs  du  RIiubo,  Lotnbatdy,  Tob- 
Mny,  tbc  (Ibtritt*  of  Sienna,  Lucns.  nnu  Bprgnmo,  PiciJmonl,  mnny  parts  of 
fiiKmany,  &<-.,  in  all  *1itcli  part*  of  Kurape  tlie  land  b  very  much  mibdirideil 
uriouj;  sHinll  iiiuprirtow.  In  dU  tbcM  |>arts  pvat  and  ffipuwve  *T«tt'ni!«  and 
plum  vf  uvtivtul  iiripitiuii  tjaie  bt,i?n  wrriM  o«i,  and  are  now  bciog  Hiipported, 
liy  ilifHmill  proprk-lure  ltii.'inH'htM ;  tltim  i)w<tini;  liu^  tU«y  are  able  toaccoin- 
pliali,  tiy  Hii'iiiiH  or coiublaution,  worit  rcqturing  tho  expenditure  of  greit  (iintDli- 
tlBB  of  tnpilnl."      Art;/,  1.  I*JB. 

\  LaiDg,  Journal  of  a  lUudoifr  in  y<irtoay,  pp.  36.  37. 

X  A'olUffa  Tr—xtlff,  pp.  2aU  ct  »e^q. 
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nomicnl  nrraiigcment,  cleaning  tlie  land,  regular  rotations, 
valualjlo  fitook  and  implemeiils,  nil  belong  excln»i*ely  to 
large  farms,  worked  by  large  ciipitid,  and  by  hired  labotur. 
This  rufldfl  very  well ;  but  iT  we  raise  onr  eyes  from  thdr 
books  To  their  fieldft,  and  coolly  compare  what  we  setj  in 
the  best  districts  fanned  in  lar^  farra»,  witli  what  wc  see 
in  the  bc«t  distrieta  farmed  in  small  farms,  we  sec,  and  there 
is  no  blinking  the  fact,  better  ci-'>p9  oa  the  ground  in  Flau- 
derp,  East  Friesland,  Ilolstein,  in  short,  «n  the  whole  line 
of  the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  of  the  Continent,  from 
the  Sound  to  Calais,  thnti  wo  see  on  the  line  ofltritii:!)  eoastJ 
ojiposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  from  th«i 
Frith  of  Fortli  all  round  to  Dover.  Minute  laNiuron  small 
portions  of  arable  ground  gi  vcs  evidently,  in  equal  soils  and 
eiimate,  a  BUperior  produetiveiicsri,  where  these  email  por-' 
tious  belong  in  properly,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Friesland, 
and  Ditmarsch  m  Holsteiu,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  jh-o- 
tcnded  by  our  agrienlt-jral  writers,  that  our  large  fanners, 
even  in  Berwickshire,  Koxburghahire,  or  the  Lotlnans.  ap- 
proach to  the  garden-liko  enltivation,  attention  to  mannre«,i 
drainage,  and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or  in  productiveness 
from  a  small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rieh,  which  distin- 
giiisli  the  small  farment  of  Flaudere,  or  their  system.  In 
the  begt-fiinne<l  parish  in  Scotland  or  England,  more  land 
Is  wasted  in  the  pomprs  and  borders  of  tlic  fields  of  lai^ 
farms,  !n  the  roads  through  them,  unneeeetmrily  wide,  be- 
cause they  are  bad,  and  bad  bccjtus©  they  arc  wide,  in  neg- 
lected comuioHB,  waste  spots,  useless  belts,  and  clumps  of 
sorry  trees,  and>such  unproductive  areas,  than  would  main- 
tain the  poor  of  the  parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  together 
and  cultivated.  But  large  capital  ajiplied  to  taruuug  is  of 
courBo  only  applied  to  tbo  very  best  of  the  soils  of  a  conn* 
try.  It  cannot  touch  the  small  iinprodtictivo  spots  which 
rc^inire  more  time  and  labour  to  fertilize  them  than  is  con- 
istent  with  a  quick  return  of  capital.  But  although  hired 
time  and  labour  cannot  be  applied  l>eneiicially  to  such  cul- 
tivatiou,  the  owner's  own  time  and  labour  may.      He  is 
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working'  fur  uo  higher  tenns  at  first  from  hb  Innd  than  a 
bare  living.  Hut  in  tlie  course  of  geiit;ratiuns  fertility  uad 
value  are  in-oiiiiocii ;  u  bettt-r  living,  and  i!ven  very  im- 
proved procoKses  of  husl)ainlry,  ai-c  attained.  Furron- 
dmintug,  Btiill  feeding  nil  snininRr,  Hqaid  iiianaires,  are  luii- 
versal  in  the  husbanJiT  of  the  small  f;Lrius  uf  I'luiiders, 
Ijombardy,  Switzerland.  Our  most  iinproviiig  districts 
under  birge  faruis  aru  but  bcpimiup  to  ndo].t  them.  Doiiy 
liuslMLudry  even,  and  the  luanuraftiirc  of  the  largest  cbeeeee 
by  the  co-operation  of  luauy  small  farmers,*  the  mutual  as- 
snram-c  of  property  ajniiiist  lire  tuid  hail-stoniia,  by  the  co 
operation  of  small  fanners — tlie  moat  sticutiiic  and  expcu- 
flive  of  all  agrimltiirnl  uperatioiid  in  modern  times,  the 
maiiufncturo  of  ln-et-rout  sugar — the  supply  of  tho  European 
markets  with  ilax  and  hemp,  by  the  husbandrj'  of  small 
farmers — ihc  abundanin:  of  legnincs.  fruits,  jfoultry,  in  the 
usual  diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes  abroad,  and  the  total 
u4nt  of  such  variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle  classes, 
and  this  variety  and  abundaucc  essentially  connected  with 
the  liusbandry  of  small  farmers — all  these  are  features  in 


*  Thu  tDumpT  in  which  iho  Sviis  pnuwita  eonbiiio  lo  unj  on  ebecac- 
nuhtntr  ^y  Ihclr  uDlccd  capiinl  df^KTVCs  lo  bty  notitl.  "  Buh  parish  in  Swiuvr- 
laiiil  hii^*  II  mkti,  geiifrallj'  from  tli^  ilialrict  of  (iniTi;TC  In  lh(t  ttaimn  of  i'rty 
bur;^,  to  uke  care  of  Ihc  bent.  adiI  moke  the  thcc^.  One  dictitrnuo,  one 
pT«*MiHin  or  umUut,  mid  uiie  conliiTti,  am  coniidCTCd  dmximu?  fur  cn^ry  lottj 
cum.  Tint  ownnrn  <if  the  cow*  get  cn.ilU  cncli  of  lL«ii,  iu  a  tjonk  (Uilv,  for  tbt 
quiuitilj-  trf  milk  gircti  bj  i-ftch  cww.  TW  i-ln^-wmtui  and  bii  uuirtunis  inllk  tb« 
coirs,  pui  ihi)  milk  ail  lo^ciii'Or.  and  roiika  ch«c8c  of  It,  ond  it  the  end  of  ilic 
■Mson  each  owner  ri"e<>iv<'«  ilic  ncight  of  chcc^^  prei]»ntfinBbI*  lo  the  (lUantUf 
of  milk  lilx  cnwn  liatu  dKlivcTRl.  By  thii  coH^pernlire  plan,  iiuiU-«i  vf  lh« 
anal1-Ai»d  unranrketnblo  chcrica  wily,  wlitdi  c.icli  t^iilil  imiducu  oul  of  his 
ihvK  vr  rwir  cois'  uilik,  ho  hixs  the  sann*  i>i?tgl>l  in  laij-c  m»rkeMblo  chp»e 
su])criQr  ill  quuliiv,  bix'aiive  nude  b/ |icop1e  wliu  attend  lu  n<j  oilcTbuxiiivfli, 
The  chcrecnian  and  kis  DtfUbLDts  am  put!  n  nucli  pvr  livad  of  ihe  coin,  in 
nancy  or  in  ctiMM.  or  •oinrtimi.':)  ihcy  iiirc  the  cnwn,  and  pay  (be  ownen  tn 
money  or  thww;."  AVm  of  n  TrattlUr,  p.  Sil.  A  sinitlar  syistcoi  csisls  in  the 
French  Jura,  i've,  fur  full  detail*,  Larrrsoe,  JSeonomir  Jiitrttle  Je  la  Fr^ntf, 
Snil  fd.,  \%9  rt  nFqi).  Onr  nf  the  Riiut  mnntknblF  [mint*  in  thin  iatr resting  cue 
of  combinalion  nf  Inlionr.  i*  ihc  cmifiHpnrc  wlifdi  it  KUpptwra,  auil  wbic-b  ux|>cri- 
vnnv  ntiiiC  JuMlfy,  in  tlic  intvj^iy  of  the  jienoEis  cmploved. 
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the  occupation  of  a  <roHnti-y  I>v  Binall  [ii-oprielor-fa 
which  must  make  the  iiiqiiirvf  jmuw  Iwfore  he  admits  thu ' 
*k>j^a  yf  onr  hmd  docture  at  liouiu,  that  hirge  farms  worked 
by  Iiired  lahfmr  and  great  capital  can  nhiiio  bring  out  tlie 
gi-ealfst  pru'diietivcncss  of  ihe  suil  and  furnish  thi>  greatest 
supply  of  tho  nepctfijLries  luid  (!(iiivciiit'nceii  u(  life  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country." 

§  -i.  Among  the  many  tiuorishiog  regions  of  Germany 
ill  wliit'h  peasant  properties  prevail,  I  eelevi  the  Palatinate, 
fur  the  advanta<^e  uf  quotin<i^,  IVoin  an  English  source,  the 
resnlta  of  recent  poi-soTiiil  ob&0Tratif»n  of  its  agrionltnre  and 
its  people.  Mr.  Ilowitt,  a  writer  whoee  habit  it  is  lo  see 
all  EufrliBh  objertd  and  English  socialities  ^i  bmuy  and  who, 
in  tri'uting  of  tlm  Kheni^h  [teaBaiitry,  certainly  dues  not 
niiderratc  tho  rudeness  of  tlieir  implements,  and  the  inferi* 
ority  of  their  ploughing,  nevertheless  shows  tliat  under  iJie 
invigorathig  influence  of  the  feelings  of  proprietoreliip,  tlrcy 
mnkc  up  for  the  imperfoctions  of  tbeu*  apparatus  by  the  in- 
tensity of  their  appHealion.  "The  i>easant  harrows  and 
fleara  his  land  till  it  ia  in  the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admir- 
able  to  see  the  crops wliicli  he  obtains."*  "The  peasants t 
are  the  gi-eat  and  ever-present  objects  of  country  life.  Tliey 
are  the  great  po]iulatIon  of  tho  eonntrii',  because  they  them- 
selves are  the  possessors.  This  country  is,  in  fact,  tor  tlie 
most  part,  in  t!ie  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  parcelled  ont 
among  the  multitnde.  .  .  .  The  peasants  are  not,  as  with 
us,  for  the  most  jiart,  totally  cut  off  from  property  in  the 
soil  they  cultivate,  totally  dependent  on  the  labour  afforded 
by  othci-s — they  are  tlieniselves  the  proprietors.  It  is,  [>er- 
haps,  fmni  this  causo  tliiit  rhey  are  probably  the  inoet  in- 
dustrious peasantry  in  the  world.  Tliey  labour  busily,  early 
and  late,  because  they  feel  that  they  arc  labouring  for  thcin- 
eclves.  .  .  .  The  German  peasants  work  luird,  but  they 
have  no  actual  want.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his  orchard, 
lus  roadside  trees,  eommooly  so  heavy  with  fruit,  that  he  is 


Kuml  n'lcf  Ihmrttie  JJ/t  a^ Orrmany,  p.  S7. 
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obligtrd  to  pro|i  and  Becure  tliem  all  ways,  or  they  wonl'l  be 
torn  to  pieces.  Ho  haa  hin  corn-plot,  liis  plot  for  mangel- 
wurKcl,  for  licmp,  and  t^o  on.  He  is  liis  own  ]iiti«tcr ;  aud 
he,  ftnd  every  member  of  liis  fainil_y,  have  tho  Rlrongcet 
motive*  to  labonr.  You  see  the  effi'd  of  this  in  that  uiire- 
miltiiig  diligence  whieli  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole  world 
besides,  and  his  economy,  which  is  still  givatcr.  TIic  tJer- 
raaiis,  iridced,  are  not  so  active  aud  lively  aa  the  Englisb. 
Vou  never  sue  them  in  a  bnstlc,  or  as  tliough  (hey  meant 
to  knock  oS  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  lime.  .  .  .  Tliey  arc, 
on  the  contrarj',  slow,  but  for  ever  doing.  They  plod  on 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year — the  most  patient,  un- 
tirable,  mid  persevering  of  animals.  The  Kn^li^h  puat^it 
is  Eo  cut  oS  from  the  idea  of  property,  that  he  oomos  habitu> 
ally  to  look  upon  it  as  a  tiling  from  wliieli  he  is  warned  by 
the  law*  of  the  large  proprietors,  and  becomes,  in  eoiiRC- 
qnence,  spiritlc&s,  purposeless.  .  .  .  Tlic  German  bauer, 
on  the  contrarj*,  lool^s  on  the  country  as  made  fur  him  aud 
his  fcliow-men.  He  Iccis  himself  a  man  ;  bo  Iihr  a  gtake 
in  the  country,  as  good  as  tliat  of  the  bulk  of  hi&  neighbours ; 
no  man  can  tlircateti  bim  with  ejection,  or  the  workhouse, 
so  long  as  lie  is  aetivo  and  economitrrtl.  He  walks,  therefore, 
with  a  bold  Btcp  ;  he  looks  yon  in  the  face  with  the  air  of  a 
freeman,  but  of  a  reiipcetful  one." 

Of  tlieir  industry,  tho  same  writer  thus  further  speaks: 
"TJiere  is  not  an  hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not 
tiiid  unroaeing  occupation.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  weather  |>erniitfl  them  by  any  means  to  get  out  of  doow, 
they  arc  always  findine;  something  to  do.  Tliey  carry  ont 
their  manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost  is  in  tbem.  If 
there  is  not  frost,  they  are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  sncb  as  do  not  bear  well.  Such  of  them 
as  arc  too  poor  tu  lay  in  a  euftieient  slock  of  wood,  find 
plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  the  mountainous  woods, 
and  bringing  thcueo  fuel.  It  would  a8t4)ni«li  the  English 
common  feoi)]e  to  see  the  irktenso  labour  with  which  the 
Germans  earn  their  firewood.    In  t!ic  dejjth  of  fruat  and 
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snow,  go  into  any  of  their  liills  uiid  woodi?.  and  there  yoa 
iind  them  hacking  up  ^tuni|>i>,  cutting  oS  bruuchu?,  and 
gathering,  hy  all  uioanti  wliich  (ho  uflicial  wooti-polico  will 
ulluw,  Iiuughd,  stakes,  and  jjtOL-68  ut'  wuud,  wlilch  thev  uun- 
TL-y  liMne  with  tho  most  incrwlilde  toil  and  patience."* 
Arter  ft  description  of  tlieir  careful  and  laborious  vinerard 
culture,  he  continue?,!  "  lu  England,  vith  its  great  quan* 
tity  of  grass  laude,  and  its  large  I'lLrui:!,  tio  soon  as  th^-  grain 
is  in,  and  the  iiuldtt  aro  shut  u])  for  liay  gratis,  the  eouutry 
Ecoms  ill  a  coinparativo  statu  of  rest  and  quiet.  But  here 
tlie^"  arc  cverywliero,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and  mowing, 
planting  and  cutting,  weeding  and  gflthering.  Tliey  have 
a  6ucccs&ioa  of  crops  like  a  niarkot-gai-dener.  Tliey  have 
their  caiToU,  ]K)ppius,  IiL'itip,  Rax,  snintfuin,  lucerne,  rajie, 
colowort,  cabbage,  rotrilmga,  black  tnniipfi,  Swedish  and 
white  turnips,  teazles,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  maiigcl-wnii-zel, 
parsnips,  kidney -beans,  field-beans,  and  peaa,  vetches,  Indian 
com,  buckwlieat,  madder  for  the  niannfactnrer,  potatoes, 
their  great  crop  of  tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part, 
under  the  family  management,  in  then:  owu  family  allot- 
luents.  They  have  had  these  things  iirst  to  sow,  many  of 
theiu  to  transplant,  to  ht>e,  to  weed,  to  clear  off  insects,  to 
top  ;  many  of  tlicni  to  mow  and  gather  in  sneeeasive  crops. 
Tliey  havn  their  water-meadows,  of  which  kind  almost  all 
their  meadows  iirc,  to  floml,  to  mow,  and  rcflooJ ;  water- 
courses to  reopen  and  to  make  anew ;  their  early  ftnits  to 
gatlier,  to  bring  to  market  M'ith  tlieir  green  crops  of  vege- 
tables ;  their  cattle,  sliccp,  calves,  fuals,  most  of  them  priwn* 
erSf  and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines,  as  they  ahoot 
rampantly  in  the  f^nmmcr  heat,  to  pnmc,  and  thin  out  the 
leavea  wbeu  they  aro  to«5  thick  :  and  any  one  may  imagine 
what  a  scene  of  incessant  liilvi>ur  it  is." 

This  interesting  sketch,  to  the  genend  Iruth  of  which  any 
obscrvnnt  traveller  iji  that  highly  cullivnted  and  populous 
region  can  hiiar  wttiices,  accords  with  the  more  claboraio 
dclineatinji  by  »  distinguished  inhabitant,  Professor  K-nu,  in 
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liie  lltllo  Irwitifeo  "On  tlio  Agriculture  of  the  PidiiHnate. "  * 
Dr.  ilau  bears  tcstiiiKniy  uut  only  to  the  imliifitrr,  but  to 
the  ekiU  uud  iiitt'lligcnue  of  the  pcasaiitry ;  their  judicious 
onij»htymeut  of  mauures,  and  excellent  rotAtlon  of  crops ; 
tlw  iirogreesive  iniprovemont  of  their  agriculture  for  pcn- 
eralions  past,  and  the  spirit  of  further  iuiproveincnt  wliieli 
18  Still  active.  Tlie  indcfaligiibleinaa  of  the  conulry  people, 
wlio  may  be  sotn  in  aetivity  all  the  day  and  all  ihc  year, 
and  are  never  idlu,  lieeause  tbuy  inuke  n  good  distribution  of 
their  labours,  and  find  for  every  inter^'al  of  time  a  finitaWo 
occupation,  is  as  tvell  l^nowu  as  their  zeal  is  praiseworthy  in 
turuiug  (o  USL-  every  eirctiuiiitiuiee  which  presents  itself,  iu 
seizing  upon  wvry  useful  novelty  which  offers,  and  even  in 
Bcan'hing  out  new  and  advantajj^eous  methods.  One  eai^ily 
perceives  that  the  peiu^aTit  of  this  district  has  reflecte<l  nnicU 
on  his  occupation:  he  can  give  reasons  for  his  modes  of 
proceeding, even  if  those  reasons  arc  not  always  tenable;  ho 
is  as  exact  au  observer  of  proportions  as  it  ie  possible  to  bo 
from  memory,  without  the  aid  of  figures:  he  attends  to 
sueh  genend  t>i<^n»  uf  the  timet!  us  appear  to  augur  him  either 
benefit  or  harm. "  f 

TJie  exiierjt'nco  of  all  other  parts  of  Germany  is  similar. 
"  III  Saxony, "  says  Mr.  Kay,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  tliat 
during  the  last  thu-ty  ycare,  and  since  the  peasants  became 
the  jiroprieturs  of  the  land,  there  has  been  a  rapid  ami  con- 
tinual improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  houses,  in  the 
iiiimner  of  living,  in  the  dress  of  the  peasants,  and  partien- 
larly  in  the  culture  of  the  land.  I  have  twice  walked  through 
that  part  of  Saxony  called  Saxon  Switzerland,  in  company 
with  a  German  guide,  and  on  purpose  to  sec  the  state  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  furuiitig,  and  I  can  safely  challenge  con- 
tradiction ■when  I  aflirju  that  there  ia  no  farming  in  all 
Europe  superior  to  the  laboriously  careful  cultivatioa  of  the 
valleys  of  that  [lart  of  Saxony.      Then-,  as  iu  the  cantons 

*   Vfhtr  die  LandtfirttitchaP  drr  Rhein^fal:,  utut  intifttmdere  in  dcr  Htidtt- 
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of  Berne,  Yaud,  and  Ziiricli,  and  in  the  Khiiic  provinces, 
the  farms  arc  singnlarly  llourisirnig.  They  are  kept  in 
1>eantiful  cdndttiun,  and  are  nlwHy:^  nuat  mid  well  iiianagod. 
Tlie  ground  is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a  garden.  No  lied, 
or  hrufihwood  encumber  it.  ScArcely  a  mah  or  thtetlc  or 
Ijit  of  rank  graa«  is  to  be  seen.  Tl»c  lueadowfi  arc  well 
watered  every  spring  with  liquid  manure,  »aved  from  the 
drainingri  of  the  faxra  yards.  Thu  gra*s  h  so  free  from 
weeds  tlial  the  Saxon  meadows  reminded  mo  more  of  Eitg- 
lifih  lawns  than  of  anything  eUc  I  had  seen.  The  ]H;aa* 
aiits  endeavour  to  oulatrip  one  another  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  thy  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  general  cultivation  of  tlioir  respective  portions.  All 
tlie  little  proprietors  are  ciigcr  to  find  out  how  to  fanii  so  afrj 
to  produce  tlie  greatest  results :  they  diligently  feek  aftcf 
iruprovcments;  ihcy  send  their  children  to  the  ogricultural 
fichoolii  in  order  to  tit  tlicni  to  assist  their  fatlicrs;  and  each 
proprietor  soon  adopts  a  new  improvement  introilnced  h 
any  of  hia  neighbours."  *  If  this  be  not  overstated,  it  deno 
a  Btalc  of  intelligenco  very  different  not  only  from  that  of 
Engllish  labourers  but  of  English  farmers. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1S50,  contains  a  mass  of 
evidence  gathered  from  obsen'ntion  and  inquiries  in  many 
diffiifrent  pai-ts  of  Kiiropc,  together  with  attertations  fro: 
many  distinguished  writers,  to  the  hnnefieial  effecti  of  p 
ant  properties.  Among  the  testimonies  which  lie  cites 
respeuting  tlieir  effect  on  agriculture,  I  scitxt  the  follow- 
ing. 

"  Keiehensjwi^er,  himself  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of 
Prussia  where  the  land  \n  the  most  subdivided,  has  pub- 
lislicd  a  long  aud  very  eluhoratu  work  to  sliow  the  admirable 
eoneequeneea  of  a  system   of  frcclmlda   in   land.     IIo  cx- 


'  71m  Sofial  OoHdUiom  and  Editt^wn  of  the  PtvpU  in  Emfflaad  amd 
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Landed  Propcrtg  in  FartiifH  Coutitrir^  Kj  JuKpti  Kilt,  Ew).,  M.A.,  Burivter- 
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preesee  b  very  dt-eidctl  opinion  timt  not  only  are  the  ffrwa 
proflnnts  of  any  given  number  of  acres  held  and  cnltivatod 
by  small  or  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the  gross  pro- 
clitctd  of  an  cfinnl  number  of  acres  held  by  a  few  great  pro- 
prietors, and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmere,  but  tliat  tliu  net 
proiluetd  of  the  fyrrner,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
cnltivation,  aro  also  greiitcr  tliaa  the  net  products  of  ilie 

hitler Ho  mentions  one  fact  which  scfniB  to  prove  that 

the  fertility  of  tliu  land  in  countries  where  the  properties  arc 
small,  mu;^t  bo  rapidly  increasing.  }Io  says  that  the  price 
of  the  land  which  is  divided  into  small  properties  in  llie 
Prussian  Rhine  provinoes,  ia  mncli  higher,  and  haA  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  tlic  price  of  land  on  the  great 
estates.  ITc  and  Professor  Ran  both  say  that  this  rise  in  the 
price  of  tlio  BiualL  estates  would  have  ruined  the  more  recent 
purcliasers,  unlesti  the  pruduettveucfis  of  tlie  Bniall  etttatcs 
bod  inercosed  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion ;  and  as  tho 
9tnaU  propriHors  have  been  gradually  h  coming  more  atul 
mor«  prosperous  notwithstanding  the  increasing  prices  tliey 
have  paid  for  their  land,  he  argues,  with  apparent  justness, 
that  this  would  eecm  to  bIiow  that  not  only  tlie  gross  profits 
of  the  small  estates,  but  the  net  profits  also  have  been  grad- 
ually incrensing,  and  that  the  net  profits  per  acre,  of  laud, 
when  farmed  by  srnaU  pro|)rietors,  aro  greater  tlian  tlie  net 
profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a  great  proprietor.  He 
says,  with  seeming  truth,  that  tlic  increasing  price  of  land  in 
the  small  estates  cannot  be  the  mere  effect  of  competition, 
or  it  wonld  have  diminished  the  profits  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  small  proprietors,  aud  tliat  tins  result  has  not  followed 
tho  rise. 

"  Alhrecht  Tliaor,  another  eelebrated  German  writer  on 
the  different  systems  of  agriculture,  in  one  of  his  later  works 
CGnmds§,tj:e  der  rationellen  I,andwirthschaft}  oxprcases  his 
decided  eonvietion,  that  the  mt  produce  of  land  is  greater 
when  fanned  by  small  proprietore  than  when  farmed  by  great 
proprietors  or  their  tenants. , . .  Tliis  opinion  of  Timer  is  all 
the  more  remarkable,  as,  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
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was  very  strongly  in  fu^-uur  of  tliu  English  syfitcm  of  gfeat 
«»taU-s  aiid  great  farms." 

Mr.  Kay  adds  from  Iiis  own  observation,  "The  jieasant 
fai-miiig  of  I'ni&sia,  Saxony,  Holland,  and  SwiUerlaud  is  the 
iuo£t  perfect  and  economical  fariuiug  I  havu  ever  witncg&ed 
iu  any  country."* 

g  5.  iiut  the  most  decisive  example  in  opposition  to  the 
English  prejudice  against  cnltivatiun  by  ptasant  proprietors, 
is  the  ca^  of  Belgium.  Tlie  soil  is  originally  one  of  the 
worst  in  Europe.  "Tlie  provinces,"  says  ilr.  M'Cullocli,t 
"  of  West  and  Kast  Flandere,  and  Hiiinault^,  form  a  far 
stretching  plain,  of  which  the  Inxiiriant  vegetation  indicates 
the  indefatigable  care  and  labour  bestowed  npon  its  cultiva- 
tion; for  the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  barien 
sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  very  skilful 
manapument  and  judicious  ap]>!it:atiou  of  various  luauurvs." 
Tliere  cxista  a  carefully  prepared  and  compreheneive  treatiec 
on  Flemish  Ilusbandiy,  In  the  Farmer's  Sencs  of  the  Society 
for  the  Dill'nsion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  TIic  writer  ob- 
servcs4  lliat  tlie  yiemish  ngricultarists  "seem  to  want 
nothing  but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whatever  be  t]ic  quality 
or  texture  of  the  8oil,  in  time  they  will  make  it  produce 
Bomclhiiig.  The  eaud  in  the  Caniplne  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  hut  the  sands  on  the  6Da-&harc,  which  tliey  ])robahly 
wore  originally.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  follow  step  by 
step  the  progress  of  improvement.  Here  you  sec  a  cottage 
and  rude  cow-»bed  erected  on  u  spot  of  tlie  mo&t  unprom- 
ising aspect.  Tlie  loose  white  sand  blown  into  irrcgular 
mounds  is  only  kept  together  by  the  roots  of  the  heath:  a 
email  spot  only  is  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch :  part 
of  this  is  covered  with  young  broom,  part  is  planted  with 
potatoes,  and  perhaps  a  small  jiatch  of  dimuinfivc  clover  may 
show  itself:  "  but  manures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  collect- 
ing, "  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from  which,  in  a  few  years,  a 
little  farm  will  spi-cad  around.  ...  If  tlicre  is  no  maniure  at 
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Imml,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  eown,  on  pure  sand,  at  first, 
ishroom:  thiagroxvsin  the  iiwat  bnrren  Boils;  in  three  years 
It  18  fit  to  cut,  ntul  j-rodiiees  some  reliini  in  fagola  lor  tho 
hftkers  and  hrickmakers.  The  leaves  which  have  fallen 
have  gomcwhat  enriched  the  soil,  and  t!io  fibres  of  the 
roots  hjivc  given  a  certain  Jegreo  of  coinpnctneas.  It  may 
now  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  linckwheflt,  or  even  -with  rye. 
without  manure.  By  the  time  tliis  is  renptvl,  ftome  manure 
may  have  been  collected,  find  a  regular  course  of  cropping 
may  begin.  Ab  soon  a«  clover  and  potatoes  enable  the 
farmer  to  keep  cows  and  make  manure,  tlic  improvement 
goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil  nndergncfi  a  roniplete 
change:  it  beeoincs  mellow  and  rctcntivo  of  moisfure,  and 
enriched  hy  the  vegetable  matter  afforded  by  the  dceompo- 
dition  of  tlic  roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  . .  .  AtU-r  tlic 
land  has  been  gradnally  brought  into  a  goo*l  etate,  and  is 
cultivated  in  a  regular  manner,  there  appears  much  lese 
diflbrcnce  between  the  soils  which  linve  been  originally  good, 
and  thoao  whicli  have  been  made  so  by  labour  and  industry. 
At  least  tlic  crops  in  both  appear  more  nearly  alike  at  harvest, 
than  is  the  cases  in  soils  of  difi'crcnt  qnalitit>s  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  13  a  great  pmof  of  the  cxecllcney  of  the  Flutnish 
system  ;  for  it  shows  that  the  land  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  soil  is  compen- 
sated hy  greater  attention  to  tillage  and  manuring,  especi- 
ally the  latter. 

The  people  who  lahonr  thns  intensely,  hceause  labouring 
for  themselves,  have  practised  for  ccntories  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  economy  of  manures,  which  in  Eng- 
land are  counted  among  modcni  discoveries:  and  even  now 
tiie  superiority  of  their  agricnlturc,  as  a  whole,  to  that  of 
England,  is  admitted  by  competent  judges.  "Tlic  culti- 
vation of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a  moderate  soil,"  says  the 
writer  last  quoted,* 'Ms  generally  superior  in  Flanders  to 
that  of  the  most  improved  farms  «»F  the  same  kind  in  Britain. 
Wc  surpass  the  Flemish  farmer  greatly  in  capital,  in  varied 
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iiuplciiicntfi  of  tillage,  in  lUc  choice  and  breeduig  of  cattle 
Hiid  slieep,**  (though,  according  to  the  sanie  authority,*  tUoy 
are  muck  *'  befbri;  us  in  the  feeding  of  their  cows, ")  "  and 
the  Uritish  fanner  is  in  general  a  man  of  Btiperior  education 
to  rhc  Hemish  peasant.  Ijut  iu  the  niiuutc  attention  to  tlic 
quah'tics  of  the  soil,  in  the  inanagcmctit  and  npplicatiun  of 
manures  of  different  kinds,  in  the  jndicious  succcsaion  of 
crop*,  and  etspecially  in  tho  economy  of  land,  so  that  every 
part  of  it  shuU  be  lu  a  coUi>taut  statu  of  production,  we  have 
still  Eoiiiothing  to  Icam  front  tho  l-'lcmings, ''  and  not  from 
an  instntetcd  and  cntcr()rltiiiig  I-lcming  hero  and  there,  but 
from  the  general  practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  part  of  tlic  country 
con&isis  of  peasant  properties,  in;uiageJ  by  the  pro|)rietord, 
always  either  wholly  or  jiiully  by  i-putle  industry.!  "  ^Vhen 
tlio  land  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  s}iadc,  and  no  horses 
are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  fur  every  three  acTcs  of  land,  and 
eatirely  ted  on  artiticial  gra:!Bc*s  and  root*.  Tliis  mode  of 
cnltivation  is  principally  adopted  in  the  Waca  di»trict, 
where  properties  are  very  small.  All  the  labour  'ia  done 
by  the  dilfercnt  nit>mbun>  of  the  fauiily ; "  children  &oon 
begimiing  "  to  ufisist  in  varions  minute  operations,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  strength,  such  tu>  weeding,  hoeing,  feed- 
ing the  cows.  If  they  can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enough  to 
make  their  Iiread.  and  potatoes,  turnips,  can-ots,  and  clover, 
for  the  cows,  they  do  well ;  and  tlie  produce  of  ibo  «ale  of 
their  rape-seed,  their  flax,  their  hemp,  and  tlieir  butter,  after 
deducting  the  ex|)en%  of  inauuru  purcliatied,  which  is  aUvayd 
oonsiderable,  gives  them  a  vciy  good  profit.  Suppose  t!io 
whole  extent  of  the  land  1o  be  six  acrea,  which  is  not  an  un- 
common occupation,  and  which  one  mau  can  managie  ; " 
then  (aAer  de&cribiug  the  cultivation),  "  if  a  man  with  bis 
wife  and  three  young  children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
three  and  a  half  gi-own  up  men,  the  family  will  require 
thirty-uiue  bushels  of  grain,  forty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes, 
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B  fat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  luUk  of  one  cow  :  nn  acre  attd 
a  half  of  land  will  pmduce  the  grain  and  potatoes,  aud  allow 
mmo  eorn  to  iini^li  tlie  fattcnmg  of  tho  hog,  which  has  tho 
extra  hntteiiiiilk  :  anotlicr  acre  in  clover,  cftrrots,  and  pota- 
toes, together  with  tho  Btubbic  tumipa,  will  more  than  feed 
the  cow  •  consequently  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  is  snffi- 
eient  to  food  this  taiuily,  and  tlic  produco  of  the  other  three 
and  n  half  may  be  euld  to  pay  tlio  rent  or  the  intci'est  of 
pnrchase-money,  wear  and  tear  of  jniplementB,  extra  manure, 
and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  tliesc  acres  are  the  moat 
profitable  on  the  farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and  colza  are  in- 
cluded ;  and  by  having  another  acre  in  clover  and  roots,  a 
second  cow  cuii  bo  kept,  and  iu  produce  sold.  Wc  bavef 
therefore,  a  sulutiun  of  the  ])njblt.-m.  how  a  fiuuily  can  live 
and  thrive  on  sis  acres  of  moderate  land."  After  ehuwiiig 
by  calciOntion  that  tlds  extent  of  land  ean  be  cultivated  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  by  t}ic  family  without  any  aid  from 
hired  labour,  tJic  writer  continnes,  "  In  a  farm  of  t<^  acres 
entirely  cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addition  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  to  the  iiiemberti  of  the  family  will  render  uU  the 
operations  more  easy ;  and  with  a  horse  and  cart  to  curry 
out  the  nmnuro,  and  brin^  home  tho  produce,  and  occoBion- 
ally  draw  the  barrows. ,;f/"/*.'rH  acres  may  be  very  well  ctilli- 
vatcd.  .  .  .  Thus  it  will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of  some 
pagc8  of  details  and  calculations,*)  *'  that  by  Bpade  hus- 
bandry, an  indudtrious  man  willi  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fi]W>u  acres  of  ^uud  light  land,  iriay  not  only  live  and 
hriu^  up  n  [B.m\l\\  jfiyiiuj  a  goo<I  rent,  but  may  accuniulnte 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  his  life,"  But  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  l>y  which  ho  accomplishes  this,  and  of 
which  so  large  a  portion  is  expended  not  in  the  mere  cultt- 
TQtion,  but  in  the  improvcnient,  for  a  distant  return,  of  tho 
soil  itself — has  tliat  indiislry  no  connexion  with  n^t  paying 
rentl  Could  it  exist,  without  presupposing,  at  least,  a  vir- 
tually permanent  tenure  ? 

As  to  tlieir  mode  of  liTinar,  "tho  Flemish  farmers  and 
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Ifllwiirfrw  livp  intieh  more  economically  tlian  the  same  dosB 
in  Eiigbind  :  tlicy  seldom  ent  meat,  except,  on  Sundnye  and 
in  harvest :  bnttcrmilfc  and  potfltoc?  with  brown  bread  is 
their  daily  food.'"  It  is  on  this  kind  of  evidence  that  Knfp- 
lish  travellers,  ns  they  hurry  tlirough  Europe,  pronounce 
tlie  peasantry  of  every  CoutiiiuntAl  country  jwor  and  miser- 
ahhr,  its  agrifiultnral  and  Bocial  system  a  failure,  and  the 
English  till)  only  ri'gimc  under  wluL-h  labourers  urowcll  off. 
It  IB,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  niidcr  which  labourcn, 
whether  well  off  or  not,  never  iitiempt  to  be  better.  So  little 
&rc  English  lahoiirere  nceuetomed  to  consider  it  possible  that 
a  labourer  should  not  spend  all  he  eanis,  that  they  habitually 
mistake  the  signs  of  economy  for  those  of  poverty.  Observe 
tlie  true  interpretation  of  tlie  phenomena. 

**  Accordingly  tA'-y  are  grtuiv^tlbj  acquiring  capital.,  and 
their  great  ambition  is  tn  have  land  of  their  own.  They 
eagerly  seize  every  opjwrtmiity  of  purchasing  a  f?ma!l  farm, 
and  the  price  is  so  raised  by  competition,  that  land  pays 
little  more  than  two  per  cent,  interest  for  the  purchase- 
money.  Large  properties  gradually  disappear,  and  aro 
divided  into  emtill  portions,  which  sell  at  a  high  rale.  But 
the  wcilth  and  inilustry  of  the  population  is  coniinnally  in- 
creasing, being  rather  diffused  through  tlie  masses  than  ac- 
cumulated in  individuals,'* 

With  facte  like  these,  known  and  accessible,  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  to  find  the  case  of  I'landcre  referred  to  notJ 
in  recommcndaiion  of  peasant  projx^rties,  but  as  a  warning 
against  thera  ;  on  no  better  ground  than  a  presumptive  ex- 
cess of  population,  inferred  from  the  disti^css  which  existed 
among  the  peasantry  of  Brabant  and  East  Flanders  in  the 
disastrous  year  lHiO~47,  Tlie  evidence  wlucb  1  have  cited 
from  a  writer  conversant  with  tlio  subject,  and  having  no 
economical  theory  to  sui)port,  shows  tliiit  the  difitrcs*,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  severity,  arose  from  no  insufficiency 
in  these  little  proiiertics  to  sujiply  abundantly,  in  any  ordi- 
nary eircumstancca,  the  wants  of  all  wfiom  they  have  to 
maintain.     It  arose  from  the  essential  condition  to  wliicli 
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jwe  subject  wlio  employ  land  of  their  own  in  growing 
ffiirtrowii  food,  namely,  that  the  Ticiseitndes  of  the  seasons 
must  be  borne  by  themselves^  and  crttinot,  as  in  the  case  of 
large  fanners,  be  eliifted  from  them  to  the  consumer.  When 
we  remomber  the  scaain  of  1840,  a  partial  failure  of  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  au  alinoiit  tfltal  one  of  liie  potato,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  in  60  unuBuiiI  a  calamity  the  prodoce  of  six  acres, 
talf  of  them  6r)wn  with  Has,  hemp,  or  oil  weds,  should  fall 
Bliort  of  a  year's  provialon  for  a  family.  But  we  are  not  to 
contract  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant  with  an  English 
capitaliet  who  fnnm  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  If  the 
peaaant  were  an  KnglishniHn,  he  would  not  be  that  capital- 
ist, but  a  day  labourer  under  a  capitaliiit.  And  is  there 
no  distre^,  in  times  of  deartli,  among  day  labourers  i  Was 
there  none,  that  year,  in  couiitriea  where  small  proprietors 
and  email  farmers  are  unknown  ?  I  am  aware  of  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  distreas  was  greater  in  Belgium,  than 
corre3|)ond5  to  tlio  proportional  extent  of  the  fiiikire  of  crops 
compared  with  other  countries.* 

§  9.  The  evidence  of  tlie  beneficial  operation  of  peasant 
projrerties  in  the  Chnmicl  Iiilandfl  is  of  so  deeisive  a  char- 
acter, that  I  earmot  hc^lp  adding  to  the  numerous  citation-i 
already  mnde^  jiart  of  a  {l(s^<•r^ptinn  of  tltc  economicjil  con- 
dition of  those  islands,  by  a  writer  who  combines  personal 
observation  with  an  attentive  fitndy  of  the  information  af- 
forded by  others.    Mr.  'William  Thornton,  in  hia  "  Plea  for 


*  As  inuvh  of  thi'  distress  lately  coinploIceO  of  b\  Svlgium,  u  partakes  In 
■n»  doBTW!  of  a  pcnnonvnc  clinniclcr,  nppenr*  lo  Ijc  ftlmoet  confiitoil  to  llic  por- 
tion of  lbi<  po;<ulaii<itL  trho  carry  ua  muDufiivturiiig  labour,  citUer  l>y  It^If  or  ia 
cmy  unci  inn  wiili  s.]i(ricuttuTsl ;  and  lo  be  occasiaucd  hy  a  diminl.thcU  ileisiind  for 
BcIrIo  nuuiiirarttiro^t. 

To  the  pM-ccdiitp  Icslirnonips  rMfwcttns'  Ocrmnny.  f'irilzt-rland,  and  Btlpium, 
may  be  nddcd  llic  foMowine;  frong  Nii'hulir,  ivxpcotlug  tlic  liomtui  Campaiina.  In 
&  letter  IVtiiii  Tivtili,  lit  »)■»,  "Wbtrt'vii^r  you  find  Ii<'rc<iitnr}^  faiincrK,  or  nnall 
propriclor*,  ihcir  jtiii  nl«(i  find  indiu-try  nnd  hnni-rty,  1  hdkt^c  cli«l  a  man  who 
would  employa  lar^^  t'ortiine  lu  eslabll.ihlni:  stnall  frei^lioM*  inittjl  put  oii  end  lo 
robberr  lu  iti«  niuuijiiiiri  distrkto." — I.i/e  arnt  Ltltm  pf  Xittuhr,  vol.  iJ.  p.  Ii9. 
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Peaeont  Proprietor^*,"  n  book  wliicli  by  tlic  excellence  Ixrtlij 
of  its  materiiilfl  an<l  of  its  execution,  descn-es  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Btaiidard  work  on  tlint  eidc  of  the  question,  sjwaks  of 
the  island  of  Guernsey  in  the  folluwing  terms  :  "■  Kot  oven 
in  Eugbind  i»  nearly  so  large  a  quantity  ut'  jfroducc  sent  to 
marltet  from  a  tract  of  £Qch  limited  extent,  Tliia  uf  itself 
might  prove  that  the  culuvotore  must  be  far  removed  above 
]Kjvorty,  for  being  ab^alutc  owners  of  all  the  produce  raised 
by  them,  tlicy  of  course  sell  only  what  they  do  not  tlicm- 
eclves  require.  But  the  satisfactoriness  of  their  condition 
is  apparent  to  every  observer.  '  The  happiest  communttj,' 
eays  ilr.  Hill, '  wliich  it  has  ever  been  luy  lot  to  tail  in  with, 
16  to  be  found  in  tltis  little  ii^land  of  Guernsey.'  '  No  mat- 
ter,'  6ays  Sir  George  Head, '  to  wliat  point  the  traveller  may 
choose  to  bend  his  way,  comfort  everywhere  prcvailfl.'  What 
most  sur]>risefl  the  Engli&li  visitor  in  hi»  first  walk  or  drive 
beyoud  the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's  Purt  is  the  appearance  of 
the  babitalions  witli  which  the  landscape  ia  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  tlicra  arc  snch  as  in  hia  own  country  would  belong 
to  perfions  of  middle  rank  ;  but  be  ifi  puzzled  to  guess  what 
sort  of  people  live  in  the  olhera,  wliicli,  (liough  in  general 
not  lai^e  enough  for  farracra,  ore  almuat  invariably  mach 
too  good  in  every  respect  for  day  labourers.  .  .  .  Literally, 
in  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishermen's 
Imis,  there  is  nut  one  so  mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  ordi* 
nary  habitation  of  an  Knglifih  fann  labourer.  ...  '  Look,* 
Bays  a  late  Bailiff  of  Guernsey,  Mr.  I>e  L'Isle  Brock,  *  at  the 
hovels  of  the  English,  and  compai"e  them  with  the  cottages 
of  our  peasantry.'  ,  .  .  Beggars  are  utterly  unknown.  ,  ,  . 
Pauperism,  able-bodied  pauperism  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare 
as  mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  accounts  also  bear  M-it- 
nesB  to  the  general  abundance  enjoyed  by  the  labc^uring 
classes  of  Guernsey.  In  tho  year  1841,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land, out  of  a  population  uf  nearly  fifteen  niilliuns,  less  than 
100,000  depositors,  or  one  in  every  twenty  persons,  and  the 
average  amount  of  the  deposita  was  30^.  In  Guernsey,  in 
the  eame  year,  out  of  a  population  of  20,000,  the  number  of 
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dc]K>sitors  WAS  lD20,an»l  the  average  amount  oftlie  dejH>i»it« 
40/."  *  Tlic  evidence  m  to  Jersvy  and  AlJeruey  is  of  a 
eiiuilar  cliaracter. 

Of  tlic  fllicieucy  and  ]>i-oduetIrcncf«  of  agriculture  on 
tlio  enittll  propcrtLcB  of  the  Chaiiiiul  Islands,  Mr.  Tliurntim 
produces  amjjle  ovidenci^  the  result  of  Tvliich  ho  suras  up 
as  follows:  ''Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  tlic  Dgriciiltiiral  popnlation  la^  in  the  one 
twice,  and  in  the  other  three  times,  as  dense  as  iiv  Britain, 
there  being  iu  the  latter  eoniitr.v  only  one  cultivator  to 
twenty-two  ac.ref>  of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jcr&ey  there 
is  oue  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one  tu  seven  acres.  Yet 
the  agriculture  of  these  islands  maUitalns,  besides  cultiva- 
tors, non-agricuUnral  populations,  respccti%'ely  four  and  five 
times  as  dense  as  that  of  Britain.  This  difTerencc  dot'S  not 
arise  froui  any  superiority  of  soil  or  climate  |wsseste<l  by  the 
Channel  Inlands,  for  tlie  former  is  naturally  rather  poor,  mid 
the  latter  is  ujt  better  than  in  tlie  wuthciTt  counties  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  far- 
ineis,  and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure."  f  *'  In  the  year 
1837,"  he  says  in  another  place,  J  "  the  average  yield  of 
wlioat  in  tlic  large  farms  of  England  wag  only  twenty-one 
busltels,  and  tlie  highest  average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
more  tlian  twenty-six  busheU.  The  highest  average  since 
claimed  for  Ibu  v.holc  of  Eugliiiid,  is  thirty  bustieU.  In 
Jersey,  wlicro  the  average  size  of  farms  is  only  sixteen  acres, 
the  average  produce  of  wlient  per  aerc  was  slated  by  Inglia 
in  1S34  to  be  tliirty-six  buBhels ;  but  it  is  proved  by  official 
tables  to  have  been  forty  busheU  ia  the  £ve  years  ending 
with  1333.  In  Guernsey,  where  Inrnis  are  still  smaller,  four 
quarters  per  acre,  according  to  Inglis.  is  considered  a  good, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop."  "Thirty  sldUiuga§  an  acre 
would  be  thought  in  England  a  very  fair  rent  for  middling 
land ;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is  only  very  inferior 
land  that  would  not  let  f.>r  at  least  4/." 

*  A  Ple« /or  i'lanant  Pntfinrlon.   Br  Wiiliatn  T!ioms»TliorntOD.   pp,  99-lM. 
■f  TIjiJ.  |>.  39.  X  '^'iJ-  P-  9-  i  IlfW.  p.  82. 
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g  7.  It  19  from  France,  tliat  imi>re8sionB  nnfarourabl 
to  pcftfcftnt  properties  are  genorally  drawn  ;  it  is*  in  Fraaw' 
tliat  tlio  syb-tem  is  so  often  asBerteJ  to  Imvo  brought  forth 
it»  froit  iu  the  most  wretched  possihle  agriculture,  and  to 
be  rapidly  reducing,  if  not  to  have  already  i-cduccd  the  peae- 
antry,  hy  eubdivieion  of  land,  to  (lie  vei^  of  Blarvatiom 
It  is  difficult  to  acL'Ount  for  the  general  prevalence  of  im- 
pressions so  nuidi  the  rovorsc  of  tratli.  Tlio  ngri'""ltnre  of 
Franco  waa  wTett-hed  and  tho  peasantry  in  great  indigence 
before  tlie  Revolution.  At  that  time  tliey  were  not,  80  imi- 
vortnlly  as  at  present,  landed  proprietors.  Tlierc  were, 
however,  cousider&blo  di^trieta  of  Franco  where  tho  land, 
even  then,  was  to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  the  peasant- 
ry, and  among  these  were  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  the  geiieml  bad  agriculture  and  to  the  general 
poverty.  An  authority,  on  this])oiut,  not  to  bo  disputed,  is 
Arthur  Young,  the  inveterate  em-niy  of  small  fanns,  tlic 
eoryplinjUB  of  the  modern  English  fichool  of  agrienltnrists; 
who  yet,  tmvelliiig  over  nearly  tho  whole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,  and  1789,  when  ho  finds  remarkable  excellence  of 
cultivation,  never  hesitates  to  ascril>e  it  to  peasant  property. 
"  Leaving  Sanve,"  flays  he,*  "I  was  much  struck  with  ft 
large  tract  of  land,  eeemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks;  yot 
most  of  it  encIoBod  and  ]>lanted  with  tlic  most  industrious 
attention.  Kvcry  man  lias  an  olive,  amnlberry,  an  idmond, 
or  a  pcat'li  tree,  and  vines  Bcattcred  among  tliem ;  so  that 
the  whole  ground  ia  covered  witli  the  oddest  mixture  of 
these  plants  and  bulging  rocks,  that  can  bo  conceived.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  deserve  enconrogement  for  their 
industry  ;  and  if  I  were  a  I'rcneh  niiniptcr  they  Bhonld  have 
it.  They  would  won  turn  all  the  deserts  around  them  into 
gardens.  Such  a  knot  of  active  hnshandmcn,  who  turn 
their  rocks  into  wcncs  of  fertility,  lu-cansc  T  snppose  iAeir 
own,  would  do  the  same  by  tlie  w-xstes,  if  animated  by  the 
same  omnipotent  principle."  Again :  f  "  TValk  to  Rossen- 
dal,"  (near Ihmkirk)  "where  y.  le  Brun  has  an  improve- 


Arthur  Voong'i  Trartta  in  fiance,  toI.  i.  p,  BO. 
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meat  on  the  Dimes,  wliicb  be  ver^  obligingly  showed  inc. 
IJetwccn  liic  town  and  that  place  is  a  gruat  number  of  nent 
little  bousi-s,  built  each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or  two 
licldB  enclosed,  of  most  wretched  blowing  dune  saud,  uatii- 
rally  as  white  as  snow,  bnt  improved  by  iadustrv.  Tho 
magic  oi'propcrt^  turns  sand  to  guhl."  ^Vnd  again  :  *  '•  Go- 
mg  out  of  Gange,  I  was  surprtded  to  find  by  far  tlic  grcateat 
exertion  in  irrigalion  «-ljicli  I  had  yet  ecen  in  France;  and 
then  poij&ed  by  some  sleep  mountains,  highly  cultivated  in 
terraces.  Much  watejing  at  St.  Lawrence.  TIio  scenery 
very  iutcresting  to  a  i'arnicr.  From  Gange,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  rongli  ground  wlneh  I  crossed,  the  ride  has  been  the 
moet  mteresting  which  1  have  taken  in  France  ;  the  efforla 
of  iuduBtr}'  the  most  vigorous;  the  auimation  the  most  live- 
ly. An  activity  has  been  here,  tliat  lias  swept  away  all 
diOlcnltics  before  it,  and  has  clotlied  the  very  rucks  with 
verdnre.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  common  senac  to  ask 
the  cause;  the  enjo^Tnent  of  property  mtiet  have  done  it. 
Give  a  man  the  sucm'e  possesjiion  of  a  bleak  ruck,  and  he 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  niuo  years  lease  of  a 
garden,  and  he  wJU  convert  it  into  a  desert. 

In  hid  description  of  the  coimtry  at  the  foot  of  the  West- 
cm  Pyrenees,  he  speaks  no  longer  frou>  surmise,  but  from 
knowledge.  "Takcf  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  pre- 
sently to  a  scene  which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France,  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  owa  eyes.  A  succession  of  many 
well-built,  night,  and  tomfurtaUe  fanning  euttages  built  of 
Btone  and  covered  witli  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  gaiden. 
inclosed  b}'  dipt  thorn-hedges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and 
other  fniit-trecs,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the  hedges,  and 
young  trees  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but 
the  fi>stering  attention  of  the  owner  could  effect  anythbig 
like  it.  To  every  house  belongs  a  form,  perfectly  well  en- 
closed, with  grass  border«  mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the 
eom-fieldfl,  with  gates  to  pass  from  one  enclosure  to  another. 


'  Arthur  Tuuiig'fl  7V-niyr/«  ia  fmnrr.  rol.  i.  p.  III. 


t  Ibid.  p.  ea. 
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Tlienj  are  some  piu'ts  of  England  (where  small  yconicn  stil! 
rt'iiiain)  tliat  resemble  this  country  of  IJearti;  l>iit  wo  have 
very  littto  that  k  cijiial  to  vliat  I  have  seen  ia  this  ride  of 
twelve  milt'9  trum  Pan  to  Mooeng.  It  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  littlo  pritjirietors,  without  the  fanns  being  so  Bmall  as  \o 
occasion  a  vicioiia  and  iiiisorable  i)opulation.  An  air  of 
neatness,  warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It 
13  vij^il'le  ill  their  new  built  hrtnsee  and  stabler ;  in  their 
little  gardens  ;  in  their  hcclges ;  in  the  courts  before  their 
doors;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the  utiesfor 
their  hogi.  A  [jeasarit  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig 
comfortable,  if  his  own  liappinetw  bang  by  the  thread  of  a 
nine  years'  lease.  We  are  now  in  Beam,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  cradle  of  TTenry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these  blessing*, 
from  that  good  prince  f  The  benignant  genius  of  that  good 
monaix'ih  seeius  to  reign  still  over  the  country ;  each  peasant 
hasitAt'fowl  intAept^."  He  frequently  notices  tho  excel- 
Icnec  of  the  agriculture  of  French  Flanders,  where  the  farina 
"  are  all  small,  and  much  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors."* 
In  the  Paj-s  de  Caux,  also  a  country  of  small  properties,  the 
agricultnic  was  miserable;  of  which  his  explanation  waa 
that  it  "is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  farming  is  but  a 
e«coDdary  pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which  B|>rcads  over 
tho  whole  of  it,'*  f  The  same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  mann- 
facturcs,  and  n  country  of  siiiall  proprietors,  and  is  now, 
whether  we  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops  or  from 
(he  otfleial  rftiims,  ono  of  tho  best  cultivflted  in  France, 
lu  "  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  part  of  ArtoJs,  as  well  as  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  France  possesses  a  husbandry  eqaal 
to  our  own."  {  Those  countries,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Qucrcy,  "are  cultivat-cd  more  like  gardens  than  farms. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gardens,  from  tho  amallneas 
of  properties."  §  In  those  districts  the  admirable  rotation 
of  crojjs,  so  long  practised  in  Italy,  but  at  that  time  general- 
ly neglected  in  France,  was  already  universal.     **  Tho  rapid 


•  Vouug,  pp.  »ii3-4.       t  "»iU.  p.  .123.       }  IWd.  vol.  3.  p.  587.      §  n>id.  p.  3M. 
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Ion  of  crops,  tlio  harvest  of  one  being  but  the  signnl 
of  Awing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (tlie  ftjinic  fact  wbicli 
Btrikea  all  ubservera  in  tbe  vallev  of  ttie  Itliine,)  "can 
scarcely  bo  carried  to  greater  perfection :  and  this  is  a  point, 
perhapa,  of  nil  others  the  mofit  essential  to  pood  husbamlry, 
when  BucU  erops  are  so  justly  distributed  as  wo  generally 
find  them  in  these  provinces;  cleaning  and  Binelioratiog 
ones  being  made  the  prejwratioa  for  such  as  foul  and  ex* 
hanst." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  suppofted,  that  Arthur  Young's 
lesliniony  on  tlic  Buhjuct  of  piaisant  properties  is  unifonnly 
favourable.  In  I^orrainc,  ('Jianipaguc,  and  el^wlicre,  lie 
finds  tlio  agrieulture  had,  and  the  email  ])roprii!tor8  very 
misemblc,  iu  cousequcnco,  us  Le  says,  of  the  extreme  mib- 
division  of  the  knd.  Hia  opinion  is  thus  summed  up  •*— 
"Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived  that  Bmall  farms,  in  prop- 
erty, were  very  susceptible  of  good  cultivation;  aud  that 
the  occupier  of  such,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  mi;^ht  be  suffi- 
ciently at  his  ease  to  work  improvements,  and  earrj*  on  a 
vigorous  husbandry;  but  what  I  have  aeon  in  France^  has 
greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  of  them.  In  Flanders,  I 
saw  excellent  liusbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100  acres; 
but  we  seldom  find  here  such  Bumll  patehes  of  properly  as 
are  common  in  other  i>rovinees.  In  Alsace,  and  on  llio 
Garonne,  that  is,  on  soils  of  such  cxu^Hrant  fertility  as  to 
demand  no  exertions,  some  small  pro]>crties  al}«  are  well 
cultivated.  In  l^eam^  T  passed  through  a  region  of  little 
farmers,  whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease,  and  happiness 
charmed  me;  it  was  what  pro]jerty  alone  could,  on  a  small 
scale,  effect ;  but  these  were  by  no  means  contemptibly 
small;  they  arc,  as  I  judged  by  the  difitanec  from  house  to 
LouBc,  frcun  40  to  80  ncres.  Excqrt  these,  and  a  very  few 
otlier  instances,  I  saw  ni^thing  respectable  on  small  proper- 
ties, except  a  most  imremitting  industry.  Indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  impress  on  tlie  render's  mind,  that  though  the 
husbandry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  on 

*  Voting,  Yol.  i.  p.  418;, 
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little  propeilios,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  well  conceived,  yet 
tbe  industry  of  the  poucs^re  was  so  conspicuous,  and  eo 
meritoriotiti,  that  no  comoiendations  would  bci  too  great  fur 
it.  It  was  Hullicivnt  to  prove  that  property  in  land  is,  of  all 
others,  tiic  nioM  active  instigator  to  severe  and  incessant 
labour.  Ami  tliis  triitli  is  of  &iteli  force  and  extent,  that  I 
know  no  way  bo  butb  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  mountain  top, 
BA  by  permitting  the  adjoining  villagers  to  acquire  it  in 
pi-operty  ;  in  fact,  wc  see  that  in  the  mountains  of  Langue- 
doCf  (&c.,  tbey  have  eouveyed  eurtli  in  bofikeis,  on  their 
backis,  to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  denied  It." 

The  oxpcricnee,  therefore,  of  this  celebrated  agriculturist, 
and  apostle  of  Ui  fjrande  culture^  may  be  said  to  bo,  that  tlio 
ciTect  of  small  properties,  cultivated  by  peasant  propnetora, 
is  admirable  when  they  are  not  too  small :  ao  emull,  namely, 
ae  not  fully  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  family ; 
for  he  uftuu  complain^  with  great  iipparunt  reason,  of  tite 
quantity  of  idle  time  which  the  peafcantrj'  had  on  their 
handd  when  tlie  land  was  in  very  small  portions,  notwith- 
Btauding  the  ardour  with  which  they  toiled  to  improve  their 
little  patrimony,  in  every  way  which  their  knowledge  or 
iugeuuity  coidd  euggcst.  lie  reconimcnds,  accordingly,  that 
a  limit  of  fiubdlviiiion  sliould  bo  fixed  by  law;  aud  this  is 
by  no  moans  nn  indefoiisihle  proposition  in  countries,  if  guch 
there  arc,  where  the  m^rcelienunt,  having  already  gone 
farther  tlian  the  state  of  capital  and  the  nature  of  the  staple 
articles  of  cultivation  render  advisable,  Ftill  continues  pro- 
gressive. That  oacli  peasant  should  have  a  patch  of  land, 
even  in  full  property,  if  it  '\&  not  suSicieut  to  support  liim  iu 
comfort,  is  a  system  with  all  the  disadvantages,  aud  scarcely 
any  of  the  benefits,  of  small  properties ;  eincc  he  must  either 
live  iu  iudigence  on  the  pruducu  of  his  land,  or  depend  as 
linUitnally  as  if  he  liad  no  liuuled  pos^e^^ions,  on  the  wages 
of  hired  labour :  whicli,  besides,  if  all  the  holdings  surround- 
ing him  are  of  similar  dimcnBions,  he  has  little  prospect  of 
findijig.  Tlie  henetit.s  of  peasant  properties  are  conditional 
on  their  not  being  too  much  subdivided ;  that  is,  on  their 
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not  being  required  to  maintain  too  many  perBons,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produce  that  can  he  raised  from  them  by  those 
persons.  Tlio  question  resolves  itself,  like  most  questions 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  into  one 
of  population.  Are  small  properties  a  stimulus  to  undue 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  J 


VOL.  I.— 23 


C1I.UTER  VU. 

tXUATIOS  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


§  I.  Before  exftminiiig  the  influence  of  peasant  proj>er- 
ties  on  tlio  ultimate  cconoinicfll  inhTesfs  of  the  Inbouring 
class,  as  deteriuiueU  by  tbe  increase  ot'  population,  let  ub 
nato  the  puintt>  ruspcc-tiiig  the  iiionil  iiiiil  eui-ial  iiitlucuuu  of 
that  tcrritorinl  arrnngcment,  which  may  be  looked  upon  ne 
i^stnbltslied,  either  by  tbe  reason  of  the  ease,  or  by  tlie  facta 
und  authorities  cited  in  the  precetling  chapter. 

The  reader  new  to  tlie  subject  must  have  "been  rtruck 
with  (ho  powerful  impression  made  u]>on  all  ihe  Avitncssc8 
to  ■whom  I  hiive  rL'lbrrucI,  by  what  a  Swiss  statistical  writer 
calls  the  "almost  euperliiiitian  industry"  of  peasant  pro- 
prictor^.*  On  this  jwint  at  least,  nuthorities  are  iniiU)iinou&. 
Thoric  wilt)  have  eeeti  only  one  country  of  peasant  proper- 
ties, always  tliinlc  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  the  most 
iudtiBtriona  in  the  world.  Tiiero  is  as  little  doubt  among 
observers,  with  what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry this  pre-eminent  iudnstry  is  connected.  It  is  "  the 
magic  of  property"  wliieh,  in  the  words  of  Arthur  Youdj;;^] 
*' turns  £and  into  gold."  The  idea  of  property  does  not, 
however,  ncecssnrily  imply  that  (hcru  should  bo  no  rent, 
any  more  than  that  there  should  he  no  taxes.  It  merely 
implies  that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  cliarge,  not  liable  to 
be  raised  against  the  possessor  by  his  own  improvoracnta, 
or  by  the  will  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a  quit-rent  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purijoses,  a  proprietor;  a  copyhohler  is  not 
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tlian  a  freeholder,  ^lat  is  wanted  is  pcnuauciit 
powewioii  on  fixed  tennis,  "Givo  a  man  the  seciiro  posses- 
Bion  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give 
Iiim  a  nine  years*  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  trill  convert  it 
into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  hecn  cited,  and  th<jBe,  fetill  more 
nilnnte,  to  be  found  in  the  aame  author) ties,  concerning  the 
habitually  elaborate  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  thousand 
devices  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for  making  every  snperfln- 
ous  hour  and  odd  moment  inBtniniental  to  some  iiicrensti  in 
the  fiitarc  prodnco  and  value  of  the  laud,  will  e^cplain  what 
I)a«  been  said  in  n  previcua  chapter*  respecting  the  far 
larger  gross  produce  which^  with  nnytliing  like  parity  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the  same  qnatity 
of  soil,  on  siiuill  farm-s  at  least  when  Ihey  are  llie  ])ropi'rty 
of  tho  cnltivator.  The  treati-w;  on  •' Flemish  liusbandi-y" 
is  especially  instructive  rCBpecling  the  nu^na  b}-  which  un- 
tiring industry  does  [nore  than  outweigh  inferiority  of  re- 
eonrees,  imperfet'tiou  of  implement*,  aud  ignorance  of  scieii- 
ti6e  theories.  Tlie  peasant  cultivation  of  Flanders  and 
Italy  is  afiirnu^l  to  produce  heavier  crops,  in  equal  circum- 
Btances  of  Boil,  than  the  best  euliivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  produces  them,  no  doubt,  with  an  amount 
of  labour  which,  if  paid  for  by  an  employer,  would  make 
the  cost  to  Itim  more  than  equivalent  to  the  benefit ;  but  to 
the  peasant  it  ig  not  cost,  it  is  the  di^votion  of  timu  which 
bo  can  K|>are,  to  a  favourite  pursuit,  if  wo  should  not  i-uther 
Bay  H  ruling  pafision.f 


•  S-ipra,  Book  I.  cli.  U.  g4. 

f  It«i>l  tlio  Knplik'  dt^K-rf  ptlim  by  die  hislgrian  Midirlct,  of  lll«  fr«linf^  ot  m 
pcoMiit  pn>piiclvr  towardti  tiM  knd. 

''Si  Eiuua  vuuluna  connaitnj  la  pcuti'B  iniiin?.  U  puwon,  ilii  pujeui  ik- 
Fmnct;,  ccta  est  fan  ^»^.  rrotnL-tuiiu-nou*  Ic  dimiinrtic  iIadk  Ik  caiujia^ne, 
niivoiw-le.    Lc  T4iilA  qAii  t'tn  va  1A-tia«  itcvnnt  nous.     11  rst  <Icux  hiMircit :  n 

rcnune  Ml  A  ttprt-S;   il  mi  ClldlmkliCh^- ;  J«  ri^I>0llil3  qll'il  T«  voir  »  lutttlivstf. 

"QiM-'tU' niuttr«'jwf  « tcrrc, 

"Jp  DC  liix  pM  qu'il  yaillc  tout  droit.  Nan,  il  eft  llbrv  ee  joar-U,  >l  Mt 
n»ilro  d'7  Mtr  ou  de  n'y  pas  aller.     S'j  vn-t-U  pas  awn  toua  Ira  joun  de  b 
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We  have  seeu,  tuo,  that  it  in  iml  eolely  by  superior  ex- 
ertion that  the  FlemUh  cultivators  succucd  lu  ohtaiiiiug 
ttitiiie  brilliant  results,  llic  eauii!  inutive  uhich  givee  such 
intcimity  to  their  iuJustry,  placed  ihem  earlier  in  possession 
of  an  amount  ofajrncultural  knowledge  not  attained  uutil 
much  later  in  countries  where  agriculture  was  earried  ou 
sololy  by  hired  labour.  An  equally  high  le«timony  is  borne 
by  M.  Jo  Lnvergue*  to  tlio  agricultural  sliill  uf  the  small 
proprieture,  ill  thobO  parts  of  France  to  wbicii  the  petlU 
culture  IB  really  suitable.  "  In  the  rich  plains  of  Fiaiiders, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Khitic,  the  Ganmue,  the  Cliai-ente,  thi 
Rhone,  all  the  practices  which  fertilize  the  land  and  inereasel 
the  productiveno^  of  labour  are  knoivu  to  theverj*  einallcst 
cultivatoiv,  ami  praotisocJ  by  thnm,  however  considerable 
may  be  the  advances  which  tliuy  require.  In  their  liauds, 
ahnndant  iniinures,  collL-cted  at  great  eoftt,  re]>air  and  iuci»- 
santly  inereaBo  the  fertility  ofihe  soil,  in  spite  of  the  activi- 
fy  of  cultivation.  The  races  of  cattle  nresnpcrior,  the  crops 
man^uficent.  Tobacco,  flax,  colza,  madder,  beetroot,  in 
some  places;  in  others,  the  vine,  Uie  olive,  the  plum,  the 
mulbony,  only  yield  tlieir  aliumlaiit  treasures  to  a  popula- 
tion of  indurfrious  lubourers.  Je  it  uot  also  to  \\i*: petiU 
cuHura  that  wc  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  garden  produce 


■oinilncy     AumI,  n  m  diconrn?,  U  va  aillcur*.  U  u  ntTalrv  tillourv.     Et  pourtant, 
11  y  m. 

"II  <-n  vral  qu'il  jiaKMit  bira  ptki;  cV^taii  line  ocm«on.  II  Is  regaidcv 
niaUiii|>par(Mumi-nt  il  n'y  cnlrcm  pan;  (|u**  ffnul-il?— Et  pourUuil  U  y  eiilrc. 

'■  Dii  moins,  il  est  piiiljaliln  qn'il  n'j  Irnrnillrni  jin«:  il  fut  cndinmnfhi' ;  [1  a 
b1ouA(^  cl  ctiomisc  l>1ui)di<.-.<.— ItiPii  [I'oinpi'chr  fq>i'ii(J(inl  (3'6lpr  rinrlnuc  mauTUMt 
larrhr,  dc  rrjclnr  ■cetlB  piom'.  II  y  n  tjjori  encore  cecte  aoucli«  qui  B*oe,  mais  il 
n'n  p»«  ML  pioclip,  ce  iwrn  iwur  iti-iuiuii. 

"  Alare,  !l  croin  wa  bras  vc  ^'ami'tc.  tvnrdi-.  F^riviix,  boiicIchs.  II  rcgarde 
loiif;i«nipf,  tr^IonitteiDpe,  ct  Bcmblo  f'uublitT.  A  la  fm,  »1l  m>  crolt  obserri, 
rfil  Bppcr^otc  un  piL-MUit,  11  s'i!loipie  &  pus  lent.-'.  A  treulu  paji  Ptifioro,  il  •'Uf 
riic,  Bt  rctuumr,  rt  jcttc  far  wt  terrc  un  dcrnii^r  ri?K>i^l>  rir^rd  profoitd  pt  M)m<^ 
bra;  baLi  pour  nm  mit  iiim  vnir,  il  «al  tont  pMrionnC,  re  rrgard,  lout  de  ocear. 
plein  d»  devotion." — Z<  PtiipU.  pur  J.  Micliclct.  Iro  partio,  cIl  1. 

*  Ktaai  am- 1' Seoytvntit  ttunttt  4e  C  An^letem,  dir  FEtoatt,  tt  de  tfrlmxdt^ 
SDMI  U.  |i.  1S7. 
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ootained  bv  dint  of  groat  outlay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paria." 


g  2.  Anotber  aspect  of  peasant  jiropurties,  in  which  it 
is  essential  tliat  tJitv  should  be  considered,  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument of  popular  education.  Books  and  schooling  am 
itl)t>o]uteIy  nuccssary  to  education ;  hut  not  atl-s)itBcicnt, 
Tlic  mental  faculties  will  ho  most  developed  where  ihoy  arc 
most  exercised  ;  and  what  gives  more  exercise  to  them  than 
the  having  a  multitude  of  interests,  none  of  which  can  he 
neglet;ted.  and  which  can  be  provided  for  only  by  varied 
eft»u*ts  of  will  and  intclligenee?  Souie  of  the  disparagers  iif 
small  properties  lay  great  etrces  on  the  cares  and  anxieties 
which  beset  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Rluneland  or 
Flanders.  It  is  precigely  those  earcB  and  anxieties  which 
tend  to  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an  English  day-hiboHr* 
cr.  It  is,  to  he  sure,  rather  abusing  the  privileges  of  fair 
argument  to  repre^iit  the  uondition  uf  a  day-laliourei'  as 
not  an  anxious  one.  I  can  conceivo  no  etrcumatauces  in 
which  he  is  free  iVom  anxiety,  where  there  is  a  poAsiliility 
of  Ving  out  of  emplovment ;  uul^  he  has  aceesa  lo  a  pro- 
fuse disj>en6ation  of  pan-tli  pay,  and  no  shame  or  relnctanoc 
in  deuianding  it.  The  day-labourer  has,  in  the  existing 
state  of  scfciety  and  popuhitiuu,  many  of  tho  anxieties  which 
have  not  nn  invigorating  effect  on  the  iniml,  and  none  of 
those  wltich  have.  Tlie  position  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
,(rf  Flanders  i^  the  reverse.  From  the  imyiety  whieli  chills 
Hid  imralyses — the  uncei-tainty  iif  hiiving  food  to  ent — few 
penoDB  arc  more  exempt :  it  requires  at;  rare  a  eonenrrenee 
of  clrcunielances  as  the  potato  failure  cotrdniierl  with  an  uni- 
versal bad  har%-est,  to  bring  him  within  reach  of  that  danger. 
His  anxieties  are  the  ordinarj"  vieiaaitudes  of  more  and  less; 
his  cares  are  that  be  t.ikes  bis  fair  share  of  the  hnsinofis  of 
life;  that  he  is  a  free  Iniiuau  being,  and  not  perpetually  a 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved  condition  of  the 
labouring  cIbssm  aecorling  to  the  prevailing  philanthropy. 
He  is  no  longer  a  being  uf  a  different  order  from  the  middle 
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(^MSes;  he  has  puranitis  and  ohjocts  like  thoBC  which  occupy 
thein,  and  give  to  their  intellects  the  greatest  part  of  such 
cultivatiun  as  lliey  receive.  If  there  is  a  first  priuciplo  ia 
intelleetual  education,  it  is  this — that  the  discipline  wlileh 
doi-«  guod  to  the  mind  i^  that  iu  which  the  mind  is  active, 
nut  tlint  ill  wliich  iti»])a^iva  llic  secret  IV  developing 
the  fiicuUies  is  to  give  tliein  much  lo  do,  and  much  induee- 
nient  to  do  it.  Tliis  detracts  nothing  from  the  importance, 
and  even  necessity,  of  other  kinds  of  mental  eultivatioru 
Tlie  possession  of  property  will  not  prevent  tlie  peasant  from 
beiug  coarse,  selfish,  and  narrow-minded.  These  things  de- 
pend on  other  iiifliienccji,  and  otiier  kinds  of  inslrnction. 
But  tliis  great  stiniuhis  to  one  kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  intellectual  development. 
On  tiic  contrary,  hy  cultivating  the  habit  of  turning  to 
practical  nse  every  fragment  of  knowledge  acfuiired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  reading  fruitful,  which  with- 
out some  such  auxiliitn'  intluencu  aru  in  too  many  cases  like 
60ed  thrown  on  a  rock. 


§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence  alone,  that  the  Bitii&i< 
tioii  of  a  peasant  proprietor  exercises  an  improving  influence. 
It  is  no  loss  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence, 
teui]>erance,  and  scU'-cuntrul.  Day-labourers,  where  tho 
lahouring  class  mainly  confii&ts  of  tlicm,  arc  usually  improvi- 
dent :  they  spend  carelessly  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means, 
and  let  the  fiitnre  shit^  for  itself.  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  strongly  intertstcd  in  the  weliiire  of  the 
lahonriiig  cla^cK,  hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  increase 
of  wages  would  do  tliem  little  goud,  unless  iiccompanied  hy 
at  lenst  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  tastoo  and 
habits,  The  tendency  of  peasiatit  proprietors,  and  of  thosa 
who  hope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the  contrary  extreme ; 
to  take  even  too  much  thought  for  the  morrow.  They  are 
oftener  accused  of  penuriousnesslhan  of  pi-odigality.  They 
deny  themselves  reasonable  indulgences,  and  live  wreteli- 
odly  in  ovdve  to  ecououiizc.    In  Switzerland  almost  every- 
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body  saves,  wlio  lin?  nny  ineans  of  saring;  the  case  of  the 
FleiiiUh  fflTinem  has  been  already  nuticod :  among  tlic 
I;>euch,  llioiigli  a  pleasure-Wing  and  reputed  to  lie  a  eeU- 
indulgcnt  people,  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  diffuacd  through  the 
rural  ]H)]julation  in  a  manner  most,  gratifying  an  a  wliuU% 
and  whidi  in  indtvidiitU  incrtanccs  errs  rather  uu  thegidu  of 
excess  than  delec-t.  Amcug  those  who,  from  the  hovels  in 
which  they  live,  and  tlic  licrbs  and  roots  which  constitute 
their  diet,  a\x-  uiistabcn  by  travellers  for  proota  and  speci- 
mens of  general  indigence,  there  ore  numbers  who  have 
Jioards  in  Icatheni  bags,  couslsting  of  Bimia  in  livE-franc 
pieces,  whit-h  they  keep  by  them  perhaje  fiir  a  wliolo  gen- 
eration, unless  brought  out  to  bo  e.^pendcd  in  their  most 
.^^erishod  gratification — tlio  jmrchase  of  land.  If  there  is  a 
feoraL  iuconvcmenee  attadied  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
tlic  peasantry  have  laud,  it  h  the  danger  of  their  being  too 
careful  of  their  pecuniary  concerns;  of  its  making  them 
crafty,  and  "calcnlating"' in  the  objectionable  seuBe.  The 
)M3agant  is  no  simple  countryntan,  nn  downright  "pay^an  du 
Danube;"  both  in  fact  and  in  fiction  he  ia  now  '*le  nide 
paysan."  That  is  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in  the 
progressive  development  which  the  constittuion  of  things 
has  imposed  on  liuman  ialelligcueo  and  human  cinaueipa' 
tion.  But  some  excels  in  this  directiou  is  a  tsUiall  and  a 
pa&iing  evil  compared  with  refkltrsncss  and  improvidence  in 
the  labouring  etjis-sfei,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  in- 
(BBtiumblc  worth  of  the  virtue  of  wlf-dcpendencc,  aa  the  gcn- 
tfftl  characteriatic  of  a  people:  a  virtue  which  is  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  excelleuce  in  a  himum  character — the 
stock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are  not  grafted,  they 
hare  seldom  any  firm  root ;  a  qnnlity  indispeneable  in  the 
cose  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any  tolcniblc  degree  of 
phj'sical  comfort ;  and  by  whicli  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  countries  of  peasant  pruprietors,  are 
distinguiahed  beyond  any  other  labouring  population. 


1a  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  economical  relations  so 
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cundticive  to  fnigalitv  and  prudence  in  every  other  respect, 
eliould  he  pn.judicial  to  it  in  the  cardinal  point  of  incTcatic 
ufpopulaliun?  That  it  is  &o,  is  tliG  u)>it[ion  expressed  bjr 
most  of  those  English  iwliticiil  ijcunoinists  who  have  written 
anything  nhont  the  nmtter.  ill'.  M'CiiIloch's  opinion  h 
well  known.  Mr.  JonoB  aiHrnis/  that  a  "peasant  popula- 
tion, rai&iiig  liicir  oivn  weges  from  the  soil,  and  i-onduiniug 
them  in  kind,  arc  nnivcrsnlly  acted  »pon  vei-y  feebly  by  ia- 
[urnal  checks,  or  by  inutives  disposing  them  to  restraint. 
The  coijee:]neut'0  is,  that  unless  Mimo  external  cause,  qnite 
independent  of  their  will,  forces  siu-h  pcaiiant  cultivators  to 
slacken  their  rate  of  incrca.ic,  they  will,  in  a  hmitcd  territory, 
very  rapidly  approach  a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and  will 
be  btopptd  at  last  uuly  by  the  physical  impossibility  of  pro- 
cnring  gnhsistencc."  Jle  elsewhere  f  iqicuks  of  such  a  peas- 
antry as  "exactly  in  the  condition  ju  which  the  animal  dis- 
position to  increase  their  numhera  h  checked  by  the  fewest 
of  those  balancing  motives  and  desires  which  regulate  the 
increase  of  superior  ranks  or  more  civilixed  people."  The 
''causes  of  this  itccnliarity,-' Mr.  Jones  promij«d  to  point 
out  in  a  snhsccinent  work,  which  never  made  ita  appearance. 
I  am  totally  unable  to  conjcctnve  from  wlmt  theory  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  niotivps  whicli  influence  human 
conduct,  he  wonld  have  derived  them.  Arthur  Young  ns- 
Rumea  the  same  "peculiarity*'  as  a  fact;  but,  though  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  tjualifyiiig  his  opinions,  he  does  not 
pn&h  his  doctrine  to  po  violent  an  extreme  as  Mr.  Jones ; 
having,  as  we  Imvp  seen,  himRclf  tesiiiicd  tii  various  in- 
Btanccs  in  which  peasant  populationg,  eurh  as  Mr.  Jones 
speaks  of,  were  not  tending  to  "  a  state  of  want  and  pcnnrj-,'' 
Wid  were  in  no  danger  whatever  of  coming  in  contact  with 
"physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence." 

That  there  should  he  di6crc|iaiicy  of  expcrifnce  on  this 
matter,  it,  easily  to  he  accounted  for.  Whether  the  laboni^ 
ing  people  live  by  land  or  by  wages,  they  have  always  hith- 
erto multiplied  U]»  to  tlie  limit  set  by  tlicir  habitual  stand- 
ard of  comfort.     When  that  standard  was  low,  not  cxcood- 


•  Smtji  tm  tht  Diiitrib\ai«n  of  W'talth,  p.  Hf>. 
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ing  a  Bcanty  fciibsistencp,  the  eizo  of  i)ropt;rties,  ar  well  as 
the  rate  uf  wagt-s,  liae  Iwen  kept  (lon*n  to  what  would  barely 
eupport  lite.  Kxtri'inuly  low  idcns  of  what  is  ni'i'essnrv  tV»r 
Bubsistenee,  ure  p(?rtcctly  conipatihlu  with  peasant  proper- 
tie*  ;  nnd  if  a  people  have  always  been  \\9eA  to  poverty,  an<l 
b&bit  lias  reconciled  tbtin  to  it,  there  will  bo  over-popula- 
tion, and  exceeave  Buhdlvi&ion  of  land.  But  tliie  i^  [lot  to 
the  purpofie.  The  true  fjiiestion  is,  fiiipposina;  a  permaiitry  to 
pucifieei;  laud  not  iriisuf)iciL-tt t  but  tiiutlicieiit  for  their  coinfortahlc 
Biipport,  arc  they  nioi-u,  or  less,  likely  to  fall  from  this  state 
of  comfort  tliroiigh  improvident  multiplication,  than  if  they 
wore  living  iu  an  equally  eouifurtablo  uiaiiiier  m  hired 
labourei-s'i  All  d  priori  eonsidcratioiis  are  in  favour  of 
their  being  less  likely.  The  dependence  of  wiigps  nn  popu- 
lation IB  n  matter  of  Bpcculalion  and  dii^cuR^imi.  Tlmt 
wages  would  full  if  pO]inlation  were  much  increase).!  is  often 
a  matter  of  real  doubt,  nnd  always  a  thing  which  requires 
some  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty  for  its  intelligent  rec- 
ognition. But  every  peasant  can  satisfy  Iiimself  from  evi- 
dence which  ho  can  fully  appi-eciate,  whetlier  hh  piece  of 
land  can  be  made  to  support  several  families  in  the  same 
comfort  in  which  it  supports  one.  Few  jieuple  like  to  leave 
to  their  cliildren  a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their  own.  Tho 
parent  who  hm  land  to  leave,  is  perfectly  able  to  jndgc 
whether  the  children  can  live  upon  it  or  not:  but.  people 
who  are  supported  by  wages,  see  no  reason  why  their  sons 
should  be  nnablc  to  support  themselves  in  the  same  way, 
and  trngt  accordingly  to  chance.  '■  In  even  tlio  nioet  useful 
and  neccftsary  arts  and  manufarturcR,''  Bays  Mr.  Laing,* 
"  the  demand  for  labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  Mendy.  and 
appreciable  demaud  :  bnt  it  is  so  in  husbandry  "  mider  small 
properties,  "  The  labour  to  be  done,  the  subsistence  that 
JalMiur  will  jirnducc  out  of  his  jiortion  of  land,  are  seen  and 
known  cleineiita  in  a  man's  calculation  upon  his  means  of 
subsistence.  Can  his  square  of  land,  or  can  it  nut,  subsist 
a  family  ?  Can  he  marry  or  not  ?  arc  questions  which  every 
man  can  answer  without  delay,  doubt,  or  gpecnlation.    It 
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is  the  dejieiKltnj;  on  chance,  where  judgment  lias  nothing 
clearly  bl-i  bt-iore  it,  that  camcs  reckleiiis  inipro\ident  mar- 
riages in  tho  lower,  us  in  the  higher  claaseB,  aud  produce* 
among  iis  tho  evils  of  over-i)0[inla1ion  ;  and  ehunue  i« 
sarily  enters  Jnti>  every  man's  eulculatiuns,  when  certainty^ 
is  removed  altogether  ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  eubsistenee  is, 
by  our  distribution  of  property,  the  lot  of  hut  a  small  pop- 
tioji  instead  of  about  two-thii-ds  of  tlie  people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  mure  keealy  eensible  of 
ttic  evils  brought  upou  tlie  labouring  classes  by  excoss  of 
population,  than  Sismondi,  and  tliitt  is  one  of  the  grounds 
of  Ids  earnest  advocacy  of  peasant  properties.  He  had 
amjile  ojiportiinityf  in  more  eouiitries  than  one,  for  judging 
of  their  cftw't  on  population.  Let  us  see  his  testimony,, 
'■lu  tbe  countries  in  which  cultivation  by  small  proprietor 
still  continues,  population  increases  regularly  aud  rapidly 
until  it  has  attained  its  natural  limits ;  that  ia  to  say,  inheri- 
tances continue  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  among  several 
SODS,  as  long  as,  by  an  increase  of  labour,  each  family  canl 
extract  an  oiiuul  uicome  from  a  smaller  portion  of  laud.  A 
father  wlio  possessed  a  vuat  extent  of  natural  pasture,  di- 
vides it  among  hiij  B<:inR,  and  they  turn  it  into  ticlds  and 
meadows;  his  sons  divide  it  among  their  son?,  who  abolish 
fallows:  each  improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge  ad- 
mits of  anotlicr  step  in  the  subdivi^on  of  property.  But 
there  is  no  danger  lest  the  proprietor  sliould  bring  up  his 
children  to  make  beggars  of  them.  Ho  knows  exactly  what 
iulieritance  he  has  to  ledve  thciii ;  he  knows  that  tlio  law 
wUl  divide  it  equally  among  them ;  he  sees  the  limit  beyond 
which  this  division  would  make  tliem  descend  from  tho  rank 
which  he  has  Iiirnself  filled,  and  a  just  family  pride,  com- 
mon to  the  peasant  and  to  the  nobleman,  makes  him  abstain 
from  summoning  into  life,  children  for  whom  be  cannot 
properly  provide.  If  more  are  hem.  at  least  tJtey  do  not 
marry,  or  thoy  agree  among  tlicmselves,  which  of  several 
brothers  shall  j>erpetiiate  the  family.  It  is  not  fonud  that 
in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  patrimonies  of  the  |>easanta  aro 
cvci'  BO  divided  as  to  reduce  them  below  on  honourable 
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competence ;  though  tlie  habit  of  foreign  service,  by  oiyetr 
log  tu  Uie  chilOruii  a  carci;r  iiidt;limte  and  uncaleulable, 
Bomctimua  cidU  forth  u.  6ii})crabuuilajit  population."  * 

Ttieru  18  siuulai-  testimony  rei>}ioctiug  Norway.  Tlioiigb 
there  is  no  law  or  castom  of  prbnogenitnre,  and  no  luauu- 
faettircs  to  take  off  a  &iii-pliis  population,  the  subdivisiun  of 
property  is  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  "TliediW- 
eion  of  the  land  among  ehildrcu,"  says  Mr.  Lalng.f  "ap- 
pears not,  during  thu  tUuuimnd  yuirs  it  ba&  been  in  opera- 
tion, to  have  had  the  c&cet  of  redueing  thu  landed  proper- 
tics  to  the  niininium  size  that  will  barely  support  human 
existence.  1  have  coiujlcd  from  tivt.'-aud-tweiily  to  forty 
eowB  upon  furuti!,  uud  that  in  a  cuuiitrj'  in  which  thu  fanner 
must,  for  at  least  seven  luontlis  in  the  yejir,  have  winter 
provender  and  hone»i  provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evi* 
dent  tliat  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on  aggregation  of 
landed  property,  connteracrs  the  dividing  ctt'ectg  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be  no  olher  than  what  I 
have  long  conjectured  would  be  eireclivc  in  sueh  a  social 
arrangement;  vtz.  that  in  a  counti-v-  where  liind  u  held,  not 
in  tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland,  bnt  in  fiill  owncn^liip,  itA 
abrogation  l>y  the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the  marriages 
of  the  female  heirs  among  the  body  of  landholders,  will  bal- 
ance its  subdivision  by  the  equal  suecei!*ion  of  children. 
The  wliole  moss  of  pn»perty  will,  I  conecive,  be  found  in 
such  a  stnto  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many  estates  of  the 
class  of  l(K)(>/.,.aa  many  of  liM)/.,  as  many  of  10/.,  a  year,  at 
one  period  as  at  another."  Thai  this  ahonld  happen,  sup 
]M>6C8  dift'iised  through  society  a  verj-  efficacious  prudential 
cheek  to  population ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  give  part  of 
the  credit  of  this  prudential  restraint  to  the  ))eculiur  adapta- 
tion of  the  peasant -prop  rietAry  system  for  fotitering  it. 

"In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,"  says  Mr.  Kay,J  "as  iu 
the  canton  of  Argovie,  for  instance,  a  iicasaut  never  marries 
before  hi>  flttnins  the  age  of  twiMitii'-five  years,  and  generally 
much  later  in  life ;  and  in  that  canton  the  women  verv  sel- 


*  i'n'mifmJt  J'rintiptt,  Book  iu.  cb.  3. 
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dom  niatry  before  tlivy  liave  attained  tlie  ugo  of  tliirty. . . . 
Nor  do  the  diviaiou  of  laud  and  the  cbeapnese  of  tliu  mode 
of  conrcyiug  it  from  one  man  to  anuther,  cntiouru;!^  the 
pTOvidtiife  of  tlio  hiboiirers  of  the  rural  districts  only.  Tliey 
act  in  the  Banic  manner,  though  perliaps  in  a  less  degree, 
upon  the  Iaboui*ers  of  the  smalhT  towns.  In  the  Mualler 
provincial  towns  it  is  cnstomary  for  a  labourer  to  own  a 
small  plot  of  ground  otit&Idc  the  town.  Thie  plot  he  eulli- 
vates  in  the  eveain^  as  Lis  kitchen  gai'den.  lie  raittcs  in  It 
vegetables  and  fniJts  for  the  use  of  his  faniilv  during  the 
winter.  After  liia  day's  work  \s  over,  he  and  Iiis  family 
repair  to  the  garden  for  a  short  linie,  which  th*.y  bpuiid  Ju 
planting.  Bowing,  weeding,  or  prejjaring  fur  sowing  a  !mr- 
vest,  aceording  to  the  season.  The  debirc  to  beeome 
seWH^d  of  one  of  these  gardens  operates  veiy  eirongly  ii 
etrcngthening  prudential  haUita  and  in  restraining  improvi- 
dent niarriflgi'fi.  Sume  of  the  manufaotnrers  in  the  ennton 
of  Argovie  told  me  that  a  lowusmau  was  &eldoin  contented 
until  he  hud  bought  ii  garden,  or  a  gai'den  and  house,  and 
that  the  town  labourers  gwit'rnlly  dyfurrcd  their  tnarringes 
for  gonie  3'i'ar9,  in  onler  to  Rave  enough  to  purchase  either 
one  or  both  of  these  luxuries."' 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statistical  evidence*  that  in 
Pmssia  the  average  age  of  marriage  is  not  only  nineb  later 
tlian  in  England,  but  "  is  gradually  becoming  later  tlian  it 
was  formerly,"  while  at  the  aanio  time  "  fewer  ill^itimate 
children  arc  bom  in  Pruesia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries."  '*  Wherever  I  travelled,"  aays  Mr.  Kay,t 
"  in  North  Gennatiy  and  Switzerland,  I  was  assured  by  all 
that  the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  was  felt  by  all  the 
|>easants,  was  aeting  as  the  strongest  possille  cheek  iijion 
undue  increiiee  of  population. 


"  + 
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X  Tbc  PriJMdnn  nitnisb-r  of  6lAii»Lir?,  in  n  work  (Per  VolkRwahlittand  hn 
PraiHsbdien  Hioalo)  whicli  I  am  ol>lij:vd  lo  r|uol«  at  woond  ImhiI  froni  Mr.  Kny, 
nfl«  pravin^i;  l>y  fiRDM?!!  tlic  ureal  and  progrtMivo  increase  of  Uic  (.■otuurDptioUj 
of  Cmtd  ai)d  L'lnthiji];  |H^r  hend  of  the  [HipulftCion,  from  wliicli  lie  jiutJj  iDfcr*  i 
rormipondlnf;  iliCTr*«p  of  llio  prmiiirtivpnnw  of  ftgrinuUiirr,  ciitilinum  :  "Th* 
dirixion  of  psWIps  has,  ninw  1S31,  procwdvd  rooiij  nnd    riioio  tbrcinghout  tlio 
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In  Flftndore,  according  to  Mr.  Fauclie,  tlie  British  Consul 
at  Oslend,*  "fanners  sons  and  those  who  have  the  means 
to  become  fiirmurs'  will  delay  their  maniagc  uutil  tliuv  got 
po60C86ion  of  a  farm."  Once  a  fanner,  the  next  ohjcct  is  to 
becoino  a  prciprietor.  "llie  first  tiling  a  Dane  docft  ivith 
hii  savings,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  the  Consul  at  (Jo])eiihagen,t 
"  is  to  purchase  a  clock,  then  a  horao  and  cowv  which  he 
hires  ont,  and  -wliich  pays  a  good  interest.  Then  his  ambi- 
tion 10  to  become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  thia  class  of  per- 
sons is  better  off  tliau  any  in  Dcnuiark.  Indeed,  I  know 
of  no  |)coplc  in  any  country  who  have  more  easily  within 
their  reach  all  tJiat  is  really  iieccfieary  for  life  than  this  class, 
which  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  labourers." 

But  the  cxpcricnco  which  most  decidedly  contradicts 
the  asserted  tendency  of  peasant  proprietorship  to  prodnce 
excess  of  i^opnlalion,  is  the  case  of  Fruuce.  Iti  that  country 
the  experiment  is  not  tried  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
£tanecs,  a  largo  iiroportJon  of  the  propcrtlcft  bcinjjtoo  email. 
The  number  of  lanrk'd  proprietors  in  France  is  not  exactly 
ascertained,  hnt  on  no  estimate  does  it  fall  much  short  of 
five  millions;  which,  on  the  lowest  calcnlutioD  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  a  tamlly  (and  for  France  it  ought  to  be  a 
low  calculation),  sliowB  much  more  than  half  the  population 
as  eitlier  possessing,  or  entitled  to  inherit,  landed  projierty. 
A  majority  of  the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to  utl'ord  a 
Biibsisteiice  to  the  proprietors,  of  whom,  according  to  sumo 
computations,  as  many  as  three  millions  are  obliged  to  eke 
out  their  means  of  support  either  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  land,  generally  on  metayer  tenure. 
"When  the  property  poesessed  is  nut  fiuiBcient  to  relieve  the 
pOijeestior  from  dependence  on  wages,  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
prietor loses  much  of  its  cliaracteristic  efficacy  na  a  chock 

COIII1IT7.  There  «r6  ntxr  uiui;  laore  amoll  ioilvjieudeiil  proprirtont  thug  for- 
merly. Yet,  hiini'vcr  rtiiuiy  cumpUinls  nT  ^^3»JHm*^a  arc  brani  •mong  the 
dt^prndoot  blinurtTs  ni' iicvrr  tirar  )i  tdinplaiiiptl  ilini  paapsrisRi  u  incTMwiag 
maonit:  lUe  pvwaiil  proprietom." — Kay,  1.  3«2-fi. 

*  In  ■  commuiiivatioQ  \o  ibe  CummitiNonDn>  of  the  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  p.  MO 
of  ihrir  K<in-i|?)  Coiamiuii cations,  Appendix  ¥  u>  tbelr  Ftret  Re|Kirt 

t  Ibid.  86t^. 
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to  over-population  :  and  if  the  prediction  so  often  made  tn 
England  Iiad  hwn  rcnlizcd,  and  France  bad  become  a 
*'  panper  warren,"  the  experiment  would  have  proved  noth- 
ing against  the  tendencies  of  tiic  same  gyatcm  of  af^cnl- 
tnriil  econowy  in  other  circnrastances.  Hut  what  is  the 
fact  t  That  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  French  population 
is  the  sloweHt  in  Europe.  Duriiifi  the  generation  which  the 
Revolution  i-aisfd  from  the  extreme  of  hoiH;les*  wretched- 
nets  to  sndilen  abundance,  a  great  increase  of  population' 
took  place.  But  a  generation  has  grown  iip^  whieh,  liaving 
been  bom  in  improved  circn instances,  has  not  learnt  to  l)«. 
miserable;  and  upon  them  the  spirit  of  thrift  o]M'ratca  magt 
conspicuously,  in  keeping  the  increase  of  population  within 
the  increase  of  imtional  wealth.  In  a  table,  drawn  up  by* 
Professor  Uan,*  of  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  tlio  popu- 
lations of  various  countries,  that  of  France,  from  1S17  to 
1837, 19  stated  at  ,ViT  per  cent,  tliat  of  England  during  a 
similar  decennial  period  being  1  (",  annually,  and  that  of  th( 
I'nited  States  nearly  3.    According  to  the  official  returns 


*  The  fulluning  jn  the  tabic  (sec  p.  K'B  of  Uig  Bclgtiin  tniDaliillon  of  Hr. 

Rail'*  large  arurk) : 

PcrcMJ 

Scuaaiid 1641-31  .  .  !■*»' 

Haxanj lRlB-80  .  .  I'lfl 

Bxdcn  .  .  .  ]8'i(>-»0  (Heudfdi)  M8 
tbvuria.  ......  1f)U-28  .  .  l-flS 

K«plf« 1814-M  .  . 

Fnim-o  .  .  .  IRI7-37  (Malhlou) 
anil  Dinru  rcccirtlj  (Morena  i)a 
Jonnta) 0-39 


Vat  pent. 

Tiiilcd  8UI«.  .  .  .  I820.SO  .  .  2'Ji 
IIonEary  (according  to  Roliwr)     S-4'1 

Engbuid 1811-21  .  .  I-T8 

"         t82l.si  .  .  1-flil 

AttMrift  (Robrar) 1-30 

PnaeU UIfi.27  .  .  IM 

"       182<MO  .  .  I-.S7 

"       18S1-SI  .  .  1-27 


VvdtHuids   ....  Hiii-i6  .  .  1-38 

But  tbe  tiumber  ^vcn  hy  Morcan  tin  Jonnii',  he  mIiU,  in  not  i-utltlvd  to  iu- 
plldi  eonlldencv. 

TTlf  folloirbig  table,  girpn  by  il.  (jiutt-let  {Sir  VHommt  el  It  Drrflopf>rmt*a 
Jr  M  Facnitf*,  vol,  i.  cIl  T)  ftl«0  On  the  nuilioritj-  of  Rrni,  i-untains  iwlditiMwl 
mmior.  taxA  differs  in  some  item*  from  the  fitwuJing,  pnilmlilj  from  the  ■«th€>r*s 
having  tftkni,  in  Ihnw  cnivii,  nn  arpnigo  of  tUfr^cvnt  yeniv: 


IVr  ((■11. 

I'tir  i-i-iil, 

Per  rriil. 

Irtland    . 

.     .  X--III 

Rheiilsh  Pni'rfn,  pas 

N&plni    * 

.  O-Mt 

Uuu^rj. 

.     .  240 

A  nutria    .     .     .  l-.W 

Pnuice     , 

.  0-68 

Sp^.    . 

.    .  1-M 

Bararia  .    .    .  l-(iS 

Sweden    . 

.  0-68 

Enj^land  . 

.    .  I-M 

Xetiierliuida .    .  O-M 

Lnm1>ardj 

.  0-45 

A  Tcr?  arpruUy  prepared  Rtaiemcnl,  liy  M.  L<^iyt,  in  i\w  Journal  liem 
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by  M.  Legoyt,*  the  increase  of  the  population, 
■'from  1801  to  1800  was  at  the  rate  of  1-28  ptT  cent 
anmially,  averaged  only  0--I7  per  cent  (rom  1806  to  1331; 
from  1831  to  1836  it  averaged  0*60  per  cent;  from  1830  to 
1S«,  0*41  per  cent,  and  from  1S41  to  1M6, 0*C8  per  cent,  t 
At  tbo  eensue  of  1S51  the  rate  of  annual  incn.>ado  sliown 
was  only  I'OS  per  cent  iji  the  five  years,  or  0'21  annually; 
and  at  the  census  of  1S56  only  0-71  per  cent  in  five  years, 
or  0'14  annually :  so  that,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Lavei^e, 
"  la  population  no  s'aceroit  ]>reBque  pins  en  France."^ 
Even  this  slow  increase  is  wholly  the  effect  of  a  dimunition 
of  deaths ;  the  number  of  births  not  increasing  at  all,  while 
the  pn>p<»rtion  oC  the  births  to  the  population  15  constantly 
diminishing.^    Tliis  elow  growth  of  the  numbers  of  iho 

EtMomMta  for  Un?  IBIT,  wIiIl-Ii  briMgM  up  cho  n«ull«  for  Kranco  to  iho  Mnsus 
of  the  praocdlog  yeu  IMti,  ih  eummri]  tip  in  the  foUoiriflg  ublc : 


u»Btd«i. 

According 

ut  Uttha  OTM 

Couutfto. 

AoBorA&f 
lolho 
ecniUB. 

Aeeordlnsio 

the  t(oM* 
ofbiriliiorcrr 

Xonray  .  . 

RuNua  .  .  . 
AuBtrii.  .  . 
PnisMJi.  .  , 
S«tiiny.  ,  , 
Hiuicivrr .  , 

Swnb  .  . 

frSS 

1-84 

0^85 
1-84 
1-45 

per  ornl. 
1-U 
I -SI) 
O-ftft 

Ofll 

MS 

0B5 
0-71 

{  Wurtcmbers 

,  HoiIaD<l.  . 
i  Bclraum.  .  . 
1  Sardinia.   .  . 

(I'sclutivo 

of  Irekuid) 

France  .  .  . 

United  StMcs 

IWTCTTII. 

n-01 
0-»i> 

i'm 
oes 

3-27 

!•«■  crnil. 
IMK) 

I -OS 
0'7S 

1-00 
000 

"  J-mrtiai  il/ii  AVnHi»mi»(M  for  Marcti  ami  May  1847. 

(  M.  LogoTt  u  t\t  ii|uninii  that  ihe  population  tras  umjpntsted  in  1K4I,  nnil 
tbo  iucr««»i>  bvttrtviL  tW  time  and  1644  CQnscquvutly  ovvratalcd,  aud  thai  tli» 
rval  tniTcan  during  the  whole  period  «u  nmtrthinK  inivmiMiaio  between  tlw 
last  two  arcraei.'^.  or  uot  much  more  than  ooe  in  two  hnadrvd. 

\  Journal  dfi  EfonomUUt  for  February  I  M7. 

j  The  following  art  the  numbfiB'  gi%tii  by  M.  Lcgftyt: 

_  ( annual  numhcr  1  f  oftbepo- 

ncm    ll»24  to  1828  ^  ^.^,       \  M1.BI4.  b«ng  I  in  Bfi-80  j  ^^^^ 

»65,+41.  „  1  In  »4 -1)0 

„                 II72,1IS.1,  „  1  in  S4'Ha            „ 

BJO,617,  „  1  in  S5-2T          „ 

„                 »S3,5;8,  .,  1  in  Sft-S8 

In  tin:  luit  two  ycftrn  the  binlia,  awording  to  M.  l-Cgojt,  wew  «wcII(h1  by  the 


1820  to  isas 

tM4  to  1838 

1830  to   IMS 

IM4  &   IM» 
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people,  wliilc  eapitjil  iii(;rea8c'&  nuKrh  mom  rapidly,  has 
Paused  a  iiotiecaMc  improvemoiit  in  Hits  c-uiiditioit  of  the 
Iftlioiiring  class.  Tlic  circunistflnccs  of  that  portion  of  tho 
class  who  are  landed  proprietore  are  not  easily  ascertained 
with  precision,  being  of  course  extremely  variable;  but  the 
meri)  labourers,  who  derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
chongcs  in  lauded  pixjperty  which  took  place  at  the  Revo- 
lution, have  unqneationably  much  improved  in  condition 
Biuce  that  period.*     Dr.  lian  tcstitic*;  to  a  umilar  fact  in 


olEKlaof  ■  conidclimble  immlgntion.    "dttadlmiiiutJou  dos  riImuicm,'*  Iw 
Obwrrcsi,  "  rn  prcMnce  if  tin  ccrrobsenunt  confUnt,  qnaiquc  pen  nqrid«,  i»  U 
population  gf  ornilo  Ct  Aea  uiariagr*,  nc  peat  itre  ikUribuA  qu'iius  progrte  ct« 
I'mtprit  il'ordTV  et  dv  pr^viwoa  dans  Ira  rnmiU(«.     C\-st  d'aillcnra  U  COnsftfUCOM , 
pririti;  dv  no»  inMtitutioiiit  civilon  ul  ikkIhIl's,  qui,  eu  uitLi-tiaiit  tliiique  jour  \ 
plus  i^nde  subdlviBioii  da  in  fDrtiine  t^nitoiUtu  oc  niiibili^n:  tlv  In  FroDoe,  d^vW* 
luppctil  &ii  «Hn  (kit  popuUtiunir  Ic*  ititHincU  dti  couscrvoiiou  et  de  biem-trv.^ 

In  four  d(>piirtin<>nie,  atnotLg  trliicli  aru  tnu  of  the  most  Uuitiiig  in  Konnaa- 
dy,  the  d»»Uui  cvon  ttitn  nxRcediHl  the  binhs.    Thn  lul  oeitini-^,  that  of  16A4, 
Fihibils  tti«  rcmnrkAhilt.-  fad  of  A  pr>tulir<^  diiuimilioi)  in  tlic  papidatloii  of  U  oat 
of  llie  80  dfiKirtiuMiLa.     A  &ij;nifiMJil  coiniocBt  OD   ibe  jmuper-warrea  tlicoiyjl 
ftco  M.  dv  r^vrrgnc'N  niuttjuJK  oftliu  ntumK. 

'  "  Lcs  cInMic's  (Ic  ncntvi  popubliijii  qiu  n'ont  quo  Ivur  snl&Ire,  cellca  qui,  par 
cdta  nlson,  eout  li?fl  pluo  cxpwi!-oc  k  riiiill);enci>,  »OHt  iiujumtd'tiui  bi.uu 
mieux  ]K)urTiit»  ina  objvu  n^cciutiiircs  u  la  noumturo,  aii  logcmcnt  ct  aii  T^b 
xnent,  qn'cUu  nc  I'dtniont  au  commenccTucnt  du  ^iiele.  .  .  .  4>n  pent  Bp|»iwr 
[ce  fftit]  du  t£mflljE:ni|^  dc  toutcs  Ici  pen>nniici)  qui  ont  Mnivcnir  dc  In  pramUire 
dn  «'po<]iir4  compnrfcos.  .  .  .  S'il  rcnlAit  dra  doutca  h  cct  'j^afd,  oii  poumit 
fnctlcment  lea  dioiper  en  cunaultnnt  \v*  anckiim  cultlvat^ure  vt  Im  nncli>na 
ouriiinv,  aiiul  (|uii  iioiui  I'avonii  fait  nuiis-tnumpH  dans  dlrcrces  lixnliifie,  Ma*' 
tvn<Mn(r<!i'  uu  »>u1  l^maij^nge  contrndlctolre ;  ttn  pcut  Invoiiui,^  auari  )m  na- 
Bi'i;ea('iii(^i)X  rrccuilliA  k  tv  tnj^t  pu*  un  obKniitoiir  cxarc,  M.  ViLlcrm^  (litbU^it 
dt  tUtat  J'Jtjftiijuf  tt  Moral  (ti  Onvriert,  lir.  ii.  ch.  I.)"  Fioiu  ttu  iiiluIU^tit 
work  published  in  I8<B,  Rtthrrth<»  *ur  U%  Ca«tr»  lU  V tndigriirf,  piir  A,  I'lf- 
tucbt,  pp.  Et4-&.  Tlic  nuuo  writer  ajK-ak*  (p.  118)  of  "la  hsuan  wniiidAntbl* 
qui  ■Vot  monifrsl^c  d«|)ijis  It89  duia  le  t«ux  du  mIbIto  de  do«  cultlvaieurt 
jaurDnUera; "  aud  giddii  di«  roHooinR  evidcnoi'  uf  ■  higher  (tiiDilnd  of  habitual 
nqulreinenlii,  oTvn  iu  tluit  ponion  of  tliu  town  population,  the  state  of  which  u 
usually  nproeeDtcd  as  iddgi  dt^plunblt*.  "DcpiiUi  qulnxc  H  rbigt  nn^  udj 
cbuigcmciit  consld^blfi  fl'cst  rounifcntr  dnntt  ll^'l  hahitiid««  dc«  ouvrJendcBC 
Tlllcdi  mannriiclurioM :  ib  dtprnwDt  atijourd'hui  bcaucaup  plus  i|uc  par  le  |n 

pour  IftTrlcmcRt  n  la  portiro. Lm  ournera  de  cvttainM  HaMea^  lel< 

que  lea  oiu'lcna  tanaU  dc  Lyon,"  (lux'urding  U\  idl  irprcnuntaticiiu;  like  tlwir_ 
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I  of  another  countiy  in  whicli  tlie  suMivision  of  tlie 
pro^Kibly  exceseive,  the  Palatinate.* 
I  urn  not  aware  of  a  single  autlieiitic  itistaiico  wbivh 
siippoi'ts  ihc  a«£ertion  ttmt  rapid  multiplication  is  prcmoted 


* 


«<HintcriMrt,  our  Itandloom  wcnvcrs  llie  vrr^  vnmx  \nid  clue  o(  iMlaae,)  "ne 
M  mobtrrnt  pliifl  comiuc  kUtrcfois  coufcrU  de  salva  liAitlona."    (I*>ge  IM.) 

The  )n«cedtng  niitcinfDU  were  gitcn  in  (omtcr  editions  of  this  work,  bring 
the-  bi-at  to  wliiuli  I  lind  at  the  tintc  acccM ;  but  cvidcDce,  liotli  nf  &  niDr«  rci'pnt, 
nn<l  nf  u  inorv  iniimlc  and  prtclM  vhanctcr,  will  uuk'  \it  fuitiii]  iu  llic  ii&piirlaut 
woric  of  M.  L^onee  dc  lavfTgnii,  /■Jc-momia  Xmvit  de  ta  Fraitft  dtp^i'  liS9. 
JiccotdlDK  lothnl  pain •'U king,  WL-ll-itifoEtnn],  and  most  impartial  enqiiin?r,  tb« 
QTengv  dally  waftoe  of  a  French  laboarcr  hitvc  Hbch,  rioce  (Ue  couuucuL-eiDCUl 
oi  tho  BovulutiVD,  in  tljv  ratio  of  10  to  30,  while,  ovruig  to  llw  oioru  con- 
■Unt  enploTiDciil,  ihc  totnl  euminpi  liavo  tucniurcd  in  a  Mil]  grttter  miio, 
not  Aon  or  double.    The  faltovring  qtc  Iho  words  of  U.  de  Larci^ic  (:in(l  nL 

p.  "): 

"  Arthor  Young  f-raliic  hJixiitn/MJ*  lo  piix  moym  dc  la  joGrn{>e  du  liaiail, 
qol  dull  itrv  Ai^uutilltui  tfun  /cun^  cinijuanle  ctntiintt,  et  celte  an|{uit!Bllitiati 
a»  ivpr^oulo  rni.-in<«i  i|ii'uiic  partii-  du  guin  rf-AliwiL  Blen  qu«  la  witUm  nnitt 
mAt  KMit  h  pen  f)ibt  111  m^nic,  I'eii^daiit  do  poiiuluko  furrcnu  dcpuia  1789 
a'iUBI  coiieCDtF6  daas  Ics  tiUcs,  Iu  Domlm  eflteiif  den  journtfu  dc  traimil  a 
gnwKl,  d'abord  parce  (juc  la  vie  mnrcnse  B'fitont  RlUmgie,  lo  nombre  Ata  honimea 
TalidM  s'Mt  tiet6,  et  ciisnite  pan-c  que  le  trarail  est  roicvx  ufgeiiiaf,  aoit  par  la 
.  aiimiifaainii  di  pluiiicun  Tl-Im  eliotu^cti,  eoit  par  loscul  cflH  d'unc  drnmnde  plua 
tiMflni  Sii  Icnnnt  cr^niptc  d<?  rariTt^iiviniiL'nt  du  uumlire  dv*  jourueea,  le  ipdn 
vuiucl  de  I'ourrier  rural  dolt  Avoir  double.  .  .  .  CcUv  niigiootKatioii  dnna  lo 
sthlra  se  traduic  pour  I'duinLT  on  uii«  auj^entalion  an  aioiDHCum^pandBmo 
de  blcD-£lrc,  pui«|iic  le  pTix  dcs  i)riiii-i]uux  objels  nioeMolras  il  la  tI«  a  pea 
<^BgA,  ot  ()iiD  celui  dcD  objeta  fabrif|uf 0,  <Jh  f umm*,  pur  exenple,  a  wnatblcBieBt 
boJMd.  I.'habiiAtion  r^it  ^altmont  dcTcnuc  mdlleure,  ejaim  partout,  du  moms 
daiu  U  pliipart  dc  no»  praviiiceA" 

M.  df  Larer^nc'*  eftiniate  of  the  aTpnit;«  amount  of  a  daj*!  ^ngw  Is  groiinil- 
«d  on  a  corarul  <,•'«» pzriwti,  In  tbis  uiid  idl  other  ecanondcal  polnta  of  view,  of 
all  [lie  difTiTeni  proviucea  of  Fmace. 

*  In  tii*  tittle  book  on  the  Ap-icultnre  of  the  Pnlatlnatc,  otrcudr  eitcd.  II« 
MT8  that  the  daily  wagos  of  hbniiT,  ivhiHi  during  the  lut  years  of  the  war  WGr« 
utiu^alLy  hi;th,  and  an  ciintinu<.-it  until  IAt7,  nfli?r«aid<(  Mnk  lo  a  lowi^r  moncr> 
rnlr,  but  tlint  the  [irlcra  iif  many  Liiminmlitint  liaiiug  fiiUen  in  a  still  f'n^ter 
proportJOB,  the  coniJiliou  of  ilie  ]>enple  wu  unequivocally  impixiTpd.  Tlie  IikhI 
glTen  to  fanu  labourer*  I'V  ttii-ir  eiuplvytts  hut  aho  |:n«ily  htiprareil  in  qimntity 
■nd  )|Qifily.  "Sio  l]cuti^:cu  Ta^cn  bc-dL-utind  UtMor  ist,  ala  ror  UDficimir  40 
Jabm,  wo  das  Goundc  wcni^^r  ricisoh  uud  UehkpeiKii,  kein>.>n  KiM  zuni 
Brat«  n.  dgl.  erhirlL"  (p.  30.)  "Such  an  Incrcaea  of  wagw"  (adda  tbv  ?ro- 
fcsMT)  ■'  which  mDift  be  otlimatcd  not  in  money,  but  In  the  quantity  of  necesu- 
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by  peasant  pro|«-'rties.  Instiuii-w  niay  undouliledly  be  cited 
of  itB  not  being  preventetl  by  tlieni,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal of  tbese  in  Belgium;  the  prospecta  of  whieb,  in  respect 
to  population,  are  at  present  n  matter  of  consiflerahle  un- 
ecrtaiutj-  Belgium  ba«  tbe  most  rapidity  increasing  popula- 
tion on  tlio  Continent;  and  wlicn  the  circumstanucs  of  Ihe 
country  require,  liS  they  must  soon  do,  that  tills  rapidity 
should  be  cheeked,  there  will  be  a  coueiderablc  streng^th  of 
existing  liabit  to  lie  broken  Ibruugh.  One  of  tbe  unfavonr- 
ablo  circn instances  is  the  gi-eat  power  paseessetl  over  the 
mimls  of  the  people  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  whose  in- 
fluence is  ovci^where  strongly  exerted  againbt  restraining 
jfOpulation.  As  yet,  however,  it  nnist  bo  retnenibered  that 
the  iudefatigaldo  iiidut-try  and  great  iigi-icnUni-al  t^kiU  of 
the  people  Jiave  rendered  the  cxii^ting  rajfidity  of  increase 
practically  innocuona ;  tbe  great  mnnber  of  large  estates  still 
iintlivided  aflbrding  by  their  gradual  dismemberment,  a  re- 
ftoureo  for  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  gross  produce; 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  largo  mannfacturtng  towne, 
and  mining  and  coal  dibtricts,  which  attract  and  employ 
considerahJc  portion  of  the  annual  increase  of  population. 

§  5.  But  even  wlicre  peasant  properties  arc  aceonipaiiied 
by  an  excess  of  niunberfl,  this  evil  u  not  necessarily  attend- 
ed with  the  additional  economical  disadrautagc  of  too  great 
n  unbdivision  of  the  land.  It  docs  not  follow  lif-caiiitc  landed 
^rojkrft/h  minutely  divided,  that  ,/<«7jm  will  be  so.  As 
large  properties  are  ]>erfe(!tly  compatible  with  gnmll  faniis, 
60  ttre  small  properties  with  fanna  of  an  adequate  size ;  and 
n  subdivision  of  occupancy  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  oven  nminc  multiplication  among  peasant  proprietors. 


rics  and  eourenieiiCe*  itlikli  tbf  lalmmrcr  i»  malik-J  to  procuw,  id  by  tmiTftM] 
adnimioD,  o  jjuvjF  thnt  lh«>  miuH  of  cnpitiil  m««t  h»vn  incirnsrrj,"     It  giFOYm  not 
onlj  thw,  but  at^o  tiiat  til"  Uhmiring  popiiktion  hn«  iwt  incrpucd  in  an  n|ai 
Afgnt ;  djicl  that  in  ihis  LintflTici.'  aa  we-ll  as  In  Fjtiiic*,  the  inortttlttKfttt  of 
Imiil,  cten  wh«i  cveRwirc,  )im  been  CDCUiratEble  with  a  etreDgiheiiliig  of  the  pro* 
dcmtial  chwlu  to  popukdou. 
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Ab  might  l>o  expected  from  their  adniirahle  intolUgeTicc  in 
things  n.'iating  to  thtir  uccnpalion.  tlio  Flcniigli  peaKuitry 
have  long  leanit  this  les*oii.  "  The  hahit  of  not  diviiling 
properticB,"  snys  Dr.  Ran,"  "and  the  opinion  that  this  is 
ailvniita^'OUB,  liave  been  so  comjiletcly  presen-ei!  in  Flan- 
ders, tJiat  even  now,  when  a  peasant  dies  leaving  Revcral 
children,  tliey  do  not  tliink  of  dividing  his  patrimony, 
tlionjrh  it  he  neither  ontniled  nor  settled  in  tnist ;  lliey  pre- 
fer seHiiifr  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  conaidering  it 
as  a  jewel  which  loaeti  its  value  when  it  is  divided."  That 
the  BAtne  feeling  must  prevail  widely  even  in  France,  is 
shown  hy  the  great  frequency  of  sales  of  land,  amounting  in 
ten  years  to  a  fonrth  part  of  the  whole  soil  uf  the  eonntry  ; 
and  M.  Pa-yiy,  in  his  tract  "On  the  Changcn  in  tlie  Agri- 
ctdtural  Condition  of  the  Department  of  tlie  Enre  since  the 
year  lS0O,"f  state*  other  facts  tending  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. "  The  uxfimple,**  Bays  he,  "  of  this  department  attests 
that  there  does  not  exist,  us  some  writers  have  imagined, 
between  the  distrihution  of  property  and  tlint  of  cultivation, 
ft  connexion  wliieli  tends  inviutihly  to  afisiinilate  them.  In 
no  portion  of  it  have  changes  of  ownersliip  had  n  percepti- 
ble influence  on  the  fii/.c  of  hohtings.  While,  in  districts  of 
small  farming,  lande  belonging  to  ltic  same  owner  are  ordi- 
narily distributed  among  many  tenants,  so  neither  is  it  un- 
eommou,  in  places  where  the  ffrande  cuiture  prevails,  lor 
tlie  same  farmer  to  rent  the  lauds  of  several  proprietors.  In 
the  plains  of  Vcxiii,  in  particular,  many  active  and  rich 
ealfivfltors  do  not  content  themselves  with  a  single  farm ; 
others  add  to  the  lands  of  their  principal  holding,  all  those 
in  the  neighhonrhood  which  tliey  are  able  to  hire,  and  in 
thi»  manner  make  up  a  total  extent  which  in  some  cases 


• 


•  Puge  33 1  of  the  BruiwlB  tmuktlon.  He  cit««  m  an  Miliorltt-,  fidmurt, 
LaHiiwirtAseiiafltifJK  MUl/KUvtiijfn,  i.  183. 

f  One  of  the  LmitoTiaDt  papen  nliicli  haTe  tppearpd  In  the  JtnmtU  dtt 
EnmemittfJ,  the  ot^ui  of  the  prltid|)Al  pnUtlcal  NonoraliM  of  Fninc«,  nod  dtnag 
gre*t  ud  incTMsng  honour  to  thr-ir  knowledge  md  ftbffitx.  U.  Vaaej'a  mm; 
hu  bent  rrprinteJ  tepanldf  U  a  pamphlet. 
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readies  or  exceeds  two  hundred  hectares"  (five  buiidreJ 
Eiigli-sL  BLTes).  "Tltu  inotx-  the  cstatcfi  arc  di&mcmbercd, 
tlic  more  fruijuiiiit  d<j  thiti  »uit  of  urntii^inciitfi  bix;omc: 
and  as  tliey  coiidiiuu  to  thu  iiiture&t  of  all  coucerued,  it  it 
probable  that  time  will  coutirui  ihciii/' 

"  111  eome  places,"  says  M.  do  Lavergno,*  "  in  tiio  ncigh- 
bourhoud  of  Paris,  for  example,  wbero  the  advantages  of 
tile  fjrande  culture  become  evident,  the  fiucc  of  fonits  tends 
to  iiieruaec,  fwvcral  fariiiti  arc  ilirawn  together  into  one,  and 
farmers  enlarge  their  holdings  hy  renting  parceiiea  from  u 
number  of  differeut  proprietona.  Elsewhere  laruis  as  well 
as  properties  of  too  great  extent  tend  to  divi.sion.  Culliva- 
tiou  fepoutancou'slji'  finds  out  the  orgoatzatiou  which  suits  it 
betit.''  It  is  a  striking  fact,  staled  by  the  game  eouuent 
writer,t  that  the  departnienlfc  MhLch  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  email  cuke  fonci^rev,  avQ  the  ^'ord,  the  Somme,  the 
Fas  de  Calais,  thu  Seuio  InlV-rieuro,  the  Aisue,  Hiid  the 
Oisc ;  all  of  them  among  the  richest  and  best  culttvnted, 
and  the  iirst-mcntioucd  of  them  the  v^-  riclicst  and  be«t 
cultivated,  in  France. 

Undue  bubdivifiion,  and  e.xeefsive  Eiuallness  of  holdings, 
arc  undoubtedly  a  prevalent  evil  in  sonic  countries  of  peas- 
ant proprietors  and  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany  and 
France.  The  goverumcnts  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau  have 
thought  it  ncceE6ary  to  impose  a  legal  limit  to  gubdivisioQ, 
and  the  Pruesiaii  Government  unauecessiully  proposed  the 
i*anu>  measure  to  the  Ft;lat£s  of  its  Khenisli  Provinces.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  anjTvhcre  be  found  that  t\iojhtit^  cul- 
ture is  tlic  system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande  cxtitUTe 
that  of  the  great  landlords:  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the 
small  properties  are  divided  among  too  uiaiiy  proprietors,  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  large  properties  also  ai-e  par- 


"   h'conomif  HhthU  de  li\  FfttHtr,  p.  4SS, 

f  r.  IIT.  St^v,  Tor  favu  of  t  similBr  tcuileur.T,  )>p.  \i\,  2.'>0,  Md  oiber  paa- 
iMfR*  ■''*  >l>v  MUUI-'  iiuportutl  traaiiw ;  wbivb,  on  iIig  oitwr  buLil,  diually  abowids 
wicli  i-riilvDcc  gf  the  tniecbiGToun  cll^t  or  GubdirieJon  when  loo  mmutc,  or  whea 
ib«  auuRt  of  iliG  rail  and  of  iu  producu  Is  not  suitnlttc  to  it. 
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celled  ont  among  too  many  ftirmers,  and  that  tlie  cfluee  k 
the  same  in  both  ca»08,  a  backwnrd  state  of  capitiil,  xkitl, 
and  agritniltural  enterprise.  Tliere  is  reaeou  tu  believe  that 
the  subdivigiou  in  France  U  not  more  excessive  than  is  ae- 
ooiintcd  for  by  thiB  rauBe;  t}mt  it  \»  diininii^iiii)}^,  not  in- 
creasing ;  and  Jiat  the  terror  expresseil  in  aomc  qnartcrs,  at 
the  progress  of  the  moi'et:}Ument,  is  one  of  the  most  gronnd- 
less  of  real  or  prctenHiKl  panics.* 

If  peft*ant  properties  have  anv  effect  in  promoting  sub- 
division bevomi  the  dt^ree  ivhicli  corresponds  to  the  agri- 
enltiiml  praRtiees  of  the  eountrj',  and  which  i(S  cnfttnniary  on 
its  large  estatee,  tlio  CM\m  must  lie  in  one  of  tiic  snhitary 
influcneca  of  the  Bystem ;  the  eminent  (iegree  in  whieh  it 
promotes  providence  on  tlie  part  of  tho.'^e  who,  not  being 

*  Mr.  Lung,  la  bia  Uleet  publiciulon,  "  Obsurvaiiuti;!  ua  tbc  Social  anil 
FoUitcal  Suit!  vf  the  Euroiieim  ?«d]j1c  iu  iS44  bq<J  XHAW"  «  Iraok  dorotctl  Ui  Ik- 
(glorification  of  EnglAntl,  unJ  tiio  (iifpanigcmrni  uf  ercrfiliing  cIsiow-hFrc  whiiL 
bllicni,  or  ev<?D  h«  timsrlf  In  former  works,  had  thoH;:li',  worthy  of  tiraiw.  nrjtuf* 
thai  "althatif^h  the  land  itself  ia  not  dirideil  iuhI  Hil<i|iridri]"un  tli<- Jralbof  the 
proitTivtor,  "  the  value  of  Hie  Ium!  is,  and  with  eflti-ut  ulniiwt  an  |in-jui!it-ial  tu 
KiCial  pragrvMi  Tliu  vaJiio  of  (-mIi  hIiuh;  becuuii-a  a  drirt  nr  t^urdm  ujion  ihv 
land,"  Consvquciilly  the  coaititiDn  of  tin-  agrinilttiiiil  jiopidution  Ix  rrtrognvli.' ; 
"eacli  Kvnenidon  is  vror?i>  off  ilmn  tbp  pivrcitin);  one,  aUticiit;h  tlie  land  Is 
BCltfaer  less  our  luoro  dltidcd,  nor  wono  cnltlTalcil.*'  And  dilB  lie  Rirvj  ns  tli« 
esplanatiun  of  tliv  ^rciLi  ioOcljunliurw  of  ihc  sniuU  UDdi-d  iiroprlctore  lu  Ftwce 
(pp.  UT-U.)  If  these  statements  were  correct,  they  noiild  int'aliilntv  oil  whidi 
Ur.  I.fting  nffinniMl  m  posilivdy  In  nihcr  wHting?,  and  repeits  in  thin,  re^pcctin^ 
the  poeiilior  efficnex  of  llie  poasr-wion  nf  land  hi  prCT«iting  nrer-jHtpulaiion. 
But  In;  is  entirely  niLiUken  ns  to  tbe  mutter  of  fatt.  In  Ihu  only  rflOntrr  of 
whk'h  lie  tpi'ftks  from  acttial  rvHidoacc,  Norway,  ho  doc*  not  praiend  tlml  ilie 
condiiioti  t'f  Uic  pciuanc  proprietors  \i  ■l4-iori'tinitii)i:.  Tbe  fm-u  alreuiy  cited 
proVi'e  timt  in  tv-ipeet  to  Belgium,  Ocrmanr,  hdi]  Swiiierliind,  the  MKTlion  1* 
rqiialtjrwideortli&niatk:  m\i\  whai  hiwfwen  s1i')«ti  rCTpccling  the  alow  increase 
of  poptiliUion  in  France,  tlrmontitniKH  that  if  ib(3  condition  of  the  French  peaauit- 
tf  miB  (btteriurating,  it  could  not  he  from  the  canw  ctippi^WHl  by  Mr.  IJilnK. 
The  trulli  I  bclii'To  1o  Iw  that  in  evirj  country  without  eiceplion.  in  which 
peasant  pmpc<rti<r!)  prmiil,  lljc  cnndilitjn  of  the  [Hf0{)le  U  improviiif;,  the  produce 
of  ih«  land  and  eren  Ita  fyrlilHy  IncT^-winir,  nnd  frnm  the  largrr  niqiliua  which 
mnlns  oAcr  fcetliiig  the  aj;ricuUiim1  cl*.<«ei<,  ibe  Iowhb  are  nngmPnllng  both  in 
popalolion  and  iii  tli«  well-beiug  of  iheir  inh&hitAnla.  On  thi*  i|Uosii«n,  aa  wt-II 
u  on  that  of  the  ntfurttUemtnl,  bo  far  u  re^rtb  Fmncc,  adOitional  facu  and 
obscrTUlona,  brou^c  up  lo  a  later  date,  will  be  found  in  the  Appcndtt. 
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yet  pcaiMint  proprietoni,  Impe  U»  betrumu  60.  In  England, 
w)iere  the  liiboiirL-r  lias  ni>  iiivu&tmL'ut  for  hU  i>nvinpi  Lut 
the  savings  bank,  nml  no  poi^itiou  to  wKich  he  can  riic  by 
nny  exercise  of  economy,  except  pcrhaj-s  that  of  a  petty 
6lioplt(*cper,  with  its  chances  «f  bankruptcy,  tbei-e  ia  nothing 
at  nil  rusumbLing  the  intense  t^iurit  of  thrili  whicli  takee 
pD&i)<»i£ion  of  one  who,  from  being  a  day  labourer,  eon  rniie 
hiiii&oif  by  saving  to  the  coiulilion  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
According,  to  uhno^t  all  iiuthoritiug,  llio  real  viiusvi  of  the 
fnotvdlement  ia  the  higiicr  price  which  can  be  obtained  for 
land  by  selling  it  to  tlie  peasantry,  as  nn  investment  for 
their  email  ac-cumiilatious,  tliau  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to 
aoiae  rich  purchaser  who  lias  no  obJcL-t  but  to  live  on  its  iU' 
conje  without  improving  it.  The  hopy  of  obtiiiniiig  &ucb 
nn  iuveblinent  ia  the  most  poweriul  uf  inducement);,  to  thot^e 
who  arc  without  land,  to  practise  the  industry,  tnigality, 
and  Bclf-restraijit,  on  which  rheir  success  in  this  objoct  of 
ambition  ia  dependent. 

Aa  tho  result  of  this  enquiry  into  the  direct  operation 
and  indirect  influences  of  peasant  properties,  I  conceive  it 
to  bo  establiblicd,  that  there  is  no  necesiiary  connexJuu  be- 
tween this  form  of  landed  property  and  an  imperfect  Btate 
of  the  art*  of  product-iuu ;  that  it  is  favourable  in  ({uite  as 
in«iiy  resjKJcls  as  it  is  nnfiivounible,  to  tlio  niosi  eflcciive  use 
of  the  powers  of  tlic  soil ;  that  no  otlicr  existing  state  of 
agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial  an  elfcf;t  on  the  in- 
dustry, the  intelligence,  thcfnignlity,  and  prudence  of  the 
|X.'pulation,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  6o  much  to  diacourago 
an  imprnvidcnt  incrcnso  of  their  nuinlicrs;  and  that  no  ex- 
isting state,  thci-eforc,  is  on  the  wliolu  so  favourable,  both  to 
tlieir  liiornl  and  their  phyaical  welfare.  Compared  with  the 
English  system  of  cultivation  by  hired  labour,  it  nni«t  l>e 
rcgariled  as  eminently  beneficial  to  tJio  labouring  daps.* 


"  Fn-iK'li  liislOry  slnktngly  coiifirms  lliMt  ooudualoii-K  Tlirco  liiui-Jt  during 
liio  rouT»p  cif  ngva  llii?  iiciMiiitrf  have  lietn  jjuivliiL-'ieni  of  Inml ;  and  tbcmr  times 
inmiiMiiatrl;  |in!Ci.*iteJ  Llie  llirte  prUit'ijiul  ciui  of  Fn.'ti(.-li  ngtti'uiiuntl  |>nHfwri(y, 

"Alls  lrm[u  111  p\u*  aiajivai*,''  6a>3  tlic  Ituturioii  Mii;Iicli--t,  [Ix  fttple,  Ira 
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Wo  are  not  on  the  present  occasion  called  upon  to  compare 
it  Willi  tlie  joint  owncr^Iiip  of  the  land  by  ageocintions  of 
labourers. 


putW,  cb.  1,)"biix  tDvuiniU  ilo  paurrvU  univvtwlliii  oJL  l«  richo  m4nic  nc 
pauvre  el  rend  par  force,  t\on  lo  pauvro  sc  Iruure  ea  6ut  d'ocbetcr;  nul  ac- 
qnfteiir  nc  iw  pr^w-nlnni,  Ic  pajwii  en  pnenillm  /uriw  «vrc  m  jiifO  tTor.  et  D 
aci|uirrt  iin  botil  dc  icrrr.  Cm  momcBU  do  d&NUIro  oi'i  l«  pn^MD  a  pu  acqu^rir 
b  tCTTC  A  Uni  luiiTclii;-,  oDt  loi^oura  {■!«  *aivu  d'tiu  ^lan  «iiUt  tie  ftcoaiitt  qu'on 
ne  H>i|)1i«iiiai(  piu.  \v.r*  1GU4I,  imr  txcmpli^,  quuid  \m  F^mncs  4piiM#  per  I^ooia 
\l.  >vni1>lc  acbvror  n  mine  en  Iuli«,  Ik  noblMn  qni  put  en  oUlgtic  d«  *cu- 
dre:  b  k-rrc,  pmant  k  de  qoutcUcs  iii4lii«,  rcBeurit  tout-li-GOUp ;  ontnTdllv, 
on  ti^h.    Oc  beau  oomeDt  (dwu  Ui  Xvk  d«  lliitiolro  nonarchiqiif)  a'cst  opjieli 

ir  A(/n  lAttu  MIL 

"  11  <IiiK  |>eu,  mallicurcuwaunt.  La  Icrre  cut  h  peine  muiw  «u  boii  C'tal. 
]«  (tut;  fotiil  dotuai  Ic«  giwim  i]<  religion  arriTiatt,  qui  tu-inlilvni  rowr  t«tit 
Juaciii'au  »dI,  nibtees  borHblea,  Ijnuinn  alrocca  ou  le*  miiv»  nuuigcoicut  l«ura 
ciiTaDts.  Qui  prolnlt  quo  li?  purt  to  rrlKc  dc  Ilk?  Eh  ticn,  la  Kueirc  ficJt  k 
peine,  do  ce  chonip  raraffr,  df-  c«ltr  cljauutiire  encore  iiolrc  vt  bnd6c,  aort 
rtpBTBDe  du  pajaan.  II  achctc;  en  Oix  ana,  In  Franco  o  change  de  ]«■.■«;  tm 
rbigt  on  trentc,  toiu  los  Idens  one  doultl^,  lrlpl6  dc  valeur,  L\'  luomcnl  ntcore 
bapti»u  <run  oom  rojal,  fapiK^IIc  /'  (hm  ilmri  /  r.  ct  lo  j^rand  Ridicticu." 

Of  Uw  thin!  en  It  i*  ti««dlna  ag^n  lo  Pprnk  :  t(  nst  tlinl  ofthv  Rorplutioo. 

Wb«>*-CT  would  wndy  the  rvwnn  flf  ih«  picturv,  may  coinparc  iIk»  blstoric 
pcrinda,  chancu-rizvd  by  ibv  diAaemlfcnuimt  of  largo  and  iho  conatructlan  of 
noall  properties,  iritli  liic  inde-«prcad  natioiwl  MdMngnbicb  aocompaniod,  and 
tbc  pcnnancnt  dcierinration  of  ibc  ccndliion  of  the  laltoaring  cla«n  wbicb  fol- 
Itmcd,  ilic  "dearing"  away  of  small  y<>oni«i  lo  make  room  for  larse  grmzuijt 
farnia,  whioh  wns  tltc  grand  ocouomical  ctcDt  of  Eu^lisli  hhtutrj  duriag  IIm  nx- 
(eealb  tinUury. 


CHATTER  vni. 


OK  HCTAYERS. 


§  1.  FnoM  the  caac  in  wliieh  tlic  piwlnce  of  land  and 
labour  belongs  undindcdly  to  tlio  labonror,  we  proceed  to 
tbe  cages  in  wliieb  it  is  divklwi,  but  between  two  c1ag«c8 
only,  tbe  labourers  and  the  lamluMuere;  the  character  of 
capitallfitu  tiiergiiig  in  tliu  one  or  the  otbei*,  as  the  case  msy 
be.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  conccivo  t)i:it  there  might  be 
only  two  classes  of  persons  to  share  the  prodnce,  and  that  a 
class  of  capitAlists  might  bo  one  of  tlicm ;  the  character  of 
labourer  and  that  of  landowner  being  united  to  form  tlic 
other.  Thi*  might  occur  in  two  wnvi.  The  labourers, 
though  owning  the  land,  might  let  it  to  n  tenant,  and  work 
under  him  as  hired  6crvnnl.s.  But  this  flrnuigement,  even 
in  the  very  rai'e  eases  which  could  give  rise  to  it,  would  not 
reqnirc  any  ]>ai1icular  discussion,  since  it  would  not  dittV-r 
in.  any  material  respect  frrjm  the  threefold  fystrm  of  labour- 
ers, capitalists,  and  landlords.  The  other  case  ia  the  not 
uucommou  one,  In  which  a  peasant  proprietor  owns  and 
cultivates  the  land,  but  raises  the  little  capital  required,  by 
a  mortgago  upon  it.  Neither  does  this  cat^e  present  any 
im])ur1ant  peculiarity.  There  h  but  one  [lerson,  the  pens- 
nut  him&elf,  who  Iiab  any  right  or  power  of  interference  in 
the  maiiagcineut.  He  pays  a  fixed  annuity  as  interest  to  a 
capitalist,  as  he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Without  dwelling  further  on  these  caaea,  we  pa*ii 
to  those  which  present  marked  features  of  peculiarity. 

"Wlicn  the  two  parties  sharing  in  tho  produce  arc  the 
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laDonror  orlnboiirors  mid  tfic  limdowneT,  it  is  not  n  very 
matcnal  ciri^u instance  iu  the  cnsu,  wliich  of  the  two  funiishea 
the  stock,  or  whc-tlicr,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  furnish 
it,  in  a  determinate  proportion,  between  them.  The  e«80U- 
ttai  dilTerence  does  not  lie  in  this,  but  in  another  circum- 
Btaii™,  namely,  whether  the  division  of  tlieproUuee  between 
the  two  is  regulated  by  custom  or  by  competition.  We  will 
b<^in  with  the  fonncr  ease ;  of  which  the  metayer  culture  is 
theprinripal,  nnrl  in  Kurope  almost  the  sole,  example. 

The  principle  of  the  metayer  system  is  that  the  labourer, 
or  ]>casiuit,  makes  his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, and  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent,  either  iti  money  or  in 
kind,  but  «  certain  proportion  of  the  prodnee,  or  rather  of 
what  remains  of  the  pnxlnce  after  deducting  wlmt  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  uj)  the  slock.  The  proportion  ia 
nstially,  as  l]jc  name  imports,  ono-half;  but  iu  several  dl&- 
tricts  in  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Rcspectuig  the  supply  of 
Block,  the  cn&toui  varies  from  place  to  place;  in  some  jibices 
tho  landlurd  fumi^ius  tltc  whole,  in  olliura  half,  in  others 
Bome  particuhii*  ])art,  na  for  instance  the  cattle  and  seed,  tlio 
lalwurer  prfividinf,'  tho  implements.*  "Tliis  connexion," 
Bays  Sismondt,  speaking  chiefly  of  Tuscany ,f  *'  is  oltcn  the 

*  In  i'nnc^,  hftate  Llin  ftAToIutimi,  i]ccori)iti|T  to  Arlliur  Yoimg  (i.  403) 
Ibere  was  grrat  loonJ  ilivrrsily  in  thb  rtStKcl.  Id  Oiaiupngiii',  "  lh«  luiidlord 
BoniBiiOnly  GikJh  liulf  llio  cnUlu  itntl  lintf  tli«  rcimJ,  and  the  iiii-tBy«r,  labour,  iinplc- 
inciitii,  Bni5  tnxiM ;  )iuL  in  twmA  ilistrii^ta  Uin  tiinilKinJ  lipan  a  vliarc  of  thcac.  In 
ttODsdllou,  IhoUnillonJ  pnrs  half  (he  tupH;  au<J  JB  Uuicnnc,  froiu  Aucb  (O 
>1cnTftn,  many  kndlonU  pur  nil.  Ncir  .\^illon,  on  tho  Uiroitno,  tlio  mclayrra 
nimiah  half  the  ciMlc.  M  Nangi<t,  in  the  Ide  of  Fraoce,  I  nicl  with  an  agree- 
ment for  tlio  landlord  to  Ainiiab  live  acoc-It,  liU|JeracMii,  faarnem,  and  Urn;  t1i« 
motajcr  foand  Inlinur  msiA  hi*  cjirn  L-npitatitiii  tai:  the  lanillnrd  ii'piiirpd  tho 
house  and  i^tM ;  the  metarer  the  mndntm:  tltc  landlord  proridnl  w«d  th>>  first 
joar,  the  oieuyer  loe  hat ;  In  the  Inlcrvenlnii  yeiini  ibvy  lujiply  balf  aiid  ludf. 
Ill  tho  fiourboiinow  tbvkiidlonlfiiiiliKll  •urtsoriirvfltovk,  yvl  tlio  inetayxT  wlb, 
€b<U)e;E9,  nnd  burs  at  his  will;  thast«wmnj  keeping  an  account  of  ihcac  muta- 
lloo«,rar  ihc  lanilloni  hoa  Imlf  thn  product  of  mi'.'ii,  and  jnys  half  the  pnffhawti'' 
In  riedmont,  he  mtv,  "  ibe  landkiTd  conuuonl;  pajra  the  taxes  and  repairs  the 
buildinpi,  and  the  tenant  proridea  rattle,  implementa,  and  seed."     (II.  ISI.) 

f  Etiidrt  tfir  riuanautie  Poitiiqief,  6ino  enai :  Dc  1*  Condldoo  doi  Cullira* 
tfan  en  Toscani', 
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eiibjcet  of  a  i^ontriict,  to  detinc  ccrtoiu  scrviucs  and  cortam 
occHsion&l  imyments  to  wliicli  tliu  iiioia^ver  binde  biuificU'; 
Tjevertholcw  the  difl'erenecs  in  tbe  obligiitioiis  of  oue  eudi 
contract  snd  another  nreiticonBiderHble;  usage  governs  alike 
all  tbei«  citgngcinent.%  and  supplictt  the  atipnlatioiis  vliicli 
havv  not  bL-en  expressed :  and  the  landlord  who  attempted 
to  dejMirt  irom  u»ag«,  who  exacted  inuro  tbau  liii^  neiglilxiur, 
who  tix)k  for  the  basis  of  the  agreement  auytliiiig  but  the 
equal  divit^iun  of  the  crop«,  would  I'endcr  himself  so  odioa£, 
be  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a  metayer  who  was  an 
houcst  man,  that  the  contract  of  all  tlie  metayers  may  bo 
conetdercd  as  identical,  at  least  in  each  pro%-i]ico,  and  never 
gives  rise  to  any  competition  among  i>eit£iuitts  in  bcareh  of 
employmenl,  or  any  oAlt  to  eiiltiviite  the  sml  on  cheaper 
tenna  than  one  another."  Tu  the  same  etfeet  Clu'iteau- 
«eux»*  speaking  of  tlie  metayers  of  Piedmont  "  They 
conBidcr  it,"  (the  farm)  "as  a  patrimony,  and  never  think 
of  renewing  the  lease,  bnt  go  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tiou^  on  the  same  terms,  witLoul  writing*  or  regi8trie&."+ 


§  9.  Wlicn  the  partition  of  (ho  produeo  U  a  niatter  of 
fixed  ttsoge,  not  of  varying  convention,  political  economy 
lias  no  law3  of  distribution  to  investigate.  '  It  has  only  to 
consider,  as  in  the  case  of  peasant  pi"oprietors,  the  efieets  of 
llio  Kystuni,  finit,  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  morally 
and  physically,  and  ficeondly.on  tlie  efticiencyof  thclalwHr. 
lu  both  these  particulars  the  metayer  system  baa  the  cbarac- 


*  LiUm  from  I/nlg.  1  (|UOC«  from  Ur.  Rijibj-'*  traiwlatiOD  (p.  SSL) 
I  TliU  vIrLual  Axiiy  oftcnurv  U  nut  I)cn«cvi>r  utiivciiwl  t'vuu  in  Itnly;  tail  it 
U  lo  Its  ■bwQrv  tlisl  Swuioaiti  AttrilpiitL's  tbc  infunor  coadiiion  of  the  tacuyers 
IQ  sanif  proviucee  gf  Napli-a.  la  Luci.'a,  and  in  the  Klvieraof  fienoii;  tthcre  lh« 
lODillotUtt  (itrUin  It  larij;i'r(tliciuf;h  AtiU  u  &ic-il)|ihiiri'  of  tlic  produce,  lit  lho»? 
counlHr:"  ttie  cuUii'ftiion  w  fjilcniHd,  but  the  people  wrctchiMlly  poor.  "The 
Mme  misfoi-laiie  woul-1  piul^jably  ban.'  befallLii  Uie  i^opU-  of  Tiuntny  it  public 
Ojiiciun  dill  tHil  prutvcl  Ujc  cullivntur;  but  a  pitipric tor  would  not  daroto  itnpnw 
ouiuHiions  unuiual  in  tlw  vounlry,  imit  crvii  in  riukuging  one  metajor  Tot-  mm- 
oiber,  li«  alien  uotbiiig  in  Mio  Icnns  oftiie  engagemciLt."  [Kouvtaux Princij/f$, 
tlv.  m.  cli.  5.] 
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tcristic  advantages  of  pc&sant  properties,  bnt  has  tltcm  iu  a 
less  dc^TX'u.  Tlio  mela^or  lias  less  motive  to  exertiuu  than 
tilt  peasant  proprittor,  wnce  oalv  halt'  the  fniils  of  hit,  in- 
dustry, instead  of  the  uliule,  arc  his  ov,-n.  Hat  he  )iae  u 
imnrh  stronger  motive  than  a  day  labourer,  who  ]ias  no 
other  interest  in  the  result  ihaii  not  to  he  dUiiiisscd.  It" 
the  tuctuycr  conuot  be  turned  ont  except  for  some  inolation 
of  hi*  contract,  he  lia.-*  a  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than 
any  tenant-farmer  who  iias  not  a  lease.  Tiie  metayer  is  at 
Itaat  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a  half-sljarer  in  their  joint 
gain*.  VTliere,  too,  the  peminncnec  of  Iiis  tuiini'e  is  jjuaran- 
tecd  by  cii&toni,  lie  acfjnlrcs  loeal  attacliments,  and  much  of 
the  feelings  of  a  pro}(rictor.  I  am  suppoaing  that  this  lialf 
produce  ia  auflieicnt  to  yield  him  a  comfoilahle  support. 
Whether  it  is  so,  depends  (in  any  given  state  of  iigrieultiux-) 
on  the  d<^ree  of  gubdivieiun  of  the  hind ;  wliieb  depends 
on  the  operation  of  the  populutiun  principle,  A  niultt- 
pljcation  of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  cjin  he  properly 
Bupi)orted  on  the  land  or  taken  off  by  manufaetures,  is  inei- 
dent  even  to  a  peasant  propnetarj',  and  of  course  not  less 
but  ratlicr  more  incident  to  a  metayer  popolation.  TLo 
tcndeney,  however,  which  we  noticed  in  the  proprietary 
system,  to  promote  prudeuec  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
degree  eonimun  to  it  with  the  metayer  system.  There, 
also,  it  is  a  niatttT  of  cEL^y  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 
family  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it  is  easy  to  sec  whether 
the  owner  of  the  whole  produce  can  iticrease  the  jiroduction 
so  as  to  maintain  a.  greater  number  of  por«un6  equally  well, 
it  is  a  not  less  simple  problem  whether  the  owner  of  ludf 
the  produce  can  do  so.*    There  is  one  check  which  this 


*  St.  noAtlut  ikfllniia  tiiat  «Teii  In  France,  Incoul«flubly  the  lean  iaTuuraljIe 
«xaiu[ilu  ^r  ibv  iuviu>ci'  v.i-'itvn),  it»  vffuvl  iii  n-prcKiog  populition  b  coas[wiuHii. 

"  I'n  fail  Liicii  cK}ii£tat(,  c'oGt  qua  la  tendoDcc  t  une  mnltipliMllMt  dtair- 
doiuAe  Bc  nuuiircaU!  prlncipalemeut  ui  hgJh  dc  ccttc  cImm  d'homiDC*  qui  (H  it 
ealatrvK  Ccttc  pi'croTancii  iiui  tvUnle  In  mnriiigM  o  »ur  ollc  peu  d'«tnpite, 
parcc  iguc^  1r«  m»ux  qui  r(«u1t«it  d«  I'l^xui-s  Ac  ronrumenco  do  lui  apparaliMiil 
C)uc  tic!M.tiitfii»eni«nt,  ft  daiia  im  loiuluiu  «ii  ap|mr<'iiiv  |ieu  rejuublaljle.     C«l 
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sygtom  seems  to  offer,  over  ami  above  tliose  held  out  oTen 
by  the  proprietary  system  ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may 
exert  a  controlling  power,  by  refusing  his  eoiisent  to  a  sub- 
division. I  do  not,  however,  atlaeh  great  importance  to 
this  check,  becanse  the  farm  may  be  loaded  with  sujier- 
fluoiiR  hands  without  being  Bubdivided ;  and  beeaiiee,  so 
long  as  the  increase  of  hands  inrrca-scs  tho  gross  produce, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case,  tlic  landlord,  who  re<,-cive8 
half  the  j^roduce,  is  an  immediate  gainer,  the  incouveiiiene<j' 
falling  only  ou  the  labourers.  The  landloi-d  is  no  doubt 
liable  iu  the  end  to  suffer  from  tlieir  ])overty.  by  being 
forced  to  make  advances  to  them,  especially  in  bad  acasona; 
and  a  foresight  of  this  idtimato  inconvenience  may  operate 
beneficially  ou  such  landlonls  as  prefer  futm*o  eccnrity  to 
jjresent  profit. 

The  eharactcrigtie  disadvantai^e  of  the  metayer  system 
is  very  fairly  stated  by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  onl 
that  metaycrd  "have  a  plain  intcri?5t  that  the  whole  prod- 
nce  should  be  as  great  as  po5.«ible,  in  order  that  their  own 
proportion  may  be  so,"  he  continues,*  "it  could  never, 
however,  be  tho  interest  of  this  species  of  cultivators  to  lay 
out,  ill  tho  AtrtliLT  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
little  stock  whieh  they  might  save  from  their  own  share  of 
tho  produce,  because  the  lord,  who  hud  out  nothing,  was  to 
get  one  half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is 
but  &  tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  bo  a  very  great 
hindrance   to   improvement     A    tax,    tlierefore,    which 

done  la  drcoii«tjinc«'  \a  [ilus  fiivomltla  pour  iin  pnys  d'vtre  orgaaM  de  uniii^fD 
1  csdiirr  Iv  MUrint.  JlAnt  \e§  pRVft  ck-  ni('Uirii?t>,  le*  iujHk((«fl  floDl  c!C<t«i-ni!n<ys 
pn'ncipalpm^iit  [xir  1m  Itmnlua  il?  1a  ciilfiira;  )U  (c  tnnlliplii'ut  nttaad. 
r[iiotr|ue  elrcoiisdinw,  l*"^  tuStiilrlcs  offrpril  ilvrt  vidw  nuuibk-s  anx  imrniix ;  lis  1 
ntk'iiiis9?iit  qtimiil  Ivs  p\acv!S  etful  rruiplkf!.  Ici,  un  itMt  do  chases  fncUc  &  con- 
siaicr,  avoir,  la  rajiport  enlw  I'ttctiduc  du  dumainc  et  Iu  iinmbre  des  bran,  np«'TO_ 
camiDC  U  prcvojrftrirft  ct  ptuii  RflrcmciU  ^lu'ctlo.  A\\*n  vojon!<-nnu«  qat  si  muent 
circoniMncG  irintcrricnl  pour  niiirrlr  di»  diliotiehcs  iL  nnc  popnlation  Biirnutut^ 
raire,  die  dcmeuiv  Htattanniun?.  Nm  (l^piit<?nn-nl«  miSridlivnaui  en  aout  l« 
prea»f,"^-CoiiaIdtni lions  Bur  Ic  HiUyagC,  Journal  dt  ErottomiiUt  fitr  Frbtil- 
ary  194«. 

•  Wrtiilh  of  Xiiflont,  hook  iii.  chap.  2. 
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amoimteii  to  one  lialf,  inuBt  liave  been  nn  eft'eclual  bur  to 
it.  It  nii^ht  be  tlic  interest  of  a  iiietuycr  to  make  the  land 
protliite  as  much  as  conUl  bo  brought  out  ofit  by  lueants  of 
the  stock  llinmhed  by  the  proprietor ;  but  it  coiiM  never 
be  his  iiitcreet  to  mix  any  part  of  1i)»  own  with  it.  In 
France,  u  licru  tire  part&  out  of  mx.  of  thu  wliole  kingdom 
are  said  to  be  hiill  occupied  by  tliis  &]>ecie8  of  eultivators, 
tlio  proi)rietor8  eoniplaiu  that  their  metayers  take  every 
opportunity  of  employing  tliu  tnu8t4-r'fe  cattle  ratiior  in  car- 
riage than  ill  enltivation ;  bcransc  iu  the  one  case  they  get 
the  ^'bole  protits  to  themselves,  in  the  otiier  they  share 
iheiu  with  their  landlord.^' 

It  is  indeed  impHcd  in  the  very  nature  of  the  tenure,  that 
all  improvements  which  rt-qnire  t^xiiendihiro  of  capital,  must 
be  made  witli  the  eapitul  of  the  landlord.  Tliis,  however,  is 
essentially  the  case  even  in  England,  whenever  the  farmcra 
are  tenants- at-will :  or  (if  Arthur  Young  in  right)  even  on  a 
"nine  years  least;."  If  the  landlord  is  willing  to  provide 
capital  for  improvements,  tlic  metayer  has  the  fitrongest 
interest  in  promoting  them,  since  half  the  benefit  of  them 
will  accrue  to  liimeelf.  Aft  however  tJie  i>erpetnilv  of  tcnnro 
which,  in  the  ease  we  are  diwussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom, 
renders  his  eonsent  a  necessary  condition;  the  epirit  of 
routine,  and  dislike  of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  not  coiTucted  by  education,  are  no 
doubt,  ai  the  advocates  of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a  serious 
faindritnco  to  improvement. 


§  3.    The  metayer  system  has  met  with,  no  mercy  from 

Engligli  authorities.  "Tltcre  is  not  one  wn I'd  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  practice, "  says  Arthur  Yuung,*  "  and  a  thou* 
siuid  arguments  that  might  be  used  against  it.  Tliu  hard 
plea  of  necessity  can  alone  be  urged  in  its  favour;  lIiR 
jMjverty  of  the  faniiers  being  so  great,  that  the  landlord  must 
stock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  all:  this  Is  a 
most  erne!  bui-then  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged  to 

•  Truest,  »oI.  L  pp.  4W— 6. 
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run  much  of  the  Iinztird  ot*  fnnniiii;  in  the  nK'J»t  ilaiipi,Tr>ii8  of 
oil  methods,  that  of  trusting  hU  propurty  absuhituly  id  the 
bands  of  })co[>la  vho  nrc  gencrnlly  ignorant,  niniiy  i*are- 
Icee,  ami  eoiiie  imduiiljtwUy  wicketl.  ...  In  tliis  iiu 
luieurahlu  of  iili  the  inodes  of  lutlinj^  lond,  tho  defi'audcd  l&nc 
lord  receives  a  contemptihlo  rent ;  tho  farmer  is  in  the 
lowest  staTe  of  poverty ;  the  land  is  miserablv  cultivated; 
and  the  nation  suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties  themselves. 
.  .  .  Wherever*  this  system  prevails,  it  niiiy  he  taken 
for  granted  that  a  ut>eleii5  and  miserable  population  is  found. 
.  .  .  Wherever  the  country  (that  I  naw)  in  jKJor  and 
nnwatered,  in  the  Milanese,  It  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers : " 
they  are  almost  always  in  debt  to  their  landlord  for  accd  or 
food,  an<l  "tlicir  condition  is  more  wretched  tlum  that  of  8 
day  labourer,  .  ,  .  Theref  lU'e  hut  fuw  districts"  (in 
Italy)  "where  lands  arc  let  io  the  occupying  tenant  at  a 
money-rent;  hut  wherever  it  is  found,  their  crops  are 
greater;  a  clear  proof  of  tlic  imbecility  of  the  inctnying 
Byetcm."  "Wherever  it "  (the  metayer  system)  "  has  been 
adopted,"  envR  Mr.  M'Culloch,^  "it  has  put  a  stop  to  nil 
improvement,  and  lias  ri'duced  the  cultivators  to  the  most 
abject  poverty."  Mr.  Jones  §  ehareB  the  common  opinion, 
and  quotes  Tui^t  and  Dcstutt-Tracy  in  support  of  it.  The 
impression,  however,  of  all  these  writers  (rttilwithstanding 
Arthur  Young^'s  occasional  references  to  Italy)  sceniB  to  be 
chiefly  derived  from  France,  and  Franco  before  the  RevoUt- 
tion.  II  Now  the  situation  of  French  mctoyers  under  the  old 
regime  by  no  means  rcprescntts  the  tj'jjical  fonn  of  the  con- 
tract.   It  is  essential  to  that  form,  that  tlic  proprietor  pays 

■  TnrtlM,  vol.  H.  Ifil— «.  f  Ihid,  IL  3tl?. 

t  Prinfiplea  of  PoiUieal  fit-otiotn;/,  3n\  Ct\.  fv  471. 

^  Jina^  oil  Hit  I>i*lribalion  of  Weaftli,  pp.  Ui2 — 4. 

I  II.  Ae  Trary  h  pHrilalk  mi  cxceplion,  tTinsiiiiitli  fis  \\\a  tr^'AtMt  r^*thf^ 
lovmi-  down  linn  llic  n^volntiuniirv  iimixl:  but  hr  nilmilit  (im  Ht.  Jddm  hOA  liiia* 
sfirftAl«<l  ill  imi'tliLT  plan')  Unit  he  b  Kcquaiuted  on\y  iri[h  a  limitoi  dwtricl,  of 
pvtl  siibtliviMoti  nnd  iiiifi'rtLle  iioil. 

M.  l'nn>Ti!i  of  opinion,  thai  a  Freufli  ]HuKinlr>  nuirt  In;  in  luJijMuco  ami  the 
country  h^Jlj-  ciiUivitcii  mi  a  incUiTtr  K.relrm,  bvcnuEV  the  ptvpgitign  of  lbs 
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all  tho  taxes.  Bnt  in  France  the  exemption  of  tlie  noble8«e 
from  direct  taxation  liaJ  Iwl  the  Government  to  throw  the 
wliolc  liurthcn  of  Ihuir  ever  increasing  fiscal  exactions  upon 
t)iu  occupiers :  and  it  is  to  these  exactions  ttiat  Tiirgot 
ascribed  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  llie  metayere:  a 
wretchedness  in  some  cnsoa  so  excessive,  that  in  Limoinun 
and  Angonmoift  (the  provinces  which  he  administered)  they 
had  seldom  more,  according;  to  him,  at't-er  deducting  all  bur- 
thenF,  than  from  twcnty-flve  to  thirty  livres  (SP  to  34  shil- 
lings) jier  hefld  for  their  whole  annual  consumption :  *'  jc  no 
dis  pas  en  nr(;rcnt,  niais  cu  cumptjint  tout  ce  qu'ils  conwim- 
ment  en  nature  sur  cc  qu'ils  ont  rt'colte. "  *  Whou  wc  add 
that  tliey  hail  not  tlie  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayers 
of  Italy,  ('■  iu  Limousin,"  says  Arthur  Young.f ''  the  metayers 
are  considered  as  little  better  than  menial  servants,  reinova- 
blo  at  pleasure,  aud  obliged  to  conform  in  all  thingfl  to  the 
win  of  the  landlordrt,'*)  it  U  evident  that  their  case  alForda 
no  argument  against  the  metayer  system  in  its  better  form. 
A  popnlatlun  who  could  call  nothing  their  own,  who,  like 
tlie  Irish  cottiers,  could  not  in  any  contingency  be  worse  off, 
had  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  multiplying,  and  subdi- 
viding the  laiul,  until  stopped  by  actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  very  different  pietnro,  by  the  most  accn- 
Tfttc  anthorittos,  of  tho  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy.    In  the 


produce  cUimaMc  l>y  tin;  bndlunl  U  toit  liigh ;  it  bcliig  «iilj  in  moro  rAraumhlo 
clinoAtM  ihat  niiy  laud,  not  of  ihi'  moat  cxulMirant  rrrtllitv,  cwi  paj  luilf  lU  grant 
pro«lu(,<o  in  rone,  n ml  Iudvu  enough  lo  [wasuic  ramivra  to  enable  ihcm  to  ^row 
Kiicccfefidly  llic  mora  expiMi.*LV4^  uul  Talunhlii  pruiIucU  uf  ap'icuUutv.  (Sy*- 
Ihna  it  Culture,  p.  .15.)  Thin  i?  nn  ohjcciion  oii)y  to  ■  patticuW  numnical 
propurti«n,  which  in  indeed  tlit>  common  oqc.  hut  is  itot  cs^mlijil  to  ih@  vttttra. 

•  S«  llie  "  Ml^moin!  Mir  1ft  Surclinq;e  d«i  Impo^tiond  ([u'eproutail  la  (itni- 
ralUi'  de  Litiiogrt,  addrpju^  nu  Uiiuuil  il't^tiit  m  ITfif!,"  pp.  S6U — IHA  of  llie 
faurlh  xnlume  of  Tui^ot**  Woriuk  Tin-  iMTBrnonnl  cngagmncnta  of  lanrflonlK  (u 
memioned  liy  .\r(Iiiit-  Yuunj;!  lo  pay  a  pail  of  the  laien,  *prv,  according;  lo  Tut- 
Rol,  of  rct'unt  origin,  wiKk^r  iIih  o»iiipitlitloii  of  actual  iiecevslly.  "  Ltt  propri*- 
l^rv  im  fi'y  pritc  <|u'iiutaat  tju'il  nv  p<:ul  tmuvcr  <Ii'  mi^yvr  iLuui.'i&t.'til ;  aiiiiu, 
m^c  (lana  cc  cu-lih,  Is  metayer  est  tgi^gum  tiiliut  &  l'u  ^lu'il  faut  pricUiment 
pour  r\f  pM  moiirir  de  fnim.     Tp-  XJ3.) 

f  Vol.  i,  p.  4tH. 
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first  plftce,  as  tn  subdivision.  In  Louibarrty,  according  to 
Cliateauvieiix,*  tijcru  at*e  lew  farms  wliich  cxteed  t^ixty  Jicres, 
and  few  which  liaro  less  than  ten.  These  famis  are  all 
occTipied  hy  metayers  at  Iinlf  pivfit.  Thev  invariubly  dis- 
play "  an  extent  f  and  a  riclmess  in  buildiugs  rurel}'  known 
in  any  other  coantry  in  Enrgpe."  Their  plan  "attordis  the 
greatest  room  with  the  loa&t  extent  ut'  building;  is  l)i«t 
adapted  to  arritnge  and  secure  Uic  crop ;  and  is,  ut  the  eanie 
time,  the  tntjst  ceoiioniicat,  and  the  least  cx]k>s<h1  to  aceidcuts 
by  fire."  The  conrt-yard  "exliibit*  a  whole  so  regular  and 
commodious,  and  a  system  of  sueh  care  and  good  order,  that 
our  dirty  and  lU-aiTangcd  fanns  can  convey  no  udequato 
idea  of. "  The  &amc  description  applies  to  Piedmont.  Tho 
rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.  "I  should  think  X  no  country 
can  bring  so  large  a  portion  of  its  produce  to  market  as 
Piedmont."  Though  the  soil  is  not  naturally  very  fertile, 
*'  tho  number  of  cities  is  prodigiously  great."'  Tlie  ngri- 
euUure  uiu&t,  tiierefore,  be  euiineiitiy  fiLVuurable  to  the  net 
as  well  as  to  the  groea  produce  of  tho  land.    "  Each  plough 

works  thirty-two  aeres  in  the  season Nothing  can  bo 

more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing  and  moulding  np  the 
maize,  when  in  full  growth,  by  a  single  plougli,  with  a  pair* 
of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a  single  jihiut.  while  all  the  weeds 
are  eifeftuaily  destroyed.  "  So  niu<:h  for  agrienltural  &kill. 
'*  Noliiing  can  be  so  oxecllent  as  the  crop  which  precedes 
and  that  which  follows  it."  TiLewheat"i5  thrashed  by  a 
cylinder,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  guided  by  a  boy,  while  the 
labourers  turn  over  the  atraw  with  forks.  Tliis  process  lasts- 
nearly  a  fortnight;  it  is  quick  and  economical,  and  com- 
pletely gets  on  (■  the  gi'ain In  no  part  of  tho  world 

are  the  economy  and  the  mnnngeniout  of  the  land  Ijctter 
understood  than  in  Piedmont,  and  thiis  explains  the  phe- 
nomenon of  itA  great  population,  and  immense  export  of 
provisions."     All  this  under  nietayei*  cultiration. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its  whole  extent,  both 
_  -    ___  „  .    .  , 

*  Ltthn  fnin  Ilaijf,  tnLDslfttcd  bj  Ui^liy,  p.  Ift. 
\  Ibid.  pp.  ig,  20.  i  IWd.  pp.  24-«I. 
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above  and  below  Floi-ence,  the  mmv  writer  Uius  speaks ;  * — 
"  Foi-eatB  of  olive-trees  covered  ilie  lower  parts  of  tlie  moini- 
taiiis,  and  by  their  fuliagu  cuiicealuJ  hii  iiiftniU;  luiiiiber  uf 
smnll  I'jirius,  wliicli peopled  these  parts  of  the  mountains; 
dictitiiut-trees  raised  their  heads  on  the  Uighcr  slopes,  their 
hwdthy  vunliire  contrasting  with  the  palo  tint  of  the  olive- 
trees,  and  spreading  a  brightness  over  this  amphitheatre. 
Tlie  road  was  bordered  on  each  side  with  viUago-honses,  nut 

more  than  a  hundred  paces  from  each  other Tliey 

are  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  M)])RrateU 
from  it  by  a  wall,  and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many  vases  of  antique  forma, 
in  M'hicb  (lowers,  aloes,  and  young  orange-trees  arc  growing. 

Hie  house  itself  is  completely  covered  \vitli  vines 

Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of  peasant  femalee 
dressed  In  white  liiten,  silk  eoi-sets,  nud  &traw-hats  orna- 
mented with  flowers.  ....  Tlicae  houses  being  eo  near 
each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  annexed  to  them 
unifit  be  smalt,  and  that  property,  in  these  valleys,  must  be 
very  much  divided ;  tlic  extent  of  these  domains  being  from 
three  to  ten  acres.  Tlie  land  Via  round  the  houses,  and  is 
divided  into  fields  by  email  canals,  or  rows  of  trees,  some 
of  which  are  raulberry-treee,  but  tlie  greatest  nnmber 
poplars,  the  leaves  of  wliieh  are  eaten  by  the  cattle.  Each 
trtt'  Kupporls  n  vine These  divisions,  arrayed  in  ob- 
long S(piares,  arc  largo  ouough  to  be  cultivated  by  a  plough 
without  wheels,  and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of  oxen 
between  ten  or  twelve  of  the  farmers;  they  employ  thcni 

successively  in   the  cultivation  of  all  the  faniis 

Almost  every  fami  nmintiiins  a  well-looking  horse,  which 
goes  in  a  small  two  wlitelud  carl,  neatly  made,  and  painted 
red  J  tliey  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  draught  for  the  farm, 
and  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daughtera  to  mass  and  to 
bails.  Tlius,  on  holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts  Hre 
seen  flying  in  all  directions,  carrying  the  young  women, 
decorated  with  flowera  and  ribbons." 
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Tills  is  not  a  picturu  of  i>overt_v ;  ftud  so  far  ab  agricnl- 
tni'c  16  conccnicd,  itefEectuaUy  redeemiamctuyerciLltivation, 
as  existing  in  tlicso  coimtrios,  from  liic  rL-proachcs  of  English 
iimtcTs;  bntwitli  reepoct  to  the  condition  of  theeultivatorB. 
rHiAtcaiivieiix'a  tefttimony  is,  in  eoinu  points,  uoC  bo  tavoiir- 
aUlc.  "It  U*  neither  the  natnral  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor 
tlie  abundance  winch  strikes  the  cj-c  of  the  tra^-ellcr,  which 
constitute  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitanti".  It  is  the 
nnml>er  of  individualts  ainon;^  whom  Llic  total  prodnco  U 
divided,  which,  fixes  the  portion  that  each  is  cnablc<i  to 
enjoy.  Hero  it  is  very  small.  I  have  tlins  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and 
covered  witli  a  perpetnal  vegetation ;  I  have  shown  it 
divided  into  cotintlose  inclosures,  which  like  so  many  beds 
in  a  gai-den,  display  a  thousand  varying  productiona;  I 
have  shown,  that  to  all  these  inclosures  are  attached  wdl- 
liuilt  hoHflcs,  clothed  with  vines,  and  decorated  with  floven; 
but,  on  entering  them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  privation."  Is  not  Chateauvieux  her«  nn- 
consciously  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  nietayera  with 
that  of  the  fanners  of  other  countries,  when  the  pmpcr 
standard  with  which  to  eompai-e  it  is  that  of  the  agricultural 
day-laboumrfl? 

Arthur  Young  says,+  "  I  was  assured  that  thc«e  ineta- 
yera  are  (eapeciaUy  near  Florence)  much  at  thoiv  case ;  that 
on  holidays  the}'  are  drcsfiod  remarhsibly  well,  and  not 
without  objects  of  luxury,  as  silver,  gold,  and  silk  ;  and  live 
well,  on  plenty  of  bread,  wine,  and  legnmes.  In  some 
itietances  tins  may  possibly  he  the  Ciue,  but  tlie  general 
fiiL't  is  contrary.  It  is  absnrd  to  think  that  metayers,  upon 
Bweh  a  farm  as  is  cnltirated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  live  at 
their  case;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  thin,  that 
the  landlord,  who  provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often 
obliged  to  lend  the  peasant  money  to  in-ncure  Iiis  half. 


•  Pp.  1Z—Z. 
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.  .  .  Tlie  metayei-s,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are 
>or,  thai  laii'ilonls  even  lent!  tlicm  corn  to  eat:  tlicir 
food  is  black  hrcad,  mode  of  a  mixture  with  vetches;  and 
their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  raised  with  water,  and  called 
aqtutroUe  ;  meat  on  Sutulays  only ;  tlieir  dress  very  ordi- 
nary." Mr.  Jones  admits  the  snpcrior  comfort  of  the 
metayers  near  Florence,  and  attribntc-s  it  partly  to  Btraw- 
platting,  by  which  the  women  of  the  pea*ftDlry  can  cam, 
according  to  Cljateauvieiix,*  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pence 
a-day.  But  even  this  fact  tulls  in  favour  of  the  metayer 
aystcm  ;  for  in  those  parts  of  England  in  which  cither  straw- 
plntting  or  lace-making  is  carried  on  by  the  women  and 
children  of  the  labouring  class,  aa  in  Ilcdfordshire  and 
BuL-ktughaiusliire,  the  condition  of  the  class  is  not  better, 
bnl  rather  worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages  of  agriCnltural 
labonr  being  depressed  by  a  fnll  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chntcanvieux's  Btatenicnt  respecting  the 
poverty  of  the  metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to  Italy  at 
least,  is  given  in  favour  tti  the  syetem.  "  It  occupies  f  and 
constivntly  interests  the  proprietors,  which  is  never  the 
case  with  great  proprietors  who  Ica^o  their  estates  at  fixed 
rent?.  It  CfitabHshcs  a  comniurity  of  interests,  and  relations 
ofkindnctM  between  the  proprietors  and  tho  metayers;  a 
kindness  which  I  Iiav©  often  witnessed,  and  from  which 
result  great  advantages  in  tho  moral  condition  of  society. 
Tlie  [(ryprictor,  imdcr  this  eystem,  always  interested  in  tho 
suceess  of  the  crop,  never  refnaes  to  make  aii  advance  npon' 
it,  which  the  land  proniiRos  to  repay  with  interest.  It  is  hy 
these  advances,  and  bv  tlic  hope  tlnis  inspired,  that  tho 
rich  proprietors  of  land  have  gradually  perfected  the  whole 
rural  economy  of  Italy.  It  is  to  them  that  it  owes  the  nu- 
merous systems  of  irrigation  which  water  its  soil,  a«  also 
the  establish] nont  of  the  terrace  culture  on  tLe  bills; 
gradnid  but  pcrmanwit  iinprovemente,  which  common 
pcasanls,  for  want  of  muatis,  eonld  neTcr  havo  effocl«d,  and 
which  cftnhl  never  hare  been  accomplishwl  by  the  farmers, 


LtUerifrvtn  Italy,  p.  Ts. 
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nor  by  tlie  great  proiirietoni  who  let  tlieir  t^taien  at  fixe 
ruuts,  liucaiibe  tiiey  aru  not  suiHciutitly  inttirut>ted.  Tims  ike 
intcreateU  syotetn  foniis  of  itBclT  tliat  ultiance  btjtwecn  the 
rich  propnetor,  wliosu  inoniis  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
the  culture,  and  tlic  metayer,  whose  care  and  labonra  am  di- 
rected, hy  a  common  interest,  to  make  the  most  of  those 
advantea. " 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable  to  the  Evstcm  is  tliat 
of  Siduioudi,  which  has  tlie  ad  vantage  of  being  tpeeiiie,  nud 
from  accurate  fcuowlodge;  bis  information  being  not  that  of 
atraveller,butof  ui'ed.ident  proprietor,  intimately  acquainted 
wiib  rural  life.  Jlis  etatenieuts  apply  to  Tuscany  generally, 
and  more  partieulary  to  tlie  Yal  di  ^'ievolc,  iu  wbieli  bis 
own  property  lu_v,  aitd  wliicli  is  nut  within  theBUpposcd  priv- 
ileged circle  iinmediutely  ixuiud  Florence.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
districts  in  wJiich  the  size  of  farms  appears  to  be  tlie  small* 
eat.  Tlic  fo]h>wing  is  his  dcacription  of  the  dwellings  and 
mode  of  life  of  tlie  metayens  of  that  district.* 

"  Cette  niai&on,  balie  en  bounes  miuailles  a  chaux  ct  A 
eiment,  a  toujourti  au  moins  uu  etugc,  {[Uel^uefoi^  deux,  au- 
dea^us  du  rez-de-chaus&ec.  JvC  phis  souvent  on  trouve  a  cc 
rez-doH-bausseu  hi  euisiiie,  une  ctable  pour  deux  b<5tes  a  corne, 
Dt  Ic  magasin,  (pi  preud  son  noni,  tinaia^  des  gmndos  cuves 
(tini)  oii  Ton  fait  fcrmontor  Ic  via,  sons  Ic  Boumotire  an 
pressolr :  e'eat  la  encore  que  !o  metayer  enferinc  eous  ele  see 
toiuieaux,  son  Imilc,  et  son  ble.  Fre&que  toujours  il  poseede 
ODCore  un  hangar  appuye  contrc  la  maisou,  pour  qu^il  pniesc 
y  travailler  K  convert  a.  racconnnodcr  sea  outtls,  au  ii  hachcr 
le  fonrrage  ponr  aoii  betail.  Au  premier  ct  an  second  etage 
sout  deuxj  trois,  el  souvent  quatre  chanibrea  a  lit.  ...  La 
plus  spBcieu&e  et  la  miuux  nOree  do  cea  chambrcs  est  eii 
general  dcBtineo  par  Ic  niL>tayer,  ])ondant  los  mois  dc  Ida!  et 
de  Juin,  k  reducatioii  des  vers  a  soie :  *le  grands  coffrcs  j)uur 
enfermer  les  habits  et  Ic  linge,  et  quelques  chaises  dc  boi&, 
want  lea  principanx  meuhles  de  ces  ehambres;  mais  une 
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noTivello  iponae  y  apporte  tonjoure  sa  commode  <le  liois  de 
noyer.  Les  lits  soiit  sans  rideaiix,  sans  tour  de  lit;  rai\h 
snr  cbacuii,  ontrc  iin  bon  gardu-piiUle  rcmpli  do  la  paille 
6Ia6tique  du  ble  do  Tnrquie,  on  voit  nn  on  doux  niatelns  en 
Inine,  ou,  clier.  lea  plus  pauTTcs,  l-ij  iHoiipc,  une  bonne  cnii- 
vcrtTire  piqiK^c,  dca  drape  dc  Ibrto  toile  de  chaiivre,  et  siir  le 
meilleur  lit  de  la  famille,  im  tapis  de  bourre  de  ioie  qn'on 
etale  les  jours  de  fete.  II  u'y  a  de  cliemin^-e  qn':!.  la  ctiisim.- : 
dans  In  inetuo  pit-ce  ou  tronve  toujonn*  la  grnude  table 
de  bois  oii  dine  In  famillo,  avec  scs  bancs;  le  grand  cofTre^ 
qui  sert  en  ni(^me  feni|>s  d'armoire  pour  eoiiservcr  le  ])nin  et 
les  provisions,  ct  dc  petrin  ;  Tin  ft?sortinient  assez  complct  ct 
fort  pcu  coAtcnx  do  patti,  dc  plats  ct  d*n$«iotto-s  en  tcrre 
cnite ;  mic  on  dciix  lainpcs  de  laiton,  nn  poida  i  lu  runmine. 
©t  an  mt»ins  dt-ux  crucbes  en  cuivre  jvngc  pour  pniser  ct 
iktur  eoiiserver  Teau.  Tout  le  lingo  et  t«us  les  liabita  do 
travail  du  la  faniillu  unt  ete  lileg  par  les  feimnes  dc  la  inaison. 
Cc8  babits,  tnnt  poup  lea  hommes  qne  pour  les  fenniicg^  Bont 
de  TetoflrL'  fiirils  nointnent  mezzn  iana  si  elle  cstepniase,  mol<i 
fii  elle  est  logere.  La  trame  cat  uu  gros  fil  on  dc  ehanvrc  on 
d'etonpe,  le  i-omplis-iagc  cat  dc  laiiie  on  dc  coton ;  elle  e-st 
teintc  par  les  monies  pavftaniies  qui  Tont  filee.  On  se 
fignrerait  difficilement  cowbien,  par  un  travail  ft£fiidii,  lei> 
payeaiincE)  ^avcnt  accurnuler  ct  do  toile  et  de  M^^^2a  lana; 
combien  de  drnps  se  trouvent  an  d(''p5t  coniinun :  condjten 
chaqne  mcmbre  do  la  familto  a  ilc  ebetnijses,  dc  Testes,  de 
pantaloTiii.  de  jnponss^  el  de  rtpbes.  Pom-  le  faire  eoniprcndre, 
nooa  joignons  en  note  nuo  partic  de  rinvcnlairc  de  1;»  famillo 
de  paysans  que  uous  ccnnalssons  le  niicux ;  cUo  nVst  ni 
parmi  les  plus  panvres  ni  parmi  les  plus  ricbes,  ct  die  vit 
heurcusc  par  fton  travail  eur  la  inoitii*  des  reeeltes  de  niuins 
de  dix  arpens  de  torre.*    Cette  cpouse  avail  eu  50  eens  de 


"  "Tnvcnuilreila  trntuneau  dc  Jnnnc,  ftno^lRVKtcnin  Paplni,dfffln  iMifage 
•rcc  GiordrvhiDO  Ludi,  !o  SB  Arril  1B35,  &  rortii  Vceehi*,  pri»  Piwin ; 

"  SS  chemises,  S  rubes  Hv  bourn*  do  M)ie  cu  malvur,  -1  rabc«  de  flcurvt  4|» 
•ol«  *n  couli^ur,  7  mbon  (I'liidicrnne  OU  toile  cle  folon.  2  rrs\yr%  de  tntmQ  d'hircr 
(\Ht:zn  tana)  !I  Tii1>pii  rt  joii^nit  de  tritviit  d  v(i  (intWii),  3  jupra  blanches,  5  ta- 
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dot,  dont  20  pavus  coiuptaiit,  et  le  restc  d  tormc,  A  2  eons 
l>ar  unnC'ti.  LV'CU  dc  Tuscaut^  vaut  C  franca.  La  dot  U  j-lua 
eoiiimuiic  pour  \es  pavtMiuiKM,  (laus  lo  rcBte  dtj  la  Toscudc 
u5  les  iuL'tairic«  »oDt  pluK  graudcs,  uet  du  100  iScus,  COU 
franca. " 

Is  this  poverty,  or  cuiiaistcnt  with  poverty?  When  a 
common,  M.  dc  SUmondi  eveu  says  //<<?  <-ommt)ii,  marriage 
portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter  is  24/.  Ktigli&h  money,  cqniv- 
aleiit  to  at  lemt  501.  in  Italy  and  in  tLat  rank  ol'  lifu ;  vrhen 
ono  wlioso  dowry  i&  only  balf  tliat  amount,  has  tlio  ward- 
robe deAtTiht'd,  which  ia  represL-nttid  hy  Sisniondl  ns  a  fair 
avt-rage ;  tlio  class  must  be  fully  comparable,  in  goueral 
condition,  to  a  largo  proi>oiliou  even  of  eapitaliat  farmers  in 
oilier  (rountricd;  and  incompambly  above  the  day-labourers 
of  any  country,  except  u  iic-w  colony,  or  tlic  United  State*. 
Very  little  eau  be  itifciTud,  again&t  such  evidence,  from  a 
Iravellcr'g  impression  of  the  poor  tjuality  of  their  fuod.  Its 
uuexpciibivo  character  may  bo  rather  the  effeet  of  economy 
than  of  necessity.  Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
luxury  of  a  southern  people;  their  diet  iu  all  classes  U 
principally  vej.'etable,  and  no  peasantry  on  the  Continent  has 
the  fcupcrstitiou  of  the  Eugliah  labourer  rcspeuting  white 
bread.  Jlut  the  nouriiilimcut  of  tin:  Tuscan  peasaut,  accord- 
ing to  Sismoudi,  'Ms  wholesome  and  various:  its  basis  id  on 
cxcellcMt  wlicatcn  bread,  brown,  but  pure  from  bran  and 
from  all  mixture. "  "  Dans  la  mauvaise  saison,  il  ne  fait  quo 
deux  repna  par  jour :  a  dix  hciircs  du  matiu  il  mange  sa 


blicni  (l«  toile  pcinte,  1  Uhlbr  di*  »oli'  nnir,  1  tahlicr  ile  mirinoa  noir,  9  Uljlitrs 
ih  Irvmil  (>'Wu)  «n  couleiir,  4  mnnchcirs  blanci,  S  moaiiiolni  «n  coulmir,  S 
tikoudioirm  iIh  sole,  2  toUw  bracli>«  ct  1  voile  ili*  tulle,  3  «#»uio-miilia,  H  [■iiirrs 
(Ic  bu,  2  iOiniivaiU,  Tun  dv  fi'Ulrv.  I'liutri'  iJc  piiillv  Rav :  2  aimiix  (for,  S  twuclw 
iTurrillcs  va  m\  1  i-bupdct  ivtx  Ocux  [^>iAati<ni  romslncs.  1  collier  Ac  coriU  av«c 
a  CToix  d'or,  ....  Touted  Ii>e  ^'|<oiisc«  pluii  liilicrt  oiit  t\v  pltu  ia  <e*4le  Ji  aria, 
la  grnnilv  robe  dc  totku«,  dc  toic,  c^u  cllcfl  tic  portcni  qnc  C|UMr«  ou  cinq  foi^ 
duis  iMir  vie. 

"  LcN  h|]niiiic:t  n'oHl  p^nnt  dc  iraufoeaiix :  t'epoiix  «n  iv  mnriant  d'atsjI  que 
14  cbemuM.  «t  l<>  rc«tc  m  prupurtiun.  11  n**  rn«ore  i  princnt  <iu«i  l!l  |Utim  tie 
*lnp«,  tandi*  qiic  dam  la  funillc!  dc  ta  frtiime  U  y  «ai  a  30  pairoa." 
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poQcnta,  k  rentive  dc  la  nuit  il  mange  la  Bonpe,  puU  du  pain 
av9C  qu<Jque  afiftuisuuDeiiieut  {companaiico).  £u  Ctc  il  fait 
trvh  repas,  ^  liuit  licurce,  a  uiic  hcure,  ct  au  soir,  iiiais  il 
n'allumu  dc  fun  qiriimt  hcule  Um  par  jour,  pour  e^oii  diitcr, 
qui  se  compose  de  hoii|*,  puis  d'lui  plat  ou  do  viandc  snlOo 
ou  do  poiiiaou  geu^ou  dc  haricots,  ou  d'licrbag(«,  qu'il  inange 
avcc-  du  pain.  La  viamlc  i^ali'o  nV*ntre  que  pour  uiie  quaii- 
tiltj  bicH  minimc  dans  cet  ordioairc,  car  il  t'stimc  quo  quarante 
livres  do  pore  salv  par  individu  buflisout  ainplcmcnt  ^  sa 
provifiiuu  do  Tannue;  U  en  inut  deux  fois  par  scmaino  un 
petit  morceau  dans  son  potugo.  Lc  dimanuho  il  a  toujours 
6ur  Ba  tuMu  un  plut  de  viaude  i'raiche,  maia  un  morecau  qui 
DC  pvao  qu'unc  livrc  ou  line  lirrc  ct  dcmic  sufiit  A  toiite  la 
laraillc,  quolque  norabreusc  qu'clle  fioit.  II  no  Jaiit  point 
oublicr  t^uc  le  paynian  Toscau  n.'coUe  en  gcnoral  de  riiuilu 
d* olive  pour  boii  Ubagu:  il  bVn  sort,  uou  bculoment  pour 
feVkrlaircr.  niais  pour  nssaisonner  tout  lea  vi'j;tHnux  qu'il 
apprute  pour  sa  tabic,  ct  qni  devieuncnt  aiut^i  biuii  phm 
s&roareux  ct  plus  nutrittfs.  A  dojeuucr  il  inauge  du  pain,  ct 
qnelquefoia  Ju  fromage  et  dcs  fruits ;  a  aou[>er,  du  pain  ct  dc 
la  aalade.  Sa  boissoii  sc  compose  du  vin  irii'(*'ricnr  dn  pays, 
et  de  la  vinellc  ou  piquetto  taito  cl*eau  fomicntce  sur  lo  maiv 
du  raieiii.  II  rt-stTve  ccpcndaut  toujours  quolque  peu  do  son 
lueillcur  vin  pour  lo  jour  oil  il  battra  sou  grain,  ut  ]>our 
quelquos  H-'tes  qui  sc  crli'brent  en  i'amille.  11  catimu  a  dix 
barils  de  vincllc  par  nnnOc  (environ  cinquanto  boutoilles)  ct  a 
cinq  Bacsde  troiuL-nt  (environ  niillu  livrcs  do  pain)  la  portion 
requtse  pour  nn  lionnno  fait. 

The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the  mond  influences  of  tins 
state  of  soeioty  arc  nut  less  -.vorthy  of  attention.  Tlio  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  nietuyor  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  l}ie  proprietor,  '*  le  metayer  a 
l&t  iivantagfs  ilo  la  jiropriiV-  sans  rinconvijnicnt  de  la  dt*- 
fendrc.  C'est  au  propriOtaire  qn'avec  la  terre  appartient  la 
guerre :  ixmr  lui  il  vit  en  paix  avec  tous  see  voisins ;  il  n'a  a 
leiu-  egard  aut-un  motif  de  rivalitC*  on  de  defi»iiee ;  il  conserve 
la  bonne  hanoonie  avec  eux,  comme  arec  sou  uialtre,  avec  ie 
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fisc  et  avec  IV^lise :  il  vend  pen,  il  at-lii'te  pcu,  il  toupl)e  peo 
d^argenl,  mais  pereonno  no  hii  Pii  demundc.  On  a  soarcnt 
parle  du  caractt-re  doiix  ct  bicnvcillant  des  Toscans,  maisi 
ji^a  point  asscz  reniarquy  la  cause  qui  a  le  plus  contribne  a 
prMJorvor  cctUi  douceur;  c'cst  celle  qui  a  Eoustrait  tous  lea 
ogriciilteurg,  tbrniant  plus  dcs  trois  quarts  de  la  population, 
]'i  presquo  touto  occasion  du  qutTulle."  The  fixity  of  tenure 
which  tlic  uictaycr,  so  long  as  lie  fiiUUs  hid  known  uhliga- 
tiona,  poMcsaes  by  usage,  though  not  Ity  law,  gi\-es  liim  tlic 
local  attaclimenU,  and  almost  t!ie  strong  sense  of  personal 
inlercit  characteristic  of  a  proprietor.  "  Lc  luetayer  vil  eur 
Ba  mctairic  oonime  sor  Bon  heritti^',  I'aimant  d'afFcction, 
travaillttiit  u  la  bonifier  sans  ccssc,  sc  eonfiant  dans  Pavenir. 
ct  comptatit  bicn  que  scs  champs  eertmt  tnivaillcB  npres  lui 
par  ses  onfans  ct  Ics  oiifans  de  see  ciifans.  En  cftct,  le  plug 
grand  nonibre  des  metayera  vivent  de  generation  en  genera* 
tiuii  btir  la  mt-ine  terrc;  ilia  la  conuai&seut  en  dC-tail  avec  unc 
prucisi^ju  que  le  sentiment  seul  de  la  propriele  peut  duiiner. , , 
Lea  champs  eleves  en  ternigfies  lee  iins  an-dessus  dea  antr 
n'ont  Bouvcnt  pas  plus  dc  quatre  i)ieds  de  lai-^cur,  muh  il  n'y 
on  a  pas  nn  dont  lc  metayer  n'nit  t'-tudie  en  qnclque  sorte  le 
caracttre.  Celui-ci  est  sec,  cclui-U  froid  et  humidej  ici  la 
terrc  est  profonde,  Is'i  cc  u'est  qu'une  crouto  qui  couvre  a 
peine  le  n.>c ;  lc  frotnent  prospere  raieux  sur  Tun,  lu  seiglc 
sur  Tautrc ;  iei  ce  sennit  peine  perdue  de  semer  du  ble  do 
Turquie,  ailleura  la  terre  bo  refuse  aux  feves  ct  aux  lupii 
plus  loin  lu  lin  vieitdra  a  merveilte,  ct  lo  bord  dc  cc  niisseait' 
Ecra  propre  au  chanvre :  ninsi  Ton  apprend  du  metayer,  avec 
t'tonncment,  que  dans  uno  ospacc  de  dix  arpens,  lc  sol,  lea 
aspects,  ct  rinclinaifeon  du  terrain,  presentent  phi?  de  variety 
qii'un  riclie  fermier  n'en  sail  en  general  distlnguer  dans  unc 
ferine  de  cinq  cents  acres  d't-lendue.  C'cst  que  lo  demier 
^nt  qu'il  n'est  \k  quo  dc  passage,  que  do  phtb  il  doit  m  con- 
duiro  par  des  ri^gles  generalee,  et  ticgllger  les  d(-tails.  Mais  lc 
metayer,  avee  rexperienco  du  passe,  a  senti  son  iutelligeuec 
eveilleo  par  rintcw^t  et  raffeclJon  pour  devenir  le  mciilenr 
dea  obeervnteurs,  ct  avec  tout  rnvcnir  devant  lui,  il  ncaonffo 
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paa  ft  Ini  sonloment,  iimia  ii  see  enfaiis  et  a  ses  potils  enfanp. 
Aupsi  lorsqu'il  plantc  TulivitT,  arbri:  swulmri;,  et  qu'il  iiit-nage 
an  fond  du  creux  qivil  fait  ]>otU'  liii  iin  ecoiilcmcnt  aiix  enux 
qui  pourraicitt  lui  iiuire,il  etiidie  toiitea  les couches dc  terrain 
qu'il  est  flpi^ele  a  dt-foncer.*'* 

§  4.  I  do  not  o6er  tliese  qnotattons  as  evidence  of  the 
intrinfiic  excellence  of  tbe  metayer  system  ;  but  they  fiiirely 
suffico  to  jmn'e  that  neither  "  land  niisorahly  cultivated  " 
Tior  ft  people  in  "  the  most  abject  poverty,"  have  any  necos- 
finry  connexion  with  it,  and  that  the  nnmonsnred  vitupera- 
tion lariahed  npon  the  (lysteni  by  F.ngljsh  writers,  is 
grounded  on  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  I 
h(ok  upon  the  nu-al  ecouomy  of  Italy  as  simjily  so  mudi 
additional  evidence  in  favour  of  rfniall  oeeiipations  with 
pennancnt  tenure.  It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  those  two  eleiiiotils,  even  under  the  disndrnntage 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  metayer  contract,  in  which  the 
motives  1o  exertion  on  the  part  of  tlie  tenant  are  only  Iialf 
as  strong  a»  if  he  fanned  the  land  on  tlio  game  footing  of 
jMarpetuity  at  a  money-rent,  either  fixetl,  or  varying  accord- 
ing to  some  nUe  which  would  leave  to  tho  tenant  the  wholo 
benefit  of  his  own  excrtione.    Tlie  metayer  tenure  is  not 

•  Of  die  iuivllih'i-'ucu  of  (bit  lulv'rvsUiig  peoplf,  M-  <l«  SLuiDomii  ip«ks  in  the 
nioffl  fnvaurnljlc  icmiK.  Few  of  than  cun  rtaJ ;  tjut  ilii-io  i*  often  tine  mi-mlier 
oftUi!  rumily  dcMtncd  for  ihc  prtL'sihooil,  wlio  truds  to  ttian  on  wiDter  cvcnincs, 
Tl»<lr  Innjcuage  dirTcra  little  from  ih^  piircM  HalUn.  Tlic  tuU>  for  iinpraTi.-«a^n 
in  rcrM  n  general.  "  Leo  pftjaana  du  val  (l«  Niev<^le  rrpqiieiit«nC  le  speetoirlc 
les  JouTs  de  fclo,  en  ini,  de  iieuf  i  ouzo  heurw  du  Miir:  lour  admbdion  no  leur 
coQic  pArv  quo  einq  sola  dc  7ranoo.  AJflcri  est  letirauteur  de  pritlilcctum ; 
luute  riiistoiro  des  Alridca  cet  fanlllerv  h  ccs  htsmmoA  iiui  tic  nvvnt  poii  Mn,  ot 
i]iU  vant  d^onnder  A  vs  pohi;  nustinc  un  d^tuMicpttc  <]r  teum  nidrii  tnrtiix.'' 
Unlike  moM  nmicd.  they  find  pl<«j"iir<>  in  tbo  heiuitv  of  their  e^viintrr.  "  I>ans 
hi  oollinrn  iln  Tkl  de  Niorole  on  troiivc  dr^vant  thaque  rual»jti,  I'uiiv  \iouc  ImUn* 
1(>bli^,  r|iii  a  ntn-rueiil  pliiade  viaKt-eiDi]  iV  tnenli' toioD*  enmfeen,  cV«t  h  plwf 
flouveot  It:  MCul  nr""'''  <'''  ni^rntu  nu'an  nrnctmlre  don*  loute  la  niftnirie.  V.a 
mime  li-mpD  e'<«i  tine  trrnown  qui  linmine  leB  pininei  «C  Ia  i*IIA»,  et  d'oii  In  me 
V^tcnd  »nr  im  pajs  ivrttfunt.  I'nviqiie  jammls  jc  no  iii'v  mU  «rivt6  pour  i'ui]* 
inir«r,  nan*  (|iie  Ic  mf-tAT^r  aoll  renn  Jnntr  de  mon  adndnitlon,  c(  m'indttiner  dtl 
itAgl  Ice  beatit^H  rju'il  crojait  pauvoir  in*avoir  6otiap[>e.~ 
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Olio  wliicih  we  iJiimld  bo  fttixioiie  to  intnjdticu  whifre  tlie' 
cxigeiieicti  uf  ^i-icLj'  liial  iiul  luiiiirHlI^v  gtvfu  birtli  tu  it; 
bat  neither  uught  wo  to  be  eagur  to  uLaligli  it  on  a  mere 
ti  priori  view  of  its  diBadvnnla^^ce.  Ji'  thu  system  in  Tns- 
cany  work:*  as  wcil  in  ]>racticc  as  it  is  rejirescntcU  to  do, 
witli  ©very  appcaraiuu  ol"  miiiut-c  knowledge,  by  so  compe- 
tent an  authority  aa  SiiimoiKU  ;  if  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
people,  and  the  size  of  lanus,  liavc  for  a^ea  maiutaincd  and 
still  maintain  theniEelvcg  *  sncli  as  they  are  taid  to  bo  by 
hiui.  it  were  to  be  i-egrutled  that  a  statu  of  rural  well-being 
80  luucli  beyond  wliat  iti  realitied  in  uiuot  European  coun- 
tries, shouUl  be  pnt  to  hazard  by  an  attempt  to  introduce, 
undei"  the  guise  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  ^yatem  of 
money -rcntB  and  capitalist  faimerB.  Even  where  the  uietay- 
erti  ute  poor,  and  tJic  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to  bu 
a^umed.  as  of  coui'bc,  that  tlic  cbango  would  be  for  the  bet- 
ter. Tlio  enlargement  of  fannts,  ami  tlio  introduction  of 
what  are  called  agricultural  improvements,  usually  dirainiah_ 
the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  lanil ;  and  unles 
the  growth  of  capital  in  trade  and  manufacluit-*  affords  nu' 
opening  for  lliQ  diuplaced  population,  or  unle&a  there  aru 
reelaimable  wastes  on  which  they  can  he  located,  competi- 
tion will  BO  reduce  wagi's,  tliat  they  will  probably  bo  wor&o 
off  as  day-labourers  tliau  tlicy  were  as  metayers. 

Ifr.  Jones  very  properly  objects  against  the  French 
Economists  of  the  la&t  century,  that  in  pnrauing  their  fa- 
vourite oliject  of  ijitn)ducing  moru-y-rent*.  they  turned 
their  minds  solely  to  putting  fanners  in  the  place  of  metay- 
ers, instead  of  transforming  tlie  exinting  metayers  into  far- 

*  "  On  ne  Toit  Jamais,"  n^  SismQitOi,  "  vine  rmiilUe  dc  rof  Uirci«  pif>pawr  i 
son  roikitrv  do  [nrUifiCT  M  RiCtolric.  )k  nii>inB  que  I«  tmvnil  he  eoit  ri^clliMnent 
eupOriiiu-  it  ecM  forces,  ct  (jtiVUc  tw  »i*tiw  U  cenimde  tie  ctmsci-vcr  1««  mttoM 
)ouij<NUieM  ear  nn  moindrc  cepace  dc  ivrntin.  On  ih*  coit  jiunitis  d«ns  uno 
fAmHle  pliiacnn  lils  sc  mnrirr  en  iduric  u-mp.",  <-t  fonuvr  auiont  dv  iD^tiaii^i* 
BOUTMUs;  un  »cu1  |rrciLd  uue  femtiK^  (t  w  char:^  dM  wiltiA  du  iii^<nii|n':  aiuun 
da  ara  tiitv*  f«  w  i»iui«,  &  muiiia  (|uC  lut-m^inc  n'ajt  pas  (l'cnfaik%  on  (|no 
Von  n'oRVe  iL  ort  antrD  frtre  nno  nuoTullc  ui^Ulrie."— ^Vvunrau'  Prituipe*, 
lir.  iii.  ch.  fi. 
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mere ;  whicli,  as  he  justly  remarks,  can  ecarcely  he  effected, 
uuless,  U>  enable  the  nieta^vers  to  aavo  and  become  owners 
of  stuck,  tLu  pmprietors  sulimit  fur  a  collide  inblti  tiiuc  to  a 
dimiimtion  of  iucomc,  instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it, 
wliicli  has  generally  l»een  their  immediate  motive  for  luak- 
ing  the  attempt.  If  this  transformation  were  effected,  and 
no  other  ebauge  wade  in  the  metayer's  condition  ;  if,  pre- 
serving all  the  other  rights  which  nsago  ensures  to  him,  he 
morely  got  rid  of  thu  hiiidtord't  claim  to  half  tim  prodnce, 
paying  in  liuu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent ;  he  would  be  so 
far  in  a  better  position  than  at  ]>re5cntf  s^  the  wliule,  in- 
stead of  only  half  the  trnits  of  niiy  improvement  he  made, 
would  now  belong  to  himself;  bnt  cren  so,  the  bencBt 
would  not  be  without  alloy  ;  for  a  metayer,  though  not 
himM.'lf  ft  capiliditit,  has  a  capitalist  for  his  partner,  and  has 
tJic  use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  couaidoruble  capital,  as  is 
proved  hy  the  excellence  of  the  farm  buildings :  and  it  is 
not  pi-obable  that  the  landowners  would  any  longer  consent 
to  peril  their  moveable  pi-operty  on  the  hazards  of  agricul- 
tural enterpriBc,  when  assured  of  a  fixed  money  income 
witliout  it.  Thus  would  the  question  stand,  even  if  tlie 
change  left  undisturbed  the  metayer's  virtual  fixity  of  ten- 
ure, and  converted  hiui,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  proprietor  at 
a  (^uit  rent.  But  if  wc  suppose  Lim  converted  into  a  mere 
tenant,  diaplaceabic  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  liable  to 
have  his  rent  rai^rd  by  competition  to  any  amount  which 
any  uufoi-timate  being  In  eearch  of  subsistence  can  be  found 
to  ofi'er  or  promise  for  it ;  he  would  lo^  all  the  features  iu 
Ilia  couditiou  which  preserve  it  from  being  dcterioriated  : 
he  would  be  cast  do%vn  from  Ins  present  position  of  a  kind 
of  halt'  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would  feink  into  a  cottier 
tenant. 


CHAPTEU  IX. 


or  COTTIERS, 


§  1.  By  the  goucrnl  appellation  of  cottier  tonui-e  I  aliaU.  | 
designate  all  cases  without  cTCoption  in  whifh  the  laboorcf 
makes  hie  contract  for  land  without  the  intervention  of  n 
cuiiitaligt  faruicr,  aud  in  whicli  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, especially  the  amount  of  rent,  nru  dt-terniined  not  by 
custom  lint  hy  competition.  Tim  iirineipal  Kuropcan 
example  of  tlii^  tennrc  is  Irolnnd,  and  it  im  from  that  conn- 
try  that  the  term  cottier  is  derive^I.*  Kearly  the  whole 
flgricnltnral  population  of  Ireland  might  until  very  lat«ly 
have  been  said  to  bo  cottier-tenants ;  except  so  far  ns  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  conBtitutud  an  exeepllon.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  numerona  class  of  Inhotirers  who  (wo  may  pre- 
gunie  through  the  refnual  eitlier  of  proprietors  or  of  tonants 
in  possession  to  peniiit  any  further  subdivision)  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  even  the  Bmallcst-  patch  cif  land  as  porma- 
nent  tenants.  But,  from  t!ie  dcfif^iency  of  cflpital,  the  cns- 
tom  of  paying  wagcR  in  land  was  eo  universal,  that  even 
thoso  who  worki«l  &»  (■usual  lalKinren;  for  the  eotfiers  or  for 
Bucli  larger  farniera  as  were  tbuiul  in  the  eoiiutry,  were 
nsnally  paid  not  in  money,  hut  hy  permission  to  cultivate 
for  the  season  a  picco  of  p7>und,  which   was  gcnorally 


*  In  Its  ori|;inal  anv^ptation,  tbo  wnnl  "  cottier  "  d<tNgniitf<d  a  clnm  of  buI^ 
t«nuiU,  who  rent.a  coltoj^  and  ui  aors  or  two  nf  Isnt)  ftom  llio  snmll  fanncrfi. 
But  tbo  uMge  of  wricvn  hu  long  rmtx  sirrWlKil  iltc  lonn  lo  include  tlioeo  Email 
runscn  theiimtr«(,  and  gcnenlly  all  p^annt  fanncm  vhraic  rents  arc  deter* 
minn]  hy  competition. 
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delivered  to  tliein  hy  the  farmer  ready  manured,  and  waa 
known  hy  tlie  name  of  conacre.  For  this  tliey  agreed  to 
pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  aeveral  pounds  an  acre,  Ijut  no 
money  aetimlly  pus&ed,  Uio  debt  being  worked  out  in 
labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 

Tlio  produce,  on  tlio  <.*otlibr  hyetem,  being  divided  into 
two  portions,  rent,  mid  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer; 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  tlic  other.  The  labourer 
has  whatever  tlio  landlord  does  not  take;  the  condition  of 
t))e  labourer  dcpemis  on  the  amount  of  rent.  But  rent, 
being  regulated  by  com)ietiti<jn,  depends  upun  the  i*elation 
between  the  demand  lor  land,  luid  tlic  supply  of  it.  Tlio 
demand  for  land  depends  on  the  number  of  eumiietitors, 
and  the  conipetitorri  are  the  whole  rural  population.  The 
eftcct,  therefore,  of  this  tenure,  u  to  bring  tlic  principle  of 
population  to  act  directly  on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, on  capital.  Itent,  la  this  gtate  of  things,  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  popnlatiun  and  land.  As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  cpiantity,  while  popnlatioa  has  an  unlimited 
power  of  increase  ;  unless  somolhing  checks  that  increase, 
the  competition  for  land  soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point,  consistent  with  keeping  the  population  alive.  The 
cfTects,  therefore,  of  cottier  tenure  de)>end  on, the  citcnt  to 
whidi  the  capacity  of  population  to  increase  is  controlled, 
either  by  eutitoni,  by  iudtviduul  prudence,  or  by  i^tarvatioQ 
and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  cottier 
tenancy  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  proejteroits  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class.  If  wo  could  suppose  it  to 
exist  among  a  people  to  whom  a  Iiigli  standard  of  comfort 
was  habitual ;  whose  requirements  were  such,  that  they 
would  not  offer  a  IiightT  rent  for  land  than  wonld  leave 
tlicm  an  ample  fiubBistenec,  and  whose  moderate  increase 
of  numbers  left  no  unemployed  population  to  for(«  up  rents 
by  competition,  save  when  the  increasing  produce  of  the 
land  from  increase  of  skill  would  enable  a  higher  rent  to  he 
paid  without  ineonvcuienee  ;  the  cultivating  class  might  bo 
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as  well  reinuneratetl,  might  have  as  lai^e  a  share  of  llic 
necessaries  and  comforU  ot*  life,  on  this  syateni  of  tenure  as 
on  any  other.  They  wouhl  not,  however,  while  their  rents 
were  arhilrary,  enjoy  any  of  the  poculiar  advantages  which 
motJivfTfi  cin  tlie  Tuscan  system  cJorirc  from  their  connexion 
with  the  land.  Tlicy  would  neither  have  the  use  of  a  capi- 
Ifll  belonging  to  their  landlorde,  nor  would  the  want  of  tbu 
be  made  iip  by  the  intense  motives  to  bodily  and  mental 
exertion  which  act  upon  the  peasant  wlio  has  a  pennauent 
tenare.  On  the  contrary,  any  increased  value  given  to  tho 
land  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  wuuld  have  no  effect 
but  to  raise  the  rent  against  himself,  either  the  next  year, 
or  at  farthest  when  his  lease  expired.  The  landlords  nugbt 
have  justice  or  good  eense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  wliich  comjpetition  M-ould  give  them;  and 
different  landlords  would  do  so  in  different  degrees.  Bnt 
it  is  never  safe  to  cxpe(.-t  tliat  a  class  or  body  of  men  will 
act  in  opposition  to  their  imraedintc  pecuniai^  interest ; 
and  even  a  doubt  on  the  enbject  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as 
a  certainty,  for  when  a  person  is  considering  whether  or  not 
to  undergo  a  present  exertion  or  fiacrifice  for  a  comparatively 
remote  ftitnrc,  the  scale  is  tnrncd  by  a  very  siimll  proba- 
bility that  tlic  fruits  of  the  exertion  or  of  the  sKcrificc  will 
be  taken  away  fi'om  him.  The  only  safe^ard  against  tbcso 
uncertainties  would  be  the  growth  of  a  cnstom,  ineuring  a 
permanence  of  tenare  in  the  same  occupant,  without  lia- 
bility to  any  other  increase  of  rent  than  rnijrltt  happen  to  be 
sanctioiiLrd  by  llio  general  sentimeuts  of  the  commimlty. 
The  Ulster  tenant-right  is  such  a  custom.  Tlie  very  eonsid* 
crabic  snms  which  outgoing  tenants  obtAin  from  their  snc- 
cc6So»j  for  the  good  will  of  their  farms,*  iu  the  first  piaco 


*  **  It  ii  1)91  uuromnjon  Tot  n  U-oiuil  niihoiit,  r  lean?  to  xcll  tin  iNU*  prMe^ 
of  o«nipanrr  or  poescB^oa  of  his  furm,  witliour  ony  risible  KiRn  of  InpnnvDDein 
imv'mi^  brcD  mode  Uy  Itiro,  nt  ttom  ten  to  eUIi-ch,  up  tu  twenty  and  vtcb  fovty 
jeaw*  purchiiMi  of  Ihii  rent." — [Ditifnt  of  Evidtue<  tnkin  6.y  Lord  Dentt'a  Com- 
tittMioit.  InlrorluiMorir  Choptor.)  Thi;  i.'Om]iil>.-r  ri](Li,  "  tbe  companillTD  tmnqilll- 
liljrof  dukt  di3lriet*'cri&tG0  "mnj  p(>Tiinpt  be  niainlj  nttribitublQ  to  tlus  tacL" 


oorriEKs. 

actually  limit  the  competition  for  land  to  jKr&onft  who  have 
such  fiuinB  to  offer :  wliilc  the  saine  fiict  also  proves  that  fiill 
mlvantage  is  not  taken  l»y  tlie  landlord  of  even  that  more 
limited  competition,  since  the  Iandlor<rs  rent  docs  not 
amount  to  tlio  wliolo  of  what  the  incoming  tenant  not  only 
offers  but  actualty  pays.  lU-  duus  bo  in  the  full  von6dcnce 
that  the  r«nt  will  not  be  raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the 
giiarantn?c  of  a  custoni,  not  rwoguized  by  law.  hnt  deriving 
ilti  binding  force  fmin  another  eanc-tJon,  perfcetly  ivell 
understood  in  Ireland.*  Without  one  or  other  of  these 
supports,  a  cnstoni  limiting  the  rent  of  land  U  not  likely 
to  grow  up  in  any  j^rcigreseive  communily.  If  wealth  and 
population  were  stationary,  rout  also  would  genonilly  be 
stationary,  and  after  remaining  a  long  time  unaltered, 
would  probably  eonie  to  l>o  considered  nnalterablc.  But  all 
progress  in  wealtli  and  population  tends  lo  a  rise  of  rents. 
Under  a  metayer  system  there  ia  an  established  mode  in 
which  the  owner  of  hind  is  sure  of  par1iei]iatiTig  in  the 
ioci-eaecd  produce  drawn  fn*ni  it.  But  on  the  cottier  system 
he  can  only  do  so  by  a  rea^ljustment  of  the  contraetf  while 
that  readjustment,  in  a  progreeuvo  community,  would 
almost  always  be  to  hja  advantage.  His  Interest,  therefore, 
ia  decidedly  opposed  to  the  growth  of  any  cuetom  com- 
muting rent  into  a  fixed  demand. 

§  3.  Where  the  amount  of  rent  Ja  not  limited,  either 
by  law  or  euttom,  a  cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages 
of  the  worst  metayer  system,  witli  ecai-eely  any  of  the 
advantages  by  which,  in  the  best  forms  of  lliat  tennre,  they 

*  "  It  is  in  th?  gnat  miJaTity  of  cmm  not  n  raiinbnnwnii'nC  Tur  outlay  in- 
cuiTMt,  or  [rijprov«nivnU  eflVdcJ  OQ  ll>e  laiid,  but  a  mera  life  ImuranM  or  pur* 
vtuim.'vr  inimutiitv  from  outrage." — (J>iffMt,  vt  tfpnJ]  "Tlio  prcaeut  irnanu 
tight  of  nner"  (the  wrilcr  ju'licloualy  renufcs)  "ia  mx  embryo  fopyMd" 
"Even  lh«n>,  if  Ute  toniint- right  lie  illtiregBrded,  inO  a  tciuni  be  ejected  frliliout 
hariog  rrccitiMJ  the  priM  of  lua  good-will,  outrsf^  uv  gcnrrally  itie  conir- 
quMioe." — (Ch.  *iii.)  "  The  di«rganiiiHl  slate  of  Tippcrarj.  anil  llic  a^rmrian 
eooiblnatloa  ttirougbuut  Irvluid,  oru  but  a  mctliodiiod  war  to  nbtnin  \ka  UUter 
lemutt-riglil.'* 
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arc  compcnButod.  It  ia  scarooly  passible  that  cottier  of^- 
culture  shoiilfl  be  otlier  than  imserablc.  Tlioro  is  not  tlic 
eauie  ncce^it;^  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  should 
be  &0.  Since  by  a  euffictont  restraint  on  ]xtpu1ation,  compe- 
tition for  luiid  could  be  kept  down,  and  extreme  poverty 
Itravcutcd  ;  habits  ol'  prndcncc  nad  a  hi;{h  btandard  of  com* 
furt,  once  estftblieOicd,  would  have  a  fair  cliauce  of  niHintuiu- 
iug  tbCmsulvta :  though  even  in  these  (iivouruble  circum. 
fitaiices  the  inotivc-a  to  jvriultntrc  would  be  considerably 
weaker  than  in  flie  ease  of  metayers,  protected  by  custom 
(like  those  of  Tuscany)  from  heiuj^  deprived  ol"  their  faniia: 
liincc  II  luetayer  family,  tlius  protected,  could  iLot  be  impov- 
erished by  any  other  improvident  U]uhi|dtcation  than  their 
own,  but  a  cottier  family,  however  [»nideiit  and  eelf-re- 
strnuiing,  may  have  the  rent  raised  against  it  b}'  the  con- 
Bequences  of  tbo  multiplication  of  other  families.  Any 
protection  to  the  cottiers  against  this  evil  could  only  be 
derived  fi-om  a  salutary  eentimeut  of  duty  or  dignity,  per- 
vading tlie  class.  From  thig  source,  however,  they  uiight 
derive  considerable  protection.  If  the  liabitual  standard  of 
requii-einciit  amon^  tbo  class  were  high,  a  young  man  miglit 
not  choose  to  offer  a  rent  whicli  would  leave  him  in  a  worse 
conditiun  than  the  preceding  tenant ;  or  it  might  be  the 
general  custom,  as  it  actually  is  in  some  countries^  not  to 
marry  until  a  farm  :s  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard  of  comfort  has 
rooted  itself  iu  the  habits  of  the  lalwuring  claB^s.  that  we  are 
ever  called  upon  to  consider  the  cffocts  of  a  cottier  system. 
Tiiat  system  i«  found  only  where  tbe  habitual  requirements 
of  the  rural  labourers  are  Uie  lowest  possible ;  where,  a« 
long  as  they  are  not  actually  starving,  they  will  multiply  : 
and  population  is  only  checked  by  tlio  dii^ca&es,  and  the 
Bhortness  of  life,  consequent  on  in&ufScieney  of  merely 
{ihysical  necessaries.  This  was  the  state  of  tbe  largest  j>or- 
tion  of  the  Irish  j>caaantry.  When  n  people  have  simk  into 
this  Btate,  and  still  more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from 
time  iminetnorial,  the  cottier  system  ii^  an  almost  insn- 


perable  obetacle  to  tlieJr  cniorging  from  it,  "Wlion  tho 
habits  of  tlie  people  nro  eiich  tlutt  llieir  iiu-rease  is  never 
cliuukeil  but  hy  tbu  [inp063ilulity  of  oblaining  a  bare  sup- 
port, Olid  wheu  tbU  support  con  only  be  obtained  from 
Iniut,  nil  stipulations  and  ngrcctnonts  rci>pccting  amount  of 
rout  are  merely  notninnl ;  the  competition  for  land  makes 
the  tcnanta  undertake  to  pay  more  than  it  U  possible  they 
should  pay,  and  when  they  have  paid  all  they  can,  more 
almost  always  remains  due. 

"  As  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  tlie  Irish  peasantry,"  eaJd 
Mr.  Eevaus,  the  Secretary  to  the  Irisii  Poor  Law  Enquiry 
Commission,*  "  that  every  family  which  has  not  snfficicnt 
land  to  yield  its  food  hafl  one  or  more  of  its  members  suj)* 
ported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  every 
endeavour  ia  made  by  the  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  tbey  are  not  influenced  in  their  biddings  by 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  or  by  their  ability  to  jtay  the  rent, 
bnt  solely  by  tho  offer  wiiieb  is  most  likely  to  gain  tliL-m 
possession.  The  i"ents  whieli  they  promise, "they  are  almost 
invariably  incapable  of  paying ;  and  consecincntly  they 
become  indebted  to  those  under  whom  they  hold,  almoet  as 
eoon  as  they  take  possesflion.  They  give  up,  in  tho  ehapo 
of  rent,  the  whole  produce  of  tlie  land  with  the  e.\ccption 
of  a  sufHeieuey  of  ])otatoes  fur  a  subsistenee  ;  bnt  as  this  is 
rarely  equal  to  the  proniisc'd  vent,  they  eonstantly  have 
against  them  an  Jnci-easing  balance.  In  sonio  amci,  the 
largest  quantity  of  produce  which  their  bolditigs  ever 
yielded,  or  which,  under  their  sydlem  of  tillage,  they  could 
in  the  most  favourablu  seasons  be  made  to  yield,  would  not 
bo  equal  to  tho  rent  bid  ;  eonseqiienlly.  if  the  [jcasant  ful- 
tilled  his  engagement  wilh  his  landloitl,  which  ho  ifi  rarely 
able  to  aenomplish,  he  would  till  the  ground  for  uothiug, 
and  give  his  landlord  a  premium  for  being  allowed  to  till 


•  £viJ*  nfthe  Slate  of  Inlcn^i.  thdr  Cauut  and  tktir  RrntJf.  Pnp«  !f>. 
A  ponphlrc,  conuifting,  among  oiber  thlnga,  u,  esccUenl  difrt^l  anJ  wIvL-ilun 
or  evidence  rrom  the  hum  collected  by  tlie  Commli^oit  prealilLtl  over  hy  ArcL- 
tiUliop  Wlutrljr. 
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it  On  the  Boa-const,  fialiprmen,  ftnd  in  the  northern  cAOti' 
ties  tliotio  who  hnvti  Iooitds,  fVoqucntlv  pay  more  in  rent 
than  the  in»rker  value  of  the  whole  ]>ro<luct'  of  the  land 
tliey  hold.  It  might  be  6uppu«ed  tlmt  they  would  he  b«tler 
without  land  under  such  i-iiinimstiinccs.  But  fifihiiip  might 
fail  during  a  week  or  two,  and  eo  inij;ht  the  ihtiimnd  for  the 
prodaco  of  the  loom,  when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they  mi^ht  starve.  The 
fill  I  amount  of  tlic  rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.  Tlie 
peasant  remains  eonstantly  in  debt  to  hi*  landlord ;  hi* 
niitfreriihlo  poseessione — tlio  wrolehud  eluthiiig  ofhiraself  and 
of  bJH  family,  the  two  or  three  stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of 
crockery,  whieh  his  wrelehed  hovel  eoiitains,  wonid  not,  if 
sold,  liquidate  the  Btanding  and  generally  neeuniulating 
debt.  The  peasantry  arc  mostly  a  year  in  arrear,  and  their 
exciii>o  for  not  paying  more  18  destitutiun.  Should  the 
produce  of  the  holding,  in  nny  year,  be  more  than  ufinally 
almndiint,  or  fihould  the  peasant  by  any  itceident  become 
poBflesBcd  of  any  pro]icrtyf  his  eoniforta  i-aimot  be  in- 
creased ;  he  cannot  indulge  in  better  fiiod,  nor  in  a  greater 
quanUty  of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increased,  neither 
can  his  wife  or  children  bo  better  clothed.  The  aci^nisition 
most  go  to  the  person  under  whom  ho  holds.  The  acciden- 
tal addition  will  enable  him  to  reduce  his  nrrejir  of  rent, 
and  iliuA  to  defer  ejectment.  But  this  must  he  the  bound 
of  liie  exiieetfttion." 

As  nn  extreme  inBt.ince  of  the  intensity  of  eompetition 
for  land,  nud  of  the  monatroua  height  to  which  it  occasional- 
ly forced  np  the  nominal  rent ;  we  may  cite  from  (he  evi- 
dence token  by  Lord  Devon's  Commiseionj*  a  fact  attested 
by  Mr.  ITurly,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  Kerry:  "I  have 
known  a  tenant  hid  for  a  fann  that  I  was  iierfwtly  well  w- 
quuinted  with,  worth  50/.  n-ycar:  I  s»w  the  competition  get 
up  to  fiueh  an  extent,  that  lie  was  declared  the  tenant  at  450/." 


g  3.    Tn  such  a  condition,  what  can  a  tenant  gain  by 


*   Eviilrim,  p.  9}1. 
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nny  Amount  of  industry  or  prndencc,  anil  what  loac  by  any 
reefclcs&noss !  If  the  hincllord  at  any  time  exorteil  liis  full 
legal  riglity,  tlieooltivr  would  nut  be  able  even  to  live.  If  by 
extra  esertion  he  doubled  tlie  produce  of  hiB  bit  of  land,  or 
if  he  prudently  alu^taiiitMl  from  producing  iiiouilift  to  oat  it 
«|)j  I118  only  {^)in  ivonid  he.  to  have  mon;  left  to  pay  to  Ins 
landlord;  wliilo,  if  he  had  iM'enty  children,  they  would  Rtill 
be  fc<l  first,  and  the  landlnrfl  conld  only  take  what  was  left. 
^Umofit  alone  amongst  niniikind  the  cottier  is  in  thia  condi- 
tion, that  he  can  scarcely  be  either  better  or  worse  off  by 
any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  were  indnstriona  or  pnident,  no- 
body but  bis  landlord  would  gain;  if  he  is  lazy  or  intem- 
perate, it  is  at  his  landlord's  ex|ierise.  A  situation  more 
devoid  of  motives  to  either  labour  or  seltV-onimand,  imagina- 
tion itiielf  cannot  couceive.  The  inducements  of  tree  human 
beings  arc  taken  away,  and  those  of  a  slave  not  fiub^tituted. 
He  lias  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  tear,  except  being 
dispoesee&ed  of  Ids  holding,  and  against  this  he  protects  him- 
self by  the  ultima  ratio  of  n  defensive  civil  war.  Itockifm 
nnd  Wbitehoyifim  were  the  detonnination  of  a  iHMplc  who 
bad  nothiiis:  that  could  be  called  theirs  but  a  dally  meal.of  rlie 
lowest  description  of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  convenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mod©  in  which 
opinions  are  formed  on  the  most  important  problems  of 
luunan  nattu-e  and  life,  to  find  public  instructors  of  the  great- 
>wt  pretension,  imputing  the  backwardness  of  Irish  industry, 
and  the  want  of  cnei^y  of  the  Irish  people  in  improving 
their  condition,  to  a  peculiar  indolence  and  innouHana;  iw 
the  Celtic  race!  Of  all  vulgar  monies  of  escaping  from  the 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  nnd  moral  influences  on 
1I10  liuiiuui  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  nttiibuting  the 
diversities  of  conduct  and  ebaraotcr  to  inhere-nt  natural  dif- 
ferences. What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  irtsoneiant 
wlicn  things  arc  so  aiTanged,  that  they  derive  no  advantngu 
from  forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are  the  arrangements 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
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tlie  lifltlcjsnees  and  indifference  £o  engendered  arc  not  shaken 
off  tbti  first  moment  su  opportunity  offers  when  exertion 
would  really  ha  of  usei  It  h  very  natural  that  a  pleasure- 
loving  and  senaitively  organized  people  like  the  Irish,  should 
be  lees  iiddieted  to  steady  routine  lubour  than  the  J^ugU^h, 
because  life  lias  uioru  e\t:itei[ieii1b  fur  Ihcin  indi.-pcudent  of 
it ;  but  they  arc  not  Icsa  titted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  bretli- 
ren  the  French,  nor  lesa  so  than  the  Tuflcane,  or  the  an- 
cieut  Greek*.  An  excitable  oi^anization  it,  precisely  that 
in  wliich,  by  adequate  inducements,  it  i»  easiest  to  kindle  a 
spirit  of  uniinalrd  exertion.  It  speaks  uotLiing  against  the 
capneities  of  industry  in  human  beings,  thiit  they  will  not 
exert  tkemselvcd  without  motive.  No  labourers  work  hard- 
er, in  England  or  America,  than  the  Irish ;  but  not  under  a 
cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  multitiidea  who  till  the  soil  of  India,  ai-e  in 
a  condition  sntficiently  analogous  to  the  cottier  systcni,  and 
at  the  aaino  time  sufiicietitly  different  from  it,  to  render  the 
comparison  of  the  two  a  source  of  some  instruction.  In 
most  parts  of  India  there  are,  and  perha]»  have  always 
been,  only  two  contracting  ptirtics,  lliu  landlord  and  the 
poasaiit :  the  lautllord  being  geueruliy  the  sovereign,  except 
where  he  has,  by  a  special  instrument,  conceded  his  rightd 
to  an  individual,  who  becomes  his  represeuLtitivc.  The 
payuieiiU,  however,  of  the  peasants,  or  ryuts  as  tliey  are 
temietl,  have  seldom  if  over  been  regulate-^,  as  in  Ireland, 
by  competition.  Tliough  the  customs  locally  obtaining  were 
infinitely  various,  and  thongh  pi-aetically  no  ciietom  could 
be  maintained  agahiet  the  sovereign's  will,  tlieru  was  always 
a  rule  of  some  sort  common  to  a  neigh  bourlio<jd :  the  col- 
lector did  not  make  bis  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
but  assessed  each  according  to  the  rule  adopted  for  tlic  rest. 
The  idea  was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property  in  the 
tenant,  or  at  all  events,  of  a  right  to  periuaucut  possession  ; 
and  the  anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  peasant- 
farmer,  co-existing  with  an  arbitrary  power  of  increasing 
the  rent. 
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■When  the  Mogul  governmmt  eubetitnted  itself  througli- 
out  tliu  greater  part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  ralers,  it  pro- 
ceeded on  ft  different  principle.  A  miii\itc  survey  was 
made  of  the  land,  and  upon  tliat  survey  an  atwessineut  was 
I'onndod,  fixing  the  specific  payment  due  to  the  goveruineut 
from  each  field.  If  this  RS6ei«?Tncnt  had  never  heen  exceeded, 
tlie  ryots  would  have  been  in  the  comparatively  ndvaa- 
tigeous  position  of  peasant-proprietor*,  enbjeet  to  a  lieavy, 
but  a  fixed  <iuit-reut.  The  absenccj  however,  of  nuy  real 
protection  against  illt^al  cxtortionp,  rendered  tluB  improve- 
ment in  their  eondiliun  mtlicr  nominal  than  real ;  and,  ex- 
cept, during  the  oeca:?ional  accident  of  a  humane  and  rigor- 
ous local  administrator,  the  exactions  had  no  practical  limit 
but  the  inability  of  the  tyot  to  pay  more. 

It  M'as  to  this  state  of  things  that  the  English  rulers  of 
India  puececded;  and  they  were,  at  nn  early  period,  e^trnck 
with  the  tmportancc  of  putting  an  end  to  tins  arbitrary 
charaeter  of  the  Innd-rcvcnne,  and  imposing  a  tixed  limit  to 
the  government  dcntand.  They  did  not  attempt  to  go  hack 
to  the  Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  general  the  very 
rational  practice  of  the  English  Government  in  India,  to 
pay  little  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  »s  the  theory  of 
the  native  tnBtitntions,  hnt  to  inquire  into  tlie  rights  which 
existed  and  were  respected  in  prnetice.  and  to  protect  and 
enlarge  those.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  bhuidtTed 
grievoufilv  about  matters  of  fact,  and  grossly  misunderstood 
the  usages  and  rights  which  it  found  existing.  Its  mistakes 
arose  from  the  inal>ihty  of  ordinary  minds  to  imagine  a  state 
of  social  relations  fundamentally  different  from  those  with 
which  they  arc  practically  familiar.  England  being  aecue- 
tomcd  to  great  estate.-*  and  great  landlords,  the  EngUali 
rulers  took  it  for  granted  that  India  must  possess  the  like  ; 
and  looking  round  for  some  ?et  of  people  who  might  be 
taken  for  the  objects  of  their  scarrli.  they  pitched  upon  a 
sort  of  tax-gatherers  called  zemindars.  "The  zemindar," 
sayfl  the  philosophical  hi?toriim  of  India,*  "  hail  w>nie  of 

*  Mill's  liulory  o/SritM  /ndia,  book  vi.  ch.  ft. 
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Uie  attrilmtcs  whiiili  belong  to  a  landowner ;  he  uoliectcd 
tUe  rentd  of  n  particular  district,  he  governed  the  cultivators 
of  tliat  dUtrivt,  livfd  in  comparative  eplutidonr,  and  hia  ton 
tticccvded  liiin  wLeu  lie  diud.  The  z(.-miiiiiar!>,  ihci'clbrc,  it 
was  iuferred  without  duluy,  were  the  propneturs  of  tltc  fioil, 
the  landed  nobility  and  gentry  of  India.  It  was  not  con- 
fiiden-d  thnt  the  zeinindarti,  tlioii<;h  they  trullcL-lcd  cLe  rcuts, 
did  not  keep  tlieiii ;  but  paid  them  all  away,  with  a  Mnnll 
deduction,  to  the  government.  Jtvras  not  considered  that 
if  tliey  p»vemcd  the  ryots,  and  in  many  rcspecta  cxcr<*ised 
over  them  despotic  power,  they  did  not  govern  tlicm  as 
tenants  of  theirs,  huldiui;  their  lands  either  at  will  or  by 
contrnet  under  thcin.  Tlic  po.s&ei«ion  of  the  ryot  was  an 
hereditary  possesfiion  ;  for  which  it  was  mdawful  for  tJiu 
zemindar  to  displace  liim:  for  cveiy  farthing  which  the 
zemindar  drew  from  the  r\*ot,  he  was  liomid  to  account ; 
and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all  that  he  collected, 
he  retained  an  ana  more  than  the-  suiull  proportion  wliicli, 
as  pay  for  colleciion,  he  was  pennitted  tc»  receive." 

"niere  was  an  opportunity  in  India,"  continues  the 
historian,  "to  which  iho  liii^tory  nf  tlie  world  prcbontd  uol 
a  parallel.  Next  after  thu  sovereign,  the  immediate  culti- 
vators liad,  by  far,  the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
soil,  for  the  rights  (i^ncb  as  t\\(ty  were)  »if  the  zemindars, 
a  complete  compensation  miglit  have  easily  been  made. 
The  generous  resolution  was  adopted,  of  ifuenfleing  to  the 
improvement  of  tlie  country,  the  proprietary  rij;ht8  of  the 
sovereign.  The  motives  to  improvement  wliieh  prciperty 
gives,  and  of  which  tlie  power  was  so  justly  n]>preeiated, 
might  have  been  bestowed  tipon  those  upon  whom  they 
would  have  operated  with  a  force  incomparably  greater 
than  that  with  which  they  could  operate  upon  any  other 
class  of  men  :  they  might  Iiuvc  been  hcstowcnl  upon  those 
from  whom  alone,  in  every  country,  the  [irincipiil  imjirovu- 
ments  in  a^rienlturc  must  be  derivtnl,  the  Immediate  cuhi- 
vators  of  the  soil.  And  a  measure  M'oithy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for  the  improve- 
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muiit  of  (luy  country,  niijHit  linvc  Iic1[>cd  to  compensate  the 

people  of  Iiidiu  fur  tlu'nii.-st'riis  <if  that  miSjHioverriniC'nt  wliieh 
they  liad  bo  long  endured.  But  the  legiaUtors  wero  Knglitih 
iirUtoci'uti  ;  aiid  aristucratical  iirejudiees  prevailed.'' 

The  measure  }.'rovuti  a  UttaX  failure,  as  to  the  main  efiects 
wliieli  its  well-mcaniiig  ]>roinotcrti  e:cpected  from  it.  Ua- 
act;ut>tomcd  to  f^tiiiiate  the  iikkU-  in  wliich  the  o]>eratioii  of 
any  given  institution  U  riUHlilicd  even  by  such  variety  of 
cireiimstoRccs  as  exists  within  a  ainglc  kingdom,  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  hod  created,  throughout  the 
Bengal  provinces,  English  landloids,  and  it  proved  that 
they  had  only  created  Iridli  onut).  The  Dew  laudu<l  arii>- 
tocrocy  disappointed  every  cxpeirtation  built  upon  them. 
Thf^y  did  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  but 
everything  for  their  own  ruin.  Tho  Bome  jmina  not  being 
taken,  ait  hud  been  taken  in.  Ireland,  to  enable  landlords  to 
defy  the  coufeefiiienccs  of  their  improvidence,  nearly  tlie 
wtiole  laud  of  Bengal  Jmd  to  be  Be4ple^lnlted  and  soW],  for 
debtg  or  arrears  of  revenue^  and  in  one  generation  most  of 
the  ancient  zcinindard  Imd  (.-eased  to  exist.  Other  famiiies, 
mostly  the  descendontA  of  Calentta  money  dealcm,  or  of 
native  officiaU  who  had  enriched  tliemftelves  under  the 
British  Govi-rnnient,  now  oeeupy  their  plat* ;  and  live  as 
ui»(.'lcsd  divnce  on  the  soil  which  has  been  given  up  to  them. 
Whatever  the  govui-iimeot  liAii  eaeniiced  of  its  pecuniary 
eluime,  fur  the  creation  of  such  a  class,  boa  at  the  be^^t  been 
waited. 

In  the  parts  of  India  into  which  the  British  rule  baa 
been  more  recently  introduced,  the  blunder  lias  been  avoided 
of  endowing  a  useless  body  of  great  lundlonls  with  gifts 
from  the  public  revenue.  la  niobt  part£  of  the  Madras  and 
in  part  of  tlie  Bombay* Presidency,  the  rent  ia  paid  <lireetly 
to  the  government  by  the  itnniudiate  cultivator.  In  the 
North-Wcitem  Provinces,  the  government  makea  its  en- 
gagement with  tho  village  couiintmity  colh.'ctjvely,  deter- 
mining the  share  to  be  paid  by  each  individual,  but  holding 
them  jointly  rc^porsiblc  for  each  other's  default.   But  lu  the 
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piY-atffr  part  df  India,  the  immt'dialt'  fuhivntors  Iiave  iK 
obtained  a  pcrjictiiity  of  tennro  at  a  lixc<l  n-nt.  Tli«  goi 
cmtucnt  inanAgG?  the  land  on  the  [irincijde  on  wliicti  a 
Irish  landlord  manflges  liis  estate :  not  putting  it  up  t*>  com-' 
petition,  nut  asking  the  c-ultivaturs  what  tliey  will  proioisf: 
to  pay,  l>ut  detcnnining  for  iteulf  vrheX  they  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  driiiiing  its  demand  accord ini'ly.  In  many  dis- 
tricLd  a  ]tortioii  ut'  the  culti\'atare  oris  couBidored  as  tenants, 
of  tlie  rest,  tlio  government  making  its  demand  fn>m  tlic 
only  (often  n  numpraug  body)  wlin  arc  looked  npon  as  the 
successors  of  tlio  original  settlers  or  conquerors  of  tlie  vil- 
lage. Stimetimcfi  tUc  rent  is  fixed  unly  for  one  year,  feomo- 
timcB  for  tlircc  nr  five ;  hut  the  uniform  tendency  of  present 
poHey  is  to«-nnls  long  lease?,  extending,  in  the  norlheni 
provinces  of  India,  tn  a  term  ot*  thirty  years.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment liua  not  existed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  have  shown  hy 
experience,  how  far  the  motives  to  improvement  which  the 
long  lease  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  cultivator^  full  short 
of  tlic  inflncnco  of  a  porpctnal  Bettlement.  Itiit  the  two 
plans,  of  amuml  pettlemeiits  and  of  short  leases,  are  irrevo- 
cably eoudemncd.  They  can  only  bo  said  to  have  auo- 
cceded,  in  comparison  with  the  nnllmitod  oppression  which 
existed  before.  Tliey  are  approved  hy  nobody,  and  irere 
never  lookc<1  upon  in  any  otlier  light  than  as  temporary 
arraDgemcnts,  to  he  at^andon'.'d  '.vhcn  a  more  coiiipletc 
knowledge  of  the  ciipaliilities  of  the  country  fihoidd  affoi 
data  for  something  more  permanent. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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§  1.  When  the  first  edition  of  tiiia  work  was  written 
and  pul)lislic<^l,  tlio  iiiiestioii,  wlmt  is  to  be  done  with  a  cot- 
tier ]iopnlation,  was  to  tlii;  English  GovcrntncTit  the  moet 
urgent  of  practical  questions.  The  majority  of  ft  i>opnlfl- 
tion  of  eight  million*,  Iiaving  long  grovelled  in  hclrlci>s  in- 
ertness and  abject  poverty  under  the  collier  system,  reduced 
by  iti8  operation  to  mere  fiKKj  of  the  cheapest  description, 
and  to  nn  inenpneity  of  either  doing  or  willing  anything  for 
the  improvement  of  their  lot,  had  at  Ia>;t,  by  the  failure  of 
that  luwerit  tjnality  of  food,  been  plunged  into  a  st-ito  in  whieli 
the  alternative  Bcemed  to  be  either  death,  or  to  he  perma- 
nently supported  by  other  i>eop1e,  or  a  radical  change  in 
tlie  eeoiioniical  arriingenienls  under  wliicli  it  had  hitherto 
been  tlicir  miefortune  to  live.  Such  an  oujergency  had  com- 
pelled attention  to  the  Bubjeot  from  the  legislature  and  from 
tlie  nation,  but  it  conld  hardly  bo  Bftia  with  much  rcftiilt ; 
for,  the  evil  lianng  originated  in  a  system  of  land  tenancy 
which  withdrew  from  tlie  people  every  motive  to  industry 
or  thn'tl  excejit  the  fear  of  starvation,  the  remedy  provided 
by  Parliament  was  to  take  away  even  t)iat,  by  conferring  on 
tlicm  a  legal  claim  to  eleemosynary  support :  while,  towards 
correcting  the  cause  of  the  Tniscbicr,  nothing  was  done,  be- 

Iyond  vain  complaints,  though  at  the  price  to  the  national 
treasury  of  ten  millions  sterling  for  the  delay. 
"  It  is  needless,"  (I  observed)  "  to  expend  any  argimient 
in  proving  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  economical  evit» 
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of  Ireland  la  11m  (;otlior  evfitran ;  (liat  wliilo  pmsant  rente 
iixtnl  by  competition  are  tlio  practicu  of  the  t-oiititry,  to  ex- 
pect induatry,  useful  activity,  any  restraint  on  populiitiun 
l)ui  death,  or  any  the  siiiHlleat  dirainutiuu  of  jMiverty.  is  to 
look  fur  fig?  on  thistles  and  grapes  cm  tliorns.  If  our  ]>nu!- 
tica!  fttatesnien  are  not  ripe  for  the  i-ccognition  of  this  fact ; 
or  if  while  ihey  acknowledge  it  in  theory,  tliey  have  not  a 
Eufiii-icnt  fueling  of  its  reality,  to  bti  capable  of  fuuuding 
upon  it  any  conrec  of  conduct;  thoro  is  fitill  another,  and 
a  purely  phy^ieal  eontiideration,  fruiu  u-hicli  they  will  fiud 
it  imiHJsiible  to  escape.  If  the  one  crop  on  which  the  people 
have  hitherto  supported  themselves  continues  to  he  prccai-i- 
OU8,  either  eome  new  and  greiit  impulse  mu«t  be  given  to 
agii cultural  skill  uud  industry,  or  the  eoil  of  Ireland  can  no 
longer  feed  anything  like  its  prtiSL-nt  population.  Tlip.  whole 
produce  of  the  western  half  nf  the  inland,  leaving  nothing 
for  rent,  will  nrit  now  kei-p  lu'rniaiiently  in  existence  the 
whole  of  its  people:  and  tlicy  will  necessarily  remain  an 
annual  charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  until  they 
reduced  either  by  enngrntiun  oi'  by  starvation,  to  a  niiniber 
corresponding  with  the  low  state  of  their  iuduatry,  or  uulei>s 
the  meaiu  are  fuiiud  of  making  that  industry  niueh  more 
productive." 

Since  these  words  were  written,  events  unforeseen  by  any 
one  have  saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from  the  cm* 
harraMmctits  which  would  have  been  the  just  penalty  of 
their  iudifibrencc  and  want  of  foresight.  Ireland,  under 
cottier  agriculture,  could  no  longer  supply  food  to  its  pojiu- 
lation :  Parltaincnl,  by  way  of  remedy,  a)>plicd  a  stimulus  toj 
])opulation.  hut  none  at  all  to  pruduelion  ;  the  help,  how- 
ever, which  Imd  not  been  provided  for  the  }ie(iple  of  Ireland 
by  political  wisdom,  came  from  an  unex|jccted  source.  Self- 
Bupporting  emigration — the  ^Vakefield  system,  brought  into 
effect  on  the  voluntary'  principle  and  ou  a  gigautiu  scale 
(the  expenses  of  those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  tliose  who  went  before)  has,  for  the  ]>rcscnt, 
reduced  the  popalation  down  to  the  number  for  which  the 
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ting  a<^Lcu]tuml  sjk'6teiii  can  tbid  uiujiloyincut  and  Bup- 
port.  TIti!  ceusua  of  1851,  cuiuporcd  with  tUiU  i>t'  1S41, 
elmwcd  in  round  nmnliura  a  dintinution  of  popnUtion  nf  u 
million  and  n  half.  Tlic  fiiih&cij^iient  ccnsos  (of  IStil)  shows 
a  further  diminution  of  abont  lialf  a  million.  Tlie  Irisli 
having  thus  found  tliu  way  to  timt  flourl^biug  coutioi^nt  which 
for  gencratiuns  will  be  capable  of  eupportin^  in  uudiiuiiii^hed 
comfort  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  whole  world ; 
the  jtc-agantry  of  Ireland  having  learnt  to  fix  tlicir  eyes  ou  a 
twTustrial  paradise  beyond  the  ocean,  as  a  sure  refugu  both 
fruin  the  upprustiion  of  the  Sa.xoii  and  from  the  tvrunny  of 
nature ;  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  however  much  the 
employment  for  agricultural  labour  may  hereafter  bv;  di- 
minished by  the  general  inti>,»Juction  throughout  Ireland  of 
Engli^h  funning,  or  even  if  like  the  county  of  Sutherland  all 
Ireland  should  be  turned  Into  agrazin<;  fanii,  the  bupun«dtiil 
people  would  migi-nte  to  America  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  ns  the  million  of  Irish  who 
went  thither  during  the  tliree  years  i)reviou8  to  1S5I. 
Those  wlio  think  that  the  land  of  a  country  exists  lor  the 
sake  of  a  few  thousand  landowners,  and  that  a-^  long  ae 
reals  ui-e  paid,  society  and  govcniuieut  have  fultiUeii  their 
function,  may  see  iu  thia  cuusuinimitiua  ahuppyeiid  to  Irish 
dilHcnltics. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the  Iiuuian  miml  now  in  a 
coudition.  in  which  t>uch  iuiiolcnt  pretensions  can  be  main- 
tained. The  laud  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  every  comitry,  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  that  country.  The  individuals  culled 
landowners  have  no  right,  in  morality  and  juttticc,  to  any- 
thing but  the  rent,  or  conipeitsation  for  its  saleable  value. 
With  regard  to  the  laud  ilsclf,  the  paramount  ci>n.ii deration 
is,  by  what  mode  of  ap])rc)priation  and  of  cultivation  it  eau 
be  matle  most  usk-fiil  ti^  the  collective  body  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be  very  convcuieiit  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  Justice  in  the 
country  wlure  they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  and  suf- 
fered, btiouid  seek  uu  another  continent  that  property  in  laud 
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which  Is  dcniej  to  them  ai  home.  But  llie  lep'slatiire  of  Iho 
rnipiro  ought  to  rcgnnl  with  other  eves  the  forced  cxpatrjfl- 
tion  of  millions  of  people.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
eonntrj  qnit  the  coiintrjr  eti  mame  becanse  its  Government 
will  not  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  livu  in,  the  Gorcm- 
inent  is  judged  and  condemned.  Tliei-e  is  no  necessity  for 
depriving  the  lantllordB  of  one  farthing  of  the  iioenniary 
value  of  their  legal  rights;  bnt  jnntii^o  rc(|aires  that  tho 
aettial  cultivators  should  ho  enablwl  to  become  in  Ireland 
what  they  wiU  become  in  Ajnerica — ]iropriotors  of  the  smi 
which  they  cultivate. 

Good  policy  rtHjnirea  it  no  Ics*.  Those  who,  knowing 
neither  Ireland  nor  aiiy  foreign  country,  take  as  their  sole 
standard  of  soeial  and  economical  excellence  English  prnc- 
tice,  propose  as  the  eingle  remedy  for  Irish  wretchedncsft, 
the  transformation  of  the  cottiers  into  hired  labourcns.  Bnt 
this  i*  rather  a  pcheinc  fm-  the  improvement  of  Irish  ap-ieiil- 
ture,  than  of  the  condition  of  the  Irii^h  people.  The  status 
of  a  day-labourer  has  no  cliann  for  infusing  forctliouglit, 
fnigality,  or  self-restraint,  into  a  people  devoid  of  tliera.  If 
tlio  Irish  jieasantry  could  he  univci«al]y  changed  into  ro- 
eeivci's  of  wagt'3,  the  old  habits  atid  mental  characteristics 
of  the  people  remaining,  wo  should  merely  see  fonr  or  five 
millions  of  people  living  aa  day-lnboni-crs  in  the  Mmo 
wretched  niflnnor  in  which  ns  cottiers  they  lived  before  ; 
equally  pa^ive  in  the  absence  of  every  conifort,  equally 
reckless  in  mnltijiHcation,  and  even,  pcrhn[»,  equally  Het- 
less  at  their  work  ;  since  they  conhl  not  be  dismissed  en 
moMe,  and  if  they  eonld,  dismissal  would  now  he  simply 
remanding  tlicm  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other  would  be  tJic 
effect  of  making  them  peasant  propn'etors.  A  people  who 
in,  industry  and  providence  have  everything  to  learn — who 
aro  eonfesfcedly  among  the  most  backwar*!  of  Kuropean 
popniations  in  the  industrial  virtues — require  for  their  re- 
generation the  most  powerful  incitements  by  which  thosal 
\irtueBcan  be  stinndatcd  :  and  there  is  no  stimulus  as  yet 
comparable  to  property  i]i  land.    A  permnnent  interest  in 
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>n  to  tliose  w]io  till  itf  U  almwt  a  guarantee  for  tliu 
TODBt  unwearied  laboriousncsa ;  against  over-jjopulation, 
tliOHgli  not  iulallibic,  it  is  tlic  lK»t  jirceiTvativc  }'ct  tiiowti 
aiiU  wlieru  it  failed,  an,v  oiIilt  plau  uoulil  probably  fail 
much  more  egrcgioualv  ;  the  evil  would  be  beyond  tiie 
reach  ofmoroly  economic  renic^lieii. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similai*  in  it*  requirements  to  that 
oflndiu.  In  Ltdiu,  tlioii<£h  givat  errors  liavu  fruiu  lime 
to  time  been  ci'Uiuiitteil,  uo  «ne  ever  propo&ed,  undei"  the 
name  of  agrlt-ultnrnl  inipryvcmcnl,  to  tject  the  ryots  or 
pousiLiil  farmers  from  llieir  possedsiou ;  tlio  iiiipruvfuient 
that  baa  been  looked  for,  liaa  been  tbrough  making  their 
tenure  more  wcnro  to  tliem,  and  the  sole  difference  of 
opinion  is  between  those  who  contend  for  perpetuity,  and 
those  who  tbiuk  that  long  luai>cs  will  suffice.  Tbu  friime 
question  exists  aa  tu  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  lun<;  leasee  under  such  landlords  as  arc  somutime^  to 
be  found,  do  Gffect  wonders  even  in  Ireland.  Rut  Oicu, 
they  must  be  leases  at  a  low  rent.  Long  leasee  ore  in  no  way 
to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of  cotticrii^m.  During  the 
existence  of  cottier  tenancy,  leases  liave  always  been  long ; 
twenty-one  years,  and  tlirec  lives  concurrent,  was  a  usual 
term.  But  tbi^  rent  being  fi^ed  by  conipetitiou,  at  a  higher 
amount  than  coidd  be  paid,  so  that  tho  tenant  neither  had, 
nor  could  by  any  excrt.ion  ae^juire,  a  beneficial  intercht  in 
the  land,  tlie  advantage  of  a  lea^o  was  merely  nominal.  In 
India,  the  govcrEmcnt.  where  it  lias  not  imprudently  made 
over  it*  pryprielary  rights  to  the  zcraindaw,  is  able  to  pre- 
vent thh  cYily  because,  being  itSL'lf  the  landlord,  it  can  tix 
the  rent  lujcording  to  its  own  judgment;  but  under  indi- 
vidual landlords,  wlnle  rents  m-c  ii.vod  by  competition,  and 
the  competitors  are  a  pesisantry  struggling  for  Bubsiatence, 
nominal  rctita  are  inevitable,  uuleas  the  populotion  u  so 
thin,  that  the  competition  itfiolt'  is  only  nominal.  Tlio 
majority  of  landlords  will  grasp  at  immediate  money  and 
ipomediate  power;  and  so  long  as  they  find  eotticra  eager  to 
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offer  tliem  cverytliiiig,  it  i-s  useless  to  rel^r  on  tliem  for  tem- 
pering the  vieionB  practice  by  a  coiisidtrate  solf-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  Ptinmhis  to  improvement  tliim 
a  long  lease :  not  only  becanse  the  longest  lease,  before 
cotniiig  to  an  end,  passes  tlirough  all  the  varieties  of  short 
leases  down  to  no  lease  at  all ;  but  for  more  fundumental 
reasons.  It  is  very  shallow,  even  in  pure  economics,  to 
take  no  ncoount  of  tlio  inflneiice  of  imagination  :  there  is  a 
virtue  in  "  for  ever "'  beyond  the  lungest  term  of  yesirs ; 
eren  if  the  term  is  long  enongh  to  iudude  children,  and  all 
whom  a  person  individually  cores  for,  yet  nntil  he  has  reached 
that  high  degree  of  mental  uultiviition  at  whicli  tlie  public 
good  (which  also  includes  perpctnity)  aequires  a  panimount 
ascendancy  over  bis  feelin^p  and  desircin,  ho  will  not  exert 
liinisclf  with  tlio  same  ardonr  to  increase  the  value  of  en 
estate,  hi»  intercfit  in  which  diminishes  in  vahte  every  year. 
Besides,  while  iterpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of  landed 
property,  as  it  I*  in  nil  the  countries  of  Europe,  n  tenure  for 
»  limited  period,  however  long,  is  eiire  to  be  regnKlod  ns 
sometliiiig  of  inferior  consideration  and  dignity,  and  inspires 
less  of  nrdonr  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attachment  to  it  when 
obtained.  But  wlicre  a  conntrv  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the 
question  of  pcipctuity  is  quite  secondary  to  the  more  im- 
portant point,  a  limitation  of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a 
capitalist  who  fanns  ft»r  profit,  and  not  for  breud,  may  safely 
be  abandoned  to  competition ;  rent  paid  by  labourers  can- 
not, unless  the  liibonrors  were  in  a  state  of  civilization  and 
inipi-ovctnent  which  labourers  hare  nowhere  yot  rcnched, 
and  cannot  ca&ily  reach  under  such  a  tenure.  Peasant  rcnti 
ought  never  to  be  arlutrary,  ne\Tr  at  the  rfiscretion  of  the 
landlord  ;  eitlier  by  custom  or  law,  it  is  imperatively  noc- 
essary  that  they  should  be  fixed ;  and  where  no  nmtnally 
advantageous  cnstoni,  such  aa  the  metayer  system  of  Tus- 
cany, has  establislicd  itself,  reason  and  experience  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  fixed  by  authority :  thus  chang- 
ing the  rent  into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  farmer  into  a  peasant 
proprietor. 
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For  carrying  this  change  into  effect  on  a  sufficiently 
largo  scnlo  to  aconTuplish  the  eomplcto  ntmlition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mwh;  which  most  ohvionfliy  suggests  ititelf  is 
tlie  direct  one,  of  doing  the  thing  outright  by  Act  of  Pnrlia- 
mt'iit ;  imtking  tlie  whole  land  of  Ireland  tlm  property'  of  tin? 
tenants,  subject  to  tlie  rents  now  really  paid  (not  tlie 
nominiJ  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent  charge.  This,  nndor  the 
name  of  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the 
Repeal  Aasnoiation  during  the  most  sncceasfnl  period  of 
their  agitation ;  and  was  hetter  expressed  by  Mr.  Conner, 
its  earliest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  most  indefatigable 
apoette,*  by  the  words,  "  a  vnlnation  and  n  perpetuity." 
In  sneh  n  measure  there  Trouh!  not  have  been  any  injustice, 
provided  the  landlords  were  eoinpcnsated  for  the  present 
value  of  the  cbancee  of  increase  which  they  would  T>e  proa* 
pectivcly  required  to  forego.  Tlie  ruptnre  of  ex):«ting  social 
rehilions  would  hardly  have  been  more  violent  than  thai 
effected  by  the  ministers  Stein  and  JTardenberg,  wlien.  by 
A  serves  of  eilicts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  eentnry, 
they  iTVoIntioiii'/wl  the  state  r>f  landed  property  tn  the 
Pmssian  monarchy,  and  lef^  their  names  to  posterity  among 
the  greatest  benefaetor«  of  tlieir  c-ountry.  To  the  enlight- 
ened foreigners  writing  on  Ireland,  Von  Hanmer  and  Gus- 
tavo dc  Bennniont.  a  remedy  of  this  sort  eeeniwl  eo  exactly 
and  obviously  what  the  diseasL-  rwjuirej,  that  they  had 
some  diftifulty  in  eoniprehcnding  how  it  was  that  the  thing 
was  not  yet  done. 

This,  however,  wonld  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  a 
complete  cxproi>riation  of  the  liigber  classes  of  Ireland; 
which,  if  there  is  any  tnitli  in  the  principh«  we  have  laid 
down,  would  he  ]>erfectly  warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were 
the  Hole  means  of  effecting  a  great  public  good.  In  the 
second  place,  that  there  should  lie  none  but  pciftant  proprio- 
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tore,  is  in  itscli'  far  from  doeirable.  Lai'ge  farms,  culti- 
vate<l  by  large  capital,  and  owijed  by  persons  of  the  l>eat 
education  whicli  t!ie  cuiintrv  can  give,  i»er3uiiB  qualified  by 
instmctioii  to  appreciate  scientific  dii*eoverie*,  mid  able  to 
bear  the  delay  and  risk  of  cwtly  experiments,  are  aii  im- 
portant part  of  a  gijud  airriL-ultiiral  Byfiteia.  Many  such 
landkirda  tticro  arc  even  iu  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  a  pub- 
lic misfortune  to  drive  Ihem  from  their  posts.  A  large 
proportion  also  of  tlie  pre»ent  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  try  the  proprietary  aytitcm  under  tlic  greatest 
advantages :  nor  aro  the  tenants  always  the  pei-sont*  one 
would  dcsii-o  to  select  as  the  first  occupfuils  of  pcfthant-j»rui>- 
crtiefi.  There  ara  nunibera  of  them  on  whom  it  would  have 
a  more  beiu'fieial  effect  to  give  thein  the  hope  of  ac()uirin{ 
a  !amled  property  by  iiiduistry  and  frugality,  than  Uie  jtrpi 
erly  itself  in  immediate  possession. 

There  arc,  however,  mucli  milder  mcasnres,  not  open  to" 
similar  objections,  aud  whioli,  if  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  woidd  realize  in  no  iucoasid- 
erable  degree  the  object  wjught.  One  of  them  would  be,  to 
enact  that  whoever  reelaiuiB  waste  land  becomes  tlio  owiiw 
of  it,  at  a  tixcd  quit-i'ent  equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
mere  value  as  a  waste.  It  would  of  course  be  a  necc^E 
part  of  this  menaiire,  to  make  compulsory  on  landlords  the^ 
surrender  of  waste  lauds  (not  of  an  ornamental  character) 
whenever  required  for  reclamation.  Another  expedient, 
and  one  in  wliieh  individuals  could  co-operate,  would  be  to 
buy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  laud  offered  fur  tiale,  and  sell 
it  again  in  fiiiiall  porticua  as  peasant-properties.  A  Society 
for  this  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected  under  the  aus- 
pices of  tlic  Tenant  Right  League,  and  on  the  principles,  so 
far  as  applicable,  of  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  ifbich 
have  been  so  successfiJlj'  established  in  England,  not 
pririiarily  fyr  agricultnral,  hut  for  electoral  purposes. 

This  is  a  mode  in  whicli  private  capital  niay  he  employed 
in  renovating  the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of  Ire- 
land, not  only  without  Baciiticc  but  with  coubiderable  profit 
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to  its  owners,  llic  roiiiarkable  Piiccess  of  tlie  Waste  Land 
Improvemt'iit  Socioly,  wliicli  iimcuedLiii  on  ii  plan  far  less 
advantageous  to  tlic  teniinl,  is  an  mgtanec  of  what  an  Irish 
peasantry  can  be  stimulated  to  do,  hy  a  gnfficient  assurance 
that  what  tliey  do  will  bo  for  their  own  advantajre.  It  is 
not  even  indispensaTile  to  adopt  perjietuity  a*  the  mlo ;  lunji 
leases  at  iiioderatu  rents,  liko  tliocjo  of  the  "Wofttc  Land 
Society,  would  suflice,  if  a  pro»pe<-t  were  Iiehl  out  to  tlie 
farmers  of  being  allowed  to  purLdiaso  their  farms  with  the 
capital  which  they  might  au<|nire,  as  the  Socicty'a  tenants 
were  60  rapidly  acquiring-  under  the  influence  of  its  benett- 
cent  e.y8teni.*  When  the  lamis  were  sold,  the  funds  uf  the 
aseociatioa  would  bo  liberated,  and  it  might  recomuieucc 
operations  iu  ^omo  other  quarter. 

g  3.  Thus  far  I  had  written  in  1856.  I  have  not 
changed  any  of  the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  But  1  feel 
that  they  arc  no  longer  susceptible  of  practical  application. 
Tlie  new  state  of  things  created  in  Ireland  by  the  \-ast  de- 
crease of  her  population,  and  by  the  effects  of  that  greatest 
of  boons  ever  conferred  on  her  by  any  Government,  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  has  rendered  the  inti-oductiou,  on 

•  Though  tliis  aodeijr,  6\mag  the  join  mcctwdmg  ihc  fiminc,  was  forced  lo 
irind  up  Its  affiUre,  the  memory  nf  wtiat  it  aM^iupliahed  no^i  lo  be  prfs«rv«J. 
The  folloiriii^  M  nn  cXlracC  in  llic  Procwwling*  of  r^»M  Lfvoft'*  Ciitnmiittlon 
ifmfLt  84],  fram  the  report  made  to  llw  locicljr  in  ]S4fi,  by  Uietr  faUClBgiinL 
manajccr,  CuUirifl  R«t>inwn:^ 

"  Two  hundrvJ  nii<l  fnrtr  flre  («iuncs,  maiiT  of  vbom  verc  n  few  ytwi  vncv 
in  nniiue  honlmtig  nii  [iniip»ri.'<ir,ihc  otcnpifn  of  Mnall  holrfings  of  firoiii  lea  lo 
(««l)r  jiliktibiliuii  iK-iv«  rtrli,  have,  br  ilKir  o«n  trte  labour,  with  the  meietfn 
aid,  iniiiraici)  llitir  farinM  (o  tlii.-  vnluo  af  4890/. ;  W}!il.  havitif;  beeti  addpil  dur- 
ing thr  tnrt  Ycnr,  hntrig  at  tlir  nU«  of  11/.  IRi.  pir  U^nnnt  for  (he  whofc  Urnn, 
an<l  '2/.  flu.  Tot  iW  pn*t  y^nr;  lh«  benefit  nf  whidi  tmpmrrnictilii  vacli  tenant 
wHI  eryoy  during  ihe  ui»xjfln>d  term  of  a  ttlrlj-one  roan'  loaw. 

"Three  S40  tcnanU  and  tlwir  runilic*  haw,  liy  »p«de  indnitry,  nchhned  and 
bmught  into  cultivmi^n  l^'^S  (ilantation  arm  of  lanil,  prvrioivl^  onproftuctivv 
moontnin  wnst^,  upon  whidi  ihrr  cmw.  luil  year,  empe  tralaed  hj  competent 
practical  pcrrnn*  nt  S^VflJ^  heinc  'n  the  profMiiilon  of  in/.  1  Ha.  each  tenant;  and 
their  live  stock,  i-nnxixiiiig  of  eniile.  lioi-M-r.  dhecp.  and  pig*,  now  actually  opoa 
the  Mlatn,  is  lalued.  aecordiiig  to  the  pi-escnt  pricct  of  the  nci^tihonring  mar- 
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a  largo  scale,  of  the  English  ngiieultuml  system  for  the  first 
time  possible  in  that  countnf.  The  present  popalation  of 
Ii-eUiid  is  now  not  greater  thau  c&u  bo  &iipj>orte(l  on  that 
system  ill  a  state  of  comfort  ]irobab1y  uqual  to  lite  arenige 
lot  of  Eiigtifih  farm  labourers.  Tbo  gcucral  improvement  in 
agrietilturo  is  already  most  (striking;  uiul  (he  iiiiproved 
scale  of  subsiateuee  whii-h  is  now  becoming  habitual  to  the 
people,  together  with  the  familiarity  they  have  now  nc- 
fjuircd  with  the  resource  of  expatrifttion,  will  probably  pre* 
veut  them  for  a  considerable  time  from  relapsing,  through 
improvident  multiplication,  into  ihoir  foniier  degraded 
state.  Ireland^  Therefore,  is  not  now  in  a  eondition  to  re- 
quire what  are  called  lieruie  remctlle^.  Tbo  benefits  (o  that 
country  of  peasant  proprietorship  would  be  as  great  as 
ever ;  but  they  are  no  longer  indispcuFablc ;  a  prospect  has 
opened  to  her  of  making  a  great  advance  in  civilization 
witliout  that  aid.  But  though  she  can  now  do  without 
peasaut-pro}iertius,  she  cannot  du  without  the  tutal  extinc- 
tion of  cottier  tenHuey.  Unless  that  is  routed  unt,  the 
whole  fniits  of  the  improvement  now  in  course  of  being 
effected,  will  be  and  n'rnain  preejirions.  Tlio  lapse  of 
another  generation  will  show  whether  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land, now  weeded  of  the  reckless  and  bnnknipt  portion  who 
formerly  held  so  much  of  the  land,  and  recruited  by  tlic 


kcta,  ml  41^3'.,  of  nlili'h  1.104/.  Iinx  turcn  ndiltil  mree  Fi'hniiiry,  1S44.  Iicing  u 
iho  mtn  nl'  16/.  IJV  for  lh<-  Hlink^  {ii'rinil,  and  U.  t'li.  ht  tlii!  [wit  jrriir;  during 
irliich  time  thrir  Mock  luu  thus  increased  In  ra\xK  a  sum  cquaJ  to  iheir  pmcnt 
tinniial  rc^t :  and  h)^  ihr  tiuitL<tica1  lnhlni  otitl  relume  ivrfirctl  to  tn  prrriow 
reports,  it  it  proved  thu  tbc  t«uftnts,  in  geiicml,  improve  their  little  fiimi,  ood 
iDcr«wc  tlirir  cvlCivatiuii  and  crops,  in  tiettiy  direct  proportion  to  tbe  WUDlicr 
of  avmiUlilo  norkinj;  ^Kniniiit  iifbolli  »i.-ieii,  of  vtliii:li  lliL-ir  fiuuiliea  c<iuiuL'' 

Tlipri>  (anikdt  b*  B  ■troii|p:r  Uimtiiuutiv  tu  Lliu  HUpcrinr  luntianC  of  gnjm,  hikI 
even  of  iiet  prudiieo,  raiiwl  t>T  iitiinll  rnntilD^  unik>r  arty  tolerable  sj'vieni  nf 
UndieJ  («ourc;  auil  It  \a  wol-iIit  of  filt«nlion  ii\al  iho  iiiduKtry  and  ceol  trero 
IfTeaim  arainq;  Itir  •ciiaLUt  iiolilt-rs ;  Culotiel  Itiibuuou  nvticing,  as  vsccirtioDs  ta 
Uia  reranrkabln  and  rapid  progress  vC  improvcmBiit,  soEni;  tcauiu  vbo  irerc 
"0Kii|iants  of  larfter  (arat^  iban  twrai}'  BCim.  n  clus  too  often  defldeni  in  tli« 
endnrlnic  tadiiatry  uidi^pciuoblc  far  tbv  sucL'veaful  prosecution  of  moimtiiin  ttn- 
proTcmcntdu" 
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substitution  of  a  more  moral  %nd  intelligent  class,  will 
improve  the  opportimity  by  the  Buccessful  accomplishment 
of  tliia  the  only  real,  permanent,  and  radical  reform  in  the 
social  economy  of  that  long-auffcring  country. 

I  hare  concluded  a  discnseion,  which  has  occupied  a 
space  almost  disproportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work  ;  aud  I  here  close  the  examination  of  those  simpler 
forms  of  social  economy  in  which  the  jjrodnce  of  the  land 
either  belongs  undividedly  to  one  class,  or  is  shai-ed  only 
between  two  classes.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  threefold  division  of  the  produce,  among  labourers, 
landlords,  and  capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the  com- 
ing discussions  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  which  have 
now  for  some  time  occupied  us,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
subject  of  Wages. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  WAGES. 


§  1.  Ukdeb  the  heofi  of  Wagca  aro  to  be  wmsidored, 
first,  the  canses  which  detL-rmine  or  iiiflueuoo  the  wages  of 
lalwur  generally,  and  Becoudly,  the  differenceu  that  exist 
lietween  the  wages  of  different  employments.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  keep  these  two  cla^&es  of  congiderations  separate ; 
and  ill  disvnssiug  tlie  law  of  watret;.  to  proceed  in  the  6r8t 
infitaneo  afi  if  there  were  no  other  kind  of  labour  than  cont- 
moti  nnskilled  labour,  of  the  average  degree  of  harduesa  and 
di  8fl*rreeablcnesB. 

Wages,  like  other  things,  may  be  regiUated  either  by 
competition  or  by  custom.  In  this  country  there  are  few 
kinds  of  labour  of  wliieh  the  remuneration  would  not  bo 
lower  than  it  is,  if  the  employer  took  the  full  advantage  of 
competition.  Competition,  however,  must  bo  rrpirded,  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  as  the  principal  rcgidator  of 
wage*,  and  custom  or  individnal  character  only  as  a  modi- 
fying circiuiu&tauce,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  eliglit 
degree. 

Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  nptm  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour ;  or,  aa  it  ia  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capital.  By  population  ia 
here  meant  the  numluT  only  of  tlie  labouring  claiw,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire ;  and  liy  capital,  only 
circulating  capital,  and  not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the 
part  which  i&  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour. 
To  thi»,  however^  must  be  added  ail  funds  whiub,  without 
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ling  a  part  of  cniiiial,  are  pai^l  in  dxcIuii)|!^  for  Iflbmir, 
as  the  wages  of  eoldiere,  domestic  ften-ftuts,  and  all 
other  onproduclive  labourers.  There  is  nn fortunately  no 
mode  of  exprcseiug  by  oiiti  familiar  term,  the  aggrc^gate  of 
what  may  be  colled  the  wages-fimd  of  a  country  ;  and  na 
the  wages  of  productive  labour  fona  nearly  the  whole  of 
tiiat  fund,  it  h  VB\ia\  1u  overlook  tlie  smaller  and  lees  impor- 
tant piirt,  ami  to  say  tliat  wages  depend  on  population  and 
capital.  It  will  be  convenient  to  employ  this  expression, 
remembering,  however,  to  consider  it  as  elKpfical,  and  nof 
as  a  litenit  ^tutement  of  the  entire  truth. 

Witli  ihcAc  limilatioria  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only 
depend  upim  the  relative  amonnt  of  capital  and  population, 
bnt  cannot,  under  the  rule  of  competition,  be  affected  by 
anything  else.  Wages  (meaning,  of  course,  the  general 
rate)  caunot  rise,  bnt  by  an  iner^^aeo  of  the  a^regate  funds 
employed  in  hiring  labourers^  or  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  com])etitors  for  hire  ;  nor  fall,  except  either  by  a 
diminution  of  the  funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by  an 
incrcaee  in  tlic  number  of  Inbourors  to  be  paid. 

§  2.  Tlicre  are,  however,  some  facts  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  ihk  doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  ns  to 
consider  and  explain. 

For  inetanco,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  wages  are  high 
when  trade  is  good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any  par- 
ticular omployincnt  U  more  pree.siiig,  and  higher  wages  are 
paid,  whvu  there  is  a  brisk  demand  fur  the  commodity  pr{>- 
duced ;  and  the  contrary  when  there  is  what  is  called  a 
stagnation:  then  work]>eoplc  are  digmissed,  and  those  who 
arc  retained  uiuiit  enbuiit  to  a  reduction  of  wages :  though 
in  thcsfi  eases  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  capital  than  be- 
fore. This  is  true ;  and  is  one  of  those  complieaiious  in  ihe 
concrete  plienomcna,  whieh  obscure  and  difguise  the  opera- 
tion of  general  causes;  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  laid  down.  Capital  which  the  owner  docs 
not  employ  in  purchasing  labour,  bnt  keeps  idle  in  his 
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high  priceii,  cnusra  nliM>  temporary  high  wagps.  But  high 
prices,  in  thenmclree,  ran  only  raise  wages  if  tho  dealers, 
receiving  more,  are  indnced  to  save  more,  and  make  an 
addition  to  their  capital,  or  at  least  to  their  ]»urchutieii  of 
labour.  Hiis  is  indeed  Likely  enough  to  be  tho  ease  ;  and 
if  tho  hi^h  prieos  came  direct  front  heaven,  or  evi^ii  fn^ni 
abroad,  the  labouring  clais  might  bo  benefited,  not  by  the 
high  i)rica^  themselves,  but  by  tlic  uicrcaso  of  capital  oc- 
casioned by  them.  Tlio  Ramo  effect,  however,  is  often  at- 
tributed to  a  high  price  which  is  the  rcstilt  of  roetrictivc 
laws,  or  which  is  iti  i-oinu  way  or  other  to  be  paid  by  tiic 
remaining  members  of  tho  commniiity;  they  liavhig  no 
greater  means  than  before  to  pay  it  witli.  High  prices  of 
thia  sort,  if  they  benefit  one  class  of  Inbonrei-ft,  can  only  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  since  if  the  dcider*  by  receiving 
high  prices  arc  enabled  to  make  gi^eator  euvjngs,  or  other- 
wifie  increniie  their  purchases  of  labour,  all  other  |M.'oplu  by 
paying  those  high  prices  have  their  means  of  gnring,  or  of 
puwhasing  labour,  reduced  in  an  equal  decree  ;  and  it  la  a 
matter  of  a<?cidcnt  whether  the  one  alteration  or  the  other 
will  have  the  greatest  cifect  on  the  labour  market.  Wages 
will  probably  be  temporarily  higher  in  the  employment  in 
wJiieh  prices  have  risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other  em* 
ploymciits:  in  which  case,  while  the  first  half  of  the  phe- 
nomenon exeitca  notice,  the  other  is  generally  overlooked, 
or  if  Ql)«orvcd,  is  not  ascribed  to  the  cause  which  really 
produof^  it.  Xor  will  the  partial  rise  of  wages  last  long : 
for  though  the  dealers  in  that  one  employment  gain  more, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  room  to  employ  a  greater 
amount  of  savings  in  their  own  busiriesfi:  their  increaBing 
capital  will  probably  flow  over  into  other  employments, 
and  there  counterbalaneo  the  diminution  previously  made 
in  tho  demand  for  labour  by  thcdimin!Bhe(.I  savings  of  other 
claeses. 

Auotlier  opinion  ofWn  maintained  is,  that  wages  Cnioan* 
ing  of  course  mr>ney  wages)  vary  with  the  price  of  food ; 
rising  when  it  rises,  and  falling  when  it  falls.     Tliis  opinion 
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ift,  I  conceive,  only  imrtially  tnie ;  and  in  so  far  ns  tnie.  In 
no  way  affects  the  dojuMulonfte  ot"  wages  on  the  pro|>ortion 
between  capital  ftn<l  labour;  since  the  price  of  food,  when 
it  affccta  wages  at  all,  aftect*  them  tbrongh  that  law.  Bear 
or  cheap  food  caused  by  variety  of  sca&i>U6  docs  not  oti'cct 
wages  (aule6«  they  are  artificially  adjutiled  to  it  by  law  or 
charily):  or  rather,  it  has  eoiiic  tendency  to  uifcet  tlieui  in 
the  contrary  way  to  that  Mupposed  ;  since  in  times  of  scarcity 
people  geuerally  compete  more  violently  for  employment, 
and  lower  the  labour  market  ngainet  themsclvcft.  IJut  (lear- 
ness  or  chcapncfts  of  fiiod,  when  of  a  pernianeut  character, 
and  eapabk-  of  being  calculated  on  tieforehand*  msy  afluci 
wages.  In  the  first  place,  if  tiic  labonrers  have,  as  i&  oflen 
the  ease,  no  mora  tlian  enough  to  keep  them  in  working 
condition  and  enable  tlicni  barely  to  support  the  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows' that  if  food  grows  perma- 
nently dearer  without  a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and  thus  wages  will 
ultimately  be  higher,  but  ouly  because  the  number  of  \hso- 
pie  will  he  smaller,  tlian  if  food  had  reui»i[ied  cheap.  Bnt, 
ficcondly,  even  tliough  wages  were  liigh  enough  to  admit 
of  food'a  becoming  more  cosily  without  depriving  the  la- 
bourers and  their  families  of  necessaries ;  though  tliey  could 
bear,  physically  speaking,  to  be  worse  off,  perhaps  they 
would  not  couaent  to  be  bo.  Tliey  might  have  habits  of 
comfort  which  were  to  them  as  uecessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  tliey  would  put  aii  additional  restniint  on 
their  power  of  multiplication ;  bo  that  wages  would  rise, 
not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  diminution  of  hirtlis.  In 
those  cases,  then,  wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  food,  thougli  after  an  interval  of  almost  a  generation.  Mr. 
Iticaxdo  considers  these  two  eaacb  to  comprehend  all  cusei«^ 
lie  asgnmce,  that  there  is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of  ^ 
wages:  either  the  lowest  with  whieh  it  is  phybically  pos- 
eible  to  keep  up  the  population,  or  the  lowest  witli  whidi 
the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To  this  niiniiuum  he  as- 
amnes  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  always  tends ;  that 
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tftcy  can  never  lie  lower,  beyond  tJie  Icm^h  of  time  required 
for  a  diminifthed  rate  of  increase  to  make  itself  felt,  nnd  eaii 
never  long  continue  biglicr.  Tliia  assumption  contains  suffi- 
cient truth  to  render  it  admiitsible  for  the  purposes  of  ali- 
fitract  Bcienue ;  and  tiie  couclusion  wLich  Mr.  Eicardo  draws 
from  it,  namely,  that  wages  in  the  long  lun  rise  and  toll 
with  the  permanent  price  uf  food,  h,  like  uluiugt  all  Im  con- 
elusions,  true  hypothetical ly,  that  is,  granting  the  supjKwi- 
tionn  frum  which  he  ecH  out.  But  in  the  application  to 
practice,  it  is  necessary  to  eonsider  that  the  minimum  of 
which  he  spcaka,  e8[>ecially  wlicn  it  is  not  a  physical,  but 
what  may  be  tenued  a  uioruL  minimum,  h  ili^If  liable  to 
vary.  If  wagee  were  prevJoiisly  m  high  that  they  could 
bear  reduction,  iu  whiuli  tlio  obstacle  was  a  high  iitandai'd 
of  comfort  habitual  among  the  labourers,  a  rise  of  the  price 
of  food,  or  any  other  diaadvautageous  change  iu  their  cir- 
camrtonccs,  may  opemtc  in  two  ways ;  it  may  correct  itself 
by  a  rise  of  wage«,  brought  about  through  a  gradual  eD'ect 
on  the  prudential  check  to  population ;  or  it  may  p>i!rma- 
nuntly  lower  the  standard  of  living  ul"  the  class,  in  case  their 
previous  habits  in  respect  of  ixipulalion  prove  stronger  than 
their  previoiis  habits  in  respect  of  comfort.  In  that  enm 
tliu  injury  done  to  theui  will  be  permanent,  and  tlii-ir  de- 
teriorated condition  will  bL-come  a  new  niinimnin,  tending 
to  peqietiiate  itself  as  the  more  ample  iniiiimum  did  before. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the  cause 
may  operate,  llie  last  is  the  nuist  frequeut,  or  at  all  events 
Buffieieiitly  so,  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a  self- 
re]>airing  quality  to  the  calamities  whicli  bcfal  the  Inbonr- 
ing  cla&ficrt,  practically  of  no  validity'.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  circumstances  of  tJie  agricultural  lab-jurera 
in  England  have  more  than  once  in  our  history  euetained 
great  pennaucnt  deterioration,  fiY)ni  causes  «'hich  o]»eratcd 
by  diminishing  tho  demand  for  labour,  and  which,  if  jiopu- 
lation  had  exercised  its  power  of  self-adjust riieut  in  oliedi- 
enee  to  the  previous  sloiulard  of  comfort,  could  only  have 
had  a  temporary  cflect :  but  unhappily  the  poverty  in  which 
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the  cla»=  was  plungetl  during  a  long  series  of  Tcon  broupht 
that  previous  stantlard  into  di&UBc ;  and  the  next  generation, 
growing  np  without  having  poescesed  thoec  pristine  com- 
forts, multiplied  iu  tnni  without  imy  attempt  to  retrieve 
them.* 

Ihe  convprBe  case  occurs  when,  by  improvements  in  agiv 
culture,  the  repeal  of  corn  lawa,  or  other  such  caums,  the 
uece!^aarle4  of  the  lubourcn  aru  cheapened,  and  tlie>'  are 
enabled  with  the  eanic  wages,  to  coniniand  greater  comforts 
than  before.  Wages  will  not  full  immediately ;  it  is  oven 
possihle  that  they  may  rise  :  but  they  will  fall  at  last,  so  as 
to  leave  the  labourers  no  better  off  than  before,  imlcss  dnr^ 
iiig  tliis  interval  of  prosperity  the  standard  of  comfort  rfr 
garded  aci  iuiliepensable  by  tlio  class,  i&  peitnoaently  raised. 
Unfortunately  thit>  talutary  cQ'vct  is  by  no  means  to  be 
counted  upon :  it  ie  a  nmcli  more  difSeuIt  thing  to  ruse, 
than  to  lowtT,  the  scale  of  living  wliirh  iho  labourprs  will 
fon.sider  as  more  indispensable  than  marrying  and  having 
a  family.  If  they  content  themselves  with  enjoying  the 
greater  comfort  wliilo  it  lasts,  but  do  not  leam  to  require 
it,  they  will  people  down  to  their  oM  scale  of  living.  If 
from  poverty  their  children  liad  previously  been  insuffi- 
ciently fud  or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  numljer  will 
now  be  reared,  and  the  competition  of  theae,  when  they 
grow  lip,  will  depress  wagtw,  jirobabty  In  full  ])roportion 
to  the  greater  cheapness  of  foofl.  If  the  eftt«t  is  not  pr 
duced  in  this  mode,  it  will  be  produced  by  earlier  and  moro^ 
numerous  marriages,  or  by  an  increased  number  of  births 
to  a  marriage.  According  to  all  experience,  a  great  in- 
crease invariably  takes  jiluco  iu  the  number  of  marriages, 
in  seasons  of  cheaj)  food  and  lull  em])tuyment.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  In  tlie  importance  eo  often  attached  to  tlio 


'  iV-«  thcr  liiaiorical  Akc-tch  aC  Uio  condition  nf  titc  Erifi^tiiti  pnuaatrr,  prv 
]Ured  frani  the  Ih-hI  aitlliuritir*  by  Mt.  Wiilum  Thflmtuii,  in  1u«  wurfc  rntHlKl 
Ovtr-PoptUotiaH  and  it*  JUmtJy :  a  work  honournMj  ilialingulthcil  rniln  mort 
Others iihicli  luivo  l)t.'on  [mbllnheil  In  llio  pTCseul  |];i'iiprttlvii,  br  lis  rational  tre«t- 
inc^nt  i>r  qiieiitloti9  uTectiu;;  tlic  civnoniiciil  cvuditlun  «f  llie  lubouriu;;  dasaci. 
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fhpail  of  tlio  corn  laws,  considered  mcrcl}'  as  a  luboui-ur's 
queetioi],  or  to  anv  of  the  6i;heiiieB,  of  wliicii  some  one  or 
other  is  at  alt  times  in  vogue,  fur  niukiiig  the  lulxmrent  a 
very  little  better  off.  Things  which  only  aflect  them  a  very 
little,  make  no  pcmuncnt  impression  upon  their  hahita  and 
requirement*,  and  they  soon  elide  back  into  their  former 
slate.  To  produce  permanent  advantage,  the  temporary 
cause  operating  upon  tliem  must  he  bufliuient  to  make  a 
great  change  iu  tliL-ir  condition — a  ehangc  fiuch  as  will  Ikj 
felt  for  maiiy  years,'  notwitliEtandiiig  any  titimulus  vliicli  it 
may  give  during  one  gent'ration  to  the  itici-caflo  of  people. 
When,  indeed,  tlie  improvement  is  of  this  Mgnal  character, 
and  a  gcncratinn  grows  up  \r1itc1i  has  always  been  tieed  to 
an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the  habits  of  this  new  gener- 
ation iu  respect  to  i>opu]alion  beeume  formed  upon  a  higher 
minimum,  and  tlio  improvement  in  their  eondition  becomes 
permiinenr.  Of  easoe  in  point,  the  most  remarkable  U  France 
after  the  Revolution.  The  majority  of  the  population  being 
suddenly  raised  from  misery  to  independence  and  compara- 
tive comfort,  the  inmiediato  effect  was  that  popnlation, 
notwithfitatiding  the  destructive  wars  of  the  ]>eriod,  started 
forwartlwilh  unexampled  rapidity,  jmrtly  because  improved 
cirenmstanccfi  enabled  many  children  to  bo  reared  who 
would  otherwise  have  died,  and  partly  from  increase  of 
births.  The  succeeding  genei-ailon  Imwever  grew  up  with 
habits  considerably  altered ;  and  though  the  country  was 
never  before  in  s^i  prospoi'ous  a  state,  the  annual  number 
of  birthti  is  now  nearly  stationary,*  and  the  increase  of  popa- 
lation  extremely  slow.f 


"  Siipm,  pp.  a«a  to  369. 

f  A  kiiuilnr,  Utoughuot  an  equal  iniprovciuvat  Ui  iW  Kuidard  onivini;  took 
p\mx  nuioii;:  the  labuiircn  of  EukIoikI  during  Out  remiurkaUe  fifty  yvmt  Ctvm 
1115  lo  1765,  wUdi  wecT  dUUDi^uuJicd  bjr  such  an  cstraardiaarr  suecoasian  of 
fiD«  barrceu  (ibe  yeara  uf  dmilcO  deficiency  iiQt  cscecdinR  Ar«  In  aU  iliat 
period)  iJwt  Ihc  avcra(;e  price  of  wheat  during  tfaoM  j«ra  W4«  mach  lower  than 
(luring  tho  prerioiu  luilf  century.  Mr.  Uolihus  conpulc*  that  on  Ihc  krerftge  of 
Rixt;  jfn  piTccdiog  1720,  Ihe  Uboitrcr  could  piircluse  wilh  •  ilaj**  «an)in^ 
oiilj  tvo4hird«  of  a  peck  of  wlwnl,  wlulc  from  liSU  to  ITflOlir  c«uM  purcluMc 
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§  3.  "Wngea  depend,  then,  on  tlic  proportion  between 
tlie  number  of  the  labouring  population,  and  the  capital  or 
otlier  fund*  devoted  to  tJic  iinrcbaKO  of  labour;  we  will 
say.  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  arc  higher  at  one 
time  or  place  tliau  at  another,  if  the  ^iibtiiatence  and  coin* 
Ibrt  of  the  cla&s  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  Is  for 
no  other  reason  tliaii  hccauce  capital  beard  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  population.  It  ia  not  the  abeolule  amount  of 
accinnnlatiou  or  of  produetion,  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  cta&s ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers;  it  is  the 
proportion  between  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among 
whom  they  are  shared.  Tbo  eondition  of  tlic  ela£&  nan  be 
l)ettered  in  no  other  way  tliaji  by  altering  that  proportion 
to  their  advantage :  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit, 
which  docs  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all 
penuaucut  puiyose^,  a  delusion. 

In  euiuitj'ieii  like  North  America  and  the  Aoatraliaii 
colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  a  high  effective  desire  of  accunnilution,  co-exist  with  a 
boundless  extc[it  of  unoccupied  laud,  tlio  growtli  of  capital 
easil}*  keeps  pace  with  the  utmost  possible  increase  of  popn- 
Ifttion,  and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  impracticability  of 
obtaining  labourers  enough.  All,  therefore,  who  can  pos- 
sibly be  born,  can  Gu«l  eiitployuiunt  without  overstocking 
the  market :  every  labouring  family  enjoys  in  abundance 
the  neccsaarica,  many  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxu- 

B  wbolc  peck.  The  average  prioc  of  Khokt,  ocoording  lo  tlir  Eloa  utiles,  for 
fifty  yean  cndiiif;  witli  171B,  was  4  In.  7\d.  tlic  quarter,  and  for  the  tnal  twtntj- 
Uirce  or  thcue,  W*.  8d,  i>hil«  for  the  fiHj  j-ront  fatlimiii;;,  it  »iu  no  more  thtfi 
S4).  lid.  tk>  cotuidenhle  mo  iinpn>vem«ui  in  tlii;  i.t>iii)ilicin  of  the  hboaring 
duts,  tliouifli  aruing  frani  Uie  acctdenbi  of  wuoim,  vei  vontlnuiuf;  Tor  mora  Ibm 
B  (Tcnerntiou,  bail  lime  to  work  R  ctungu  iti  ttif  liabttuul  ivgutrvnientsof  dw 
Ittlwuriog  I'luss;  Olid  this  period  la  alnafs  Dotvd  ae  tliG  date  uf  "a  marlied  im- 
provcmcDt  of  the  i|iui)itf  of  the  food  cansunird.  and  a  decided  «lev&|jua  in  ibo 
■tanibrd  of  tlK-lr  I'lunfort*  and  ciinvciiienc'^."-H  Maltbu*,  Prineipltt  of  Ptitilifal 
£ntM!n!i.  p.  224.)  For  the  chamclcr  of  the  p*"riod,  wa  Mr.  Tooke'rt  escdtent 
JliOiiry  nf  Print,  Tol.  L  pp.  3S  to  61,  uud  for  Iho  pncos  of  corn,  the  Appcttdiz 
to  that  work. 
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ries  of  life ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  individual  misconduct,  or 
BCtiiid  inability  to  work,  poverty  does  not,  and  di'pcndeneo 
neodB  not,  exist.  A  similiir  ndrantoge,  though  in  a  less 
d^:rec,  is  occasionally  enjoyed  by  some  special  claga  of  la- 
buurera  in  old  countries,  from  iin  extraordinary  nijiid 
growth,  nut  of  capital  generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  ^ganlie  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  ihe  ootton  manufacture  sinre  the  inventions  of  Watt 
and  Arkwrightf  that  the  capital  engaged  in  it  has  probably 
qnadntpled  in  the  time  which  popnlation  requires  for  donb- 
ling.  "While,  therefore,  it  has  attracted  from  other  employ- 
ments nearly  all  the  hands  which  geographical  cireumstaaces 
and  the  habits  or  inclinations  of  the  people  nniderwl  avail- 
able ;  and  while  the  demand  it  created  for  infant  labour 
has  enlisted  tlie  immediate  pcenniary  interest  of  the  opera- 
tives in  favour  of  promoting,  instead  of  restraining,  the  in- 
crease of  population  ;  nevertheless  wages  in  tito  great  seats 
of  the  manufacture  are  still  so  high,  that  the  collective  earn- 
in}^  of  a  family  amount,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  a  very 
satisfactory  sum  ;  and  there  is,  rs  yet,  no  sign  of  decrease, 
wliile  the  effect  htis  also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  agnenltnral  wages  in  the  counties  adjoining. 

But  those  circnmstanecfi  of  a  country,  or  of  an  occnpa- 
tlon,  in  which  population  ean  M"ith  impunity  increase  at  its 
utmost  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory.  Very  few  are  the 
countries  presenting  the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Either 
the  industrial  arts  are  baelcward  and  stationary,  and  capital 
therefore  increases  slowly;  or  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation being  low,  the  increase  soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or, 
even  though  bath  these  element-t  are  at  their  higliest  known 
degree,  the  increase  of  capital  is  checked,  because  there  is 
not  frush  land  to  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good  quality  as  that 
already  occupied.  Though  capital  should  for  a  time  double 
itself  simultaneously  with  [Ktpnhition,  if  all  this  capital  and 
population  arc  to  find  employment  on  the  same  land,  they 
cannot  without  nn  imcxamplcd  »uecession  of  agricultural 
inventions  continue  doubling  the  produce;  therefore,  if 
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WBges  do  not  fall,  profits  must ;  luid  when  profits  fall,  in- 
crease of  capitftl  is  Flftokencd.  IJesidos,  even  if  wages  did 
not  fidl,  tlie  priue  of  food  (aa  will  be  aliowii  more  fullj-  Iiere- 
uilcr)  would  in  these circuniBtaucca  necessarily  rise;  wbicfa 
i^  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  wagc«. 

Kxcopt,  therefore,  in  the  very  pccallar  cases  which  I 
have  jnet  noticed,  of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or  a  country  in  uircum* 
stances  equivalent  to  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  population 
slionld  increase  at  its  utmost  rate  without  lowering  wages. 
Nor  will  the  fall  bo  stoppctl  at  any  point,  short  of  that 
which  cither  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  check* 
the  increase  of  popuUtion.  In  no  old  country,  tlterefore, 
doe?  population  increase  nt  ajiylliing  like  its  utmost  rate ; 
hi  most,  at  a  ver}'  nLoderate  riito :  in  some  countries,  not 
at  all.  Tlieso  faetti  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  twi> 
wflja.  Eitlier  the  whole  number  of  birrha  which  nature 
admits  of,  and  which  happen  in  some  circnmatancea,  do  not 
take  place ;  or  if  they  do,  a  large  proportion  of  tho*o  who 
are  horn,  die.  The  retardation  of  increase  results  either 
front  mortality  or  pnideuue ;  from  Mr.  Malthus's  pnsitlv< 
or  from  hia  preventive  cheek  :  and  one  or  the  other  of  th 
must  and  does  exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old 
Boeiclies.  Wherever  pojmlatiaii  i«  not  kept  down  by  the 
prudence  either  of  individual  or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept 
down  by  starvation  or  disease. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain,  for  el* 
most  every  couutiy  in  the  world,  wlilch  of  these  checks  it 
is  that  operates ;  and  the  evidenee  which  he  collected  on 
the  snbject,  in  his  Essay  on  Fopulntifin,  may  even  now  be 
read  with  advantage.  Throughout  Asia,  and  foi-mcrly  in 
most  European  countries  in  which  the  labouring  cla 
were  not  in  pi-rsonal  bondage,  there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainor 
of  population  but  death.  The  mortality  was  not  .always 
the  result  of  poverty  :  much  of  it  proceeded  from  unskilful 
and  caivlesii  management  of  children,  from  uncleanly  an 
otherwieo  unhealthy  habits  of  life  among  the  adult  popul 
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tioti,  ftnd  from  the  almost  ix;riodical  oucurrcuce  of  destruv- 
tivc  epidemics.  Throughout  Kiiropo  tlicsc  causes  of  short* 
eneil  lifu  linve  much  (Hmiuishud,  but  tliey  have  not  ceased 
to  exist.  Until  n  period  not  very  remote,  hardly  any  of 
our  large  towns  kept  up  it*  population,  in(ic|)cndently  of 
the  stream  always  flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  (lii>- 
tricla:  On*  was  still  true  of  Liverpool  until  very  recently  ; 
and  uvea  in  London,  thu  mortality  h  larger,  and  tliy  average 
duration  of  life  sliortcr,  thau  in  rural  dietriets  where  there 
ifl  much  ^catcr  ^Kiverty.  In  Ireland,  epidemic  fevers,  and 
death:^  from  the  eshaLi^tion  of  the  constitution  by  insufficient 
nutriment,  have  always  accompanied  even  the  most  moder- 
ate deficiency  of  the  potato  crop.  Keverthele**,  Jt  cannot 
uow  be  said  tliat  in  any  part  of  Europe,  population  is  prin- 
cipally kept  down  by  disease,  still  less  by  btarvution,  eitlier 
in  a  direct  or  in  an  indii'ect  form.  The  agency  by  which 
it  JH  limited  is  chielly  preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Malchna)  poeitivc.  But  the  preventive  remedy  seldom, 
I  believe,  consists  in  the  unaided  operation  of  prudential 
motives  on  a  cla&s  wholly  or  mainly  composed  of  labourers 
for  hire,  and  looking  forward  to  no  other  lot.  In  Kngland, 
for  exam]»Ie,  I  much  Jouht  il"*  tlie  generality  of  ngricnltural 
labourcra  practise  any  pnidential  restiiunt  whatever.  They 
generally  marry  as  earty,  and  have  as  many  children  to  a 
marriage,  as  they  woulJ  or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  generation  which  preceded 
the  enactment  of  the  jn-escnt  Poor  Law,  they  received  the 
moat  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort  of  impi-ovidence : 
being  not  only  assured  of  support,  on  easy  terms,  whenever 
out  of  employment,  but  even  when  in  employment,  very 
commonly  receiving  from  the  parish  a  weekly  allowance 
proportioned  to  their  number  of  cliildren  ;  and  the  married 
witli  largo  families  being  always,  from  a  short-sighted  econ- 
omy, employed  in  preference  to  the  unmarried  ;  M'liich  last 
premium  on  population  still  exists.  Under  sneli  prompting, 
the  rural  labourers  acquired  liabits  of  rceldessncss,  which 
nrc  BO  congenial  to  the  uncultivated  mind,  tliat  in  whatever 
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manner  prodiicetl,  they  in  general  long  sumvc  their  imnie- 
(liatc  causes.  Tlmrc  arc  »o  many  nen*  clomentit  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  rhoso  {|ec[K.-r  .<%tratA  which  are  inac'Ctsitiblc 
to  the  mere  moTcmcnts  on  the  surface,  that  it  is  haiEardnai; 
to  affirm  anything  positive  on  the  mental  state  or  practical 
impulses  of  L-tasaes  and  bodies  of  men,  "n-hen  the  (tame  a«tfer- 
tion  may  be  true  to-day,  and  may  require  great  modiOcation 
In  a  few  years  time.  It  doiij:,  hawcver^  seem,  that  if  the  rato 
of  increase  of  population  depended  solely  on  the  agrieulturat 
labourers,  it  would,  oa  far  a^  dcpt'udont  on  births,  and  unless 
reprcaeed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  as  in  Amenciu  Tlio  restraining  principle  lies  ia 
the  very  great  proportiou  of  tlie  pujiulatiuii  composed  of  the 
miildlc  classes  and  the  skilled  artizans,  wlio  in  this  country 
ahiioet  equal  in  number  tliowunmon  labourers, and  on  whom 
prudential  motives  do,  iu  a  considentble  degree,  operate. 


g  4.  Where  a  laboiiring  class  who  have  no  property 
but  their  daily  wages,  and  no  hope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain 
from  over-rapid  multiplicntion,  the  cause,  I  bulieve,  hue 
always  liitbcrto  been,  citbrr  actual  legal  rci^tj'ainU  or  a  ctta- 
tom  of  some  sort  which,  witbout  intention  ou  tlioir  part,  in- 
sensibly moulds  their  conduct,  or  nflords  immediate  indnoe- 
mcnts.not  to  marr}-.  It  is  not  generally  known  in  how 
many  countries  of  Europe  dii-ect  legal  obstacles  are  opposed 
to  improvident  marriages.  The  communications  made  to 
the  original  Poor  Ijiw  Commissiou  by  our  foreign  ministers 
and  Consuls  iu  (liffiirent  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a  cunsiilcr- 
ablo  amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  in 
fiis  prcfiu'e  to  those  conuiiunicatiouB,*  nays  that  in  the  conn- 
tries  which  rect^izc  a  h^gal  right  to  relief,  "marriage  on 
the  part  of  persons  in  the  actnat  rccei]'t  of  relief  appenra  to 
be  everywhere  ])ro]Mbitcd,  and  the  marriage  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  of  independent  support 
is  allowed  by  very  few.    Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Norway 

"  Fotmln;;  an  Apyxndix  (F)  to  llie  General  fte|Kirt  of  Ibe  CoEOtiuaMUDVfv, 
•nd  also  publinlicd  bjr  auUiorit^  na  a  WfMralc  ttulnmu. 
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no  Olio  can  marry  witliout '  showing,  to  tlic  t^atisfaction  of 
tlic  clergyman,  tlmt  he  is  permanently  settled  in  etich  a 
manner  as  to  oft'or  a  tair  prospoct  that  he  can  maintain  a 
family.' 

"  In  Mcclvk-nbiirg,  that '  niarriageet  are  <k*layed  by  eon- 
Bcriptiuii  iu  tlie  twenty-second  year,  and  militmy  Ber\-icc  lor 
six  ycare;  bc&iilcs,  the  partic-R  niusthavoadwolling.  vrithont 
which  a  eler^'jmun  is  not  ponnitted  to  marry  tlicin.  Tlie 
men  mui'ry  at  from  twenty-iivc  to  tliirty,  the  women  not 
mnch  earlier,  as  botli  must  first  gain  by  service  enough  to 
establish  theniselres.* 

"Ill  Saxony,  tliat 'a  mtca  may  not  marry  before  he  is 
tweuty-une  years  old,  if  liable  to  sorvice  in  the  army.  In 
Dresden,  pi'<ife&&ionifita  (hy  which  words  artizaiis  are  pro- 
bably meant)  may  not  niarrj-  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade.' 

''In  Wiirtcinberg,  that  'no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  till 
his  twenty-fifth  yeai-,  on  account  of  hU  military  dutie*,  uu- 
loss  pernii&Biou  be  eepeciaJly  obtained  ur  purchased:  at  that 
age  he  imnat  qIko  obtain  pcrmifsion,  which  is  granted  on 
proringj  that  he  and  his  wife  would  liavo  togtrthcr  ButHeient 
to  iimintaiii  a  family  or  to  e^abtitili  thumeelvos;  in  large 
towns,  sny  from  $00  to  1000  florins  (from  66/.  ISs.  4d.  to 
84/.  3s.  4*/.);  in  smaller,  from  -400  to  600  florins;  in  villages, 
200  florins  (lo;.  13*.  4t/.)'  "  » 

The  niinifiter  at  Munich  says,  "  The  great  cause  why  the 
nnmbor  of  the  poor  is  kept  so  ]o\v  in  this  country  arises  from 
the  prevention  by  law  of  man-iages  in  cases  in  which  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  the  parties  have  reasonable  means  of 
subsistence;  and  this  regulation  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
timoe  strictly  adhered  to.  Tlio  ciffcct  of  a  constaiit  and  firm 
observance  of  this  rule  bus,  it  is  true,  a  con^idci'ablc  influ- 
ence in  keeping  down  the  populatiim  of  lUvaria,  wliich  ia 
at  present  low  for  the  extent  of  coimtry,  hut  it  has  a  most 
salutary  cflcct  iu  averting  extreme  poverty  and  coneequent 
misery."  t 

"  Pi«&c«,  p.  xxxix.  t  ibiA.  p.  xxxiil,  or  p.  DM  of  the  Appcudix  iLH-ir. 
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At  Lubeck,  "^  marriages  among  the  poor  nre  delayed  hy 
the  necessity  a  man  h  iimler,  Jir^t,  of  itrcviously  i>roving 
tliHt  lie  IB  ill  a  rf;;nlar  LMiijikiy,  work,or|«rofession,  tbat  will 
enable  liim  to  maintain  a  wife :  and  eecondly,  of  becoming  a 
Tiiir£;hcp,  and  efini[»|)iiig  himself  in  the  iinifomi  of  the 
burgher  gnard,  which  together  may  cost  him  nearly  4/."* 
At  Fnitikfort,  "  the  government  preterites  no  age  for  marry- 
ing, bnt  the  permission  to  marry  is  only  granted  on  proving 
n  livclilKK)(l."  + 

Tlie  aliurfion,  in  eonio  of  llieso  statements,  to  militwry 
ilntie?,  points  ont  an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  inter- 
lKJ3cd  by  the  laws  of  some  countries  in  which  there  is  no 
direct  legal  restraint.  In  Pmesia,  for  inetancc,  tlie  institu- 
tions which  compel  every  ablo-hodicd  man  to  eervc  for 
scvenil  years  in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at  wliicli  ini? 
prudent  marriages  arc  most  likely  to  take  place,  are  |>ro- 
bnhly  a  fnll  e<iiiivalent,  in  effecton  population,  for  the  legal 
fOfitrietions  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

"  So  strongly,"  saya  Mr.  Kay,  "  do  the  people  of  Switzer 
land  nndcrstand  from  experience  the  expediency  of  Uieir 
&ons  and  danglitera  ijostpoiiiug  the  time  of  their  marriages, 
that  the  councils  of  ttate  of  four  or  five  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  thecaiiton^,  elected,  he  it  remembered,  by  universal 
Buffragc,  have  passed  laws  by  which  all  young  persons  who 
marry  before  they  have  proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their 
district  tliat  they  are  able  to  support  a  family,  arc  rendered 
liable  to  a  Iieavv  fine.  In  Lucerne,  Argovic,  Unterwalden, 
and  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Schweitr,  and  L'ri,  laws  of  this  cUar- 
ncter  have  been  in  force  for  many  years."  { 

§  5.  Wlieie  there  ia  no  general  law  restrictive  of  mar- 
riage, there  are  often  customs  equivalent  to  it.  Wlicn  the 
guilds  or  trade  corporations  of  the  middle  ages  were  iu 
vigour,  their  bye-laws  or  regulations  were  conceived  with  a 
vcr}'  vi^lant  eye  to  tlic  advantage  which  the  trade  dcrii'cd 
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from  limiting  compotiHon  :  and  tlier  made  it  very  effectually 
tlio  intcro8t  of  artizHns  not  to  mfirri'  until  after  parsing 
tlirongli  tlio  two  Htagee  of  apjirentice  and  journeyman,  and 
attaining  the  rank  of  master.  *  In  Korway,  where  the 
labdur  iri  chiefly  agricuUiiral,  it  l«  forhidden  by  law  to  en- 
gage a  larm-sLTvaiit  for  K^es  than  a  year ;  whieti  wa«  tliu  gen- 
eral En^n?h  practice  until  the  |K)0r  hiws  destroyed  it,  by  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  cast  his  labonrern  on  parish  pay  when- 
ever he  did  not  immediately  require  their  labour.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  custom,  and  of  it»  enforcement  by  law,  the 
whole  of  the  rather  limited  claee  of  ngrieultural  labourere  in 
Norway  have  an  engagement  for  a  year  at  least,  which  if 
the  panics  are  content  with  one  another,  natnrally  bceomes 
a  permanent  engagement ;  hence  it  ig  known  in  every  neigh* 
bonrhood  whether  there  is?,  or  is  likely  to  be.  a  vacancy,  and 
nulees  there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  marry,  knowing  that 
lie  could  not  obtain  employment     Ttic  custom  still  exi&taiu 


"  "Eo  g^^i*],"  mrt  Stmioiuli,  **]c  noubre  des  mailrvi  ilail  6xa  lUiui 
c1u(|ue  communitut^,  cl  l«  caatlr<>  pouraLt  wnt  binir  ttciHlii]iic  ach^rUr  ct  rviidra 
pour  con  comptv.  Clu'iuc  nwiiru  no  poiivsik  fonacr  i\v'nn  ccrtuo  nombre 
(I'approntis,  niiiquelit  11  cnscIjTioic  son  m^'iler;  ci  dims  pliislcon  eoniiDniiaini*, 
il  nV-11  jirturnll  ictiir  i|ii'uii  feul,  Cbui)iie  iiiallrv  pourilt  ijo  mihne  Utirir  iio 
numbrc  Utn'ili  ilVuvrirra,  ctiii  porCairnt  lo  nam  dd  nimpB(>notu:  tt,  duu  la 
nfilcrs  uA  Ton  ni«  poiivalt  aroir  <iu'ua  eeol  npprcnti,  on  ne  poureit  iTrdr  nnn 
plu»<iu'iin  Mul,  AD  (\uc  d«DX  compn^f^iLt.  AiKnm  horninc  11«  pAiirait  u-hctcr, 
rcodn.',  ou  tnivHillcr  dans  un  aiotior,  ill  a'itiui  appreBti,  ooiDpa^oii,  cit  BMbra; 
■iirtui  liuiumi^  tio  jmiivnil  drwnir  cumpofcnon  k^I  nVvnit  •n-rl  tia  aombn 
liUutnifB  tldUrntAat  comme  spprratl,  ou  dorcnir  tnailru  fi*!!  n'Avnit  «rrvi  tin 
mmbn^l  iI'Mw^'ce  c(iinin«  conpapum ;  ot  B'il  n'nvait  <li!  p1u.i  foil  mti  chvT- 
d'lruvK.  ou  et^'cutv  un  invnl]  dMi^n£  danii  *an  mtitcr.  qni  derait  <-tK  jag<  par 
ftt  jimndi^.  On  volt  qu^  critc  orj^nluiion  tnMt«ir  ^niiiretnent  dans  la  main  dn 
tnailK^  Ip  rMiouvellt-inoiil  dcs  cnrpji  <!*•  ni«tMT.  Fm\  wuU  pnnvaitet  recetoir 
dot  apprvntiii ;  maia  ila  n'f (aiiitt  point  Dbli|t^  ft  on  prondc ;  aiWM  w  famiMtl-il" 
parer  octle  favieur,  M  aonvont  i  itn  prix  ir<ea-4lev£ ;  en  Mrt*  qu'un  Jeuno  hntnnte 
tH)  pouT&it  cntrer  daaa  on  metier  s'il  n'arait,  au  pnialabic,  la  aommv  ([u'il  fiiUait 
payer  pnur  son  apprcnii!«a^>,  ei  ccllc  qui  liil  i-tait  n&ccwalrc  pour  n  nuteater 
]x.-tidanl  la  Jiir6<?  ilc  wt  apprcntiwnj" ;  car  pcndaiit  qnattv,  nitq,  ou  wpt  an^ 
tout  M>ii  Iravttil  apporlcDuit  fk  son  matin.'.  Ini  i16p«ndaB«>  de  re  maltTCi-tail  iwit 
■lUu  l»Ti|^rinp<i  dIiadIuc-;  <-ar  iiii  Mill  ncic  4e  la  voloBtJ,  ou  mfnii^  dii  caprice  do 
cduJ-4^1,  ptmtait  luj  fcrnirr  IVtiltvR  tlc«  pritfcmion*  lucraliri^  1,'apprenll, 
tturenu  compngQUn,  ncquAnit  un  pni  ptua  de  ltb«rt^ ;  il  pouvAit  a'vngagtr  aree 
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Cumberland  aoil  Weelmoreland,  except  that  the  tortn 
liftlf  a  year  instead  of  a  year;  and  eeenis  to  be  etill  attended 
witli  the  same  consoquences.  Tlie  farm-&en'anta  "  arc  lodged 
and  boarded  in  tlieir  iitaBtere^  houses,  whicli  they  seldom 
leave  until,  through  the  death,  of  some  ivlation  or  iivJgU- 
buur,  the}*  succeed  tn  tho  ownership  or  Icnac  of  u  cottage 
I'anii.  What  is  called  surplus  labour  does  not  here  exist."  * 
I  Iiare  menlioued  ui  another  chapter  the  check  to  popula- 
tion in  Eiigliidd  during  the  last  lentury,  from  the  dillicnhy 
of  obtaining  a  separato  dwelling  place.f  Other  enstonii 
rcistrictive  of  ix)imlatioii  might  be  specifii^d  :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to  Sismondi,  among  the 
poor,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  higher  ranks,  that  all 
itiit  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmarried.  Bui  sneh  family 
arrangements  are  not  likely  to  exist  among  day-lnboorers. 
They  are  the  i-esoiirce  of  small  proprietors  and  metayers,  for 
preventing  too  minnto  a  t^nbdiviHion  of  the  land. 

In    Enghind    generally    there    is    now  scarcely   a  relic 
of   these  indirect  checks  to  population ;   except  that    in 


qu»t  maltic  il  Toulait,  piuwr  do  I'lin  A  I'outre ;  «t  coinDie  feriMe  na  oonpt^- 
nouga  n'^lftii  outckv  ijug  p&r  rnpprcDtlsssee,  il  c-ninnn-tifuil  &  proftl«r  da 
rnmiopolc  dout  11  avoic  Mullbrt,  al  U  ilail  h  pen  prte  sOr  lU-  »«<  Tuiro  bioii  i>ajet 
un  irBTiiil  quu  puTwniDi-  nc  pvuvajt  fuirv,  a  ce  o'cM  luL  Ccpouilaul  U  (Kpvo'lait 
da  1ft  jurando  i>our  oljti^iiir  U  nmitruK;  iiua  dc  ho  rcgKnloii-il  jralol  eBOOtii 
fiotntne  vsuri  de  wn  son,  onintiio  a^ant  uit  i-^u.  En  gin^ral,  U  nc  k  nuuiaji 
polni  qu'll  ntf  tin  prutr  tnnHrt. 

"  II  rM  Ijicti  ccttAiii,  ct  coinmc  faJL  ft  coinme  tliioric,  que  I VUbliaMmmt do* 
ct>T\m  do  m^ii^r  emiwchull  et  <!vvaii  vui]j^'licr  la  imUswice  li'mve  popuUtioii  «ur- 
alraadauU.  lyaiins  Its  sialuu  tid  jiruequu  ttfiis  liti  corp*  Ae  uif>i]«r,  hd  iMunm* 
nv  pouraiL  £4r«  [wsbA  loBUre  qu'^rts  viogtiiui)  &nB ;  luala  s'il  n'aTaJt  pM  un 
capital  4 lul,  o'il  nantii  paa  fait  Oes  iuonomirrt  KufliruntM,  U  continusit  Uea  plus 
loDgWiiipB  k  Iravailler  comme  cnm(Mgnon;  plunicurff,  ct  pcut-^trc  le  filae  griad 
iinrabn  dM  arlimu,  doracuTAlcnt  comiuienoiu  touU:  \i-n.r  tic.  II  ^Uitt  preKiue 
MIM  cxccnpic,  »pcndttDt,  qu'ila  sc  m&ruMiMtt  avant  d'etre  rcfua  mallrea;  qtiutd 
lU  aiit&i^ni  ^-16  «B»cz  impniUeua  pour  lu  cl«*in>r,  uucua  p^rv  n'muntit  voulu  don- 
ncr  sa  (ill«  u  un  bumiikc  t\ts\  n'uvnit  paint  d'ubit."— iVnut-raiu;  I'rineiptt,  bo<>k  iv. 
cb^^.  10.     tVc  nliHi  Adam  Smitli,  liiHik  i.  chn]).  It),  |uirt  3. 

'  See  Tltumlou  cm  Ovtr-J't^nlati^tt,  jaqv  IS,  aod  tbe  aulhoritiw  there 
cited. 

t  Sapra,  p.  en. 
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owned  bjr  one  or  a  vctt  eniftll  ntimber  of  land- 
owners, the  incrcftBC  of  resident  Inbonrers  ib  BtiU  occasion- 
ally obstrocted,  by  preventing  cottages  from  being  boilt,  or 
by  pulling  down  those  which  cust ;  thus  rct^trnining  tho 
population  liable  to  beeonio  locally  chargeablt',  ivitliimt  any 
maturial  effect  on  population  genenilly,  tho  work  required 
in  those  parishes  being  pcrform&d  by  labourers  settled  else- 
where. TIic  nnrroiinding  districts  always  fcnl  themselvea 
much  aggrieved  by  this  practice,  against  which  they  cannot 
defend  themselves  by  similar  moans,  since  a  single  acre  of 
h«id  owned  by  any  one  who  does  not  enter  into  the  combi- 
nation, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt,  very  profitably 
to  himself,  by  covering  that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been  nnder  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on  the  parish  but  on  the 
whole  imion.*  If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which  for 
other  reasons  is  very  ilesirable,  it  will  remove  tho  small 
remnant  of  what  was  once  a  check  to  population :  the  valno 
of  which,  however,  from  the  narrow  limits  of  its  operation, 
must  now  be  con»dcrd  very  trifling. 


§  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  common  agricultnral 
labourer,  the  checks  to  population  may  almost  be  cousid- 
eretl  as  non-existent.  If  the  growlli  of  tlie  towns,  and  of 
the  capital  there  employed,  by  which  the  factory  operatives 
are  maintained  at  their  present  average  rote  of  wages  not- 
withstanding tlicir  rapirl  inrivase,  diti  not  also  absorb  a 
great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population, 
there  seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people 
why  they  should  not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  coudittun  as 
the  Irish  previous  to  lS4(t ;  nnd  if  the  market  for  our  maun* 
factnrea  should,  I  do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even  ceaso  to 
expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  reserved  for  ns.     With- 

*  An  Act  posicd  in  the  fivseton  of  IS6I,  (houf^  not  going  <iuiu  ibia  kngth, 
hu  the  cfToci:  lnteii(]«]  In  acsrlv  the  nine  degroc. 
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out  carrying  our  iuitk'i].i«tiuiiH  turwarJ  to  encli  a  caltiinity, 
which  the  gi-eat  and  };rowiii^  intelligence  of  tht*  tut'iury 
papiilfttion  woiild,  it  may  \io  liojied,  avert,  hy  an  adapta- 
tion of  their  habits  to  their  cii'ctimstatiecs ;  the  cxUtiiig  eim* 
dlliun  of  the  laWurerti  ol'  some  ol'  llic  most  exclusively  agri-^ 
cultural  counties,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire, 
iicdford&hin-,  Buckinghamshire,  is  suf&cieittly  painful  to 
coiiteitiplate.  The  luhuurt-nt  of  tlu^u  euuiitics,  with  lurge 
tUmilied,  Bud  eight  or  perhaps  nine  slullings  for  their  weekly 
wages  when  in  full  employment,  have  for  some  time 
one  of  the  btocTc  objects  of  popnlar  compassion  :  it  h  time"^ 
llmt  they  haJ  the  benetiL  aUu  of  bome  upj>hcatioii  uf  eou- 
uion  sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  ratlier  than  eommon  sense 
uanally  presides  over  the  diAcuaBion  of  thcie  subjects ;  and 
wliile  there  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  the  hardships  of 
the  poor,  and  o  ready  disposition  lu  mliuit  cluinis  in  them 
upon  the  good  offices  of  oiher  i>cii])le,  Lliero  in  an  uU  but 
universal  unwillingncae  to  face  the  i-eal  difficulty  of  their 
posilion,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions  which  nature- 
hm  made  indispensftble  to  the  improvement  of  their  physical 
lot  Discussiojis  on  the  eouditiou  uf  the  labourers,  lamcuta- 
tirjus  over  its  wrctclieduess,  deimnciatioiis  of  all  who  arc 
feupposed  tu  bo  indifferent  to  it.  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no  cmiiitry  and  lu  no  time 
of  the  world  bo  rife  as  in  the  present  generation  ;  but  there 
is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  totally  the  law  of  %vages,  or  to 
di&misfi  it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as  ''  liard-hcai'tcd 
Maltliusianisra  ;"  as  if  it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
Iiard-licartcd  to  tell  human  beings  tliat  tliey  may,  than  that 
they  may  nut,  call  into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  wlio 
are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  most  likely  to  be  depraved ; 
and  forgetting  that  the  conduct,  which  it  is  reckoned  so 
cruel  to  disappi-ove,  is  a  degrading  slavery  to  a  hrutc 
instinct  in  one  of  tlie  }>cr>ioiis  concerned,  and  most  cum- 
monly,  in,  the  other,  helpless  submission  to  a  revolting 
abuse  of  power. 
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So  long  as  mankind  rfiiiaiiiwl  in  a  semi-barbnrous  6tatc, 
witli  thu  iudoleace  and  the  Jew  wants  of  tho  sava<,'e,  it  proli- 
ably  wua  not  desirable  tlint  population  slioiiM  be  rtstruined ; 
the  pressure  of  [ih^fcii-iil  want  niav  have  been  a  necebsary 
fitimulu^,  in  tlml.  hta^'u  uf  the  human  miud,  to  the  exertion 
of  lubuur  and  in<;enuity  recjuired  fur  accomplishing  that 
gix'ategt  of  oil  ])ast  cliangts  in  Iiunian  tnodcj  of  existence, 
hy  which  industrial  lifo  attained  predominance  over  the 
hunting,  the  pastoral,  and  the  military  or  predatory  state, 
"Want,  in  that  ago  of  the  world,  Lad  its  uses,  as  even  hUvery 
had ;  and  there  may  be  t'oraws  of  tho  earth  where  thoM 
uses  are  not  yet  snpDi-pcdecl,  though  they  might  easily  he  so 
were  a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more  citiJized  communi- 
ties. But  in  Europe  the  time,  if  it  ever  c-xirtcd,  is  long 
past,  when  a  lii'e  of  privation  had  iha  smallest  tendency  to 
make  men  either  better  workmen  or  more  civilized  beings. 
It  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  evldeut,  that  if  tho  agricultural  lubuur 
ers  wero  better  oft",  th^y  would  both  work  uiure  ttUcit-ntly 
and  bo  better  citizens.  I  agk,  then,  is  it  true,  or  :iot,  that  if 
their  numbers  were  fewer  they  would  obtain  higher  wages  i 
ITiis  ia  the  question,^  and  no  other :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert 
attention  from  it,  by  attacking  any  incidental  pofiition  of 
Maltlius  or  feomc  other  writer,  and  pretending  that  to  refute 
that,  is  to  disprove  the  principle  of  populaliuu.  Some,  for 
instance,  have  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  a  passing  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Maltlnis.  liozarded  chiefly  by  way  of  iUiistm- 
tion,  that  the  increase  of  lood  niny  perhaps  bo  ari^unied  tu 
take  place  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  wliile  population  increases 
ill  a  geometrical :  wheu  every  caudid  reader  knows  that 
Mr.  Maltlius  laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt  to  give 
numericAl  precii^ion  to  things  which  du  uot  admit  of  it,  and 
every  pcraon  capable  of  reasoning  must  see  that  it  is  wholly 
superfluous  to  his  argument.  ()thei*s  have  ntlaehed  im- 
mense importance  to  n  coiTcclion  which  more  recent  politi- 
cal economists  have  made  iu  the  mere  language  of  the  earlier 
followers  of  Mr.  Multhus.  Several  writer*  had  said  that  it 
ia  tho  tendency  of  popuialion  to  i novate  Jot^r  than  the 
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means  of  eubsistence.  The  lOAgcrtion  wub  trne  in  the  sense 
iu  which  tlicy  lueanc  it,  namely  thui  population  would  in 
must  circumfitauces  iucreafie  fustcr  than  the  mu&ns  of  snb- 
Bistence,  if  it  wero  not  checked  eitlicr  b_v  inortnlity  or  by 
prudence.  Hut  inasmuch  as  thesu  cltecks  iw-t  with  nnwjual 
force  RE  tlifferent  times  and  pUcoA,  it  waa  poflsibto  to  inters 
pret  the  language  of  these  writers  ab  if  they  had  meant  that 
population  ia  usually  gaining  ground  upon  tulteistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  beeoniing  greater.  Under  tliis 
interpretation  of  their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  tho  rever-fO 
38  the  truth :  that  as  eivilization  advances,  the  prudential 
chcclt  tends  to  became  stronger,  and  population  to  slacken 
its  rate  of  increase,  relatively  to  subsistence;  and  tliat  it 
is  an  error  to  maintain  that  population,  in  any  improving 
community,  tends  to  inureaso  faster  than,  or  even  so  fast 
as,  suheislence.  The  word  tendency  is  here  need  in  a  totally 
dlflcrent  sense  from  that  of  the  writers  who  alUrmcd  tbo 
pi-opofiition  :  but  waving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not  al- 
lowed on  both  sides,  tliat  in  old  countries,  jMipulation  presses 
too  t'losely  upon  tho  raenns  of  sul>sistence  J  Ami  though 
its  pressure  dimimshes,  the  mnrc  the  ideas  and  habilB  of 
the  poorest  class  of  labourer  can  be  improved,  to  wliieh  it 
ia  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  always  some  tendency  in  a  pro- 
gressive country,  yet  biuee  that  leiidenfy  has  hitherto  been, 
and  still  is,  extremely  faint,  and  (to  descend  to  partietihirs) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to  Iho  AViltsbirc  labourers 
higher  wage^i  than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only  thing 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  is,  whether  that  is  a  snffl- 
cicnt  and  suitable  provision  for  a  labourer  'i  for  if  not,  popu- 
latiou  does,  as  an  existing  fact,  bear  too  ^reat  a  proportion 
to  the  wages  fund ;  and  whether  it  pressed  still  tiarder  or 
not  quite  so  hard  at  some  former  period,  is  jirnctically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  tho  ratio  is  an  improving  one, 
there  is  (he  better  hope  that  by  ])mper  aids  and  enoonmge- 
ments  it  may  be  made  to  improve  more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason,  that  the  ai^nment  on 
tins  subject  luvs  to  struggle ;  but  against  a  feeling  of  dislikc» 
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whicli  ■will  only  reconcile  itself  to  the  unwelonie  troth,  when 
every  device  is  exhausted  by  which  the  recognition  of  that 
truth  can  be  evaded.  It  ia  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  these  devices,  and  to  force 
every  position  which  is  takeu  up  by  the  enemies  of  the 
population  principle  in  thoir  determination  to  find  Bomc 
refuge  for  the  labourers,  some  plausible  means  of  improv- 
ing their  condition,  without  requiring  the  exercise,  either 
enforced  or  voluntary,,  of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater 
control  than  at  present  over  the  animal  power  of  multipli- 
cation.   This  will  be  the  object  of  the  nest  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF  POPl'LAR   REMEDlEir  FOR  LOW  ITaCES. 


§  1.  Tkr  eimplest  expedieot  whii-li  caii  bo  imagined 
for  kee[iiijg  tlic  wages  of  Jabuiu-  up  tu  the  dc^nible  jwint, 
would  be  tu  llx  thutn  l>y  law  :  luiil  this  in  virtunily  ihe  ob- 
ject aimed  nt  in  a  variety  of  plane  wliieli  }iavc  at  diUcrent 
times  been,  or  slill  arc,  current,  fiir  remodcUiiig  the  relation 
betWL'eu  labourers  aud  employtr*.  No  one  probably  ever 
Bw^estcd  tliot  wages  should  hi-  absolutely  fixed  ;  eince  the 
iurerosts  of  all  concerned,  often  require  that  they  should  be 
variable ;  but  some  have  prupostd  to  fix  a  miuiiiiuin  of 
wages,  k-aving  the  variations  above  that  point  to  be  adjusted 
by  competition.  Anolhcr  plan,  which  has  fnund  many  ad- 
votates  anunig  the  leaders  of  the  ojieratives,  i»  tlmt  coiiucils 
should  be  fonncd,  whicli  in  England  have  been  called  IocjU 
boattls  of  travle,  in  France  "conseilsde  i>nid'hnmmc6,"  and 
other  names;  consisliug  of  delegates  from  tlie  workpeople 
Hud  from  the  einpluyert>,  who,  ineeliiig  in  confeix-uce,  should 
agree  upon  a  rate  of  wn^**!  and  ])rouiiilgato  it  from  author- 
ity, to  be  binding  generally  on  employers  and  workmen  ; 
the  pronud  of  decision  being,  not  the  state  of  the  labonr- 
market,  but  natnrjil  equity ;  to  provide  that  the  workmen 
*.liall  have  itasw<AU  wagea,  and  the  capitalist  reasonable 

JTofitS. 

Others  again  (but  these  arc  rather  philanthrupisti>  inter- 
cfitiug  themscU'cs  for  tlu!  labouring  elasact-,  than  the  labour- 
ing pwipie  thuiuselvi's)  nre  j^hy  of  admitting  the  interferenco 
of  anihurity  in  eontract^  fur  btbonr:  ihfy  fear  that  If  latr 
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intervened,  it  would  intervene  insbly  aud  igiiorantly  ;  tlicy 
arc  eoiiviiiced  tliut  two  parties,  witli  opjwgitu  iuturests,  at- 
tempting  to  adjust  tliobc  iutui-e^ts  hy  uegoliattoii  titruitgh 
tlicir  repi-esL'Utalives  ou  priufiplt-a  of  eiiiiily,  wlieii  no  rule 
could  he  laid  down  to  dutcrmino  what  wo^  c<)uitat)ie,  would 
merely  exasperate  their  diflcrence*  instead  of  healing  them; 
but  what  it  ie>  ueelees  to  attempt  by  the  legal  sanction,  theec 
persons  desire  to  compass  by  thy  luoral.  Every  employer, 
thoy  tliiiik,  ought  to  give  tuffi'.'iciU  wogeis ;  aii<l  it'  he  docs  it 
not  willingly,  ehould  be  compollod  to  it  l>y  general  upiuiou; 
the  test  of  siiftieient  wag'cs  Ijeing  their  own  feoUiigs,  or  what 
tliey  suppose  to  be  those  of  the  public.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
tkir  repre^eutatiou  of  a  ccnbiderable  body  of  existing  opinion 
uU  the  tiubjuet. 

I  det-ire  to  conline  my  reuiarkti  to  the  prineiplu  involved 
Ml  all  thcijo  8Uggoetion»,  witliout  taking  into  account  prac- 
tical dillieuhiutt,  seriouH  as  the^  luimt  at  oni-o  be  seen  to  be. 
I  shall  suppose  tliat  by  one  or  other  of  these  connivances, 
wages  could  be  Vept  above  the  point  to  which  they  would 
be  brought  by  eonipetition.  Tliie  is  a»  nnich  a*  to  &ay, 
above  thu  higho&t  rate  which  can  be  affui-deU  by  tho  exist- 
ing capital  eousitileutly  witli  omployltig  nil  the  hibourere. 
For  it  iii  a  mistake  to  guppobc  tlint  competition  merely  keeps 
down  wages.  It  is  equally  the  ineaii*)  by  which  they  arc 
kept  np.  When  there  are  any  labourera  unemployed,  these, 
unle&s  maintained  by  charity,  become  competitors  for  hire, 
aud  wages  fall ;  hut  whun  all  who  were  out  of  work  have 
found  eniploymeni,  wages  will  not,  under  the  frce*it  sy^itein 
of  competition,  fall  Jower.  There  arc  atrangu  nutioim  afloat 
concerning  tho  natun;  of  competition.  Sonic  jieople  seem 
to  imagine  that  its  eftbet  is  s«:iniething  indefinite  ;  that  the 
competition  of  selk-ns  may  lower  prices,  and  the  competition 
of  labourers  may  lower  wages,  down  to  xero,  or  ik<me  un- 

Iamigiiable  minimum.  Notbiug  can  bo  more  unfounded. 
Goods  can  only  he  lowered  iu  price  by  comi>ctitioD,  to  the 
point  wliifh  calls  forth  buyers  sufficient  to  take  them  off; 
and  wagt«  can  only  be  lowered  by  competition  imtil  room 
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19  mode  to  admit  nil  the  InVmrars  to  a  Hharc  in  the  distri- 
bution of  tlie  wages-fund.  If  tlioy  foil  below  this  point,  a 
portion  of  cai'ital  would  reinaiii  iinomployed  for  wnnt  of 
laliourere ;  a  counter-competition  would  commence  oti  the 
side  of  capitalists,  and  wages  would  rise. 

Since,  tlieretbre,  the  rate  of  wages  which  resnltg  fivm 
competition  distributes  the  whole  wagcs-ftind  among  the 
whole  lalvnnrin^  population  ;  if  Inw  or  opinion  saceeecle  rn 
fixing  wages  above  this  ratCj  eomo  laboiirci's  are  kept  out 
of  emplojTnent ;  and  aa  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  philan- 
thropists that  tbefic  bhould  star\-e,  thev  numt  be  providedj 
far  by  a  forced  increase  of  the  wagcs-fimd  ;  by  a  compul- 
6ory  eaviug.  It  is  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
unlcsa  there  be  a  provision  that  work,  or  wapes  at  leasts 
found  for  all  who  apply  fur  it.  Tliis,  accordingly,  is  alway»1 
part  of  the  sclieme ;  and  ii  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  mora 
peo])le  than  would  approve  of  either  a  legal  or  a  moraji 
mininnini  of  wages.  Popular  eentiment  looks  upon  it  oft- 
llio  duty  of  the  rich,  or  of  tho  state,  to  find  cniployment 
for  all  the  poor.  If  the  morst  influence  of  opinion  does 
not  induce  the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consumption  enough 
to  BCt  all  the  poor  at  work  at  "reasonable  wages,"  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  incumbent  on  the  state  to  lay  on  ta-xes  for  the 
pni-posc,  either  by  local  rates  or  votes  of  public  money. 
Tlie  proportion  between  labour  and  the  wages-fund  w'ould 
thus  be  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  labmirerB,  not  by 
restriction  of  population,  but  by  an  increase  of  capital. 

§  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could  be  limited  to  the 
existing  generation  ;  if  notldng  more  were  ncecseory  than 
a  compulsory  accumulation,  feuffieient  to  provide  perma- 
nent employment  at  ample  wages  for  tlie  existing  numbers 
of  the  jieople ;  such  a  proposition  would  have  no  mure 
8trc[uiuus  supjKirter  than  myself.  Society  mainly  eonsieta 
of  tboBC  who  live  by  bodily  labour;  and  if  society,  that  is, 
if  the  labourers,  lend  their  ]iliy6ieal  force  to  jirotcct  indi- 
\'iiluaU  in  the  enjoyment  of  siiiwrfloitica,  tliey  are  entitled 
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to  do  60,  and  have  always  ilmii!  &o,  with  the  rebervution  of 
a  ]>owcr  to  ta\  tho&o  siipurtiuidca  for  jmi-poeca  of  piiMic 
utility  ;  among  which  |tur[>osi^  tho  Bnbsistcncc  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  foremost  Since  no  one  is  respoiutblc  for  having 
been  bom,  no  pecuniary  9acri6cc  is  too  great  to  be  made 
by  llioso  who  have  nuux  tliaii  ciioiigli,  tor  the  pnijiosc  of 
securing  enough  to  all  persons  already  in  existence. 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogulher,  when  those  who  have 
produced  uud  iu;cuniuluted  lire  ealied  upon  to  nligtain  from 
eonguming  until  they  have  given  food  and  clotliing,  not 
only  to  all  wlio  now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or  their 
descfindante  may  think  £t  to  call  into  existence.  SuuU  an 
obligation  aekuowlcdgtid  and  acted  n)>un,  wonid  biupenJ 
all  checks,  both  positive  and  ineventivo  ;  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  population  from  starting  forward  at  its 
i-npide^t  rate  ;  and  as  the  miturnl  increase  of  capital  would, 
at  the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before,  taxation,  to  make 
np  the  growing  deticiency,  mnst  advance  with  the  Bauie 
gigantic  fetridtfe.  The  attempt  would  of  course  be  made  to 
exact  labour  in  exeliango  for  support.  But  ex])erience  hoi 
bhown  thu  Bort  of  work  to  be  expcL-ted  from  recipients  of 
public  charity.  A\nion  the  pay  itt  not  given  for  the  sake  of 
tUu  work,  but  the  work  found  fur  the  sake  of  the  pay,  in- 
efficiency is  a  matter  of  certainty  :  to  c.\tra<!t  real  work 
front  day-labourers  without  the  power  of  dismissal,  is  only 
practicable  by  tlie  power  of  the  lash.  It  is  conceivable^ 
doubtlesfl,  tliat  this  objection  niiglit  be  got  over.  Tlie  fund 
raised  by  taxation  might  be  spread  over  the  labour  market 
generally,  as  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  supporters  of  the 
droit  au  travail  in  France;  without  giving  to  any  unem- 
ployed labourer  a  riglit  to  demand  support  in  a  particular 
place  or  from  a  particular  functionary.  The  power  of  dis- 
missal, as  regards  individual  labourers,  would  then  remain  ; 
tlie  government  only  undertaking  to  create  additional  em- 
ployment when  thero  was  a  delieieucy,  and  i-cfcrving,  like 
other  employers,  the  choice  of  its  own  workpeople.  But 
let  them  work  ever  so  efficiently,  the  increasiug  population 
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roiild  not,  as  we  have  ao  often  shown,  increaeo  the  prodnco 
proportio7ialIy  :  the  !>urpltig,  aftt-r  all  wen-  M,  wunld  bc*r 
A  !c>s  and  Il-ss  proportion  to  the  whole  produce  niid  to  the 
population  :  and  the  increase  of  people  going  on  in  u  con- 
stant ratio,  while  the  inrrcftsc  of  prwlncc  went  on  in  a  di- 
minishing ratio,  the  etirplns  would  in  time  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed ;  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  poor  wonid  cngroas 
the  whole  income  of  tlio  countrj-;  the  2>aver8  and  the  re- 
ceivers would  bo  melted  down  into  one  mass.  The  check 
to  population  either  bj  death  or  prudence,  eonld  not  then 
he  staved  off  any  longer,  but  must  come  into  operation 
snddfnly  and  at  once;  everything  which  places  mankind 
alwve  a  nest  of  ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having  periaheil 
in  the  interval. 

These  conscqucnets  have  been  so  often  and  so  cTeariy 
pointed  out  by  authors  of  reputation,  in  writings  known 
and  acceaeible,  that  ignorance  of  them  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cated persons  Is  no  longer  pardonable.  It  13  doubly  dis- 
creditable in  any  person  setting  np  fiw  a  pnblic  teacher  to 
ignore  these  considerations ;  to  dismi^  them  eilcntly,  w«I 
di^ns5  or  declaim  on  wages  and  jjoor-laws.,  not  as  if  these 
irgumentt  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not  exist, 

Evorj-  one  baa  a  right  to  live.  VTe  will  Euppoee  thia 
granted.  But  no  one  has  a  right  to  brinj;  creatures  into 
liitf,  to  bo  supported  by  other  people.  Whoever  moans  to 
eland  apou  the  first  of  thc«c  rights  must  renounce  all  pre- 
tentions to  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot  snpporr  even  himself 
uulcfis  others  help  hJm,  those  others  are  entitled  to  say  tbat 
they  do  not  al^o  undertake  the  support  of  any  offspring 
which  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to  summon  into  tl»e 
world.  Yet  tliere  are  abandonee  of  writers  and  public 
fpeakcrSf  including  many  of  most  ostentatious  prctcnuona 
to  high  feeling,  whose  vicwg  of  life  arc  so  truly  brutish,  that 
they  sec  liards^hip  in  preventing  paupers  from  breeding 
hereditar}-  paniK-rrf  in  the  workhouec  itself.  Posterity  will 
ono  day  ask  with  astonishment,  what  sort  of  people  it  conld 
be  among  whom  such  preachers  could  find  proselytes. 
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It  would  he  possible  for  Iho  state  to  guamntee  employ- 
inciit  ftt  ftiiipUi  wages  to  all  who  are  bom.  Bnt  it'  it  dow 
tliit?,  it  is  bejuiid  in  seir-protectioii,  and  fur  tlie  Bake  of  every 
piirpc)6c  (or  which  govammeiit  exists,  to  provide  that  no 
poison  shall  be  bom  ■without  its  consent.  If  The  ordinaiy 
ftn<l  spontaneona  motives  to  self-restraint  arc  reniovetJ,  others 
mwi  be  subfiti tilted.  Reetrictiona  tm  marriage,  at  least 
cqnivnlent  to  those  existin|;  in  bonie  of  the  Gt-niiaii  States, 
or  sovcro  penalties  on  tlioso  who  Lave  childrc^n  when  nnabic 
to  eupport  them,  would  then  be  indispensable.  Society  can 
feed  the  ncceasitous,  if  it  take^  their  multiplication  under 
its  control ;  or  (if  destitute  of  all  moral  fooling  for  tho 
wretched  offspring)  it  can  leave  the  last  to  their  dlecretion, 
abaudouiiig  the  first  to  their  own  care.  But  it  cannot  willi 
inii)nnity  take  the  feeding  upon  itself,  and  leavo  tiie  mulli- 

To  give  profusely  lo  tlie  people,  whether  under  (he  numo 
of  charity  or  of  employment,  without  placinif  them  under 
6Hch  influences  that  pnid(?ntial  motives  shall  act  i>owerl'uIly 
upon  them,  is  to  lavish  llie  means  of  bencfiling  maukiud, 
without  attaining  the  object,  Ia'AVC  Iho  people  in  a  hitu- 
fltion  in  which  their  condition  nmnifratly  depends  upon 
their  numbers,  and  the  greatest  permanent  benefit.  Tuay  Im 
derived  from  any  saeriticc  made  to  improve  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  present  generation,  and  raise,  by  that 
means,  the  habits  of  thvir  children.  But  remove  the  r^u- 
Jntioii  of  their  wages  from  their  own  control ;  guamnteo  to 
tliem  a  certain  payment,  either  by  law,  or  by  the  feeding 
of  the  coniinimity  ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort  that  you  can 
give  them  will  make  either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  own  self-ryslraint  as  the  proper  means  for  preserv- 
ing them  in  tlmt  rtate.  You  will  only  make  them  indig- 
nantly elttim  the  continuance  of  your  guarantee,  to  tbem- 
eelvea  and  their  full  complement  of  po*<Bible  jiosterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  liuvc  altogelher  con- 
demned the  English  poor-law,  and  any  sj'stem  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  when  uncombincd  with  systematic 
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Ic^l  precantiona  agflinst  over-popnhition.  Tlio  famous  Act 
of  tlie  43'^  of  ElizftbelU  undertuok,  on  the  part  of  tlie  public, 
to  provide  work  and  wagm  fur  vW  the  destitute  ablc-l>odied: 
and  there  ia  Uttle  duubt  that  if  the  intuit  of  that  Act  had 
been  fully  caiTiud  out,  and  no  iiicane  liail  bL-eti  adopted  by 
tlio  adiitinitiinitorB  of  relief  to  iiuutrulixc  its  uatunil  teodeii- 
ciee,  llie  poor-rate  would  by  lliid  time  Lave  absorbed  tbe 
n'liole  net  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coiiiitrj*. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  tlicrcforc,  tliat  Mr,  Maltlms  and 
othere  should  at  fii-ot  have  concluded  agaiu&t  all  poor-laws 
whatevLT.  It  requu-td  niuuh  experience  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  different  modes  of  poor-law  niantigcnicnt,  to 
give  aaaurance  tliat  tlie  admission  of  an  ab&olutc  right  to 
be  supported  at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could  exist  in  law 
and  in  fact,  without  fatally  relaxuig  the  springs  of  iiuiuatry 
and  the  refetraints  of  prudence.  This,  Lowover,  was  fiilly 
substantiated,  by  tim  invuBtigalions  of  the  original  Poor- 
Ijaw  CommiBsioncrs.  Hostile  aa  tlicy  ara  unjustly  accused, 
of  being  to  the  principle  of  legal  relief,  they  are  the 
who  fully  proved  the  eonijjatibiUty  of  any  Poor  Law,  in 
wliich  a  riglit  to  relief  was  rtcogniijcd,  with  the  pennaiient 
iutei'csts  of  the  labouring  clafe*  and  of  pOAtcrity.  By  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  cfperliueutally  ascertained  in  parishes  scat- 
tered throughout  Kngland,  it  was  shown  that  the  guarantee 
of  support  covdd  be  freed  from  its  injurioaia  effects  upon  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  peoplo,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accompanied  with  conditions 
which  tliey  disliked,  consi^tinp  of  some  rcsti-aints  on  their 
freedom,  and  tlio  privation  of  same  indulgences.  Under 
this  proviflo,  it  may  be  regarded  as  irrevocably  establishc 
that  the  fate  of  no  member  of  the  eommuutty  needs  bol 
abandoned  to  chance ;  tliat  society  can  and  therefore  ought 
to  ensure  every  individunl  belonging  to  it  against  the  ex- 
treme of  want ;  that  the  t«>ndition  even  of  those  who  are 
nnable  to  find  their  own  support,  needs  not  be  one  of  pliysi- 
cal  suffering,  or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of  rcBtrJctod  indul* 
gcnce,  and  onforcd  rigidity  of  diecipline.    Tliis  is  surely 
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wmctliinj;  gained  for  hiimaiiily,  iinpurtaiit  in  itself,  aiid 
Estill  more  go  a«  a  step  to  sometliing  l)i;yoiii] ;  nnd  humaiiity 
hftft  no  worst!  enoiuics  tlmii  tlionc  who  lend  thcmselres, 
either  knowingly  or  ■unintentionally,  to  bring  odinm  on  this 
Inw,  or  on  the  i^rincipleii  in  which  it  originattKl. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  rc^dato  wages,  and 
pro^*idu  artitiL>ially  that  alt  who  arc  willing  to  work  ehall 
receive  on  adequate;  price  fur  thuir  labuiir,  we  have  to  con- 
sider another  cla-ss  of  jiopnlar  remedies,  whicli  do  not  pro- 
fess to  intt^rfere  with  frieedom  of  contract ;  which  leave 
wages  to  he  t).\ed  by  the  competition  of  the  luurkBt,  hut, 
when  they  are  coiieidered  insiilHeient,  endeavour  by  some 
KuTifiidiary  re^iiin*e  to  make  up  to  the  labourers  for  the  iii- 
finOlciency.  Of  this  nature  was  the  expedient  resorted  to 
by  pariali  authorities,  during  thirty  or  forty  years  previous 
to  1S.14,  generally  known  as  the  Allowance  System.  Tliis 
was  first  introduced,  when,  through  a  gucceteion  of  bad  8ca- 
asd  eonscquout  high  prices  of  food,  the  wages  of  labour 
had  become  inadequate  to  atford  to  the  families  of  tbo  agri- 
cultural laboui-ere  the  aiuount  of  support  to  whieh  they  liad 
been  aeeustomed.  Scntiuients  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  inculcated  in  high  quarters,  that  people  oaght 
not  to  be  allowe<l  to  snffer  fi>r  having  enriched  their  coun- 
try with  a  mullittide  of  inhabitant*,  induced  the  mogifctrates 
of  the  rural  districts  to  commence  giving  pariBh  relief  to 
pcTtionfi  already  iu  private  cuijiloyment :  and  when  the 
practice  had  once  been  sanctiuntnl,  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  fiiririers,  whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the  sup- 
port of  tlieir  labourers  upon  the  other  inhabitant*  of  the 
parish,  k-J  to  a  gn^al  and  rapid  exleusion  of  it.  The  pnn- 
ciplu  of  this  sclicmo  being  avowedly  thnt  of  adapting  the 
means  of  every  family  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natural 
consequeucti  that  more  should  be  given  to  tlie  married  than 
to  Iho  single,  and  to  those  who  had  large  faniiliea  than  to 
those  who  had  not :  iu  fact,  an  allowance  was  usually  granted 
for  every  child.  So  direct  and  positive  an  encouragement 
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to  [lopiiliitioii  U  not,  however.  in&t?[iftral)In,lrom  the  ecbemo  : 
tlic  aliuwuiu'u  iu  aid  uf  wagfs  might  be  a  fixctl  thing,  given 
to  ull  InlKiurura  lUikc,  and  iis  this  w  the  luost  oUjcctionabIc 
form  whuh  the  systom  can  absiimc,we  wUI  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Bupposition. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  merely  another  mode  of  fixing 
a  mmiiiiiuu  of  wages ;  no  otherwise  differing  from  the  di- 
rect mode,  than  in  allowinj^  tlie  employer  to  buy  the  hiboitr 
at  its  market  price,  the  diflTLTeiice  being  made  up  to  the 
labourer  from  a  pubUe  fund.  The  one  kind  of  paarantec 
is  opun  to  all  tlic  objections  which  have  been  (irge<l  against 
the  other.  It  p^niises  to  the  labourers  that  they  thall  all 
liavo  a  certain  amount  of  wagL*,  however  immcroua  they 
may  be  :  and  removed,  therefore,  alike  thu  i»ositive  and  tlK* 
pmdeiitial  ubBtacIcs  to  an  unlimited  im-reafee.  But  IjewJea 
the  objections  common  to  all  attempts  to  rt^ulate  wage* 
without  regiilaliiig  popnialion,  the  allowance  system  bns  :\ 
l>ecuUar  absurdity  of  it»*  own.  Tliiu  is,  that  it  iuevitably 
takes  from  wages  with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to  tlicm  "with 
the  olhcr.  There  is  a  rate  of  wjigcs,  citlier  tlio  lowoet  on 
which  the  people  can.  or  ilie  lowest  on  which  thuy  will  con- 
sent, to  live.  Wo  will  suppose  this  to  Ihj  seven  Bhilliugs 
a-wcck.  Slioekc<l  at  the  wrctehedneaa  of  this  pittaiiei%  tlie 
parieb  authorities  humanely  make  it  np  to  ten.  But  the 
labourer  are  accustomed  to  sev-eii,  and  though  they  would 
gladly  have  more,  will  live  on  that  (as  the  fact  pi-oves) 
ratln-r  ihan  rcstraiu  the  instinct  of  niultipllcition.  Their 
habits  will  not  be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving  them 
pariah  pay.  Receiving  three  Bhillinga  from  iho  parish,  they 
will  bo  as  well  off  as  before  thouj^h  they  r^hould  iiicrcaae 
guffieieiitly  to  bring  <Iowii  wnift-'fi  tti  four  shillings.  Tlicy 
will  accordingly  people  down  to  that  point ;  or  perhaps, 
without  waiting  for  an  increase  of  numWrs,  there  are  uu- 
employcd  lal>onrerft  enough  in  theworkhouiw  to  produce  the 
effeet  at  once.  It  ia  well  known  tlial  the  alluw^ancc  fiyeteni 
did  pracrieally  operate  in  the  mode  describeil,  and  that 
under  its  influence  wages  sank  U>  a  lower  rate  than  lu 
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ecn  known  in  Kiiglnnd  before.  During  tlie  last  ccntiirv. 
iindiT  fl  rftther  rigu]  ndmini.striition  i<t'  the  poor-laws,  popu- 
Ifttion  inrreaswl  elowly,  nnd  ngi'i cultural  wngcs  were  con- 
siderably above  tile  Btarvntion  point,  ruder  tlie  iiIloM-uice 
eysterii  iLe  people  iucrcased  so  fast,  and  wages  sunk  so  low, 
that  witb  wages  aiul  allowance  together,  families  were  worse 
oft'tliiiii  tbey  bad  been  before  wiili  wages  alone.  Wbcn  the 
lubourur  depends  solely  on  wtigcs,  there  is  fl  virtual  niirii- 
mnwi.  If  wages  fall  below  the  lowciit  rate  which  will  eiiriblc 
tbc  population  to  be  kept  up,  depopulation  at  least  rertores 
tlicm  to  that  lowei-t  mtc.  Hut  if  the  deficiency  i«  to  bo 
niiidc  up  by  a  forced  contribution  from  nil  who  li are  any- 
thing to  give,  wages  nmy  fall  below  starvatton  ]>oiut ;  they 
may  fall  almost  to  zero.  Tliis  Wcplorflble  Bvatcni,  worse 
tlinn  nny  other  forni  of  i>oor-Ifl,w  abuse  yet  invented,  ina*- 

ncli  ns  it  pauperizes  not  merely  the  unemployetl  part  of 
the  population  but  ihe  wholt,  bus  now  been  aboliiihed,  and 
of  this  one  ubu&c  lit  leuitt  it  inuy  be  euid  that  nobody  pro- 
fesses to  wi-ih  fur  itfi  revival. 


g  4.     But  while  this  is  (it  ia  to  be  hoped)  exploded,  there 
U  another  mode  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still  highly 
popular;  a  inotlo  greatly  preferable,  morally  and  Bocially, 
to  parish  allowance,  but  tending,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  a  very 
similar  ccononiicnl  ns^iilt :  I  mean  the  mach-boutsted  Allot- 
ment System.     This,  too,  is  a  conlrivam-e  to  eompunsato 
,be  lalMjurcr  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  waires,  by  giving 
im  soniething  else  iw  a  Hippleiiient  to  them:  but  instead 
if  having  them  made  np  from  (he  poor-rate,  ho  is  enable*!  to 
akc  tbein  up  fm-  himself,  by  ronling  a  finiall  pie(ro  of 
round,  which  he  cullivatea  like  a  (garden  by  t^pade  laltour, 
ising  iwtatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  home  consmuii- 
tion,  witb  perhnjis  some  additional  qimntity  for  pjiIc.     If  he 
hire*  the  ground  ready  manured  he  sfimetimcs  pays  for  it 
at  as  liigb  a  rate  as  eight  poimds  an  acre  :  but  getting  iiid 
own  labour  and  that  of  hiii  family  for  nothing,  he  Is  able  U> 
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gain  Bcvcrfll  jioundd  by  it  even  at  so  liigli  a  rent.*  The 
patrons  of  thu  syhIcul  nialcc  it  a  gi-cat  puint  lli&t  the  allot- 
ment shoU  be  in  aid  of  wages,  nml  nut  n.  Rubstituto  for  Ihera ; 
that  il  shall  not  be  fluch  as  a  labourer  can  live  on,  but  only 
sufficient  to  occupy  thu  spare  homis  and  daye  ol*  «  nian  in 
tolerably  regular  agricultural  employment,  ■with  assistance 
from  his  wife  aud  children.  Tliey  usually  limit  the  extent 
of  B  tdngle  allotment  to  a  quarter,  or  Bomethiiig  between  n 
quarter  and  half  au  acre.  If  it  exceeds  thiB,  without  biHng 
enongh  to  occupy  him  entirely,  it  will  make  him,  they  aay, 
a  bad  and  uncertain  workman,  for  hire :  if  it  U  sufficient 
to  take  him  entirely  out  uf  the  ctae^s  of  hired  labourers,  and 
to  become  his  m\t:  nicanE  of  subgietencc,  it  will  moke  him 
an  Irish  cottier:  for  which  assertion,  at  the  enornioufi  rentn 
usually  demanded,  there  is  some  fomidation.  But  in  their 
precautions  against  cottierism,  these  well-meaning  persons 
do  not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  they  patronize  is  nol  a 
cottier  s}-fiteni,  it  is,  in  essentials,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  system  of  conacre. 

Tlicrc  is  no  doubt  a  material  diiFcrcnce  between  eking 
out  inftufficiont  M-ages  by  a  fund  ratted  by  ta.xation,  and 
doing  the  same  thing  by  means  which  make  n  clear  addi- 
tion to  the  groiS  produce  of  the  country.  Tlierc  is  also  a 
difference  between  helping  a  labourer  by  means  of  his  own 
industry,  and  subsidizing  hiui  in  a  mode  which  tends  to 
make  him  careless  and  idle.  On  both  these  points,  allot- 
ments have  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  parish  allow- 
ances. But  in  their  cfl'cct  on  wages  and  population,  I  eee 
no  reason  why  the  two  plans  should  substantially  diflw. 
All  subsidies  in  aid  of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do  with 
less  remuneration,  and  therefore  nitimatcly  bring  down 
the  price  of  labour  by  the  full  amonnt,  unless  a  change  be 
wrought  in  the  ideas  and  requlru^ments  of  the  labouring 
class ;  an  alteration  in  the  reLativo  value  which  they  set 
upon  the  gratification  of  their  instincts,  and  upon  tlie  In- 

*  i^e  the  ltv)(icn<M>  on  the  nibject  of  AllolinmM,  collected  by  Uic  Comim^ 
doners  o(  l'o<ir  haw  I>Dr)iiifT. 
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crease  of  thi'ir  coiiifurts  ami  the  comforts  of  thoM;  connected 
with  them.  That  any  such  t-liiiiigc  in  their  eharacler  should 
be  produced  by  the  iillolinent  syAlein,  apjiears  to  me  u  thing 
not  to  be  expected.  The  poescssioii  of  land,  wc  ore  eomo- 
tiiiifs  told,  renders  the  labourer  provident.  Property  in 
laud  doea  so ;  or  what  i»  ecjiiivalcnt  to  property,  occupa- 
tion on  tixc<l  terms  and  on  a  periuaneiit  temire.  Cat  mere 
hiring  from  year  to  year  was  never  found  to  have  any  such 
effect.  Did  puaaeeBion  of  land  render  the  Irishman  provi- 
dent? Testimonies,  it  is  true,  abound,  and  I  do  not  seek 
to  discredit  them,  of  the  beneficial  change  prodnced  in  the 
eondtict  and  eondiliuu  of  lubuurur^,  by  receiving  allotments. 
Such  ail  cfiect  is  to  be  expected  while  Ihoe-e  who  hold  them 
art;  a  tmall  nunihcr ;  a  privileged  clnss,  having  a  status 
above  tlio  coniinon  tcvcl,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  lose. 
They  ai-e  also,  no  doubt,  almoat  always,  originally  a  select 
clflSii,  composed  of  the  most  favourable  spoeiinens  of  the 
labouring  people :  which,  however,  U  attended  with  the 
incouveiiionco  that  the  persons  to  whom  tlio  system  faeiU- 
tatee  marrying  and  having  children,  arc  precisely  thuee  wlio 
would  ollicrwiee  be  the  most  likely  tn  practise  prudential 
restraint.  As  affecting  the  general  condition  of  tlie  labour- 
ing class,  the  sclu^mc,  as  it  sccma  to  mc,  must  be  cither 
nugatory  or  mischievous.  If  only  a  few  labourers  have 
allotments,  they  arc  naturally  those  who  could  do  best  witb- 
ont  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to  the  class :  while,  if  tlie 
system  were  general,  and  every  or  almost  evcrj*  labourer 
had  an  allotment,  I  believe  the  effect  would  be  ranch  the 
same  as  when  eycry  or  almost  every  labonrer  had  an  allow- 
fluce  in  aid  of  wages.  I  tliink  tliere  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Allotmcut  instead  of 
the  Allowance  system  had  been  generally  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  etiuiilly  liavu  broken  down  the  practical  re- 
straints un  population  which  at  llmt  time  <]ifl  really  exist; 
I  population  would  have  started  forward  exactly  as  in  fact  it 
did  ;  and  in  twenty  years,  wages  pins  the  allotment  would 
have  been,  as  wages  pins  the  allowance  actually  were,  no 
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more  than  equal  to  the  former  wages  withont  anr  allotment. 
The  onlv  diderence  in  lavonr  of  allotments  would  have  been, 
that  thev  make  the  peuj>Ie  grow  their  own  poor-ratcs. 

I  am  at  the  same  tiiue  quite  readv  to  allow,  that  in  some 
circamstancc?.  the  poscecsion  of  buid  at  a  fair  rent,  cr-en 
without  ownership,  bv  the  generality  of  labourers  for  hire, 
operates  as  a  cause  nut  of  low.  but  of  high  w^es.  This, 
however,  ii  when  their  land  rvnder;  them,  to  the  extent  of 
aetcal  neceseazief.  independent  of  the  maricct  for  labour. 
There  is  the  grt-atest  ditference  Ijetween  the  position  of 
l^oj^Ie  who  live  by  wagtrs.  with  land  as  an  extra  resoaree, 
aad  of  pe-i'ple  who  can.  in  ease  of  nece&sity.  =uh=ist  entirely 
on  their  lar-i.  ai.J  only  work  for  hire  to  add  to  their  eom- 
f.-rti,  T\"age=  £.ro  likely  ro  be  hish  where  none  are  compel- 
led Vy  nevesdty  to  sell  their  laltocr.  ~  Pe»?ple  who  have  at 
Lt^-me  s-jnie  kind  vf  pn^perty  l-j  apply  their  labour  to.  will 
Eo:  ieU  iLeir  lab'>ur  f-jr  wages  that  do  cot  aff(»d  tliem  a 
l-ttter  diet  than  po'.a:t»^  and  rcaize.  altl^ough  in  saving  for 
tLtziselves.  they  uiay  live  very  ii^m-h  ---n  y->:atoes  and  maize. 
We  art  •:  ften  surf-nKd  :n  trave'.liiig  0:1  the  Continent,  to 
l.eir  of  ::.  ra:e  'A  day's  wa^vs  vcTy  Li^x  e'>n*:derins  the 
a'.-.-^-Ut'  >=•  and  cbeapz.e3S  -:■:  :->-L  It  is  want  of  ibe  n<rces- 
s::y  or  :::?j:ia::'->n  :■,•  taie  work,  thsi  makes  day-lsbour 
s.tir':-^.  ar.d.  c->::s:dt-rizg  the  f  rl'_-e  of  pM-visioss-  dear,  in  many 
i^r:s  vfti-e  CoL^tinri.:.  wLere  pp^r^rty  :::  land  is  widely  dif- 
fiiiei  ^ziu-j-zs  :'-e  pcv-f'ie."*  Tht;rv  are  parts  of  the  Conti- 
ntz:  where,  even  -if  the  izJiabitiiits  •, :  the  towr^s.  searcely 
•.•I.-J  seenis  :■:■  t«e  esc!u=;vely  d^jei^'ieT;:  -'.-n  Lis  extensible  cm- 
j  ".■;-yz:er.: :  ani  nKhin;:  else  ca^  exr-air.  ie  high  price  they 
vut  01.  their  services,  acJ  the  carelessness  they  ev£:?c£?  as  to 
■^':--r:h-.-r  :"-vy  are  cinT^oyt:-:  it  s'.L     B:it  ti.e  ere-^T  wonM  be 

is'::ei  -ec*se:rr  ■,:"  s^-'-llzg  their  Is'i-i^ir  f:'r  Ti^^es  in  an  over- 
stxi^'i  tnirset.  i-eir  .it.^  wc--:!.^  iier,  nerely  ena'.-le  them 
t>  ciist  vn  sr:al".vr  tjtij^.-?,  ir.i  t:  vi-irry  tl--ir  r^Tjltiplii-ariMn 
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80  niiK'li  ibe  fiirtlitT  bolbre  rcacliliig  the  point  below  wliich 
tliev  eilber  could  not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  effect  of  aJli>tniettt*,  I 
see  MO  argument  wliieli  can  be  opposed,  but  that  cmpioywl 
hy  3fr.  Thoriitoii,*  with  wtiom  on  Ibis  subject  I  aui  at  ittsne. 
Ills  defcnRO  of  allotiueuta  is  gmunded  ou  the  genera!  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  only  the  veiy  poor  who  multiply  without  re- 
gard to  conwquenct'S,  and  that  if  the  comtition  of  the  exist- 
ing generation  could  be  greatly  improved,  wliich  he  thinlcs 
might  be  dune  Ity  the  atlotment  eysltiui,  their  euccesaors 
would  grow  u])  with  an  increuBcd  standard  of  reqiiireincnts, 
and  wouhl  not  have  fiiinilies  until  thi;y  could  keep  them  in 
QS  mucli  comfort  ns  that  in  which  tliey  bad  boen  brought  up 
tliom-sclvcs.  I  agree  in  ne.  much  of  this  ai^nncnt  as  goes  to 
prove  that  a  eudden  and  very  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  puor,  bits  always,  through  its  elfect  un  their 
habits  of  life,  a  chance  of  becoming  permanent.  What  hap- 
jwned  at  the  time  of  the  Krenr-li  llcvolution  in  an  example. 
Hut  I  cannot  think  tliat  the  addition  of  a  quarter  *tr  even 
half  ati  acre  to  every  laboui'er's  cottage,  and  that  tuo  at  a 
rack  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wagi-a  which  would  be 
neceawiry  to  absorb  the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
laliour)  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  comforts  of  the 
family  fur  a  ^-ueration  to  come,  as  t"  raise  up  fium  cbiUl- 
hood  a  labouriuifr  pupuhition  with  a  really  higher  peruianent 
standard  of  ]-cc]ui  rem  cuts  and  habits.  So  small  a  portion  of 
land  could  only  be  made  a  permanent  benefit,  by  huldina; 
out  encouragements  to  acquire  by  industry  and  saving,  the 
means  of  buying  it  outright :  a  perniiwion  wliieh,  if  exten- 
sively made  use  of,  would  Ik;  a  kind  of  education  in  foi-e- 
thought  and  fi'ugality  to  tho  cntiro  cla^e,  the  cffoctR  of  wJiieh 
miglit  not  CL-adc  with  the  occasion.  The  benefit  would  liow- 
Gver  ariae,  not  from  what  was  given  them,  but  fruin  wliat 
they  were  stimulated  to  acqnire. 

Ko  rcmedioa  for  low  wagea  have  the  smallest  chance  of 
being  efScat;ious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the 
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minds  and  luUts  of  die  people.  'While  the^are  unaffected, 
■Djr  ccmfariTaiice,  even  if  BuuuewTitl,  fur  temporarilj  impraT- 
iDg  the  cmidition  of  die  vtry  poor,  would  but  let  &lip  (he 
reins  by  whidi  popnlatum  was  previuttslj  rurbeil ;  and 
could  onlj,  therefocc^  OMitmne  to  prorliire  its  eifiN^t.  if,  hy 
the  whip  and  spor  of  taxatk»i,  capital  ware  eom|iclled  to 
fidlow  at  an  eqnaUjr  aoedcnled  pace.  Bni  this  process 
conM  not  poaoUj  cootinve  for  knt^r  ti-^ther,  and  whencrer 
it  sb^ped,  it  wonld  leave  die  ct^imtr^v  with  an  increaaed 
nnmber  oi  Ute  poorest  dass,  and  a  diniiiiialied  proportion  of 
all  ezc^  the  ponest,  or,  if  it  ocHitinned  long  enough,  with 
none  at  alL  For  "  to  dus  ooa^lexion  must  eume  at  last " 
all  toeial  arrangements,  which  renioro  the  natural  checks  to 
populaticHi  without  Babstitotiiig  any  otUere. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


THB  REMEDIES  FOR  LOW  WAGES  KritTHER  COSi^IDERED. 


§  1.  By  what  means,  then,  ia  poverty  to  be  contcmled 
against  ?  How  ia  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  he  rtmedied ! 
It"  the  expedients  tisnally  rtconimended  tor  tlie  purpose  are 
not  adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thou{j;lit  of  ^  Is  tUo 
problem  iiicnpablu  of  solution  t  Can  politieul  economy  do 
nothing;,  but  only  object  to  everything,  and  demonstrflte 
iliat  nolliin^  ean  bo  duno  i 

If  t!ii8  were  so,  piilitical  economy  might  have  a  needful, 
but  would  have  a  melancholy,  and  a  thankla^s  task.  If  tho 
bulk  of  tJie  human  raee  arc  always  to  remain  as  at  present, 
slaves  to  toil  in  whieh  they  /tave  no  ititerest,  and  therefuru 
Jisel  no  interest — dnui^ng  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  neeee3a^ei^,  and  with  all  tlie  iiitellet-tiial  and 
moral  deficioneies  whieh  that  implies — without  rei«ourco8 
titlipr  in  mind  or  feelings— untaught,  for  tlicy  cannot  be 
better  taught  tluin  fed ;  sclfifth,  for  nil  their  thoughts  nro 
required  for  tliemsulvus ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as 
citizens  and  members  of  eociety,  and  with  a  gcuse  of  injuu- 
ticc  rankling  in  their  minds,  equally  for  what  they  have  not, 
and  for  what  others  have  ;  I  know  not  what  there  is  which 
should  make  a  person  with  any  capacity  of  reason,  concern 
himself  about  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  There 
would  be  no  wigdom  for  any  one  but  in  extj-acting  trom  life, 
with  Epicurean  indiifercnee.  as  much  personal  witipfaction 
to  himself  and  Ihot^u  with  whom  he  ByinpHthisec;,  as  it  can 
yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
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bustle  of  go-nallcd  civilizcKl  cxigtciicc  roll  1)j  unheeded.  But 
tbere  is  no  groimti  for  siicli  a  view  of  liuman  nHiiirs.  Pov- 
erty, like  most  soeJal  evil*,  exists  liecauBc  men  follow  tlieir 
brute  instiucU  without  <lue  consideration.  But  society  is 
potisiblf!,  precisely  bcoaiiso  man  is  not  necee^arilr  a  bnitt'. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  it*  aspects  19  a  struggle  against 
the  animal  instincts.  Over  some  ovciv  of  the  strongest  of 
them,  it  bai>  shown  it»t;lf  ea{>ah1o  of  acquiring  abnn  Junt  con- 
tri^l.  It  Ims  artificiatized  large  portions  of  mankind  to  such 
aa  extent,  that  of  many  of  their  most  natural  InelinatioQii 
they  have  ncareely  n  vestige  or  a  ri.'inembranft'  left.  If  it 
has  uot  brought  the  iustiuet  of  ]>opuiation  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  never 
seriously  tried.  "What  efforts  it  has  made,  have  mostly  been 
ill  the  contrary  direction.  Keligiou,  nioi-allty,  aiid  state*- 
nmushi[>  have  vied  M'ith  one  another  in  ineitementii  to  mar* 
riage,  and  to  the  multiplieation  nf  the  Bjuicies^  so  it  bo  bnl 
in  wedlock.  Religion  has  nor  even  yet  discontinued  it6 
encouragements.  The  Koman  Crttliolic  elergy  (of  any  otiier 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  no  other  have  any 
considerable  inflncncc  over  the  poorer  classei?)  everywhere 
think  it  their  dnty  to  promote  marriage,  in  vrder  to  prevent 
foniiealioii.  Tlicre  is  still  iu  many  minds  a  strong  religions 
prejudiee  against  the  true  doctrine.  The  rich,  providecl  the 
consequences  do  not  touch  tlicinsclveB,  tliiuk  it  impugns  tlio 
wisdom  of  Providence  to  suppose  that  misery  can  rcfinlt 
from  tlie  operalion  of  a  natural  propensity  :  the  i>oor  think 
that  "  God  never  sends  mouths  but  lie  liends  meat.''  Ko 
one  would  gues^  from  the  language  of  either,  that  man  hail 
any  voice  or  elioieo  in  llic  Tuattcr.  So  conii>lctc  is  the  con- 
fusion, of  ideas  vn  thu  whole  subject ;  owing  iu  a  great 
degree  to  the  mystery  in  wluch  it  is  shrouded  by  a  Bpunons 
delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and  wr<»ng  shouhl  be  niis- 
mcasnred  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  suhjeols  most  mo- 
mentous to  human  welfare,  ratlicr  than  that  the  subject 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  dison*sed.  People  are  little 
aware  uf  the  cost  to  raaukind  of  this  senipuloeity  of  s|>eech. 
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The  ditieaees  of  eociety  caii^  no  more  than  corporal  moladirs, 
he  prevented  or  eurwl  without  being  spoken  nboiit  in  plain 
language.  All  experience  showH  that  the  nia^  of  mankind 
never  judge  of  moral  questions  for  themselves,  never  see 
anything  to  be  right  or  wrong  until  they  have  been  I're- 
qucntly  told  it;  and  who  lelU  them  that  they  have  any 
duties  in  llic  matter  in  question,  while  they  keep  witliin 
raatrimonia)  limits?  AVho  meets  with  the  smallest  eon- 
denmation,  or  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with  sympathy 
and  benc^'olencc,  for  any  amount  of  evil  which  he  may  have 
brt>ugbt  upon  himself  and  those  dqK-ndent  on  him,  by  this 
Bpecie*  of  incontinence  ?  Wliile  a  man  who  is  intemperate 
in  drink,  is  diEcountcnauecd  and  despised  by  ull  who  prot'ettB 
to  be  moral  people,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  n>a<le  use 
of  in  a])pt'aU  to  the  benevolent,  that  the  applicant  has  a 
large  family  and  i:*  unable  to  maintain  them.* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on  this  great  depart- 
ment of  hmnan  duty  should  pufdnee  uncoiiBci oneness  of 
moml  obligutions,  when  it  produces  oblivion  of  physical 
facts.  That  it  is  posaible  to  delay  marriage,  nnd  to  live  in 
ftbstlncnre  wliilc  unniarricd,  niofit  iieojdc  nre  willing  to 
allow  ;  but  when  per^jna  arc  once  mnrrieii,  the  idea,  in  this 
country,  never  scoma  to  enter  anyone's  mind  that  having  or 
not  having  a  fixmily,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall  consist, 
38  amenable  to  their  own  control.  One  would  imagine  that 
children  were  rainwl  down  upon  marriuJ  peojjle,  direct 
from  heaven,  without  their  being  ait  or  part  in  the  matter ; 
that  it  WHS  really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it,  God's 
will,  and  not  their  own,  which  decided  the  numbers  of  their 
offspring.  Let  us  see  what  is  a  Continental  philoeopher's 
opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man  among  the  moat  Iwnevolcnt 
of  his  time,  and  the  ha^ipiuc^s  of  whose  married  life  has  been 
celcbrnled. 


*  LiUle  impmranenC  nn  Iw  expcebnl  in  mundity  until  ibc  producinjt  lai|;c 
runlUea  ii>  Tejpurleil  wiitt  th»  ibidp  Iwling*  u  dmnkmnM  or  any  otlirr  phrnical 
«XO0W.  But  «)tilu  Oil'  uilubK'nu'y  antt  clerjjy  uv  ror«moiit  to  net  Ihe  vxaiufili; 
of  thi»  kind  q(  iiiwi'tinpim'.  wlut  am  be  np9ct«<i]  Irvto  tUc  jxtpr* 
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"  Lorsqne  <les  invju^'s  (!an;fei-ciix,''  bbjb  Sismondi,*  "  nal 
8ont  point  accrcditcfi,  lor.^u'uiic  morale  cnritrairc  il  iios  rmia ' 
devoirs  cnvers  les  nntrca  ct  snrtout  cnvcrs  Ics  creatures  qui 
nous  doiveat  la  vio,  nVst  point  oiieeignee  au  nora  de  I'auto- 
rito  )a  plus  sacrt'e,  aucuii  hoiiiinu  t-a^c  no  sti  iiiaiie  avant  do 
sc  tmuvcr  dans  uno  condition  qui  lui  donnu  un  moycn  aseoTQ 
de  vivre ;  aucun  jicre  dc  fauiillc  ij'a  plus  d'cnfaiis  qu'il  n'en 
peut  conveiiablement  ^-levtr.  Ce  dernier  coinpto  ii  bon  droit 
quo  603  enfniis  devront  so  contcnter  du  sort  dans  lequci  il  a 
v^CQ  ;  aossi  doit-il  dcpircr  que  la  gi'ncration  naisi-antc  rqjrfi- 
sente  exaetcmcnt  ccllc  qui  s'en  va ;  qu'uQ  fils  ot  une  fiUe 
arrives  ii  I'ligu  miljile  rtmplafent  son  piJre  et  ea  mc-re  ;  (ino 
lc8  cnTans  do  sea  enfant  lu  remplaccnt  i\  Bon  tour  avec  sa 
feuinie;  que  sa  iillo  trouve  djuw  iinc  auti-emaison  preeiaefj 
meiit  le  sort  qu'il  doiiiiuta  A  la  lillc  d'lino  autre  inaison  dana 
la  sicnne,  et  que  le  revcnu  qui  suftisait  atix  pei-cs  suffisc  aux 
cnfans."  In  a  eountrv  incre-a.sing  in  weallli,  sometliiug 
more  than  tliis  \t^onld  bo  admi&isil>le,  but  tliat  is  a  ijuestion 
of  dL>lail,  not  of  principle.  "  line  iuia  que  ccLtu  fumille  c&t 
formde,  la  justice  ct  riiumnnitd  cxij^nt  qu'il  t.'impf»so  la 
mC:mo  fiontraintc  :l  laqnellc  se  fiouniettcnt  les  cclibataires.^ 
Lorsqu'on  voit  ccnibieii  est  petit,  en  tout  pays,  le  nombrc  d( 
cnlans  naturclii,  on  doit  reconnaftre  que  ccttc  contraitite 
euffisamment  efficace.  Dans  un  pavfi  oh  U  population  do 
pent  pas  b'accroitre,  ou  du  moins  daii6  Icq^uel  sou  progrSe 
doit  etru  si  lent  qu'il  soit  il  peine  perceptible,  quand  il  n*y  a 
point  de  ]jlaces  nouvelles  pour  de  iiouveanx  etablisfiemenl 
un  pi-re  qui  n  huit  enfans  doit  compter,  nu  que  ivix  de 
enfant  monrront  en  has  fige,  on  que  trois  de  sea  contein] 
rains  et  trois  de  ees  conteniporatncs,  et  dam  la  generation 
fiuivante,  trois  de  bes  ^U  et  tivls  de  gee  fiUcs  ne  se  mai-icront. 
paa  a  cause  de  liii." 

g  9.  Those  who  think  it  hopelees  that  tlie  labouring 
classes  should  be  induced  to  practise  a  suflit-ieiit  degree  of  | 
prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  tlieir  ramilieK,  bccanE« 

•  .V«>iH«ii(t.c  PriMcipr*,  Uv.  vil,  cb.  5, 
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tliey  have  hitherto  stupt  lihort  of  that  point,  show  an  inabil- 
ity to  estimate  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action. 
Nuthiug  mure  would  proliably  be  necessary  to  Bocure  that 
result,  than  an  opinion  generally  dilfubed  that  it  was  desir* 
able.  As  a  moral  principle,  sueli  an  opinion  baa  never  yet 
extijtcd  in  any  country :  it  is  curious  tbat  it  does  not  so  exist 
in  countries  in  vliich,  from  the  spontaneous  operation  of 
individual  forethought,  population  u,  ooinpiiralively  speak- 
ing, eftieiently  repressed.  What  is  practised  afi  prudence, 
16  Etill  not  rcco<rnizcd  aa  duty;  tlio  talkorw  and  writers  are 
mostly  on  llie  other  side,  even  in  France,  wbero  a  senti- 
mental hori-or  of  Malthus  is  almost  aa  rife  as  in  this  country. 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned,  bcsidcfl  the  moderji  date  of 
the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having  yet  gained,  possession  of  the 
general  niiiKl.  Its  trutb  lia»,  in  bomu  respects,  been  its 
detriment.  One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  except 
among  the  poor  tlicinselvos  (for  whosic  prejudices  on  t\m 
subject  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting),  there  has  ever 
yet  been,  in  any  class  of  society,  a  sincei'e  and  earnest  dcaire 
that  wages  should  bo  high.  There  lia.-i  been  plenty  of  desire  to 
keep  down  the  poor-rate;  but,  that  done,  people  have  been 
veiy  willing  that  the  working  classes  bhould  he  ill  off.  Near- 
ly all  who  arc  not  labourers  themselves,  arc  employers  of  la- 
bour, and  are  not  sorry  to  get  tlie  commodity  eheap.  It  is  n 
I'ict,  that  even  Boards  of  Guardians,  wh<i  are  supposed  to  be 
officia!  apostles  of  anti-popnlation  doctrines,  will  seldom  henr 
patiently  of  anything  which  they  are  jjleased  to  designate  06 
J^althn&iani^m.  Boards  of  Guardians  in  rural  districte,  prin- 
ciijalty  cons-ifit  of  fanners,  and  farmers,  it  is  well  known,  in 
general  dit>like  even  allotments^  as  nniliing  the  labourers  "  too 
independent."  From  the  gentry,  wlio  arc  in  less  immediate 
contact  and  collision  of  interest  with  the  labonnjrs,  better 
thing*  might  be  expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England  arc  usu- 
ally charitable.  lint  chantablu  people  have  human  infirmi- 
ties, and  would,  very  often,  l»o  fee<?retly  not  a  little  dissatisfied 
if  no  one  needed  tJicir  charity  :  it  is  from  them  one  oftencst 
licara  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has  decreed  there  ehall 
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always  be  poor.  Wlion  ono  adtU  to  this,  tliat  nearly  every 
pertwri  wiiu  has  liad  in  Iiiin  any  iiolive  spring  of  cxorlJon  for 
a  Euciul  object,  liOs  had  »>tiio  I'avoiirite  rt'tbrm  t4)  ofiect  which 
Ik-  tlmiiglit  the  ftdmission  of  tliis  j^reat  princijile  woiilil 
throw  into  the  shade ;  has  ha<l  com  laws  to  repciil,  or  taxa- 
tion to  reduce,  or  small  notes  to  issne,  or  the  charter  to 
carry,  ur  tlic  churi-h  to  revive  vr  aboliali,  or  the  aristocracy 
to  pull  down,  and  looked  upon  tven'  oue  as  an  enemy  who 
thought  anrlbing  important  except  Iiiti  object ;  it  is  Ecurcely 
wonderful  that  biiice  the  jKipulation  doutriiic  was  first  pro- 
niulfj^atcd,  nifie-teiitlis  of  the  talk  has  always  been  aj^uiubt  it, 
and  the  remaining  tenth  only  audible  at  intorA-aU;  and  that 
it  has  not  yet  penetrated  far  among  those  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  die  leaat  willing  recipients  of  it,  the  labourers 
themselves. 

Cut  let  OB  try  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  tbc  idea 
became  general  among  tlio  labouring  class,  that  the  fomi)e- 
tition  of  too  great  nimibors  was  the  principal  cause  of  thcii* 
}>overty;  so  that  every  labourer  looked  (with  Sismondi) 
upon  every  other  who  had  more  than,  the  iiuniber  of  clii!* 
dii-u  whieh  the  circuuLstances  of  boeicty  allowed  to  each,  as 
doing  him  a  wrong — n-s  filling  up  the  place  which  he  was 
entitled  to  share.  Any  one  wlu)  mipposcs  that  this  Rtnio  of 
opinion  would  not  have  a  great  effect  on  conduct,  must  bo 
profoundly  ignorant  of  human  natnn; ;  can  never  have  con- 
&idercd  how  large  a  portion  of  the  motives  which  induce  tlie 
generality  of  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  own  interest^  ia 
derived  from  i-egard  for  oijitiinn — from  the  e.\j>ectation  of 
being  dieliked  or  despieed  for  not  doing  it.  In  the  particu- 
lar eiise  in  question,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  my  that  over- 
indulgence is  as  much  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  opinion  as 
by  the  mere  animal  propensity ;  finec  opinion  untveiwally, 
and  especially  among  the  luo^t  uneducated  classce,  ha^  con- 
nected ideas  of  spirit  and  power  with  the  strength  of  Iho  in- 
stinct, and  of  inferiority  with  itfi  moderation  or  absence ;  • 
perversion  of  ecntiment  eau&od  by  its  being  the  means,  ancL 
the  stamp,  of  a  domiuion  exennided  over  other  human  beings*^ 
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The  effort  would  be  great  ul'  merely  romovmg  tliia  factitious 
sttmnlua;  and  wheu  onec  opinion  Bliatl  liavc  turned  itselt' 
into  an  adverse  direction,  a  rcvululiun  will  buoii  lake  {iliicu 
iu  this  dfimrtiiieiit  of  human  t-oudiict.  We  are  often  told 
that  thii  luost  thorough  perecption  of  the  depondcnce  of 
wages  on  population  will  not  intliioncc  the  conduct  of  a 
labouring  man,  bccau^  it  is  not  the  children  he  him&elf  can 
have  that  will  pix»duce  any  effect  in  generally  depressing 
the  labour  market.  True,  and  it  is  also  tntc,  that  one  sol- 
dier's nmning  away  will  not  lo&c  the  battto;  accordingly  it 
ifi  not  that  consideration  ivhieh  keeps  each  soldier  in  bia 
rank  :  it  is  the  dis<rrHce  which  naturally  and  inevitably  at- 
tends on  conduct  by  any  one  individual,  which  if  puri^ucd 
by  a  majority,  everybody  can  see  wouM  be  fatal.  3Ien  are 
«bldoiti  fuund  to  brave  the  general  opinion  of  their  elase,  un- 
leiis  supported  either  by  some  principle  higher  than  regard 
for  opinion,  or  by  some  strong  body  of  opinion  elsewhere. 

It  inn^t  be  borne  in  mind  aluo,  that  the  opinion  here  in 
question,  as  soon  as  it  attained  any  prevalence,  wonld  have 
powerful  anxiliaries  in  the  grcnt  majority  of  women.  It  ia 
never  by  the  choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too  mimer- 
0U8 ;  on  her  devolves  (along  with  all  the  physical  i^nfleriug  and 
at  least  a  full  ^lmr^  'A'  the  privations)  the  whole  of  the  intol- 
erable donieatio  dmdgcry  rcsolting  from  the  excetss.  To  be 
i-elieved  iVoni  it.  would  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  multitudefl 
of  women  who  now  never  venture  to  ui^  -such  n  claim,  but 
who  would  urge  it,  if  supported  by  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
community.  Among  the  barbarisms  which  law  and  morals 
have  not  yet  ccuscd  to  t^iinetion,  the  most  disgusting  snrely 
is,  that  any  hniiHin  being  should  be  permitted  to  consider 
himself  as  having  a  rigfd  to  the  pcreon  of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally  established  among 
the  labouring  class  that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regula- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  families,  the  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  of  tlie  body  would  conform  to  the  prescription, 
and  only  those  wonld  exempt  themselves  from  it,  who  were 
in  the  babit  of  making  light  of  soeial  obligations  generally  ; 
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and  tliero  would  bo  then  an  crident  justification  for  convcit- 
iug  thu  iuor.il  oblittation  against  bniiging  children  into  tho 
world  who  are  n  burthen  to  the  couipiunity,  into  a  legal 
Olio ;  jufit  ai*  ill  many  t»ther  casps  of  the  jirogress  of  opiuiou, 
the  law  elide  by  euturcing  a^.iliist  recalMtrant  tuiuoritica, 
obligations  which  to  be  useful  must  be  j^noral,  and  whlclif 
fmni  n  scnsw  of  their  utility,  a  largo  nuLJority  have  volan- 
tarily  consented  to  take  upon  tht'iiiaeWcs.  Tliero  would  be 
no  need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions,  if  women  were  ad- 
mitted, as  on  all  other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest  title 
to  be,  to  the  gamo  rights  of  citizenship  with  men.  I-et  tliem 
cease  to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  physical  function  as 
tlieir  means  of  living  and  their  source  of  iuflucnee,  and  they 
would  have  for  tiic  first  lime  an  equal  voice  with  men  in 
whftt  concerns  that  function :  and  of  all  the  iinprtwenicnts 
in  reserve  for  niaiikJud  M'liich  it  is  now  po8t»ible  to  foresee, 
nouu  niig^ht  be  expected  to  be  so  fertile  as  tills  in  almoft 
every  kind  of  moral  and  wjcial  benefit. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance  Ihero  is  that  opinions 
and  feelingft,  grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence  of 
wages  on  population,  will  arise  among  the  labouring  classes; 
and  by  vhat  means  sach  opinions  and  feelings  can  be  called 
forth.  Before  couMdoriiig  the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  sub- 
ject, H  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  bo  ready, 
without  consideration,  to  pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
timt  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  miidu  to  tlieiie  two 
questions,  the  industrial  system  iirevailing  in  this  country, 
and  ivganiwl  by  many  writers  as  the  nephifi  ultra  of  c!\-ili- 
zation — the  dependence  of  the  whole  labonn'ng  class  of  the 
comniuuilj'  on  the  wages  of  hired  labour,  i»  iiTevocal>ly  con- 
demned. Tlio  qiiealjon  we  ai"e  coutiidcriug  is,  whether,  of 
this  btate  of  things,  ovcr-populatton  and  a  degraded  condi- 
tion of  tlio  Ifiiiouring  class  are  tlie  inevitable  eonsetiuoneo. 
If  a  ]>rudcnt  regulation  of  population  be  not  toco  nei  I  able 
with  the  system  of  liired  labour,  the  system  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical  Ktatcsmansbip  should  be 
(by  whatever  arrangements  of  jiroperty,  and  uUeratiuas  iu 
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the  modes  of  appljing  industiy),  to  hrln^  the  labourini; 
people  under  tlio  iiiHuonce  of  slronf3;iT  nnd  more  ohrimi^ 
inducements  to  thin  Icind  of  pnidonce,  thnn  the  rchitioii  of 
Workmen  and  employora  can  aflbrd. 

But  there  exists  no  sucli  incoiiipatihility.  The  canscs 
of  poverty  arc  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  pi>ptilation 
of  hired  lubuurers,  aa  they  are  to  one  of  proprietors,  or  as 
they  would  bo  to  a  socialist  comrannity.  Tliey  are,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  mysterions.  Tlie  dependence  of  wages  on 
the  mimbcr  of  the  competitors  for  employment,  is  so  far 
from  bard  of  comprehension,  or  niuntelligtbld  to  tlio  labour- 
ing clashes,  that  by  great  bodies  of  tUein  it  is  already  rceog- 
nizi.>d  and  Iiabitnally  acted  on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades 
Unions :  every  successful  combination  to  keep  «p  wag&s 
owes  its  success  to  contrivnnccB  for  restricting  the  number 
of  the  competitors ;  all  fikillL'd  trades  are  anxious  to  keep 
down  their  own  nombers,  and  many  impose,  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  ns  a  condition  upon  employers,  that  they  shall  not 
take  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  apprentices.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  ^eat  dilTercnce  between  limiting  their  mnn- 
bers  by  excluding  other  people,  nnd  doing  the  same  tiling 
by  n  restraint  imposed  on  themselves :  but  tho  ono  as  mnch 
as  the  other  shows  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  between 
their  nnmbcrs  and  their  remnnoration.  The  principle  is 
understood  in  its  application  to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  tho  general  mass  uf  employment.  For  this  tliere  are 
serernl  reasons :  first,  tho  operation  of  causes  is  more  euaily 
and  distinctly  seen  in  the  more  circumscribed  field:  swnnJ- 
ly,  skilled  artizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class  than  ordinary 
manual  labourers  ;  and  the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing 
in  review  their  gc-neral  condition  as  a  trade,  keeps  up  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  collective  interests :  thirdly  aud 
lastly,  they  are  the  nioEst  provident,  becanee  tboy  are  the 
best  off,  nnd  hare  tho  must  to  preserve.  Wlmt,  however, 
is  clearly  perceived  nnd  admitted  in  parlicnlar  inBtanccs,  it 
cannot  be  hopeless  to  sec  understood  nnd  acknowledged  ns 
a  general  truth.  Its  recognition,  at  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
VOL.  I. — 30 
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thing  whicU  JuuBt  necessarily  and  imiuydiatuly  conic  to  pasB) 
when  the  minds  of  tiie  labouring  clasacs  become  capable  of 
tJtkUig  any  ratioiiid  view  of  their  own  a^QiegaXe  condition. 
Of  this  the  great  majority  of  them  have  untU  now  been  in- 
cftjiablc,  either  from  the  imcnltivated  Btote  of  thcjr  intttU- 
geiiL-e,  or  from  poverty,  which  Icaring  tlicm  neither  the  fear 
of  worse,  nor  the  amdlest  hope  of  better,  makes  them  care- 
less of  tlic  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  withont  thought 
for  the  future. 


§  3.  For  the  purpose  therefore  of  altering  the  habits  of 
the  labouring  people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action^ 
directed  aimultaneously  upon  their  intelligence  and  their 
poverty.  An  eficctive  national  education  of  the  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  is  the  first  thing  needful :  and,  coin- 
ddently  with  thiB,  a  systtm  of  mett8XLrc«  which  shall  (.as  the 
licvolation  did  in  France)  extiDguish  extreme  poverty  for 
one  whole  generation. 

This  is  nut  the  place  for  diecussiug,  even  in  the  mort 
general  manner,  cither  tho  ]>rinciples  or  the  macbinci-y  of 
national  education.    Hut  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opinion  on 
tho  Buhjoct  iii  advancing,  and  that  an  education  of  nicr« 
woi-da  would  not  now  be  deemed  sufHcicnt,  slow  as  our 
progress  is  towards  providing  anytliing  better  even  for  the 
cluscfl  to  whom  society  professes  to  give  the  very  best  edu- 
cation it  can  devise.    Without  entering  into  disputable 
points,  it  may  bo  asserted  without  scmple,  that  the  niin  of 
all  intellectual  training  for  tlic  ma^a  of  the  people,  bhouM  he 
to  cultivate  common  sense ;  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a 
sound  practical  judgment  of  tho  cJrcumfitancca  by  wluch 
they  ai-o  eorrounded.    Whatever,  in  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment, can  be  superadded  to  this,  is  chiei]y  oruamcntnl ; 
while  this  i.s  ilio  indi?pcnBahIe  groundwork  on  which  edu- 
cation must  rest.    Let  this  object  be  acknowledged  and  kept 
in  view  as  the  thing  to  be  first  aimed  at,  and  there  will  bo 
little  difticnlty  in  deciding  either  what  to  teach,  or  iu  what 
manner  to  teach  it. 
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All  education  iliraclcd  to  dififusQ  good  sodbc  among  thu 
iplc,  with  sudi  knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  to 
Igc  of  tlie  ti;ndcncic8  of  their  actions,  would  be  cer- 
tiun,  even  without  any  dirct^t  inculcation,  to  raiso  up  a 
public  opinion  by  which  intemperance  and  improri- 
deiicu  of  every  kind  would  be  held  discreditable,  and  tho 
improvidence  which  orerstock»  the  labour  market  would 
,^0  severely  (.■ondemnc^I,  as  an  oScncc  against  the  common 
weal.  But  though  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  state  of  opinion^ 
Buppoaing  it  formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  pcipulation 
witliin  proper  limits,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  ;  ret,  for 
the  formation  of  the  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to  trust  to 
education  alone.  Education  is  i]Ot  compatible  with  extreme 
poverty.  It  is  impossiblo  cllectually  to  tench  an  indigent 
popnlation.  And  it  is  difiicalt  to  moke  thoso  feel  the  value 
of  comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or  those  approciate  ilio 
wrctehedncsa  of  a  precarious  subdistcncc,  who  have  been 
made  reckless  by  always  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Indi- 
viduals often  struggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of  ease ;  but 
the  utmost  that  can  be  cxiicctcd  from  a  whole  people  is  to 
maintain  themselves  In  it;  and  tmproveniL-nt  in  the  habits 
and  reipiirements  of  the  mass  of  unskilled  day-labourers  will 
bo  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  menus  can  be  contrived  of 
raising  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  eunifort,  and 
maintaining  them  in  it  until  a  new  generation  grows  up.        ^ 

Towards  effecting  this  object  tlicre  arc  two  resources 
lavailablo,  without  wrong  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the 
iabilitics  of  mischief  attendant  on  vohnitary  or  legal  char- 
ity, and  not  only  without  weakening,  but  on  the  contrary 
Btrengthening,  every  incentive  to  industry,  and  every  mo- 
tive to  forctliought. 


§  4.  Tlie  first  is,  a  great  national  measure  of  coloniza- 
tion. I  mean,  a  grant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to  remove 
at  once,  and  e-stahlish  in  the  colonics,  a  considerable  fraction 
of  the  youthful  agricultiu'al  population.  By  giving  the 
preferenee,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  proposes,  to  young  couples,  or 
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ivliun  tliCBo  cnniiot  be  obluiiied,  to  familioii  with  cbildren 
uearly  grown  uji,  the  expenditure  would  be  made  to  go  the 
farthest  nossiMe  towartls  nccoiiipJishing  the  end,  while  the 
colonies  would  be  sapplicd  with  the  greatest  nraount  of 
wliat  10  there  in  deficiency  uiid  here  in  bU]>erfluity,  present 
and  prospcftive  labour.  It  has  been  shown  by  others,  and 
the  grounds  of  the  opinion  will  bo  exhibited  in  a  subaequcnt 
part  of  the  present  work,  that  colonization  on  an  adequate 
scale  might  bo  &o  conducted  as  to  cost  the  country  nothing, 
or  nothing  that  would  not  be  certainly  repaid  ;  and  that  the 
funds  required,  even  by  way  of  advance,  would  not  be  tirawn 
from  the  capital  employed  Ju  raaiutaining  labour,  but  from 
that  sm-pUis  which  cannot  find  onipluyment  at  such  profit  as 
constitutca  on  adequate  remuneration  for  the  abalincnce  of 
the  po86Ci=sor,  and  which  is  therefore  eent  abroad  for  invest- 
ment, or  wasted  at  home  in  reckleaa  speculations.  That 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  country  which  is  liabttually  in- 
effective  for  any  pni-poac  of  benefit  to  the  labouring  claea, 
would  bear  any  draught  whicli  it  could  be  necessary  to 
make  on  it  for  the  amount  of  emigration  which  is  here  in 
view. 

TliOygeeond  rc6ourco  wouhl  be,  to  devote  all  common 
land,^rcaf\er  brought  into  cuhivatiou,  to  raising  a  class  of 
proprietors.    It  has  long  enough  been  the  practice  to 
ike  these  Innda  from  pnblic  nae,  for  the  niL-re  ]JUj-po6C  of 
adding  to  the  domains  of  tho  rich.    It  is  time  that  what  i» 
left  of  tlicm  should  be  retained  as  an  estate  sacred  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.     Tlic  machinery  for  administering  it 
already  exists,  having  been  created  by  the  General  Inclosure 
Act.    Whrtt  I  would  propose  (tliough,  I  confer,  with  small 
hope  of  itfi  being  soon  adoj>t«d}  is,  that  in  all  ftiture^ascs  in 
which  common  land  is  permitted  to  bo  enclosed,  sncH  poK 
tion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned  as  is  sufficient' to  cotih- 
pensate  the  owners  of  manorial  or  common  rights,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  dindcd  Into  sections  of  £ve  acrea 
or  thereabouts,  to  be  conferred  in  aljsolute  property  on  in- 
dividuals of  the  labouiing  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
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bring  tbcra  into  cullivalioii  hy  Uioir  own  lftl)Oiir.    The 

preference  Bhoiild  be  given  to  euch  labourers,  and  tlicre  arc 
many  of  thcin,  as  liad  Raved  enough  to  maintain  thcni  nnijl 
their  first  crop  was  got  in,  or  whose  character  was  such  as 
to  induce  some  responsible  person  to  advance  to  them  the 
requisite  amoiuit  on  tliuir  [icrsonal  security.  The  tuole,  the 
manure,  and  la  eonie  cases  Llio  subEtistencc  aleo  might  be  enp- 
plicd  by  the  parisli,  or  by  the  state ;  interest  for  the  ad- 
vance^  at  the  ralo  yielded  by  the  public  funds,  being  laid  on 
&i  a  perpetual  quitrent,  with  power  to  the  peasant  to  rcilcem 
it  at  any  time  for  a  moderate  number  of  years  purchase. 
Theee  little  landed  estates  might,  if  it  were  thought  nccca- 
sary,  bo  made  indivisible  by  law;  though,  if  the  jilan 
worked  in  tho  uiaiuier  des^igncd,  I  should  nut  apprehend  any 
olijecl  ion  able  degree  of  sub-division.  In  caso  of  intestaey, 
and  in  default  of  amicable  arranfrcment  among  tlie  heirs, 
they  might  he  bought  by  government  at  their  value,  and 
i-cgranted  to  some  other  labourer  who  could  give  security  lor 
the  price.  The  desire  to  poRsesa  one  of  these  small  proper- 
ties would  probably  become,  as  on  the  Continent,  an  induce- 
ment to  prudence  and  economy  pen'ading  the  whole  labour- 
ing population  ;  and  lliat  great  desideratum  among  a  people 
of  hired  labourers  would  Lc  provided,  an  intermediate  elase 
between  them  an<l  their  employers;  nfTording  them  the 
double  advantage,  of  an  object  for  tlieir  hopes,  and,  ae,  there 
would  be  good  reason  to  anticipate,  an  CKampte  f<ir  their 
imitatioD. 

It  would,  however,  be  cf  little  avail  that  either  or  botli 
of  tlieec  measures  of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on  such 
a  scale,  as  would  euablo  tlio  whole  body  of  hired  labourers 
remaining  ou  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely  employment,  but 
a  large  addition  to  the  present  wages — such  an  addition  as 
would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring  up  their  children  in  a 
d^jeo  of  comfort  and  independence  to  which  they  have 
iiilherto  been  slrangers.  "When  the  object  is  to  raise  the 
permanent  couditiou  of  a  people,  small  means  do  not  merely 
produce  small  effects,  they  produce  uo  eflect  at  all.    Uale» 
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contort  can  be  made  as  habitnal  to  a  whole  generation  as 
indigence  is  now,  nothing  is  accompUsbed ;  and  feeble 
half-measures  do  but  fritter  awaj  resources,  far  better  re- 
served until  the  improvement  of  public  opinion  andof  edn- 
cation  shall  raise  up  politicians  who  will  not  think  that 
merely  because  a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of  states- 
manship is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

^TITB  DIPFEUENCES  0¥  WAGES  IS  DIFFEBEXT 

3.  Is  treating  of  wages,  wc  have  liitherto  confined 
ourselves  to  the  causes  which  operate  on  them  generally, 
and  m  mane  ;  the  laws  which  govern  tho  remuneration  of 
ordinary  or  average  labour :  without  rofereuco  to  th«  exist- 
ence of  dificrcnt  kinds  ut'  work  whidi  arc  habltunlly  paid  at; 
different  rates,  depending  in  eonio  degree  on  different  laws. 
We  will  now  take  into  consideration  tliesc  differences,  and 
exomind  in  what  manner  they  affect  or  arc  affected  by  tho 
conditBioDa  akcady  establielied. 

A  well-known  and  very  popular  chapter  of  Adara  Smith* 
eontairfs  the  best  exposition  yet  given  of  this  portion  of  tho 
Biibject.  I  cannot  indeed  think  his  treatment  bo  conipleto 
and  exhaustive  as  it  has  sometimes  hecn  considered  ;  bnt  as 
far  as  tt  goes,  liis  analysis  is  tolerably  euccessful. 

Tho  differences,  ho  says,  arise  partly  from  tho  policy  of 
Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty,  and 
partly  "from  certain  circnntRtaneoH  in  the  cmplo^Tnenta 
themselvcfs  which  cither  really,  or  at  least  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  make  np  for  a  small  pecraiiaiy  gain  in  some, 
and  counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others."  Tliesc  cii*cum- 
slauccs  ho  consi<Ier9  to  be :  "  First,  tho  ngrccableness  or  dJs- 
agrecablencss  of  tlio  employments  thenisel vos ;  secondly,  the 
easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  dlfficnlty  anil  expenso  of  learn- 
ing them  ;  thirdly,  tho  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  cmploy- 
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ment  in  them ;  fourthly,  llic  swa!l  or  great  tnist  wUic-U  innst 
he  reposed  iu  tUoso  who  cxcririeo  iJiem;  and  fiftUly,  the 
probability  or  improbalitlity  of  siiccut*  in  them." 

Several  of  these  point*  he  has  very  ajj>iousIy  iUust  rated : 
though  hia  examples  are  soinctiiKcs  drawn  from  a  state  of 
faets  now  no  longer  existing.  "Tlie  ■wages  of  labour  varj* 
wilb  ihe  caso  or  hardship,  the  cleanlinei-s  or  dirlinet^s,  the 
lionourablctujss  or  (lishonourablencsa  of  the  employment. 
TJing,  in  most  places,  take  the  year  round,  a  jotinic\Tnan 
tailor  earns  les«  ihau  a  journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is 
much  easier."  Thinga  have  ranch  altered,  as  to  a  weaver's 
renmneratioH,  BJnco  Adam  Smith's  time;  and  the  artizau 
whoso  work  was  more  diflicuU  than  that  of  a  tailor,  can 
never,  I  think,  have  been  the  common  weaver.  '*  A  jour- 
neyman weaver  cams  le?s  than  a  jonrnoj'raan  Broitli.  His 
Arork  is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much  cleanlier.''  A 
more  probable  explanation  is,  tlnit  it  requires  less  bodily 
strength,  "  A  jourauyman  blaL-kcniilh,  though  an  artificer, 
seldom  earns  t>o  umeli  iu  twelve  hours  as  n  collier,  who  is 
only  ft  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  so 
dirty,  is  less  dangerous,  and  it*  carnal  on  in  daylight,  and 
above  ground.  Honour  rasJiea  a  great  part  of  the  reward 
of  all  honourable  profcwion.^.  In  point  of  pecuniaiy  gain, 
all  things  considered,"  thoir  recompense  is,  in  his  opinion, 
l>cIow  the  average.  "Disgrace  has  the  contrary  effect. 
The  trade  of  a  butcher  ia  a  brntal  and  an  odious  business; 
but  it  is  ill  most  placed  more  prolitable  tliaii  the  greater 
part  of  common  traJes.  The  most  dctcetahlc  of  all  em- 
pioynicnlj^,  that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  worii  done,  bL'tter  paid  than  nny  eouunon 
trade  wliatover." 

One  of  the  eanscs  which  make  hand-loom  weavers  ding 
to  their  occupation  in  spite  of  the  scanty  rem  alteration  which 
it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be  a  [)ccaliar  attractiveness,  arising 
from  the  freedom  of  action  which  it  allows  to  the  workman. 
"He  can  play  or  idle."  says  a  recent  authorily,*  '*  as  lucUng 
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or  inclination  lead  liim  ;  rise  earlv  or  latf,  apply  liiinself 
assiduously  or  carelessly,  as  be  itlca^s,  and  work  up  at  uuy 
time,  Ijy  increased  exertion,  lionrs  pi-eTJouely  wicrificed  to 
inLlul<runeo  or  rucreatioii.  There  h  ecarc-ely  anolluT  eoiuU- 
tion  of  any  portion  of  o;ir  working  population  thus  frte  Imm 
external  control.  The  factory  operative  is  not  only  mulcted 
of  lits  wages  (or  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  oecniTence,  dis- 
charged nltogetlier  from  his  employment.  The  bricklayer, 
the  cnrpcntcr,  the  painter,  the  joiner,  tLe  stonemason^  the 
outdoor  labourer,  liavc  cacli  their  apjwintcd  daily  hoiu*a  of 
labour,  a  (lisregavd  uf  which  wouhl  lead  to  the  same  rvsult." 
Accorilingly,  *'  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his  loom  while  it 
•will  enable  him  to  exist,  however  miserably ;  and  many, 
induced  temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned  to  it  again, 
when  work  wiis  to  be  had." 

*'  Employment  is  ninch  more  constant,"  continues  Adam 
Smiih,  "  in  (ioine  triiJes  than  in  others.  In  the  greater  part 
of  uuinufaetnreri,  a  joumeyniau  may  bo  pretty  sun  of  em- 
ployment almost  every  day  in  the  year  that  lie  is  able  to 
work "  (the  interruptions  of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspen&iou  of  demand,  or  Irom 
a  uomniercial  criiiis,  niuet  be  excepted),  "  A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  tlio  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  frost 
nor  in  fonl  weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
de})eud9  upon  the  occasional  calls  of  his  ciislomera.  He  is 
liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  frequently  without  any.  "What 
he  cams,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  imiat  not  only 
maintain  liiiu  while  ho  is  idle,  but  make  him  some  coutpcii- 
eation  for  those  anxious  and  desponding  moments  which 
the  tliought  of  so  precarious  a  aituatiun  must  somL'tiuies 
occasion.  Wlicn  the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  pail 
of  manufacturers,  accordiuglj-,  aro  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  those  of  masons  and 
brickluycTB  are  generally  fix'm  one-half  more  to  double  those 
wages.  Ko  species  of  skilled  labotir,  however,  seems  moi-e 
easy  to  learn  than  that  of  masons  and  bi-ieklayers.  Tho 
high  wages  of  those  workmen,  therefore,  are  not  so  much 
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tho  recompense  of  their  ftill,  as  tlio  compensation  for  the 
iucon3taii{;y  of  tlicir  employment. 

""When  tho  iuconstancy  of  the  employment  a  com- 
bined with  the  liard^hip,  diflngrceahlciicss,  and  dirtiness  of 
the  work,  it  Rometimes  iiu'sos  tho  wages  of  tho  most  com- 
mon labour  above  those  of  the  most  skilful  artificers.  A 
collier  working  by  the  piece  is  gupjwsed,  at  Newcastle,  to  cam 
commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
alwut  three  times,  the  wages  of  common  labour.  His  high 
vagOB  arise  altogether  from  the  Imrdsliip,  disogroeableneM, 
and  dirtiness  of  Ids  work.  His  empluyna-nt  may,  npon 
most  occasions,  be  as  constant  as  he  pleases.  Tho  coal- 
hearers  in  London  exercise  a  trade  which  in  hardsliii*,  dini- 
nees,  and  disagreejibleness,  almost  equals  that  of  collieraj 
and  frum  the  unavoidable  irrc<gujanty  in  the  arrivals 
ooalshipSf  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is 
necessarily  very  inconstant.  It"  colliers,  therefore,  com- 
monly (,'aru  double  and  triple  tho  wages  of  roinnion  la- 
bour, it  ought  not  to  seem  unrcasoimble  that  coal-heavers 
should  sometimes  cam  four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In 
tlie  inqniiy  made  into  their  condition  a  few  ycara  ago,  it 
was  found  that  at  tho  nilo  at  which  they  were  then  paid, 
they  could  earn  about  four  times  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bour in  London,  llow  extravagant  eoevor  thcso  caniings 
may  appear,  if  they  were  more  than  sufticiont  to  compen- 
sate all  llio  disagreeable  circumstances  of  the  business,  there 
woidd  soon  be  eo  great  a  nnmljcr  of  competitors  ns,  in  n 
trade  which  has  no  e.Ticlusivo  pri^nlege,  would  quickly  re- 
duce tliem  to  n  lower  rate." 

TliesG  inequalities  of  rcmuncralion,  which  are  supposed 
to  couipensato  for  the  disagreeable  cinniinfitanccs  of  particn- 
iar  employments,  would,  under  certain  conditions,  be  natural 
consecjuonws  of  perfectly  free  competition  :  and  as  between 
employments  of  about  the  same  grade,  and  filled  by  nearly 
the  samo  description  of  people,  thoy  arc,  no  doubt,  for  the 
most  |iarl,  rualized  in  practice.  Bnt  it  is  altogether  a  false 
view  of  the  state  of  facts,  to  present  tliis  as  the  relation  which 
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generally  exists  hctn-ccn  agreeable  and  disagreeable  employ- 
ments. The  really  exhausting  and  the  really  repnlsirc  la- 
bonrs,  instead  of  being  better  paid  than  otlicra,  are  almost 
invariably  paid  the  worst  of  all,  because  pcribrmed  by  those 
wlio  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  otlicrwlhe  in  a  favonrable 
state  of  the  general  labour  market.  K  tlie  labourere  in  tlie 
Bgjjregato,  iustead  of  exceeding,  fell  abort  of  the  amount  of 
employment,  work  which  was  generally  disliked  wonld  not 
be  undertaken,  except  for  more  than  ordinary  wages.  But 
when  the  enpply  of  labour  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  that 
to  find  cmploymeiit  at  all  is  an  uiic;crtainty,  and  to  be  oflcrcd 
it  on  any  terms  a  favour,  the  caee  ia  totally  the  reverse. 
Dtsirablo  hiboiircrfi,  tliose  whom  evei^one  is  anxious  to 
have,  can  stiU  exercise  a  choice,  llie  nndesirnble  must 
take  what  tlicy  can  get.  Tlie  more  revolting  iho  occupa- 
tion, the  more  certain  it  U  to  receive  the  niintmnm  of 
remtmcratiou,  because  it  dovoIvcB  on,  the  mo6t  helplees  and 
de^aded,  on  tliosc  who  from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want 
ofpkiUond  education,  nro  rcgcctcti  from  all  other  employ- 
mcntii.  Partly  from  Ibis  cause,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
and  artificial  monopolies  which  will  be  spoken  of  presently, 
the  inequalities  of  wages  arc  generally  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  equitable  principle  of  compensation  erroneously 
reprefieiited  by  Adani  Sinilh  as  the  general  law  of  the  re- 
muneration of  labour.  Tiio  hardships  and  the  uarniugs, 
instead  of  being  diroetly  proportional,  as  in  any  just  arrange* 
nientfl  of  society  they  would  be,  are  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio,  to  one  another. 

One  of  the  points  beet  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  is  the 
influence  exerised  on  the  remuneration  of  an  employment 
by  the  uncertainty  of  suceeea  in  it.  If  the  chances  arc  great 
of  total  failure,  t!ie  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  up,  in  the  general  estimation,  for  thoac  nd- 
TcrBe  chances.  But,  owing  to  anothcT  principle  of  human 
nature,  if  the  reward  comes  in  the  sliape  of  a  few  great 
prizes,  it  usually  attracts  competitors  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  average  rerauneratiou  may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
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but  even  to  a  m^iitive  quaatity.  Tbe  sucueee  of  lottcriea 
proves  th&t  tliti)  i-;  possible  :  since  tlic  aggregate  body  of  ad- 
ventnrcrs  in  lotteries  nccCMsrily  lose,  otherwise  the  under- 
takers could  not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  professions  is 
conBidei"od  by  Adam  Smith  lo  be  similar.  *'Tl»e  proba- 
bihty  that  any  particular  person  shall  ever  be  qualified  for 
the  euiployinent  to  which  he  is  educated,  is  very  diifercnt 
in  difiereut  oceupiitioni<«  In  tho  grealer  part  of  inochanic 
trader,  success  is  almost  certaui,  but  very  nuceriaJn  in  the 
liberal  professions.  Pnt  your  son  apprentice  to  a  Bhoe- 
niakcr,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair 
of  shoes  :  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  it  is  at  least  twenty 
to  oije  if  ever  he  makea  such  proficiency  as  will  enable  !»im 
to  live  by  tho  hitslucss.  la  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  those 
who  draw  thu  prlzus  ought  tu  gain  all  that  i«  lust  by  those 
who  draw  thu  blanks.  In  a  prafoesion  where  twenty  fail 
for  one  that  suct^ecda,  that  one  ouglit  to  gain  alt  that  should 
have  been  gaitied  by  the  unsuccessfnl  twenty.  TIic  coun- 
eellor-at-law,  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty  yeai-s  of  age,  be- 
gins to  make  something  by  his  profession,  ought  to  receive 
the  retribution,  not  only  of  his  own  so  tedious  and  expen- 
sive education,  but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others  who 
ore  never  likely  to  make  anytUing  by  it.  How  extravagant 
eoever  the  fees  of  counaellors-nt-Iaw  may  Bometinics  appear, 
their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute  in 
nny  parlicuhir  place  what  is  likely  to  be  annnally  pained, 
and  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  spent,  by  all  tlic  different 
workmen  in  any  eonimou  t»-ade,  sueh  as  that  of  shoemakers 
or  weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  tbe  former  sum  will  gen- 
erally exceed  the  latter.  Uut  make  the  same  computation 
with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors  and  students  of  luw,  iu 
all  the  different  inns  of  court,  and  you  will  iiud  that  their 
annual  gains  bear  but  a  email  proportion  to  ihcir  nnnnal 
exikcnao,  even  though  you  rate  the  former  as  high,  aud  tlio 
latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be  done." 

"Whether  this  is  tnic  in  our  own  day,  when  the  gnins  of 
the  few  arc  incomparably  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Adam 
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Smith,  but  also  the  uneuccessl'ul  aspirants  much  more  namCT- 
ouSf  those  who  Iiavc  the  appropriate  infimnation  innet  de- 
cide. It  dtJCH  nut,  howuvei',  eeciu  to  be  suftitricntly  consid- 
ered hy  Adain  Smith,  that  the  prizes  whh'h  he  speaks  of 
comprise  not  the  fuca  of  eoun&el  only,  but  the  places  of 
emolument  and  honour  to  which  thoir  profession  gives  ac- 
cess, together  ^ith  the  coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuons 
position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  are  no  great  prizes,  the  mere  love  nf 
excitement  is  eonietimcs  enough  to  cnuso  an  adventurous 
employment  to  be  ovcr»tockml.  Tliis  is  ajiparent  **  in  the 
readiness  of  tlic  common  people  to  enlijit  as  soldicra,  or  to 
go  to  sua.  ,  .  .  .  The  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
a  life  of  adventures,  in*itcad  of  dieiheartening  young  people, 
seem  frequently  to  recommenj  a  trade  to  theui.  A  tender 
mother,  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  peojilo,  is  often  afraid 
to  send  her  son  to  school  at  a  sea-jwrt  town,  lest  the  sight 
of  the  ships  and  the  conversation  and  ndrentnrcs  of  the 
aailora  should  entice  him  to  go  to  8€a.  The  distant  pros- 
pect of  hazaHls,  from  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  our- 
selves by  courn^^  and  address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
does  not  raise  the  wn^i's  of  lalwur  in  any  etn  ploy  men  t.  It 
is  otheiTvisc  with  those  in  whteh  courage  and  address  can 
be  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  arc  known  to  bo  very  uu- 
wholesome,  the  wages  of  labour  arc  always  remarkably 
high.  Unwholesoraenees  is  a  species  of  disagreeablcTiess, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  wngcs  of  labour  are  to  bo  ranked 
under  tliat  general  head." 


§  2.  Tlic  preceding  are  cases  in  which  mequftlitr  of 
remuneration  is  necessary  to  produce  e<]^aality  of  attractive- 
ness, and  are  examples  of  the  e<iiializmg  effect  of  free  com- 
petition. Tlie  following  are  cases  of  real  inequaUty,  and 
ariso  frfim  a  different  principle.  "  Tlio  wages  of  labonr  vaiy 
according  to  the  small  or  great  tnist  whtch  must  be  reposed 
in  the  workmen.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
are  everywhere  superior  to  those  of  many  other  workmen. 
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nut  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  superior  ingcsnnity  ;  on  no 
oouut  of  the  precious  matcriaU  with  wlucli  tlicy  are  !n- 
tru8tc<l.  We  triisl  our  health  to  the  physician,  our  forlmie 
and  sometimes  our  life  and  reputation  to  the  lavrycr  and 
altoraey.  Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in 
people  of  a  very  mean  or  low  condiLiou.  Their  reward 
mu&t  be  such,  therefore,  a&  may  giro  them  that  rank  in 
Boeiety  which  r>  importniit  a  trust  requires." 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not  here  the  consequence  of 
competition,  but  of  ite  ahacnce :  not  a  compensation  for 
advantages  inherent  in  the  employment,  but  an  extra  ad- 
Tuutagc ;  a  kind  of  mouopoly  2:>rice,  the  efi'ect  not  of  a  l^ali 
but  of  what  has  been  tcitncd  a  natural  monopoly.  If  all 
labourers  were  trustworthy,  it  would  not  bu  neccg&ory  lo  give 
extra  pay  to  working  goldsmitlis  on  account  of  the  trust. 
Tlie  degree  of  integrity  required  beino;  eupposed  to  bo  uncom- 
mon, tboso  who  can  mukc  it  iippcar  that  ihey  jwesess  it  arc 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  pet-'uUarity,  and  obtain  higher 
pay  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  Tliis  opens  a  class  of  consid- 
erations which  Adsmx  Smith,  and  most  other  political  econo- 
mists, have  taken  into  far  too  little  account,  and  from  inat- 
tention to  which,  ho  lias  ^Iven  a  most  im[>erfuct  exjiosiLioa 
of  the  wide  diflercnco  between  the  remuneration  of  eouuuoa 
labour  and  that  of  skilled  omploymcntg. 

Some  cniplo^i-menta  require  a  much  longer  time  to  learns 
and  a  much  more  expensive  course  of  instruction  than 
others ;  and  to  this  extent  llicrc  is,  as  explained  by  Adam 
Smith,  an  inherent  reason  for  their  being  more  highly  re- 
munerated. U'an  artiziui  must  work  scleral  years  at  learn- 
ing his  trade  before  ho  can  eani  anything,  and  several  years 
more  before  becoming  sulhcioiitly  skilful  for  its  finer  o|>era^ 
tions,  he  must  have  a  prospect  of  at  lost  caruiug  enough  to 
pay  the  wages  of  all  tliis  past  labour,  with  compensation  for 
the  delay  of  payment,  and  an  indemnit}'  for  the  expenses  of 
his  cdncation.  Ilia  wages,  consequently,  mast  yield,  over 
and  above  the  onhnaiy  amount,  an  annuity  sufficient  to 
repay  these  sums,  with  the  common  rate  of  profit,  willtiu 
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tlio  nnmbcr  of  ycam  lie  can  expect  to  live  and  be  in  -vrork- 
iiig  condition.  This,  which  is  necessary  to  place  the  8killc'<l 
employments,  all  circumalancea  talceu  together,  on  tlie  earau 
level  of  advantage  M-itb  the  uuskillec],  ia  the  amalleet  difl'cr- 
ODCo  which  con  exist  for  oiiy  length  of  ttnic  between  the  two 
rcmnnorations,  &lnco  otljciwisc  no  oivc  would  le;ini  the 
fikilled  employ  men  te.  And  tliis  amount  of  diftercnce  ia  ail 
which  Adum  Smith's  principles  account  for.  When  tlic 
disparity  is  grcatei*,  lie  seems  to  tliink  that  it  must  bo  ex- 
plained by  apprentice  laws,  and  the  ridca  of  coi-porations 
which  restrict  adntissiou  into  many  of  the  gkill«il  employ- 
ments. Uut,  independently  of  thcsii  or  any  other  artlHcial 
monopolies,  tliere  is  a  natural  monopoly  in  favour  of  skilled 
labourtTs  against  the  untkilled,  wliicli  makes  the  djflercnco 
of  reward  exceed,  sometimes  in  a  manifold  proportion,  what 
is  sufficient  merely  to  equalize  their  advantages.  If  un- 
skilled labourers  bad  it  iu  their  power  to  compete  with 
fikilled,  by  merely  taking  the  trouble  of  learning  the  trade, 
tlie  Uiffereiiee  of  wagus  might  not  exccwl  what  would  com- 
pensate them  for  that  trouble,  at  the  ordinary  rate  at  wliich 
labour  ia  remunerated.  But  the  fact  that  a  course  of  in- 
struction ia  required,  of  even  a  low  degree  of  costliness,  or 
that  the  labourer  must  be  maintained  for  a  considci-able  time 
from  other  sources,  suffices  everj-where  to  exclude  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  people  Horn  the  possibility  of  any 
such  competition.    Until  lately,  aU  employments  which  re- 

■     quired  even  fJie  humhlo  education  of  reading  and  writing, 
could  berecnute<l  only  from  o  select  class,  the  majority  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  attainments.    All 
such  einploymuuti?,  accordingly,  wove  immensely  overpaid, 
as  measured  by  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  labour.     Since 
reading  and  writing  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
a  multitude,  the  monopoly  price  of  the  lower  gi"ade  of  edu- 
cated  employments  has  gri-atly  fallen,  the  competition  for 
H    Uicm  having  increased  in  an  almost  incredible  degree.    Tlicre 
■    is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  disparity  than  can  be  ac- 
B     counted  for  on  the  principle  of  competition.    A  clerk  from 
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whom  iiotliing  h  required  but  tlie  inecliftniciil  labour  of 
copying,  pains  nioro  iJiau  nn  eijuivflluiii  for  liid  iiieru  exer- 
tion if  he  roccivca  the  wagt* a  of  ii  l)rickIn>*pr'B  laliourer.  Ilia 
work  is  not  n  teiitli  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  n»  easy  to  Iciird, 
and  Iiis  condition  is  less  precanous.  a  clerk's  place  being 
generally  a  place  lor  life.  The  higlit-r  rate  of  his  reniimora- 
tion,  therefore,  must  be  l>artly  aserilJed.  to  mouopolVj  tho 
small  degree  of  education  required  bein^r  not  even  yet  so 
generally  diffused  as  to  call  for  the  natural  number  of  eoin- 
petiturs ;  aud  partly  to  the  remaining  influence  ol*  an 
ancient  enstom,  which  requires  that  clerks  should  maintain 
the  dre  s  and  api>earance  of  a  more  highly  paid  clas^.  Id 
some  manual  oinployraents,  ret^uiring  a  nicety  of  ht 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  it  h  difiicult 
to  obtain  at  any  co^t  workmen  in  fiufficieiit  numbpra,  who 
are  capable  of  tlio  most  delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  tlie 
wages  paid  to  them  are  only  limited  by  the  price  which 
purchasers  arc  willing  to  ^vc  for  lhc  commodity  ihej  pro- 
duce. Ihis  is  the  case  with  some  working  watchmakers, 
and  with  tho  makers  of  some  astronomical  and  optical  in- 
struments. If  workmen  competent  to  such  eniployinenbi 
were  ten  times  as  numeitius  a«  they  are,  there  would  he 
purchasers  for  all  which  they  coidd  make,  not  indeed  at  tlie 
present  prices,  but  at  those  lower  prices  which  would  bo  tliaj 
naturnl  couBequenec  of  lower  wages.  Similar  considcratior 
apply  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  employments  which  it  is 
attempted  to  confine  to  jiersons  of  a  cRrlain  social  rank, 
such  aa  what  are  called  tho  liberal  ijrofe&sions ;  into  winch 
ft  person  of  what  is  eonsidcred  too  low  a  class  of  soeicty,  ta 
not  easily  admitted,  and  if  admitted,  does  not  easily  suc- 
ceed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto  been  the  Beparation,  so 
strongly  marked  the  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  differ- 
ent gi-adcs  of  labourers,  as  to  he  almost  equivalent  to  au 
Iiereditary  distinction  of  caste;  each  employment  being 
chiefly  recraited  from  the  eliildren  of  those  already  em- 
ployed in  it,  or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank  with  it  In 
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social  estimation,  or  from  (be  children  of  persons  who,  if 
nriginally  of  a  lower  rank,  have  &iipra'oded  in  raieing  thcm- 
(Hjlves  by  their  exertions.     The  Uberal  prufeseionB  are  moRtly 
supplied  by  tlic  nons  of  oitlier  tlic  professional,  or  the  i<!Ie 
claseea:  thcmore highly  skUledTiuinualemplovnicnlfliirc filled 
np  fVoni  the  sons  of  skilled  artizans,  or  the  class  of  tradesmen 
who  rank  witli  tlieui :  the  lower  chiiwe!!  of  skilled  employ- 
ments fire  in  n  similar  eaw;  and  unekiUcd  labourer)*,  with 
occasional  esceptions,  remain  from  fallier  to  son  in  their 
pristine  eonditioci.     Cousetiuently  the  wages  of  raeh  clatfi 
have  liitlierto  heen  ifgnlated  by  the  increase  of  its  own 
]>opnlation,  rather  tliati  of  the  general  population  of  the 
onnntry.     If  tliu  proft'seions  are  overstocked,  it  is  hccfluso 
the  claaa  of  society  from  which  they  have  always  mainly 
been  supplied,  has  givatly  infroasMi  in  number,  and  because 
most  of  that  class  have  ntimci'oni^  families,  and  bring  up 
90IUC  at  least  of  their  sons  to  protessioiis.     If  the  wages  of 
artizaiis  remain  so  rnm-h  liiglifr  thiin  those  of  common  la- 
himrers,  it  is  because  artizans  are  a  more-  ]>rudent  eln£@,  nnd 
do  not  marry  eo  early  or  fio  inconsidei-ately.    TIic  ehangi's, 
liowover,  now  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  ueagt»  and  ideas, 
are  undermining  all  these  diRtinctions ;  the  liahits  or  dis- 
abilities whicli  chained  people  to  their  herc^ditftrv  condition 
are  i'ast  wearing  away,  and  every  claiis  is  exposed  to  in- 
creased  and  increasing  competition  from  at  least  the  claat 
immedialoly  below  it.     The  goncL-at  relaxation  of  conven- 
tional  barriers,  and   the  incn^ascd  fftcilitica   of  education 
which  already  are,  and  will  be  in  a  mnch  greater  degree, 
bi-oughl  within  the  reach  of  all,  tend  to  produce,  among 
many  excellent  effcets,  one  which  is  the  reverse  ;  they  lend 
to  bring  doM"ii  tlic  wages  of  f-killcd  labour.     l"he  inctinality 
of  remuneration  between  the  skilled  and  the  niifikilled  is, 
without  doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  j  uetifiable ;  but  it 
is  desirable  that  this  should  be  corrected  by  raising  the  un- 
ekillcd,  not  by  lowering  the  skilled.     If,  however,  the  other 
changes  taking  place  in  society  are  not  aecompanied  by  a 
strengthening  of  the  checks  to  population  on  tlie  part  of 
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labottrere  generally,  tliero  will  be  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
louver  grades  yf  alcilled  labourer*  uiuler  tliv  inilMence  of  a 
rate  of  iuc-rcaj^e  regulated  by  a  luwtir  (itaudard  of  living  tliau 
their  own,  and  tline  to  detcriuratc  tUcir  conditioa  without 
rait'iiijr  that  of  tho  general  niai* ;  tlio  stiiiniUiB  given  to  the 
multiplicatioa  of  the  loweet  elasa  buing  eutiicient  to  fill  up 
withont  difficnity  tlio  additional  space  gained  by  thcni  from 
tboee  immediately  above. 


§  3.  A  modifying  circaniBtance  still  rcmaina  to  bo 
cotieed,  which  intcrfereft  to  some  estcnt  with  the  ojieration 
of  the  principles  thus  far  brought  to  view.  While  it  is  trne, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  caminga  of  skilled  labonr,  and 
especially  of  any  labour  which  requires  achool  education, 
arc  at  a  monopoly  rate,  trom  the  impossibility,  to  the  m&u 
of  the  people,  of  oUainiug  that  education ;  it  Is  also  true 
that  the  |tolicy  of  natiuni!,  or  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract,  the  effect  of  this  limitation 
of  competition,  by  offering  cleenioeynary  inhtruetion  to  a 
mneh  lai^r  class  of  persons  than  could  have  obtained  the 
game  advantages  by  paying  their  price.  Adam  Smith  ha« 
pointed  out  the  operation  of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  the 
remuneration  of  scholarly  or  bookish  occupations  generally, 
anil  in  particular  of  clergymen,  Utcrary  men,  and  school- 
maatcrs,  or  other  teachers  of  youth.  1  cannot  better  set 
forth  this  part  of  tho  subject  than  in  his  words. 

"  It  has  Iwen  considere*!  as  of  so  much  importance  that 
a  proper  number  of  young  people  should  be  educated  for 
certain  professions,  tliat  sometimes  tlie  public,  and  some- 
times the  piety  of  private  founders,  have  established  many 
pensions,  scholarehips,  exhibitions,  bursaries,  &c.  for  this 
pnqjoso,  wliicli  draw  iimny  more  people  into  those  trades 
than  could  otherwise  pretend  to  follow  them.  In  all  Chris- 
tian comitries,  I  believe,  tlio  education  of  the  greater  part 
of  churclunen  is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of 
ttiem  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  expense.  The 
long,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  therefore,  of  tbo£0 
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wlio  are,  will  not  always  procure  tliein  a  suitable  revard, 
the  cburch  bt'in^  crowded  witb  pfi^'le  who.  in  order  tu  pet 
employmeut,  are  willing  to  accept  i-f  as  much  smalliT  rc- 
coiiiptnsc  than  what  such  an  education  would  otiicrwiso 
liavG  entitled  tliem  to  ;  and  iu  this  manner  the  competition 
of  tho  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the  rich.  It  wonid  be 
indecent^  no  doubt,  to  ooinpare  cltlicr  a  curate  or  a  chaplain 
with  n  journcyrnan  in  any  common  trade.  The  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  chaplain,  however,  may  very  properly  he  con- 
sidered as  of  the  same  nature  with  the  wagea  of  a  joumey- 
maii.  Tliey  are,  all  three,  paid  for  their  work  according  to 
the  contract  which  they  may  happen  to  inako  with  their 
respective  superiors.  Till  iifter  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  five  marks,  contnininp  aa  much  silver  as  ten  pounds 
of  onr  present  money,  was  in  England  tlie  usual  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  stipendiary  parisjli  prioet,  as  we  find  it  regulated 
by  the  decrees  of  several  different  national  councils.  At  the 
same  period  foiirpencc  a  day,  containing  tiic  same  (juantity 
of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our  present  money,  was  declared  to 
be  the  pay  of  a  master-mason,  and  threepence  a  day,  equal 
to  nine-pence  of  our  present  money,  that  of  a  journeyman 
luasou.*  The  wages  «jf  both  these  labourers,  therefore,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  were  much 
superior  to  thoso  of  the  curate.  Tlie  wages  of  the  master- 
mason,  finpposin<»  him  to  have  been  witliont  employment 
one-third  of  the  year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  By 
the  l*2r,h  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  19,  it  is  declared  '  That  whereas 
for  want  of  sufficient  maintenance  and  encoxiragoment  to 
curates,  the  cures  have  in  several  places  been  meanly  sup- 
plied, the  bishop  is  therefore  empowered  to  appoint  by 
writing  under  Ida  Land  and  seal  a  suffideiit  certain  stipend 
or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty,  and  not  leas  than  twenty 
pomids  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year  is  reckotied  at  pres- 
ent very  good  pay  for  a  eoratc,  and  notwithstanding  thia 
act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  curacies  under  twenty 
pounds  a  year.    This  last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  frfr 
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qnontly  earaeil  by  coinmou  labourers  in  many  conulry  par- 
isbis.  Whenever  the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  wurknieii,  it  hari  always  been  rather  to  luwer  tliem 
than  to  raise  tlteni.  Uut  tke  law  hoe  upon  many  oc(!aaion» 
atterajjlud  to  raise  the  wagea  of  coratea,  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Chnreh,  to  obligt:  the  rectors  of  parishes  to  give  ihein 
more  than  the  wretched  ninintenance  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  acct-pt  of.  And  in  botli  case«  the  law 
bwmb  to  have  been  c^ilmlly  incilectnal,  and  has  never  licen 
ctthur  able  to  rai^c  tJic  wages  of  curates  or  to  liiuk  tliose  of 
labourers  tu  the  de^ec  that  wa:^  intended,  because  it  has 
never  been  able  to  hinder  either  tlic  one  from  being  willing 
to  accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance,  on  account  of  the 
indigence  of  their  situation  and  the  multitude  of  their  com- 
petitoi-8 ;  or  the  other  from  rctwiviiig  more,  on  account  of 
the  contrary  ooiii()etitiun  of  those  who  expected  to  derive 
either  profit  or  pleasure  from  employing  them." 

'•  In  professions  in  wliich  there  are  no  benefices,  such  as 
law  (i)  and  physic^  if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  espense,  the  competition  would  soon 
be  »o  great  as  to  &iak  very  much  their  pecuniary  reward. 
It  miu:!it  then  nut  bu  wui-Lh  any  uiau'b  M'hile  to  educate  hie 
sou  to  either  of  these  profcsgious  at  his  uwu  expense.  They 
would  be  entirely  ahandoucd  to  Eueh  as  had  been  c<luc&tod 
by  those  publie  charities ;  whose  numbers  and  ucii«.-;tties 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  tbemselvoa  with  a 
ver>-  miserable  recompeiiae. 

'*  Tliat  nnprospcroug  raeo  of  men,  commonly  called  men 
of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the  tiituatton  which  lawyers 
and  jthysiciana  probably  would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing 
supposition.  In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have  licen 
hindered  by  different  reasons  from  entering  into  holy  orders. 
They  have  generally,  therefore,  been  etiucated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  their  numbers  aru  everywhere  »o  great  a^to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a  \cry  paltry  recom- 
pense. 
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"Before  the  invention  of  tlie  art  of  printing,  the  only 
employment  by  which  a  man  of  letters  conld  make  any- 
thing by  his  talents,  ivas  that  of  a  poblic  or  private  teacher, 
or  by  communicftting  to  other  people  the  curious  and  useful 
iwlcdge  which  he  ha<l  acquired  hiinsclf:  and  this  is  still 
ily  a  nioro  honourable,  a  more  Uficfid,  and  in  general 
even  a  more  protitnble  einployment  thau  that  other  of  writ- 
ing for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the  nrt  of  printinjr  has  given 
occasion.  The  time  and  study,  tho  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  requisite  to  qualify  an  eminent  teaclicr  of  the 
sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  h  necessary  for  the  great- 
est prnctitioncre  in  law  and  physic.  But  tlie  ueuni  rcwai*d 
of  the  eminent  teacher  bearft  no  projKirtion  to  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  pliysicinn  ;  bcL'jiusc  tlie  trade  of  the  one  is  crowd- 
ed with  indigent  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  pnldie  expense,  whereas  those  of  the  other  two  are  en- 
cumbered with  very  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  Tho  usual  reeomi)enso,  however,  of  public  and 
private  teacher}?,  email  as  it  may  appear,  woidd  undoubtedly 
be  less  than  it  is,  if  tho  coinpctitinn  of  those  yet  more  indi- 
gept  men  of  lettcrri  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  market.  Bet'ore  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have  been  terms  very  nearly 
Rvnonymous.  The  different  governors  of  the  universities 
before  that  time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licemes  to 
tlieir  Bcholars  to  beg." 


§  4.  The  demand  for  literarj'  labonr  has  eo  greatly  in- 
creased  since  Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provisions  for 
cleemosyrmry  educntiou  have  nowhere  been  much  addetl  to, 
and  in  the  countries  which  have  Tindergone  revolutions  have 
been  mtich  diminished,  that  little  effect  in  keeping  down  tho 
retmmpcnso  of  literary  Inbonr  can  now  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  tliosc  institutions.  Rut  an  effect  nearly  equiva- 
lent is  now  produced  by  a  cause  soniewliat  similar — the  com- 
petition of  persons  who,  by  annlugj'  widi  other  arts,  may  be 
called  amateurs.     Literary  occupation  is  one  of  those  pnr- 
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BiiitA  in  wliicb  success  may  be  attflincd  by  iiersoiia  the  greater 
pai-t  of  whoec  time  is  taken  tip  by  otiicr  cnipluyniontN  ;  and 
tbe  educatiua  neceuar}'  lur  it,  is  tlic  comtnou  education  of 
all  cultivated  pereoiis.  Tlie  iuducemeuts  tu  it,iudep«itdeDl* 
ly  of  money,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  all  whv 
have  eithiT  vanity  to  gratify,  ur  personal  or  public  objecta 
to  promote,  are  strong.  Ilieae  motives  now  attract  into  ihiB 
career  a  great  and  inrreaiiinp;  number  of  pcrsoni;  who  do  not 
need  its  pecuniary-  I'niite,  and  wlio  would  c<|Ually  resort  to 
it  if  it  afforded  no  renuineration  at  all.  In  our  own  coau- 
try  (to  cite  known  exampleii),  the  nIos^t  tnllnential,  and  on 
the  wliole  nioiit  eminent  piiilosophicjil  WTiter  of  recent  times 
(ncnthaui),  the  ^eatest  political  economist  (Rtcartlo),  the 
most  e]i]  I  em  orally  celebrated,  and  ihc  reiilly  greatest  poets 
(Ityron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most  Kucecsslnl  writer  of  proce 
Hction  (Scott),  were  none  of  them  authors  by  profession ; 
and  only  two  of  the  five,  Scott  and  Byron,  could  Lave  sap- 
ported  themselves  by  tlic  works  whicli  tliey  wrote.  Nearly 
all  the  liigher  departments  of  authorship  arc,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, similarly  filled.  lu  consequence,  although  the  highest 
pocimiar}'  prizes  of  sneeissful  anthorahip  are  incompar- 
ably greater  than  at  any  former  period,  yet  on  any  rational 
calculation  of  the  chanoe«,  in  the  existing  conipetition, 
scarcely  any  wn'ter  can  Iiope  to  gahi  a  living  by  book*,  and 
to  do  so  by  magazines  and  reviews  becomes  daily  more 
difllcnit.  It  is  only  the  more  1roiihle«>mo  and  diangrecable 
kinds  of  literary  labour,  and  tli(.n?e  which  eoiifur  no  jterAonal 
celebrity,  gocli  as  niojit  of  those  connectcil  with  news- 
papers, or  with  the  smaller  |>eriodieal6,  on  whicli  an  edu- 
cated person  can  now  rely  for  subsistence.  Of  these,  the 
remuneration  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  liigh ;  1>eeauec, 
tlioogh  exposed  to  the  competition  of  what  used  to  1m  called 
*'  poor  SL'liolars  "  (persons  who  have  received  a  learned  edn- 
cation  from  Bomc  public  or  private  charity),  thcj'  aro 
exempt  from  that  of  amateurs,  those  who  have  other  ineana 
of  support  being  seldom  candidates  for  such  employnienta. 
Whether  these  considerations  arc  not  comiected  with  some- 
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thing  radically  amiss  in  tJie  idea  of  autborsliip  as  a  profes- 
siuu,  mill  whether  any  eociiil  nrrangcincut  under  which  tlie 
teachers  of  luaiikind  <^oiit4ijt  of  {lersoiiR  giving  ont  doctriuee 
for  I)re»d,  is  siiil«l  to  he^  or  can  powihly  l>e,  a  i>ermune)it 
thing — would  he  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  uf 
thinkers. 

The  clerical,  tike  tlie  literary  profession,  is  fre<j[nently 
adopted  l>y  persons  of  independent  means,  cilher  from  roli- 
gioiiB  xv»\  ur  for  the  «ake  of  the  liouour  or  u&cfulncsH  which 
may  beloug  to  it,  or  for  a  chance  of  the  high  prizes  which  it 
holds  ont :  and  it  is  now  principally  for  tliia  reason  that  the 
galariee  ct'cumte&  are  so  low  ;  tliuse  salaried,  tliuugh  eon!^id- 
eml^ly  raised  by  tlie  iiiflueuco  of  public  opinion,  being  still 
generally  infeiirticient  as  the  sole  means  of  support  for  one 
wlio  has  to  niaicitain  the  extenials  exjiected  from  a  clergy- 
man of  the  established  church. 

When  an  occupation  n  carried  on  chiefly  by  porjons 
wlio  derive  the  main  jiortion  of  their  subsistence  from  other 
eoiirces,  ita  remuneration  may  be  lower  almost  to  any  ex* 
teat,  than  the  wages  of  equally  severe  labour  in  other  em- 
ployments. Tlie  principal  es^aniple  of  the  kind  is  domebtic 
inanufacturc«.  "When  spinning  und  knitting  were  carried 
on  in  every  eottagc,  by  familieft  deriving  their  principal 
support  ftom  agriculture,  the  price  at.  which  their  produce 
was  sold  (which  constituted  the  remnncration  of  their  la- 
bour) was  often  6o  low,  that  there  would  have  been  re- 
quired great  perfection  «f  machinery  to  uuderBcU  it.  The 
amount  of  the  i-eniuneratiou  in  such  a  case,  depends  ehit:ily 
n|>on  whether  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  produced  by 
tluK  dc-'criptiou  of  labour,  anfficcs  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
demand.  If  it  does  not,  and  there  is  consoqucntly  a  nccca- 
ftity  for  some  labourers  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  employment,  ihe  price  of  the  article  mu&t  be  sufficient 
to  pay  those  labourers  at  the  ordiuaj-y  rate,  and  to  reward 
therefore  very  handsomely  the  domestic  producers.  But  if 
the  demand  is  so  limited  that  the  domestic  manufacture  can 
do  mure  than  sutibfy  it,  Uie  price  is  naturally  kept  down  to 
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tlie  lowest  rate  at  wliicli  peasant  families  thiuk  it  TtrortJi 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It  i^  no  doubt,  Ikcaum 
the  Swiss  artisans  do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of  their 
&ub&isleiiL-o  iipim  their  louuns  that  Zurich  h  ublo  to  ninititain 
n  competitiuu  in  the  Euro^H-nn  innrkt't  wiiU  Kn>;lij»h  capita!, 
and  English  fuel  and  macliiiiery.*  Tlius  far,  as  to  the  rc- 
ruuTteration  of  the  subsidiary  employment ;  hut  the  effect  to 
the  labourers  Qf  having  (his  additional  re&oui-ce.  is  aluioat 
certain  to  be  (unl(;t»  pecuHiU*  countenictlng  causes  luter^'enc) 
a  proportional  dimiuutiou  of  the  wages  of  their  muiu  uceu* 
I«ition.  Tlic  habits  of  tlio  people  (as  has  already  been  ao 
often  remnrfcpd)  everywhere  require  some  particular  scale 
of  liWng,  and  no  more,  as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  up  a  family.  MThetlicr  the  income  wliich 
maintains  them  in  thid  condition  corner  from  one  source  or 
from  two,  uiakus  no  din'erenee :  if  there  is  u  secoud  boui'cc 
of  income,  they  require  less  from  the  tirst ;  and  multiply  (at 
least  this  lias  always  hitherto  been  the  case)  to  a  point  which 
leaves  tlieni  no  more  from  both  employ nientn,  than  lliej 
would  i)robably  have  hiul  from  either  if  it  bad  been  tliuir 
sole  ocfupation. 

For  (he  same  reaaon  it  is  foniul  that,  avUrts  parSrutf 
those  trades  are  generally  the  worst  paid,  in  which  the  wife 
and  eliildreu  uf  the  artizan  aid  in  the  work.  The  iuvomc 
which  the  habits  of  tlie  class  demand,  and  donii  to  which 
iliey  are  alnmst  snrc  to  nmltlply,  ift  made  up,  !>i  those 
tnidcs,  by  the  earnings  of  the  wliole  family,  wliilo  in  others 
the  same  income  must  be  obtained  by  the  klxiur  of  the  miui 
alone.  It  is  even  probable  tiiat  their  eollectivo  eaniiujrs 
will  amount  to  a  smaller  bum  than  those  uf  the  man  alone 
in  other  trades ;  because  the  prudential  restraint  on  mar- 


*  Foiar-(irU»of  tbemitnufliciiiKnoftlieORnton  oflEurich  irenaall  fitfni«i«, 
gtucralljr  firo|>rietora  or  tbdr  fartm  The  ootion  nmn uracil! re  ocni]iii3>  dihcr 
nliollv  or  [inrtiall;  *J3,<>00  jicogtle,  nearly  a  tL'iitli  piirt  of  Uii?  popiiIaltoD:  ami 
ilir}'  (.tnuiuuie  B  gm[«r  qiuuitjtjr  uf  oiiU<ni  {>«-  intiiiliitatit  liian  riihvr  IVaocv 
or  En^laiitl.  See  Uie  SlatuUoal  A(x<otuil  vf  Zuriuh,  ftnmerljr  cit«d,  pp.  105, 
103,  111). 
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nftge  is  nmienallv  weak  when  tlie  only  consoqiiencc  imme- 
diately felt  i&  &E1  itiipruvetneut  of  c*in:iini8l»nc'c&,  tliu  joiot 
comings  of  tbc  two  going  further  in  their  doineetic  economy 
after  marriage  than  befure.  Sueh  acuonlingly  is  the  fact, 
in  the  L'asti  of  haiid-luotii  wenvurs.  la  iiLuut  kind?  of  wt^iv- 
ing,  women  can  and  do  cam  as  much  as  iii(->n,  and  cliililreii 
are  cmph>yed  at  a  vciy  early  a^ ;  but  tlio  aggrogate  earn- 
ings of  a  family  ai-e  lower  than  iij  almost  any  other  kind  of 
industry,  and  the  iiifirrittgcg  earlier.  It  is  noliccablo  aleo 
that  tht;re  are  certain  branchea  of  hand-loom  weaviug  in 
which  wages  arc  mueh  above  the  rate  common  in  the  trade, 
and  that  iliijau  arc  t!io  branches  in  wliidi  neither  women  nor 
young  persons  are  employed.  Tlieao  facta  were  authen- 
ticated by  the  infpiiries  of  tlic  llanddoom  Wearers  Commi»- 
eioii,  which  made  its  report  in  1641,  No  argument,  how- 
orer,  can  he  hunce  derived  for  thu  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  lilMirty  of  competing  in  the  labour  market.  Even  when 
no  more  is  earned  bv  the  labour  of  a  man  and  a  woman  than 
would  have  been  enmoti  by  the  man  alone,  the  advantage 
to  tlie  woman  of  not  depending  on  a  maater  for  subsiatcnce 
may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.  But  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  necessarily  dependent,  the  influence  of  their 
competition  in  depreeeiug  the  labour  market  is  au  important 
element  in  tlic  question  of  limiting  their  luhoiii',  in  order  to 
proviJe  better  for  their  etlucation. 


§  5.  It  deserves  consideration,  why  the  wages  of  women 
ai-e  gcnei-ally  lower,  and  verj-  much  lower,  Uian  tlioav  of 
men.  Tliey  are  not  universally  so.  Where  men  and  women 
work  at  the  same  employmont,  if  it  he  one  for  wbirli  they 
are  equally  fitted  in  point  of  physi«d  ^wwer.  they  are  not 
always  uneiinally  paid.  Women  in  factories,  aometiraes 
cam  as  much  as  men  ;  and  so  they  do  in  hand-loom  wi>av- 
ing,  wbieh,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  brings  their  ethciency 
to  a  auro  test.  When  the  efficiency  is  equal,  bnt  the  pay 
nncqufd,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  j^nvi-n  is  custom  ; 
grounded  either  in  a  prtjudiw,  or  in  the  preseut  coustitu- 
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tion  of  ftocictyt  which,  makin*  ahnost  every  woman,  socially 
ti]vcaking,  an  appendage  of  wmc  man,  enables  men  to  take 
Bysteraaticatly  the  liun'e  ebare  of  whatever  belongs  to  both. 
But  the  principal  qnestion  rclatee  to  the  peculiar  eniploy- 
nientA  of  women.  The  remuneration  of  tlieeo  is  always,  I 
believe^  greatly  below  that  of  employtnents  of  equal  skill 
and  equal  disagreenblcncss,  carried  on  by  men.  In  some 
of  these  CAses  the  explanation  U  evidently  tliat  already 
^ven :  as  in  tho  ea&e  of  domestic  servants,  'whoee  wages, 
Bpeaking  generally,  are  not  determined  by  competition,  but 
are  greatly  ia  excces  of  the  market  value  of  the  labour,  and 
in  this  oxceas,  as  in  almost  all  things  which  ai*o  regulated  hy 
custom,  the  male  sex  obtains  hy  far  the  largest  shait  In 
tho  occupations  in  wliit-h  employers  take  full  advantage  of 
competition,  the  low  wages  of  women  as  compared  witU  the 
ordinary  cftniingti  of  men,  arc  a  proof  that  the  einpluynicnts 
are  overstocked:  tliat  uhhough  &u  iiineh  tinialler  a  number 
of  women,  tlinn  of  nion,  supporr,  themetlvc-a  by  wngca.  tho 
occupations  which  law  and  image  make  act^esi^ihle  to  them 
nre  comjvnratircly  so  few,  tliat  tbc  field  of  tlieir  employment 
ii  Btill  more  overcrowded.  It  must  be  observed,  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  sufficient  degree  of  overcrowding  may 
dopiTES  llio  wages  of  women  to  ii  much  lower  minimum  than 
those  of  men.  The  wages,  at  least  of  single  women,  must 
be  equal  to  their  support ;  but  need  not  be  more  tiian 
equal  to  it ;  the  minimnm,  in  their  case,  ii>  the  pittance  ab- 
solutely requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  one  human  being. 
Kow  tho  lowest  point  to  which  the  must  supcrabuudtmt 
competition  can  permanently  depress  the  wages  of  a  man,  is 
always  somewhat  more  than  this.  Where  the  wife  of  n 
labouring  man  does  not  by  gener.d  eitstom  contribute  to  his 
caniings,  the  man's  wages  must  bo  at  least  enfllcient  to  sup- 
j»ort  liiniself,  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  children  adequate  to 
keep  up  the  popnlation,  since  if  it  were  h-ss,  the  pojtulation 
would  not  be  kept  tip.  And  even  if  the  wife  earns  some- 
thing, their  joint  wages  must  ho  sufficient  to  BUiij)ort,  not 
only  them&eives,  but  (at  least  for  some  years)  their  ehiklreu  . 
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-1b^.    The  ue  plus  vitra  of  low  wages,  therefore,  (except 

during  Boiiio  trmiBitory  crisis,  or  in  some  decaying  cuiploy- 
mcnt,)  eaii  liardly  occur  in  any  occupation  wbicli  the  ]K!i-s.<n 
employed  has  to  live  by,  except  tlie  occupntions  of  women. 


Thus 


Ii 


through 


this  diacuEstuii,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  competition  is  &vc,  bo  for  as 
regards  human  interference  ;  heing  limited  only  by  nntural 
can&cs,  or  by  the  unintended  effect  of  general  Boeial  eircum- 
ices.  But  law  or  custom  may  interfere  to  limit  competi- 
tion. If  apprentice  laws,  or  tlie  regnlationa  of  corporate 
bodies,  ninlcc  the  access  to  a  particular  employmeut  slow, 
costly,  or  ilifhcult,  tlie  wagnt  of  tlint  ciuploymcnt  may  be 
kept  much  above  their  nnrnrul  proj)ortion  to  the  wages  of 
common  labonr.  They  might  be  ao  kept  without  any  as- 
signable limit,  were  it  not  tliat  wages  which  exceed  the 
usual  rate  require  correspoiMlitig  j)ricc«,  and  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  price  at  which  even  a  restricted  nund)er  of  pro* 
ducers  can  dispose  of  all  tlioy  produce.     In  must  civilized 

■  countries,  the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which  once  existed 
have  been  either  ahoHehed  or  very  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  dmibt,  soon  di&appear  entirely.     In  some  tmdes,  iiow- 

■  ever,  and  to  some  extent,  tbe  combinations  of  workmen  pro- 
dnoc  a  similar  effect.  Those  combinations  always  fail  to 
uphold  wages  at  an  artificial  rate,  tmlces  they  also  limit  the 
number  of  competitors.  But  they  do  occasionally  succeed 
in  accomplifiliing  this.  In  fieveral  trades  tliu  workmen  have 
been  able  to  make  it  almost  impracticable  for  strangers  to 
obtain  admission  either  as  journeymen  or  as  apj)rentices, 
except  in  limited  numbers,  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
they  clioose  to  impose.  It  was  given  in  evidence  to  the 
Hand-loom  AVcavera  CommiEsion,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
hardsbi[t6  which  aggravate  the  grievous  condition  of  that 
depressed  class.  Their  own  employment  is  ovcrstoekeil  and 
almost  ruined  ;  Iiut  there  are  many  other  trades  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  learn ;  to  this,  however. 
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the  comliiiiations  of  workmen  in  those  other  trndes  are  said 
to  mter{ioso  nn  olMtncle  liitiiortu  insurriioiin table. 

Notwitlifttanding,  however,  the  cruel  manner  in  wliicb 
the  exelueivo  priuciplu  of  these  eumbiiiations  operates  in  a 
case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  the  question,  whether  they  arc 
on  tLo  whole  more  iiecful  or  iniseliievoue,  requires  to  be  do- 
cided  on  au  enlarged  cuueidcration  of  coneoqucucos,  amot 
'wliicb  Buch  a  fact  aa  this  is  not  one  of  the  moat  important 
items.  Putting  aside  the  ntroeiiics  sometimes  committetl 
by  workmen  in  the  way  of  personal  outrage  or  intimidation, 
which  cannot  ho  loo  rigidly  repressed  ;  if  tlic  present  state 
of  the  gom^ral  haltita  of  the  poiijile  were  to  remain  for  ever 
imiraprovecl,  these  partial  conihlnations,  in  so  far  m  they  do 
succeed  in  keeping  up  the  waj^e3  of  any  trade  hyhmlting  it3 
numhere,  might  be  looked  upon  as  simply  iutrcnclting  round 
a  particiiUr  spot  against  the  inroada  of  over-population,  and 
making  the  ^vagcs  of  the  tAtum  depend  upon  their  ou'n  rate 
of  increase,  instead  of  depending  on  that  of  a  more  ruckles 
and  improvident  claes  than  Iherafiolves.  What  at  first  sight 
Be(?ms  the  injustice  *)f  oseloding  tlio  more  numerous  bodjj 
from  EhaHng  the  gains  of  ii  comparatively  few,  di«appcar9 
^vheu  yve  consider  that  by  being  admitted,  they  would  not 
be  m.idc  better  off,  for  more  than  a  tliort  time ;  the  only 
permanent  tffoct  which  their  admi&sion  would  pi-odnce, 
would  he  to  lower  tlio  others  to  their  own  level.  To  what 
extent  the  forco  of  this  conRidcrntioii  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  comracnees  towards  diniini^hcd  over-crowding  in 
tho  laWuring  elassscs  geneiaily,  and  Mlmt  grounds  of  a 
different  nature  there  may  be  for  regarding  the  existence  of 
trade  oombinations  as  r»tln*r  to  he  dcftired  than  deprecated, 
will  ho  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  subject  of  Combination  I^aws. 

§  7.  To  eoncludo  tUis  bubject,  I  must  rp-|»eat  an  obser- 
ration  already  made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of  which 
the  wages  are  fix«l  by  enstom,  and  not  by  competition. 
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Such  are  tlie  fees  or  ebarges  of  professional  pt-rsous :  of  pli  j- 
siciniiB,  sni-geoiift,  barristerR,  and  even  attorneys.  Tlicae,  m 
ft  general  rule,  do  not  vai*)-,  and  tlioiigli  C'tinpethion  operates 
upon  tbo&e  classes  as  much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  by 
dividing  tlie  bui>ineM,  not,  in  goueral,  hy  diminishing  the 
rate  at  %vhic-h  it  is  paid.  The  cau»L>  uf  Ihls,  perhupt^  has 
been  the  prevalenco  of  an  opinion  that  such  pen-oiis  are 
more  trustworthy  if  piiid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
Ihey  peiform ;  ineomnch  that  if  a  lawyer  or  a  pliyeicjan 
nficred  liis  services  at  Icr.s  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  of 
gaining  more  practice,  he  would  probably  lose  that  which 
he  ah-eady  had.  For  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to  ])ay 
greatly  beyond  the  umrket  price  of  Ibeir  labour,  all  jiei-son-s 
in  whom  tlic  employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  trust,  or 
from  whom  ho  requires  something  bcijidcft  their  mere  ser- 
vices. For  cxamijle.  most  persons  who  can  afi'ord  it,  pay  to 
tfacir  domestic  servants  higher  wages  than  would  purchase 
in  the  market  the  labour  of  persons  fully  as  competent  to 
the  work  leijuired.  They  du  this,  not  meivly  from  ostenta- 
tion, but  also  from  more  reasonable  motives ;  either  because 
they  desire  that  tbose  they  employ  should  ser\'o  them  cheer- 
fully, and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their  eervice ;  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  to  drivo  a  hard  bargain  with  people 
whom  they  fire  in  constant  Intercourse  with  ;  or  because 
they  dislike  to  have  near  their  persttns,  and  continuutly  in 
their  sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and  habits  wliich  are 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  mean  remuneration.  Sini- 
ilnr  feelings  opc-rate  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  buBinces, 
with  resiiect  to  their  clerks  and  other  employes.  liberal- 
ity, generosity,  and  the  credit  of  the  employer,  arc  motives 
which,  to  whatever  extent  they  operate,  preclude  taking  the 
ntmost  advantage  of  eompelitiou :  and  doubtless  such  mo- 
tives might,  and  even  now  do,  operate  on  employers  of 
labour  in  all  the  great  departments  of  industry  ;  and  most 
desirable  is  it  that  tliey  should.  But  they  can  never  raise 
the  average  woges  of  labuur  beyond  the  ratio  of  population 
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to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each  person  employed,  they 
limit  the  power  of  giving  employment  to  numbere ;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  eflFcct,  they  do  little  good 
economically,  unless  the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut 
out,  leads  indirectly  to  a  readjastment  by  means  of  an  in- 
creased i-estraint  on  population. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  PROFim 


g  1.  nATTHG  treated  of  the  labourers  ehare  of  tlio 
produce,  we  next  proceed  to  the  sliare  of  tbo  capitalist ;  the 
protitfi  of  capital  or  &to>ck  ;  the  gaitis  of  tlie  person  who 
advanctjs  thu  eipciisus  of  production — who,  from  funds  in 
his  p{i6scsflion,  pays  tlic  wages  of  tho  laboiirerfi,  or  supports 
them  during  the  work;  who  supplies  the  requisite  Imild- 
ings,  materials,  and  tools  or  machinery ;  and  to  wliom,  by 
the  nsnal  tenns  of  the  contract,  the  produce  belongs,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  After  indemnify  Ing  him  fur  Im 
outlay,  tlicro  commonly  rcntains  u  eurplui;,  which  is  his 
proiit ;  the  net  income  from  his  capital :  the  amount  wliieh 
he  can  afford  to  expend  in  necessaries  or  plcaeurcs,  or  from 
which  by  further  saving  he  can  add  to  hid  wealtli. 

As  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  the  remtmeration  of 
labour^  so  tlie  profits  of  tho  capitalist  are  properly^  according 
to  Mr.  Senior's  well-choiK'n  expression,  the  remnnenition  of 
abstinence.  They  are  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to  con- 
Bimio  his  capital  for  bis  own  uses,  and  allowing  it  to  be  con- 
sumed by  productive  labourers  for  their  uses.  For  this  for- 
bearaneo  he  requires  a  recompense.  Very  often  in  personal 
enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  equanderiug  Lis  capital, 
the  capital  amounting  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  profits 
which  it  will  yield  during  the  years  he  can  expect  to  live. 
But  while  lie  retains  it  nndimuiishcd,  be  has  always  the 
power  of  consuming  it  if  he  wishes  or  needs ;  be  can  liostow 
it  upon  others  at  Jiis  death ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  derives 
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from  it  an  income,  which  lio  cau  without  iinpovcrishmcnt 
apply  to  the  eattsfai-tioii  of  \\U  own  waiitti  or  incJinations. 

Of  the  gniii8,  howevur,  wliieh  the  pusassiuii  ol'  a  capital 
enables  a  person  to  make,  a  ])ai't  only  is  projMa-ly  an  equiva- 
lent for  tlic  nsc  of  the  capital  itself;  nnmcly,  aa  much  as  a 
wilvent  person  would  l>0  willing  to  pay  for  the  loan  of  it. 
Tliis,  which  oA  overj-body  knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that 
a  j'crsuii  is  fiiabled  to  get  by  merely  abstaininif  from  the 
immediate  eonaiiiiiplion  of  liis  cajiilal,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
need  for  productive  purposes  by  utUcra.  The  remuneration 
which  is  obtained  in  any  country  for  mere  abstinence,  is 
measured  by  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  the  be»t  secu' 
rity ;  6uch  secm-ity  as  i>recludes  any  ai>preoiablc  chance  of 
losing  the  principal.  "What  a  per&on  expects  to  gain,  wlio 
superintendb  tlie  einployinuut  uf  his  own  capital,  is  always 
more,  and  generally  much  more,  than  this.  Tlio  rate  of 
profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  interest.  The  surplus  is 
partly  compensation  for  risk.  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
uiiexcopt  ion  able  socurity,  he  nms  little  or  no  risk.  Hut  if 
he  embarks  in  biiaincfts  on  his  own  account,  he  always  ex- 
poses \tU  capital  to  some,  and  in  manj'  ca»ca  to  very  great, 
danger  of  partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger  he  moat  bo 
compen^atud,  olJicrwise  he  will  not  incur  it.  He  must  like- 
wise bo  remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  la- 
hour.  The  conti-ol  of  Iho  oi>orations  of  industry  Ubually 
belongs  to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole  or  tlie  great- 
est part  of  the  funds  by  which  tlicy  lu-c  carriwl  on,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ordinarj-  arrangement,  is  cither  alone  inter- 
ested, or  is  tlie  person  most  interested  (at  least  dii"ectly),  in 
the  result.  To  exercise  this  control  with  efficiency,  if  the 
concern  is  large  and  complicated,  requires  great  assiduity, 
and  ol^en,  no  ordinary  skill.  This  assiduity  and  skill  must 
be  reiiHmeratcd. 

The  gross  proflta  from  capital,  the  gains  returned  to 
those  who  eupplj-  the  funds  for  protluction,  must  enffice  for 
these  three  purposes.  They  must  affitrd  a  sufficient  equiva- 
lent for  abetincncc,  indemnity  for  risk,  and  reiuuneratiou 
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for  tlie  labour  and  skill  required  for  Buperintendoiicc. 
Tlieac  difltTfiit  compciieatiouB  may  be  eitber  paid  to  the 
game,  or  to  differi'iit  j>ereotis.  Tlio  capital,  or  some  part  of 
it,  m&y  be  borrowed  :  may  belong  to  some  one  who  does 
not  undertake  the  risks  or  tbc  tronbic  of  business.  In  that 
caee,  the  Ivmler,  or  owner,  is  the  person  who  practises  the 
abstinence ;  auJ  is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest  paid 
to  bim,  while  the  difference  between  tlie  interest  and  the 
gross  profit  remunerates  the  esertiouB  and  risks  of  the  under- 
tiikor."  Sometimes,  agfi'm,  the  capital,  oi-  a  part  of  it,  is 
Bupplied  by  wh«t  is  called  a  sleeping  partner;  wlio  flhare* 
the  rislis  of  the  employment,  but  not  the  trouble,  and  who, 
in  consideriition  of  those  risks,  receives  not  t  mere  interest, 
bat  a  stipulated  share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes  the 
capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk  incurred  by  one  person,  and 
the  busine^  carried  on  exclusively  in  hia  name,  while  the 
trouble  of  management  is  made  over  to  nnotlier,  who  is  en- 
gaged for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed  salary.  Management, 
however,  by  hired  servants,  who  hare  no  interet^t  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserving  their  salaries,  is  proverbially 
inefficient,  unless  they  act  under  the  itth-i)ccting  eye,  if  not 
the  controlling  hand,  of  the  pei-son  chiefly  interested  :  aiid 
prudence  almost  always  I'ecommcnds  giving  to  a  manager 
not  thus  controlled,  a  remuneration  partly  dependent  on  the 
profil« ;  which  virtually  reduces  tlic  case  to  that  of  a  sleep- 
ing partner.  Or  finally,  the  same  pereon  may  own  the 
capital,  and  conduct  the  busiuose ;  adding,  if  ho  will  and 
can,  Co  the  management  of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as  much 
more  aa  the  owners  may  be  willing  to  tnist  him  wiih.  But 
under  any  or  al!  of  these  arrangements,  the  same  throe 
things  require  their  remnnerntion,  and  must  obtain  it  from 
the  gross  pi-ofit :  abstinence,  risk,  exertion.  And  the  tlirce 
parts  into  which  profit  may  bo  considered  as  resolving  itself, 


*  It  is  10  tw  rcfrrrueil  lliu  iliin  word.  In  tUit  aenw,  ii  uot  fiuuSliar  to  an  Eng- 
li«li  vtr.  French  politicil  vcoDomisU  oujo;  ■  great  fulriuiugo  in  bctug  olilo  to 
npcok  nirrentlj  at  U*  jHVjUt  i/ic  renXrfpttntHr. 
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may  be  Ocscrilied  respectively  as  interest,  ineuraiice,  and 
wages  of  auperinteudcuee. 


g  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  can  permanently 
exist,  is  that  which  is  barely  utte^^uate,  iit  the  given  placo 
and  time,  to  afibnl  an  cjuivalent  tor  the  abstinvnee,  risk, 
aiul  exertion  implied  in  the  ciiiplo^'mont  of  cftpital.  From 
tbo  gross  profit,  li»a  first  to  be  deducted  as  mucrli  as  will 
foiin  B  timd  sufHcicnt  on  the  average  to  cover  all  looses  inei' 
dent  to  the  employment.  Xext,  it  muet  afford  such  an 
equivalent  to  the  owner  of  the  cajjital  for  forbearing  to  cou- 
&IUUU  it,  a£  is  then  and  tLoru  a  t-uliieient  motive  to  him  to 
pcreifet  in  his  abBtinencc.  llow  much  will  be  requiitMl  to 
form  this  equivalent,  depends  on  the  eomparativo  value 
placed,  iu  the  given  society,  upon  the  prew3nt  and  the 
futures  (in  the  worda  formerly  used)  on  the  strength  of  the 
effective  desire  of  accumxdation.  Further,  after  covering  all 
loflses,  and  remunerating  the  owner  for  forbearing  to  eon- 
sume,  tliiTc  mii5t  be  bonicthiiig  IvH  to  reconipense  the  la- 
bour and  Ekltl  of  the  person  who  devotes  bis  time  to  the 
bngincKg.  This  rccompenEo  too  nmfct  be  sufficient  to  enable 
at  least  the  owiicre  of  the  lar^'cr  csipitalri  to  receive  for  their 
trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some  manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or 
him  will  be  a  snflicicnt  indufiemont  lor  midorgoing  it.  If 
the  surplus  i«  no  more  tlinn  this,  none  but  large  masse*  of 
capital  will  be  employed  productively ;  and  if  it  did  not 
CTC11  amount  to  this,  capital  M'oiild  ho  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction, aud  niiproductivcly  conBunieti,  until,  by  an  indirect 
comscquuncc  of  its  diminished  amount,  to  bo  exjilained  bci^e- 
after,  the  rate  of  profit  wns  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of  profits:  but  tliat  mitii- 
mum  is  exceedingly  vanablt;,  and  at  »ome  times  and  places 
extremely  low  ;  on  aeeount  of  the  great  varlabkncsa  of  two 
out  of  its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  of  nccesftarj*  remu- 
neration for  ahBtinenco,or  iu  other  wowls  the  cfFeetive  desire 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  dill'erent  states  of  sowety 
and  civilization,  lias  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter.     There 
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is  a  ^ill  vidcr  rlifference  in  tlio  element  wliicli  coosiets  in 
competiMition  for  risk.  I  am  not  now  speakinf^  of  tJte  dif- 
ferencea  in  point  of  risk  butwewi  different  cmplojmentB  of 
capital  in  the  same  society,  but  of  the  very  different  degrees 
of  security  of  property  in  different  Btates  of  society.  Wliere, 
as  in  many  of  the  goveniincnts  of  Asia,  property  ie  in  per- 
petual danger  of  spoliation  from  a  tyrannical  government, 
or  from  its  rapacious  and  ill-controlled  oflicers;  where  to 
pcesese  or  to  be  suspevted  of  pofe&cesing  wealth,  ia  to  Ije  a 
mark  not  only  for  plunder,  but  perhaps  for  persounl  ill- 
treatment  to  extort  the  diecIoBiire  and  surrender  of  hidden 
\'atnablea ;  or  where,  as  in  the  European  middle  ages,  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  even  when  not  ileelf  inclined 
to  oppress,  leaves  its  subjects  ejcposed  without  protection  or 
i-e<Irets  to  active  BpoliatioHj  or  audacious  withholding  of  just 
3'iglif»,  by  any  jtowerful  indiviiiuul ;  the  rate  of  profit  which 
porsons  of  average  dispositions  will  require,  to  make  them 
forego  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  what  they  happen  to 
poacBB,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it  and  themselves  1a* 
those  perils,  must  be  something  very  considerable.  And 
these  contingencies  affect  those  who  live  on  the  mere  inter- 
est of  their  capital,  in  common  with  tlioge  who  personally 
engage  in  production.  In  a  generally  secure  state  of  socie- 
ty, the  risks  whinh  may  bo  attendinit  on  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular employments  seldom  fall  on  the  person  who  lends  his 
capital,  if  lie  lends  on  good  Bccurity ;  hnt  in  a  stnte  of 
society  like  that  of  many  parts  of  Aoia,  no  security  (except 
perhaps  the  actual  pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good :  and 
the  mere  poseeasion  of  a  hoard,  when  known  or  suspected, 
exposes  it  and  the  poesessor  to  risks,  for  which  scarcely  any 
profit  he  conld  expect  to  obtain  would  he  an  equivalent ;  so 
that  there  would  be  still  less  accumulation  than  there  is,  if 
a  state  of  insecurity  did  not  ftl."!©  multiply  the  <:»ccasions  on 
which  the  possession  of  a  treaanre  may  be  the  means  of  pav- 
ing life  or  averting  serious  calamities.  Tliose  who  lend, 
under  these  wretched  governments,  do  it  at  the  utmost  peril 
3f  never  being  paid.     In  most  of  the  native  states  of  India, 
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the  lowest  terms  on  wbicU  any  one  will  lend  moncj^,  even  to 
tbu  guveriimoiit,  arc  euoli,  tliat  if  tliu  interest  i^  paid  only 
for  a  J'uw  years,  aud  tlii;  priudpal  not  at  all,  liie  lender  is  tol- 
erably well  indemnified.  If  the  aocumulation  of  principal 
and  compound  interest  ie  ultiniatcly  c.onipromised  at  a  few 
Bliillinge  in  the  pound,  he  lia«  generally  made  au  advant&-^ 
guou£  bargain. 

§  S.  Tbo  remuneration  of  ca|jit«l  in  different  employ- 
ments, muck  more  titan  the  remuueration  of  labour,  varies 
according  to  tlie  circnmstancos  which  render  one  employ- 
ment more  attractive,  or  more  repuUive,  than  anotlier.  The 
profits,  for  example,  of  retail  trade,  in  proportion  to  tlxe  cap- 
ital employed,  exceed  tlioee  of  wliolesule  dealens  or  mauo- 
^cturerg,  for  this  rcaaon  among  others,  that  there  is  lose 
consideration  attaehcd  to  the  employment.  The  greatest, 
however,  of  tlic^c  differenees,  is  that  caused  by  difference  of 
risk.  The  proUta  of  a  gtmpowder  mannfoctarer  muBt  be 
eonsidcrably  greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up  for  the 
pecnliar  risks  to  wbioh  he  and  his  property  are  conetautly 
exposed.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  marine  adven- 
ture, the  peculiar  rieiks  are  capable  of  being,  and  comiuonly 
are^  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment,  tbo  premium  of  insur- 
ance takes  itri  regular  place  among  the  cliarges  of  produc- 
tion, aud  the  compoiieation  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or 
cargo  receives  for  that  payment,  does  not  appear  in  tbo 
estimate  of  his  profits,  but  is  iacluded  in  the  replacement 
of  bis  capital. 

Hie  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit,  which  forms  the 
remuneration  for  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  different  in  dilTcreut  employments.  This  is 
tlie  explanation  always  given  of  tlie  extraordinary  rate  of 
apothoearics'  ])rofit ;  the  greatcat  part,  as  Adam  Smith  ob- 
serves, being  frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages 
of  professional  attendance;  for  which,  nntd  a  late  alteration 
of  the  law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand  any  remunera- 
tion, except  in  the  prices  of  lua  drugs.    Some  oocnpations 
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require  a  comidernMc  ftmount  of  tcienlific  or  technical  edu- 
cation, nml  can  only  be  carried  on  by  persons  who  (rombinc 
with  that  educaliun  a  congidcratilo  capital.  Sticli  i»  llic 
bnsineas  of  an  enf;ineer,  botli  in  tlio  original  sense  of  the 
term,  a  mnehine-iuaker,  and  in  its  popular  or  derivative 
sense,  an  luidortakor  of  public  works.  These  are  always 
the  moat  profitable  employments.  There  are  cades,  again, 
in  which  a  eousideralnle  amoiint  of  labour  and  ekill  is  re- 
cjuired  to  conduct  a  biieiness  necessarily  of  limited  extent. 
In  such  cases,  a  higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is  noi'ea- 
sary  to  yield  only  tho  common  rate  of  reinunemtion.  '*  In 
a  small  sea-port  town,"  saya  Adam  Smitii,  •'  a  little  grocer 
will  mnko  forty  or  tit\v"  per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single 
hundred  pound?,  while  a  considerable  wholesale  merchant 
in  the  same  place  will  scarce  make  ei^^ht  or  ten  per  cent 
upon  a  stock  often  tlioiisand.  The  trade  tif  the  grocer  may 
he  ncccfisary  for  flic  convcnicncy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  market  may  not  admit  the  employment 
of  a  larger  capital  in  the  husincsa.  The  man,  however, 
must  not  only  Hvo  hy  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  pnitably  to 
tlie  qualificfltions  which  it  requires.  Beeides  poseessing  a 
little  capital,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
and  roust  bo  a  tolerable  judge,  too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
different  »)rtg  of  guode,  their  prices,  qualities,  and  tlic  mar- 
kets whei-Q  they  are  to  be  had  cheapest,  lliirly  or  forty 
ponndit  B-year  cannot  bo  considered  as  too  groat  a  rcTom- 
pensc  for  the  labour  of  a  person  bo  aecompli8he<1.  Deduct 
iim  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of  hid  capital,  imd  little 
more  will  remain,  perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stoc^k.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this 
caee,  too,  real  wages." 

All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning  thereby  those 
which  are  created  by  circnmatanecs,  and  not  by  law)  which 
prodnce  or  aggravate  the  disfiarities  in  the  remuneration  of 
different  kinds  of  labour,  operate  similarly  between  different 
employments  of  capital.  If  a  business  can  only  Ik)  advan- 
tagcously  curried  un  by  a  large  capital,  this  in  most  couo- 
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tries  limits  so  iinrrowly  the  close  of  pcreoiw  who  cau  enter 
into  tlie  uinplojuieut,  tlmt  tbey  are  euablud  lo  keejj  tUcir 
rato  of  proKt  above  the  general  level.  A  tradu  may  nl^ 
from  the  iiatnre  of  the  case,  be  confined  to  so  few  bandi. 
that  profit.4  may  admit  of  being  kept  up  by  a  combination 
among  the  dealers.  It  is  wull  known  tlmt  even  among  «> 
numerous  a  body  as  the  Loudon  bookl^ellers,  this  sort  of 
c-onibluution  long  continued  to  exi^t.  1  havo  already  mea* 
tioucd  tlic  case  of  tlic  gas  and  water  eouipauiee. 

§  i.  After  dne  allowance  is  made  for  these  various 
CBwefl  of  inc^^ualiiy,  namely,  diffeiviure  in  the  risk  or  agrtv- 
ableness  of  different  employments,  aud  natural  or  arti^cial 
mouopulies  ;  the  rate  of  profit  ou  capital  in  all  employmeuts 
teiidb  to  an  equality.  Such  is  the  propotiitiuti  iu>uully  laid 
down  by  political  economists,  and  under  proper  e.\pliumtione 
it  ia  true. 

Tliat  portion  of  profit  which  is  projterly  interest,  and 
wliich  forme  the  real  remuneration  for  ubalineuce,  is  strictly 
thf  same,  at  the  «une  time  and  pluct.-,  whatever  he  the  em- 
ployment. The  rate  of  interest  on  equally  good  security, 
does  not  vary  according  to  the  destinatiou  of  the  principal, 
thuugh  it  does  vary  from  t  ime  to  time  very  much,  according 
to  the  circumtitauces  of  tliu  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  industry,  competition 
i&  fio  active  and  inee«;Bant  sh  in  the  lending  and  borrowing 
of  money.  All  iiei-sotis  in  business  are  occasionally)  and 
most  of  them  constantly,  borrowcre  :  while  all  pereons  nut 
in  business,  who  possess  monicd  property,  arc  lenders.  Be- 
tween these  two  great  bodies  there  is  a  numerous,  keen,  aud 
intelligcut  class  of  middle  men,  composed  of  hankers,  stock- 
brokers, discount  brokcre,  aiid  others,  alive  to  the  slighteet 
breath  of  probable  gain-  The  Muallcet  circumstance,  or  the 
most  traiitiient  impression  uu  tlic  public  mind,  which  tends 
to  an  mcrease  or  diminution  of  the  demaad  for  loans  citlicr 
at  the  time  or  proBpeetively,  operates  immediately  on  the 
rate  of  interest :  nnd  eia-iiiuBtauces  iu  the  general  state  of 
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tiiule,  really  tending  to  cause  tliis  difference  of  demand,  arc 
continnully  occurring,  sotuetimesi  to  C'licli  an  extent,  tliut  tlie 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mercantile  billa  baa  been  known 
to  vaiy  within  a  year  (even  without  the  oceurrcnco  of  tho 
great  tlcraiij^iement  ealled  a  commercial  erisis)  from  leas 
thun  four  to  more  than  six  per  cent.  But,  at  tlic  eame  time 
and  plucc,  the  rate  of  interest  is  tbc  same,  to  all  vho  can 
give  equally  good  BCfiirity,  Tbe  markot  rate  of  interest  is 
at  fill  times  a  known  and  definite  tbing. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  gross  profit ;  which,  though  (as 
will  prosentl}"  be  eeen)  it  does  not  vary  much  from  employ- 
ment to  employment,  varies  very  greatly  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  eon  scarcely  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same. 
It  depends  on  tbc  knowledge,  talcnta,  economy,  and  energy 
of  the  capitalit;t  himself,  or  of  the  agents  whom  he  employs ; 
on  the  accidents  of  personal  connexion  ;  and  even  on  chHnce. 
IIai*dly  any  two  dealers  in  the  same  trade,  even  if  their  com- 
modities are  ei[unlly  good  and  enually  cheap,  carry  on  their 
business  nt  the  same  expense,  or  turn  over  their  capital  in 
the  same  time.  That  equal  capitaEs  give  equal  profitt,  as  a 
general  maxim  of  trade,  wotdd  be  as  false  as  that  equal  age 
or  size  gives  equal  bodily  strength,  or  that  equal  reading  or 
experience  gives  c^qual  knowledge.  The  ett'eet  depends  as 
mnth  upon  twenty  other  things,  as  npon  the  single  cause 
specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  vary,  Hio  parity,  on  the  whole, 
of  different  modes  of  emplo^-ing  capital  (in  the  abseiiL-e  of 
any  nnturnl  or  artiiielal  monopoly)  is,  in  a  certain,  and  a 
very  important  sense,  maintained.  On  an  average  (what- 
ever maybe  the  occasional  fluctuations)  the  various  employ- 
ments of  capitnl  are  on  such  a  footing  aj  to  hold  oat,  not 
equal  profits,  hut  equal  expeetations  of  profit,  to  persona  of 
avci-age  abilities  and  advantages.  By  equal,  I  mean  after 
making  compensation  for  any  inferiority  in  the  agrecahle- 
ncsB  or  safi^y  of  an  employment.  If  the  case  were  not  so ; 
if  there  were,  evidently,  and  to  common  ex]joricnco,  more 
favourable  chances  of  pecuniary  success  in  one  business  than 
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in  others,  more  persons  woiiM  engage  their  c&pitAl  in  tbo 
bualncss,  or  would  bring  np  their  sons  to  it ;  which  in  Coct 
alwajt!  happens  when  a  bu^incas,  like  that  of  an  engineer  at 
present,  or  like  any  newly  establifihei.!  and  prosperous  uinna- 
factnre,  ib  seen  to  tie  a  growing  and  thriving  one.  If,  on 
tbo  contrary,  a  bnsincas  is  not  considered  tliriviug ;  if  the 
chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to  those  in 
other  employments ;  capitil  gmdnally  leaves  if,  or  at  leart 
new  capital  is  not  attracted  to  it ;  and  by  t})is  change  in  the 
distribution  of  capital  between  the  less  profitable  and  ttie 
more  profitable  employments,  a  &ort  of  balance  l»  restored. 
T!ie  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in  difierent  employ 
incnta,  cannot  long  continue  very  different :  they  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  tlicy  arc  generally  oscillating  IWim 
one  side  to  the  other  eidc  of  the  mcrdium. 

This  equalizing  process,  comnionly  described,  as  the 
traufefer  of  capital  from  one  empluyment  to  aiiMther,  id  not 
necet^t^irily  tlie  onerous,  tlow,  and  almost  impracticable 
operation  which  it  is  very  often  reprcsentetl  to  he.  In  thu 
first  place,  it  docs  not  al  ways  imply  ttic  actual  removal  of 
capital  already  cmharkcfl  in  an  employment.  Tn  a  rapidly 
pr<^7ee6ive  state  of  capital,  tlie  adjustment  often  takes  placo 
by  means  of  the  new  accninnlations  of  each  year,  whieh 
direct  themselves  in  preference  towards  tlte  more  thriving 
trades.  Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is  necessary, 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  any  of  thoiM:  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  nnpmfitabtc  employment,  relinquish  bosioca 
and  break  np  tlicir  c^tablislimcnts.  The  nmncrons  and 
multifarious  channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in  ctimmcr- 
cial  nations,  unemployed  capital  diffuses  itself  over  the  field 
of  employment,  flowing  over  in  greater  abundance  to  the 
lower  levels,  arc  the  means  by  winch  the  equalization  is  ac- 
complished. Tlie  process  consi&ts  in  a  limitation  by  ono 
cloBS  of  dealers  or  producers,  and  an  extension  by  the  otlicr, 
of  that  portion  of  their  business  which  is  carried  on  witli 
l)orrowcd  ctapital.  Tlicre  is  scarcely  any  dealer  or  prodnrcr 
on  a  considerable  scale,  who  confines  liis  bodnees  to  what 
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cftmea  on  by  his  own  fumla.  "Wlien  trndc  i*  good, 
lie  uot  only  uses  tu  the  utiiKj&tliis  own  capital,  but  ctuploys, 
iu  oiiilitiun,  mucii  of  t}iu  credit  which  that  capitnl  obtaine 
for  Iiiin.  When,  cither  from  over-supply  or  from  some 
slackening  in  the  donmnd  for  hin  commodity,  he  fiudg  that 
it  sells  more  elowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price^  he  coittrncts  his 
operations^  and  doee  not  apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealei's  for  a  renewal  of  their  udvanceii  to  the  Eame  extent  iis 
before.  A  busini?&8  which  in  increasing  hold^  out,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proB|>ect  of  profitable  employment  for  a  larger 
amount  of  ibis  floating  capital  than  previously,  and  tliose 
engaged  in  it  become  a]>plicants  to  the  money  dealers  for 
lai^cr  advances,  which,  from  their  improving  circurngtancee, 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining.  A  different  distribu- 
tion of  tloaling  capital  between  two  employiuents  lias  as 
much  eSect  ia  restoring  their  profits  to  an  equilibiiuni,  as 
il'  tlie  owiierfi  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital  were  to  abandon 
the  one  trade  and  carry  their  ca]}ital  into  the  other.  Tliis 
easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneoua,  method  of  accommodating 
production  to  demand,  ia  qnitc  sufficient  to  correct  any  in- 
equalities arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  or  othei' 
causes  of  ordinary  occurrence.  In  the  case  of  an  altogetlier 
declining  trade,  in  which  it  i&  neecsenry  that  the  pruduction 
shouhl  be,  not  occasionally  varied,  but  greatly  and  perma- 
nently diminished,  or  perhaps  stopped  altogether,  the  pro- 
cesa  of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no  doubt,  tardy  and  dif- 
ficult, and  almost  always  attended  with  considerable  loss  ; 
much  of  the  capital  tixed  in  utachiner}-,  buikliugs,  perma- 
nent TTorks,  &c,  being  cither  not  applicable  to  any  other 
purpose,  or  only  applicable  alter  expeiieive  alterations;  and 
time  being  seldom  given  for  effecting  the  change  iu  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  be  effected  with  least  loset,  nnmely, 
by  not  replacing  the  fixed  capital  as  it  wears  out.  There  is 
besides,  in  totally  changing  the  destination  of  a  capital,  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  e^tablisbed  comiexi^n,  and  of  acquired 
ehill  and  experience,  that  i.>eople  are  always  very  slow  in 
resolving  upou  it,  and  hardly  ever  do  so  until  long  after  a 
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chaDj^  of  fortune  lias  become  hopeloM.  These,  lioweror, 
are  distinctly  exeeptionjJ  ciises,  and  even  in  tlicse  the  equal- 
ization is  at  Inst  efl'ectcd.  It  may  al:«o  lia})[)en  that  the  rc- 
(iLTiL  to  equilibrium  is  considerably  pi-otracted,  when,  before 
one  incijuality  has  been  cuiTccted,  uuoth&r  cause  of  ineqaal* 
ity  arifiee  ;  which  U  said  to  have  been  continually  the  case 
during  a  lonjj  series  of  yeai-3,  with  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States  of  Korth  America;  the  commijdity 
having  boon  upheld  at  what  was  virtually  a  monopoly  price, 
because  the  increase  of  demand,  from  fiucccssivo  improve- 
mentfl  in  the  mannfact\irc,  went  on  with  a  rapidity  6o  much 
beyond  expectation  tUat  fur  many  years  the  supply  never 
completely  overtook  it.  But  It  is  not  often  tbtit  a  8UCC»ifiiDn 
of  disturbing  cauiies,  all  aHinp  in  the  same  direction,  arc 
known  to  toUow  one  another  with  haitlly  any  interval. 
Where  there  is  no  monopoly,  the  profit*  of  a  trado  are  likely 
to  range  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  pencral 
level,  but  tending  always  to  retum  to  it  like  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum. 

Ill  general,  then,  aUhough  profits  are  very  diftercnt  to 
difl'cruiit  individuals,  and  to  the  same  individual  in  ditfercnt 
years,  there  cannot  be  mut:h  diversity  at  llie  same  time  and 
jilace  in  the  average  profits  of  different  einploynicnts,  (other 
than  the  standing  differences  necessary  to  eompcnfiate  fw 
difference  of  attractiveness,)  except  for  ehort  periods,  or 
when  B-iniD  great  permanent  revulsion  has  overtaken  a  par- 
ticular trade.  If  any  popular  impression  exists  that  8oino 
tradt-B  are  more  profitable  than  others,  inde^wiidetitly  of  mo- 
nopoly, or  of  BQch  rare  aecideiits  as  have  been  notieed  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  iho  impre&sion  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity fallacious,  since  if  it  were  shared  by  those  who. have 
greatest  means  of  knowledge  and  motives  to  accurate  exam- 
ination, there  would  take  place  such  an  influx  of  capital  a« 
would  soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common  level.  It  m 
true  that,  to  persauB  with  the  same  amount  of  origuial 
means,  there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  in 
Some  employmenta  than  in  others.    But  it  would  be  found 
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tliat  in  tlio&e  same  employtuunu  batikruptci^  aUo  ai-e  more 
frequMit,  RiiO  iLat  the  chance  of  greatur  sucvesd  u  balanced 
by  a  i^uater  probabUity  of  compU'te  failure.  Very  orten  it 
is  iiioit:  than  balanced:  for^  as  was  remarked  in  aiiotlier 
case,  tliu  cliaricc  uf  grGiit  prizes  operatL-s  witli  a  gn* ater  de- 
grtie  of  strength  thau  orithinetic  will  warrant,  in  attracting 
compL'titont ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a 
li-adc  in  whioh  large  fortunes  may  be  mjulc,  arc  lower  than 
in  thoee  in  which  gain*  arv  sJow,  though  eoinjiarativdy  Bure, 
and  in  \\'bich  uutliiiig  is  to  be  ultimately  hop«d  fur  beyond 
a  compL'teucy,  The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  cxftrn]>lo 
of  an  enipluyniciii  of  capita),  }mitaking  bo  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  lottery,  as  to  make  it  an  accrodited  opinion  tlut, 
taking  the  adventurers  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  inoi"e  tiionev 
lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in  other  M'urds,  that 
the  averugc  rnt<;  of  pru&t  is  less  than  nothing.  In  &uch 
points  as  thiiv  nineh  dcjicnda  on  the  charaetcra  of  nations, 
according  a»  they  partake  more  or  \t-e&  of  the  atlventurous, 
or,  09  it  ia  trailed  when  the  intention  ia  to  blame  it,  the  gam- 
bling spirit.  This  spirit  is  mnoh  stronger  in  the  United 
States  tlinu  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  tliiiu  in 
any  coiiutry  uf  the  Continent.  lu  some  Continentjd  coiin- 
triifi  the  tendency  is  eo  much  the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
emy>lo\iiMrn1s  ]irobably  yield  a  lc*a  average  profit  to  the  ca]*- 
ilul  engaged  in  thoni,  llian  iho&u  which  oiler  greater  gains 
at  tlio  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  howevL-r  bo  forgotteti,  that  oven  in  the  coun- 
tncB  of  most  active  competition  custom  also  has  a  coneidcr- 
ablo  sharo  in  determining  tlio  profits  of  trade.  There  is 
someiimes  an  idea  afloat  lis  to  vrhat  tlie  profit  of  an  em]>loy- 
inent  should  be,  which  though  not  lulhcrcd  to  by  all  the 
dealers,  nor  perhaps  ric^dly  by  any,  still  CKereises  a  certain 
intlncnce  over  their  operations.  There  is  in  England  a  kind 
of  notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know  not,  that  fit'^y  per 
cent  is  a  proper  and  sultuble  rate  of  profit  iu  retail  tnmsac' 
tions :  understand,  nut  fil\y  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital, 
but  an  advance  of  fil>y  jtcr  cent  on  the  wholesale  prices ; 
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from  wliicli  Imvc  to  1>c  dci'rayed  bad  debts,  shop  re>it,  the 
pay  uf  I'lirks,  gliuj)mt!n,  and  ageute  uf  all  dcecriptions,  in 
(ihort  nl!  tho  expenses  of  the  retail  buBiucsB.  If  this  tnistoin 
were  univcrsfll,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  competition  indeed 
would  still  operate,  hat  the  coDsumer  would  not  derive  any 
henetit  from  it,  at  h$M  as  to  price  ;  tbe  way  in  which  it 
would  diiuinisb  the  advautagee  of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trtide,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  bQ&inett. 
Ihe  increase  of  competition  however,  in  England  at  le-ai>t,  jb 
rapidly  tending  tu  break  down  eiistonis  of  lliie  description. 
In  the  majority  of  trades,  (at  least  in  the  great  cmporia  of 
trade,)  there  are  now  numerous  dealers  whoso  motto  it 
"  small  gains  and  frequent " — a  great  business  at  low  prices, 
rather  tliaii  high  prices  and  fen-  Irantiactions ;  and  by  tunt- 
ing  over  tlieir  capital  more  rapidly,  and  adding  to  it  by  bor- 
rowed capital  when  needed,  the  dealers  often  obtain  indi- 
vidually higher  profita  ;  tliough  tlity  nccesearil}*  lower  the 
profits  of  those  among  their  competitors,  wbo  do  not  adopt 
the  same  principle.  Nevertheless,  competition,  aa  ro- 
niarke<i  •  in  a  previous  chapter,  Ime,  as  yet,  but  a  limit- 
ed dominion  over  retail  prices ;  and  consetjuently  the  abare 
of  tlie  M'ltole  produce  of  land  and  lalK>ur  H'hich  is  absorbed 
in  the  remuneration  of  mere  distribntors,  continnes  exorbi- 
lant ;  and  there  is  no  function  in  the  economy  of  society 
whicli  supiK>rt3  a  number  of  pereons  bo  disproiiortioned  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.  The  preceding  remarks  have,  1  hope,  aufficiontly 
elucidated  what  is  meant  by  tho  common  phrase,  *^  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit ; ''  and  tlic  sense  in  which,  and  the  limitn- 
tions  untiei'  which,  this  ordinar}'  rate  ban  a  real  exititcnce. 
It  now  remains  to  consider,  wliat  causes  determine  its 
amoimt. 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as  if  the  profits  ef  bust' 
neee  depended  Dpon.prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  eecins  to 
obtain  his  profits  by  selling  hid  commodity  for  more  limn  it 
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Profit  altogether,  ]>e«plc^  arc  npt  to  ihitik,  is  a  con- 
Be[|acnee  of  purcha^o  anil  sale.  It  h  only  (thoy  suppose) 
because  tliere  arc  purchasers  for  a  commodity,  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  it  is  able  to  luako  any  profit  Deiuund— customers 
— a  market  for  the  commodity,  are  the  caiue  of  the  gains  of 
capitalit-t;*.  It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they  replace 
tbcir  capital,  mid  add  to  its  amonnt. 

This,  Iiowcvur,  U  looking  only  at  the  outsUlo  Burfacc  of 
the  econumiea]  mauhiiiery  of  society.  In  uo  vaso,  we  find,  is 
the  mere  tiioney  wliieh  pasaea  from  one  pcrsou  to  auotber,  the 
fundanientAl  matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon.  If  vrc 
look  more  narrowly  into  the  opcratious  of  the  producer,  we 
bhalE  perceive  that  the  money  lie  obtuioB  for  kis  commodity 
ia  not  the  cause  of  his  having  a  pi*olit,  but  only  the  mode  ia 
which  liis  profit  i&  paid  to  him. 

TIic  cixnsc  of  proAt  i&,  that  labour  produces  more  than  id 
required  for  its  support.  The  reason  why  ngrienltural  capi- 
tal yields  a  profit,  is  because  human  beings  can  grow  more 
food,  than  U  necefisaiy  to  feed  tbeni  while  it  i«  being  groAm, 
including  the  timo  occupied  in  coB8tructing  the  tooU,  and 
making  all  otlier  nec<irul  preparations;  from  which  it  is  a 
consequencie,  that  if  a  uapitali&t  undcrtukes  to  feed  the 
labourers  on  condition  of  receiving  the  produce,  bo  has  some 
of  it  remaining  for  himself  after  i-cplacing  hia  advancca.  To 
vary  the  form  of  the  theorem  :  the  reason  why  capitid  yicUli! 
a  profit,  is  because  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  tooU  last 
longer  than  the  time  wliir-h  was  required  to  proiluec  tliem ; 
go  thiit  if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  lubourere  with  these 
tilings,  on  condition  of  receiving  nil  they  produce,  they  will, 
in  addition  to  re])rodncing  Their  own  necegsaries  atid  instru- 
ments, hare  a  portion  of  their  time  remftining,  to  work  for 
the  capitalist.  "We  thus  see  that  profit  arises,  not  from  the 
incident  of  exchange,  but  from  the  ])ruduetive  power  of 
labour;  and  the  general  profit  of  the  country  is  always 
what  the  productive  ])ower  of  labour  makes  it,  whether  any 
exchange  takes  place  or  not.  If  there  were  no  diviision  of 
employmenta,  them  would  be  uo  buying  or  ecUJug,  but  there 
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ivould  prill  he  profit.  If  the  labourers  of  the  country  colli 
tively  produce  twenty  per  cent  more  than  their  w&ga^ 
pi-ofits  will  he  twenty  per  cent,  wbate\"er  prices  may  or 
may  not  be.  The  aecidentB  of  price  may  for  a  time  make 
one  set  of  produccre  got  more  than  the  twenty  per  cent, 
and  another  Icm,  the  one  itomniodity  being  rated  above  its 
natni-al  value  iti  ruhitiun  to  otlier  cotnuimlities,  and  thu 
olher  below,  until  prices  have  n^iu  adjusted  tbciUEseWed; 
but  there  will  always  lie  just  twenty  per  cent  divided  among 
thciu  all. 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  the  considerations  thiie  briefly 
indicated,  to  e.xhibit  more  ininulely  ihe  mode  in  whiub  tlio. 
rate  of  profit  is  detemiined. 


§  6.  I  assume,  thronghout,  the  state  of  things,  which, 
where  the  labourers  and  capitalistii  are  separate  clawifR,  pre* 
vnils,  with  few  excepttoiiB,  nniveraally ;  namely,  that  the 
capitalist  advanws  llie  whole  expynses,  including  tbc  entire 
rcmunLTation  of  the  labourer.  That  he  should  do  eo.  is  not 
11  matter  nf  iniicrent  neeegaity ;  tlio  labourer  xnijrbt  wait  until 
The  pindut'Iioii  is  enniplcte,  for  all  that  part  of  his  wagea 
which  exceeds  mere  neceasarios ;  am!  even  for  the  whole,  if 
he  liaa  fnnds  in  hand,  sufficient  for  hia  temporary  support. 
lint  in  the  latter  eaec,  the  labourer  js  to  that  extent  really 
a  capitaliBl,  investing  capital  in  tlie  concern,  by  gU]>pl}*iDg 
a  portion  of  the  fundd  neceeeary  for  carrj'iug  it  on ;  and 
even  in  the  fomier  case  lie  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light,  Bineo,  contributing  his  labour  at  le?8  tfinn  the  market 
price,  he  may  be  regarded  as  lending  the  difference  to  his 
employer,  and  receivina  it  back  with  interest  (on  whatever 
principle  computed)  from  the  prfx^eed*  of  the  enterprise. 

Ttic  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assumed,  to  make  all  the 
advances,  and  reei'ivo  all  the  jiroduee-     IIib  profit  consist 
of  the  oxcesa  of  tlie  produce  above  the  advances;  his 
of  pn>fit  is  the  ratio  which  that  excess  bears  to  the  amount 
advanced.     But  what  do  the  advances  consist  of  I 

It  is,  for  tlie  ])rcfient,  ncccsaary  to  suppose,  that  the 
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capitalist  does  not  pay  any  rent ;  Iia»  not  to  parchaec  the 
XI6C  of  any  nppropriated  natnrat  agent.  Tliis  imJoecl  is 
Buarci'ly  evi-r  the  exact  tnitli.  Tlic  a^ricnlliiral  cajiitHlit't, 
except  when  ho  is  the  owner  of  the  soil  lio  cultivates,  al  ways, 
or  ftlinoBt  always,  pays  rent:  and  even  in  mannfactiirtB,(not 
to  mention  ground-ront,)  the  matcrialt)  oF  the  manufacture 
have  generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stages  of  their  production. 
The  nature  of  rent,  however,  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear,  tliat  no  practi- 
cal error,  on  the  question  we  arc  now  examining,  h  prc^ 
dneed  hy  disregnriliug  it, 

If,  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the  question,  we  inquire  in 
what  it  id  that  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  for  purpoees 
of  production,  consist,  we  shall  lind  that  they  consist  of 
wages  of  labour. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  every  capitalist 
consists  in  tlio  direct  payment  of  wages.  What  does  not 
consist  of  this,  is  composed  of  matt-rialu  and  implements, 
including  buildings,  Uut  materials  and  implements  arc 
produced  by  labour ;  and  ns  our  aupposwl  eapitftlist  is  not 
meant  to  represent  a  eingle  emph">ynicnt.  but  to  he  a  type 
of  tlio  pnjductivo  indufctry  of  the  whole  coimtiy,  we  may 
suppose  that  he  iiiakee  liis  owti  tools,  and  raises  his  own 
materials.  He  does  tliia  hy  means  of  previous  a<lvanees, 
which,  again,  eoiisi^t  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  suppose  hitn 
to  buy  the  materials  and  tools  instead  of  producing  them, 
the  case  is  not  altered  :  he  then  repays  to  a  previous  pro- 
ducer tlm  wages  which  that  previous  producer  has  paid. 
It  is  true,  he  repays  it  to  liim  with  a  profit ;  and  if  he  had 
produced  the  tilings  himself,  ho  himself  must  liave  had  flrat 
profit,  on  tliis  part  of  his  outlay,  as  well  as  on  cvcrj'  other 
part.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  production,  beginning  with  the  materials  and  tools, 
and  ending  with  the  Jinished  product,  all  the  advances  have 
consisted  of  notliing  but  wages  ;  except  that  certain  of  the 
capitalists  concenied  have,  lor  the  sake  of  general  coiive- 
nienccj  had  tliuir  share  of  ]>roJit  paid  to  tbem  before  the 
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operation  was  completed.     WTialevor,  of  the  ultimatu  prod- 
uct, in  Dot  profit,  is  rcpaymeut  of  wiigcs. 

§  7.  It  thus  appears  that  tlie  two  elements  on  wJiicb,  and 
which  alone,  the  gains  of  tlte  capitalists  depcn<l,  arc,  first, 
the  mngnitudu  of  the  produce,  in  other  worda,  the  produe* 
tire  power  of  labour;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of  that 
produce  obtainetl  l>.v  the  labourers  themselves ;  the  mtio, 
which  Ihe  remuneration  cl*  the  hibonrcre  bears  to  tlie  amoimt 
Ihey  produce.  These  two  things  form  tlic  data  for  deter- 
rniniii;;  the  ^ro^  amount  divided  as  profit  ainon?  nil  thr 
capitalism  of  the  oonntry  ;  but  tJie  rate  of  profit,  the  per- 
centage on  the  capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of  the 
two  element^  the  labourer's  proportional  share,  and  not  on 
the  aniuunt  to  he  ahorud.  If  the  produce  of  labour  wure 
donblcd,  and  the  Ubourei-s  obtained  tlio  samo  proportional 
feliare  aa  before,  that  is,  if  their  rcmnneration  was 
doubled,  Ihe  oapitaltsts,  it  is  true,  would  gain  twice 
much ;  but  as  thej  would  also  bare  had  to  advance  twice 
03  niucli,  the  rate  of  their  profit  would  be  only  the  same  aa 
before. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  Rieardo  and  others, 
that  the  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  wages ;  rising  as  wages 
fall,  and  falling  as  wa^ea  rise.  In  adc»i)ting,  however,  this 
doctrine,  I  must  insist  upon  makmg  a  moat  neccswarv  alter- 
ation in  its  wording.  Instead  of  saying  that  profits  depend 
on  wages,  let  us  »Hy  (what  Blcardo  really  meant)  that  they 
depeml  on  the  cost  of  labour. 

Wage*,  and  the  cost  of  labour ;  what  labour  I)rings  in 
to  the  labourer,  and  what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist ;  are  ideas 
quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of  Uie  utmost  importance  to 
keep  so.  For  thin  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  designate 
them,  as  is  almost  alwayn  done,  by  the  Mine  name.  Wagee, 
in  public  discussions,  both  omI  and  printed,  being  looked 
upon  from  the  same  point  of  view  of  tlie  payers,  much  oflcner 
that  from  tliat  of  the  receivers,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  floy  that  wages  arc  high  or  low,  meaning  only  that 
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the  cost  of  labonr  is  high  or  low.  The  rovorse  of  this  would 
be  oftener  the  truth  :  tlie  cost  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its 
highest  where  wages  arc  lowest.  Thi£  may  ar)t«  from  two 
causes.  In  tho  first  place,  the  labour,  though  ehcap,  may- 
be inefficient.  In  no  European  country  arc  wages  «)  low 
as  tlicy  are  (or  at  least  were)  in  Ireland  ;  the  remuner- 
ation of  an  itariculturftl  labourer  in  tlic  west  of  Ireland  not 
being  more  than  half  the  wages  of  even  the  loweet-paid 
Englishman,  the  Dorsetshire  labourer.  But  if,  from  infe- 
rior akill  and  industrj-,  two  days'  labour  of  an  Imhnian 
acooinplislied  no  more  work  than  an  Englis!!  Inhourcr  per- 
tbrnied  in  one,  the  Irishinuii'tt  labour  cost  as  miicli  as  the 
Englishman's,  tliougli  it  brought  in  so  mnch  Icsb  to  himself. 
The  capitalist's  profit  is  detemiincd  by  the  former  of  these 
two  things,  not  by  the  Iflttcr.  Tliat  a  iJitiorence  to  thia  ex- 
tent really  existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour,  ia  prove<L 
not  only  by  abundant  testiuiouy,  but  by  the  fact,  that  not- 
withetaniling  the  lownu^^  of  wages,  protits  of  cupitiU  hare 
never  hmn  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

The  other  cause  which  readers  wjigcs,  and  the  cost  of 
labour,  no  real  criteria  of  one  another,  is  the  varying  costli- 
ness of  The  articles  which  the  labourer  consumes.  If  tlieac 
aro  cheap,  wages,  in  the  sense  whieti  ia  of  importance  to 
the  labourer,  may  be  high,  and  ret  the  cost  of  lalnmr  may 
ho  low ;  if  dear,  the  labourer  may  bo  wretchedly  off,  though 
hia  labonr  may  coett  much  to  tho  capitalist.  This  last  is  tho 
c-ondition  of  a  country  over-pcojtled  in  rehitioti  lo  ils  land  ; 
in  which,  food  being  dear,  the  poorne^  "f  the  labourer'* 
real  reward  does  not  prevent  labour  from  costing  much  to 
the  purchaser,  and  low  wages  and  low  profits  co-exist.  The 
opposite  ease  is  exemplified  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Tho  tabom*er  tlicrc  enjoys  a  greater  abundance  of  comforts 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  except  some  of  the 
newest  colonies ;  hut,  owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (combined  with  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  labour),  the  co«t  of  labour  to  the  capitalist 
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is  eonaidcrably  lower  tttan  in  Euroiic.    Il  must  l)0  so,  aii 
tlie  rate  of  profit  is  hiurher;  as  indicatcU  Ity  the  rate  of  lii^ 
terest,  wliicli  i»  six  per  cent  at  New  York  wlicii  it  U  tLrci;, 
or  three  aa<l  a  quarter  per  cent  in  London. 

llio  cost  of  labour,  Uien,  is,  in  the  lauguuge  of  matlie- 
inaiies,  a  functiou  of  three  variableti :  the  ofticiciicy  of  la- 
bour; tliu  wages  of  labour  (meaning  tlicrcbv  tlie  real  reward 
of  tliG  lalwuTt^r) ;  and  the  greater  or  leea  cost  at  whidi  the 
articles  composing  that  real  reward  can  he  pi-odnced  or  pur* 
cttaaed.  It  ie  plain  tliat  tlic  cost  of  labonr  to  the  capitalist 
must  bo  influenced  by  each  of  these  throe  clrcunislances,  and 
by  no  olliers.  Thwe,  tlierelbre,  are  also  the  cin-uiutitanccR 
which  determine  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  any 
way  afleeled.  except  through  one  or  other  of  them.  If  labour 
generally  became  more  efficient,  without  being  more  Jiiglily 
rewarded ;  if,  without  its  keeoming  ]ces  efficient,  (ta  I'enin* 
neralion  fell,  no  increase  taking  place  in  the  cOi-t  cf  the  arti- 
cles composing  that  remuneration ;  or  if  those  articles  he. 
came  le^  costly,  without  tho  labourer'a  obtaining  more  of 
them  ;  in  any  one  of  thetiu  three  eoiics,  profits  would  rise. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  labour  became  less  cfiicicnt  {m  it  might 
do  iVom  dinimishcd  bodily  vigour  in  the  people,  destnietion 
of  fixed  capital,  or  deteriorated  education);  or  if  the  la- 
bourer obtained  a  higher  remuneration,  without  any  in- 
creased cheapness  in  the  things  comi>osing  it ;  or  if,  without 
liis  obtaining  more,  that  which  he  did  obtain  beeanio  more 
coi^tly  ;  jirulitfi,  in  all  these  cases,  would  t>utli5r  a  diminution. 
And  there  is  no  other  combination  of  circumstances,  in 
which  tiic  general  rate  of  pmfit  of  a  country,  in  all  employ- 
nicntfi  indifTerentlv,  can  cither  fall  or  rise. 

The  evidence  of  these  propositions  can  only  be  stated 
generally,  though,  it  is  hoped,  conclusively,  in  tlufi  etuge 
of  our  subject.  It  will  come  out  in  greater  fulness  and  force 
when,  hnving  taken  into  consideration  the  theor}*  of  Value 
anil  Price,  wc  ithall  be  enabled  to  exhibit  the  law  of  profits 
in  the  concrete — in  the  com])lex  entanglement  of  circum- 
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Glances  in  which  it  actually  works.  This  can  only  be  done 
in  the  ensuing  Book.  One  topic  etill  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  present  one,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated 
independently  of  considerations  of  Value ;  the  subject  of 
Kent ;  to  which  we  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  SVT. 


OF  REXT. 


§  1.  The  rcqaisttes  of  prodnction  bcin;?  lalwiir,  capital, 
and  natund  agents;  the  onlv  |>ers(>u,  lx«idi«  the  laboorcr 
iind  tlie  capitalist,  irboac  coiBent  is  necessai^  to  pnxlaction, 
and  vlio  can  claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the  price  of 
that  consent,  te  the  person  who,  by  the  arrangements  of  flocie- 
ty»  poflocttseo  exclusive  power  over  doiuo  natural  agent.  The 
land  is  the  principal  of  the  natural  agents  which  are  cajttble 
of  being  appropriated,  and  the  conudcration  paid  for  ltd  tuo 
is  called  rent.  Ijinded  propriutore  arc  tlie  only  claea,  of  anjr 
nninbera  or  importance,  who  have  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
distriI)ntion  of  the  pr«">dncc,  thronn^h  their  ownership  of 
teometbing  wliicb  oeitlier  tliev  nor  any  one  else  have  pro- 
dnced.  If  there  be  any  other  caees  of  a  (similar  nature,  they 
will  be  easily  underetood,  when  the  nature  and  laws  of  real 
are  eumprehended. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  that  rent  h  the  effoet  of  a  nionop- 
oly;  though  the  nionoi>oly  is  a  natural  one,  which  maybe 
n^jjolatcd,  which  may  even  be  held  as  a  trugt  for  the  coin- 
mimity  generally,  bat  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
existing.  The  reason  why  landownen  are  able  to  require 
rent  for  their  land,  is  that  it  is  a  commodity  which  many 
want,  and  which  no  one  can  obtain  but  from  thcin.  If  all 
the  land  of  the  country  belonged  to  one  penon,  he  could  flic 
the  rent  at  hb  pleasure.  Tlic  whole  people  would  be  de- 
pendent oil  hifi  will  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  be  might 
make  wIip'  i-umliiin^A  ho  choee.     Tliis  is  the  actual  state  of 
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igs  in  tlioee  Oriental  kinfidoms  in  which  tho  land  is  eon- 
siiieroil  tlie  property  of  llie  fctate.  Rent  is  then  confounded 
with  taxation,  and  the  despot  may  cswct  the  utmoet  whtcli 
tlic  unfortunate  cultivators  Jiavc  to  give,  indeed,  the  ex- 
clusive possessor  of  the  land  of  a  country  could  not  well  be 
other  than  dcsjiot  of  it.  Tlie  effect  would  be  much  tlie  same 
if  the  land  belonged  to  bo  few  people  that  they  could,  and 
did,  act  together  as  one  man,  aud  fix  the  real  by  agreement 
among  themselves.  Tlue  case,  however,  !b  uowhere  known 
to  exist ;  and  tlio  only  remaiiiiug  suppositiou  is  tlint  of  free 
competition;  tho  landonoicrs  being  supposed  to  be,  oi  in 
fact  they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine, 

§  2.  A  thing  which  is  limited  in  quantity,  even  tliough 
its  poE&eGsors  do  not  act  in  concert,  is  Elill  a  monopolizcil  ar- 
ticle. But  even  when  monopolized,  a  thing  which  is  the 
girt  of  nature,  and  requires  no  lalmnr  or  outlay  as  tho  con- 
tlition  of  its  existence,  will,  if  there  be  competition  among 
the  holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if  it  exists  in  less 
quantity  llian  the  demand.  If  the  whole  land  of  a  countr}' 
were  required  fur  cullivatiou,  all  of  it  might  yield  a  rent. 
But  iu  no  country  of  any  extent  do  tho  wanta  of  the  pojiula- 
tion  re<|uirc  that  all  the  land,  which  is  capable  of  culliva- 
tiou, should  be  cultivated.  TIic  food  and  other  agricultural 
produce  which  the  people  need,  and  which  they  arc  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  at  a  price  wKich  renmnoratcs  tlie  grower, 
may  always  be  obtained  without  cultivating  all  the  land ; 
Bometinu's  without  cultivating  more  than  a  small  part  of  it ; 
the  more  fertile  lands,  or  those  in  the  more  convenient  situ- 
ations, being  of  conrRC  preferred.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, some  land  which  cannot,  in  existing  circumstances, 
pay  any  reut ;  and  no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
of  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to  tliosc  superior  kinds 
which  exist  iTi  less  quantity  than  the  demand — which  can- 
',  not  be  made  to  yield  all  the  produce  required  for  the  com- 

^K     munity,  unless  on  terms  still  less  advantageous  tlian  the  rc- 
^M     sort  to  less  favoured  noiU. 

^ : a 
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There  is  lanrl,  sach  as  tlie  deaerta  of  Arabia,  wKich  will 
yield  nothiug  to  any  amount  of  l»bour  ;  and  there  is  Innd, 
lilcc  Eome  of  our  hard  sandy  Iicatli&,  n-hich  vrould  produce 
eoiiiething,  but,  in  tlie  pi-esuiit  statfs  gf  tbo  soil,  not  euou^ 
to  liyfniy  the  u\peiiseii  of  production.  Such  lauds,  unlcM  bjr 
some  application  of  cheinialry  t«  ngricolture  still  remaining- 
to  1)0  iuTcntcd,  cannot  be  cultivated  for  profit,  unltiHS  Eome 
one  atttially  creates  a  soil,  by  *pren.diiig  new  ingrcdicnta 
over  the  surface,  or  mixing  them  with  the  existing  niatcri- 
aU.    If  ingredients  fitted  for  this  piirpoee  exist  in  the  siib- 
fioil,  or  close  at  hand,  the  iuiprovemeut  even  of  the  most  un- 
proniiaiiig  spots  may  answer  as  a  epceulation  :  hut  if  those 
ingredicnU  arc  costly,  and  must  bo  brought  from  a  diBtance, 
it  will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  profit,  though 
the  "magic  of  property"  will  sometimes  eflect  it.     Land 
which  cannot  posaibly  yield  a  profit,  is  f?omctimc3  cultiviitcd 
fit  a  loss,  the  cultivators  having  their  wanta  partially  &up- 
phcd  froui  other  sources ;  us  iu  the  cabe  uf  i>au]iur&,  tuid  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  intstitutions,  nmoag  which  may  be 
reckoned  tho  Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.    Tlie  worst  hvnd 
whieh  can  be  cultivated  as  a  ineafis  of  Bubtiistence,  is  that 
which  will  just  replace  tbe  seed,  and  the  food  of  the  labour- 
ers employed  on  it,  together  with  what  Dr.  Chalmers  call 
their  secondarica ;  that  is,  the  labourers  required  for  supplj 
iug  them  with  tools,  and  with  the  remaining  necessaries  of 
life.    "Whether  any  given  laud  is  capuhlo  of  doing  nioi 
than  this,  is  not  a  question  of  potitieal  ecouomy,  but 
physical  fact.    Tbe  supposition  leaves  nothing  for  profits, 
nor  aiiythiug  for  the  Iftbourers  except  nocciwaries  :  tbe  bind, 
tliLTcfore,  can  only  lie  cultivftted  by  the  Ubourers  them- 
selves, or  else  at  a  pecuniary  loss ;  and  dfortiorty  cannot  in 
any  contingency  aflbrd  a  rent.    Tlie  worst  land  which  can 
Lo  cultivated  as  an  investment  for  capital,  is  tlmt  which, 
after  replacing  the  seed,  not  only  feeds  the  agrit-uUnral  la- 
bourers and  their  secondaries,  but  affords  theia  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  which  may  extend  to  much  more  than  niero 
neceguries ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have  advanced  thu 
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%t[^jaB:%f  tfaeee  two  dwecs  of  labourcrBf  a  eurphiB  c({ual  to 
theprofflt  they  could  have  espcL'twl  from  any  other  i*mph)y- 
meiit  of  tlifir  cniJitnl.  Wliethcr  any  jrivcn  land  can  do  more 
thau  thig,  is  not  merely  a  pliyaical  question,  but  4lc|x?nds 
partly  on  tho  market  valxio  of  ngricnltui'nl  prodiue.  What 
the  IbikI  can  do  for  tlie  lahoiirci's  and  for  the  capitalist,  l>e- 
yond  fowling  all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly  employs,  of 
course  depends  upon  what  the  remainder  of  the  produce  can 
be  sold  for.  The  higher  the  market  value  of  produce,  the 
lower  arc  tlio  eotis  to  which  cultivation  can  descend,  eonsiet- 
ently  uitli  affording  to  the  capital  emi>!oycd,  tho  ordinary 
rate  of  praJit. 

As,  however,  differences  of  fertility  slide  into  one  an- 
other by  insensible  gradations ;  and  differences  of  accctei- 
bility,  tliat  is,  of  distance  from  markets  do  the  same ;  and 
since  there  is  latid  so  barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its 
cnltivntion  at  any  price ;  it  is  evident  tliat,  whatever  the 
price  may  be,  there  niupt  in  any  extensive  rt^iou  be  some 
hind  which  at  that  price  will  Just  pay  tho  wagca  of  the  cul- 
tivators, and  yield  to  tlic  tapirs!  employed  the  ordinary 
profit,  and  no  more.  Until,  therefore,  the  price  rises  higher, 
or  until  some  improvement  rai^is  that  ]>articu1ar  laud  to  a 
liighcr  place  in  tho  £calu  of  fertility,  it  cannot  [my  nuy  rent. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  community  needs  tho 
produce  of  this  quality  of  land  ;  since  if  the  lands  more  fer- 
tile or  better  situated  than  it,  could  have  sufficed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  society,  the  price  would  not  have  risen  so 
high  as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable.  Tliis  land, 
therefore,  will  be  cultivated  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  «9  a 
pinneiplo,  that  eo  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a  (-ountry  which 
is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or 
other  factitious  ohBtacles,  is  not  cultivated,  the  worst  land 
in  actual  euttivation  (in  point  of  fertility  and  situation  to- 
gether) pays  no  rent. 


§  3.    If,  then,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  part  which 
yields  least  return  to  the  labour  find  capital  employed  on  it 
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gives  only  the  oi'dinarj  profit  of  capital,  vrithout  leavii 
anything  for  rent ;  n  staiidiii'd  is  nifurdud  tor  estimating'  the 
amount  of  rent  wliidi  will  be  yielded  Ly  all  other  land. 
Any  land  yields  just  as  much  more  than  the  ordinary  profits 
of  stock,  as  it  yields  more  than  what  is  returned  hy  tlie  Trorst 
land  iu  cultivstion.  Tbe  flurj>lu!*  is  what  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord  ;  and  muc«,  if  hu  did 
not  so  pay  it,  he  would  receive  mure  thnii  the  ordinary  rate 
of  protii,  the  competition  of  other  capitalists,  that  rompcti- 
tion  which  eqiialiKes  the  profits  of  different  ca])italEi,  will 
enable  the  landlord  to  apprupriatc  it.  The  rent,  therefore, 
which  any  land  will  yield,  13  the  excess  of  its  produce,  he- 
yond  what  would  be  returned  to  the  frame  capital  if  cm- 
])loycd  0)1  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This  is  uot,  and 
never  was  pretended  to  be,  the  lluiil  of  metayer  rents,  or  of 
cottier  rent£  ;  but  ii  is  the  limit  of  fannons'  rents.  No  land 
rented  to  a  capitalist  farmer  will  pemianently  yield  more 
than  thit^;  and  when  it  yields  less,  it  is  because  the  landlord 
forc^oea  a  part  of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  conld  ohiain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  propounded  at  tlic  end 
of  the  last  ccntm-y  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected 
at  the  time,  was  almost  ftimuluneonsly  rediscovered,  twenty 
yeare  later,  by  Sir  Edward  "West,  Mr.  MalthxTs,  and  Mr.  Ri- 
cardu.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  econ- 
omy ;  and  until  it  was  understood,  no  coneistcnt  c?qjlanatioo 
coTiUI  l>o  given  of  many  of  the  more  complicated  indnstrtal 
phenomena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  will  he  nninifcsted 
with  a  jjrreat  inereaso  of  clearnes*,  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Yatne  and  Price.  Until  that 
is  done,  it  is  not  possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every 
difficulty  which  may  present  itaelf,  nor  perhaps  to  convey, 
to  those  previously  unacfiuaintcil  with  the  subject,  mom 
than  a  gonoral  apprehension  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
theorem  is  arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  objections 
commonly  made  to  it,  admit  of  a  complete  answer  even  iu 
the  present  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  tlmt  there  can  be  any  land  in  cultiva- 
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tion  which  pays  no  rent ;  because  landlords  (it  U  contended) 
would  not  alloM'  their  land  to  be  occupied  without  pn>iuent. 
TIiosc  wha  lay  any  stxca  on  this  ns  an  objection,  mu^^t  think 
that  land  of  the  ejnality  uhich  can  bnt  jiLit  pay  for  ila  cultiva- 
tion, lies  together  in  large  niaB.ses,  detaclieU  frum  any  laud 
of  belter  quality.  If  au  estate  conBisted  wholly  of  this  land, 
or  of  this  and  still  worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  owner 
woald  not  give  tlio  nsc  of  it  for  nothing ;  he  would  probably 
(if  a  rich  man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  purposes,  aa  for 
exercise,  or  ornament,  or  perhaps  as  a  gauie  prescrre.  No 
farmer  could  afford  to  offer  him  anything  fur  it,  for  pur* 
^loses  of  culture;  though  tomething  would  probably  be  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  its  natiinil  pasture,  or  other  Bpontane* 
0U3  produce.  Even  such  land,  however,  would  not  nocca- 
sarily  remain  uncultivated.  It  might  be  farmed  by  the  pro- 
prietor ;  no  TJnfrequeiit  case  even  iii  England.  Portions  of 
it  might  be  granted  as  temporary  aUotmcuts  to  labouring 
fautiLies,  either  from  pLitanthropie  motives,  ur  to  save  ttic 
poor-rate ;  or  occupation  mi^ht  be  allowed  tu  squatters,  free 
of  rent,  iu  the  hope  that  theii-  labour  might  givo  it  value  at 
some  future  period.  Iloth  these  casc£  ore  of  quite  orditinry 
oecun-cncc.  So  that  even  if  an  estate  were  wholly  com- 
posed of  the  worst  laud  capable  of  profitable  cnltivatton,  it 
would  not  necessarily  lie  uncoltiratcd  because  it  could  pay 
no  rent.  Inferior  land,  however,  does  not  usually  occupy, 
withont  intemiption.  many  equai'C  miles  of  ground;  it  is 
<lisi>erBed  here  and  tlicre,  with  patches  of  better  land  intcr- 
mixc"d,  and  the  same  |«i'son  who  rents  the  belter  land,  ob- 
tains ftloug  with  it  the  mferior  6oita  which  alternate  with  it. 
He  ]inya  a  rent,  nominally  for  fho  whole  farm,  hut  calcu- 
lated on  the  produce  of  those  jiarts  alone  (however  small  a 
portion  of  the  whole)  which  arc  capable  of  returning  more 
than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  is  thus  scieutifieally 
true,  that  the  remaining  parts  pay  no  rent. 

§  4.    Let  tts,  however,  suppose  tliat  there  were  a  valid- 
ity in  this  objection,  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded 
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to  it ;  that  when  the  demaiul  of  tlio  comiininity  had  for 
up  food  lo  80fU  a  price  as  would  rpmimcmte  thccspeuse  o( 
producing  it  from  a  certain  <jiiality  of  soil,  it  hapiicncd  ncr- 
erthulesfi  that  all  the  suil  of  that  quality  was  withheld  from 
cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy  of  thu  owners  in  demanding 
rent  for  it,  not  nominal,  nor  tritliug,  but  BuUiciently  vncruoj 
to  be  a  material  item  in  thccalculatiousuf  a  former.  What 
would  then  happen  ?  Merely  that  the  increase  of  produce, 
which  the  wants  of  society  re^juircd,  wnulil  for  thu  time  be 
obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  partially),  not  by  an  exten- 
sion of  cultivation,  but  by  an  iucreascd  application  of  la- 
bour and  capital  to  land  already  cnltivatt'd. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  tlint  tins  increased  a]>pHca- 
tion  of  capital,  other  things  beinj;  unaltered,  is  always  at- 
teiidud  with  a  smaller  proportional  return.  Wo  an*  not  to 
suppose  some  new  agricultnral  invention  made  precisely  at 
(his  jtmcturc ;  nor  a  sudden  extension  of  agricultural  skill 
and  knowledge,  bringing  into  more  general  practice,  jnst 
then,  inventions  already  partially  in  use.  We  are  to  sup- 
poeo  no  change,  exee]»t  a  demand  for  more  com,  and  a  con- 
sequent rise  of  its  price.  The  rise  of  price  onables  measQrefi 
to  he  taken  for  increasing  the  produce,  which  could  not 
have  been  taken  with  profit  at  the  iircvious  price.  Tho 
farmer  uses  more  expensive  mannrcs,  or  manures  land  which 
he  formerly  left  to  nature  ;  or  procures  lime  or  marl  from  a 
distance,  as  a  dressing  for  Hiq  eolt ;  or  pulvcriEee  or  wccils  it 
more  thorcmghly ;  or  drains,  irrigates,  or  sidisoil*  jwrtions 
of  it,  whirli  at  former  prices  would  not  have  piud  the  cost 
of  the  operation  ;  and  so  forth.  Those  things,  or  some  of 
them,  arc  done,  when,  more  fnoil  being  wanted,  cultivation 
has  no  means  of  expamling  itself  upon  new  lands.  And 
when  the  impuUo  is  given  to  extract  an  increased  amount 
of  iiroduce  Iroin  the  eoi!,  the  fanner  or  improver  will  only 
consider  whether  the  outlay  he  miikes  for  tho  purpose  will 
be  returned  to  him  with  the  ordinal^  profit,  and  not  whctli- 
er  any  eurplus  will  remain  for  rent.  Kvcu,  therefore,  if  it 
were  the  fiict,  that  thero  is  never  any  land  taken  into  eulti- 
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vation,  for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an  amount  worth 
taking  into  consideration,  wn&  not  paid  ;  it  would  bo  true, 
neTcrthc]e£«,  tliat  tlicrc  is  always  some  agt'icuitural  capital 
which  pays  no  runt,  becautw  it  ratunm  nothing  hcyontl  the 
ordinary  roto  of  pi-otit :  this  capital  bemg  the  portion  of 
capital  last  applied — that  to  whidi  thu  iHst  addition  to  the 
produce  was  due ;  or  (to  express  the  oiisciitiftls  of  the  case 
in  one  phxftfle),  thai  which  is  applied  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.  But  the  same  amount  of  demand,  and  the 
sarao  price,  which  enable  this  least  productive  portion  of 
capital  barely  to  replace  itself  with  the  ordinary  |<rofit, 
eiiablu  evciy  other  portion  lo  yicM  a  surjdus  proportioned 
to  the  advnntage  it  poescesee.  And  thia  surplus  it  h,  which 
competition  enables  the  landlord  to  appropriate.  The  rent 
of  all  Imid  is  inea^ured  by  the  excess  of  the  return  to  the 
whole  capital  employed  on  it  above  what  is  necessary  to 
i-eplaco  the  capital  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  jirofit,  or  in 
other  words,  above  what. the  soiiio  capital  would  yield  if  it 
were  all  employed  in  aa  disadvantageous  circumstances  as 
tlio  least  productivo  portion  of  it :  whether  that  least  prO' 
ductive  portion  of  capital  is  rendered  so  by  being  em- 
ployed on  the  worst  eoil,  or  by  being  expended  in  extorting 
more  pro<lnce  from  laud  which  already  yielded  as  much  as 
it  could  be  niado  to  part  with  on  easier  lernts. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  facts  of  any  concrete  case 
conform  with  absolute  precision  to  this  or  any  other  scientif- 
ic principle.  "We  must  never  forget  that  the  trutJis  of  polit- 
ical economy  are  trutlis  only  in  the  rough.  It  is  not,  for 
example,  strictly  true  that  a  farmer  will  cultivate  no  land, 
and  apply  no  capital,  which  rotums  less  than  the  oixlinai-y 
profit.  IIo  will  expect  tlie  oi-diiiary  protit  on  the  bulk  of 
his  capital.  But  when  be  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  liis  farm, 
and  bartered  IiIb  skill  and  exertions,  once  for  all,  npainst 
wliat  the  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  proboldy  be  will- 
ing to  expend  capital  on  it  (for  aTi  immediate  return)  in 
any  manner  which  will  afford  him  a  surplus  profit,  however 
small,  beyond  the  value  of  the  rick,  and  the  interest  which 
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lie  must  pay  for  the  capital  if  borrowed,  or  can  get  for 
el&ewhere  if  it  i»  his  own.  Bat  a  new  t'urtuer,  entering  on 
the  lauU,  woald  make  bis  calculatioue  dUTorcntly,  end  would 
not  coinmt'tico  niilcae  he  coiilil  expect  the  full  rate  of  ordiiury 
profit  Dti  all  the  capital  whicli  hv  intended  ciiibarkiiig  ia 
tbo  entorprise.  Agaiu,  i^rieee  may  range  higher  or  lower 
dnring  tho  currency  of  a  lease,  than  was  expected  when  the 
contTflcl  WHS  made,  and  tlie  land,  therefore,  may  bo  over  or 
under-rented :  and  even  when  the  leiise  expire*,  the  land- 
lord may  be  unwilliug  to  grant  a  secewary  diminutioD  of 
rent,  and  the  farmer,  rather  than  relinquish  his  occupation, 
or  sock  n  farm  elseM-lioru  wlien  all  are  occupii*d,  may  consent 
to  go  on  paying  too  high  a  rent.  Irregularilioe  like  theee 
WG  mast  always  expect ;  it  in  impoi^siblc  in  political  economy 
to  obtain  general  theorem*  embrat^ing  the  compUcalione  of 
•circumstances  which  may  affect  tlie  result  in  an  individual 
case.  When,  too,  the  farmer  class,  having  but  little  capital, 
cultivate  for  bubsisteneu  rather  than  for  profit,  and  do  not 
thinlt  of  quitting  their  fami  while  Ihey  aru  able  to  live  by 
it,  their  rents  approximato  to  the  charaticr  of  cottier  rents, 
and  mny  be  forced  up  by  competition  (if  the  number  of 
competitors  exceeds  the  number  of  famis)  beyond  the  amonnt 
which  will  leave  to  the  fanner  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
The  laws  wliicU  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down  reepeoting  rent?, 
profits,  wages,  prices,  aw  only  true  in  so  for  a&  the  persons 
concerned  are  free  from  the  influence  of  any  other  motives 
than  those  arising  from  the  general  circumstances  of  tlie 
case,  and  are  guiiUnl,  as  to  tliose,  by  the  ordinaiy  mercantile 
estimate  of  profit  and  loss.  Applying  this  twofold  eupposi- 
lion  to  the  case  of  fanners  and  landlords,  it  will  be  tnje  thai 
the  farmer  requires  the  oidinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole 
of  his  capital ;  that  whatever  it  rctnnis  to  him  beyond  this 
he  ia  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will  not  consent 
to  pay  more ;  tliat  tbere  is  a  portion  of  capital  applied  to 
agrieultnrc  in  such  circumstances  of  prod acti renews  as  to 
yield  only  the  ordinary  profits ;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pro<luco  of  this,  and  of  any  otbor  capital  of  aimi- 
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lar  fltnonnt,  is  tlic  meastire  of  tho  tribute  which  that  other 
Cftpital  can  and  will  pay,  nn<Ior  the  name  of  reiit,  to  the 
landlord.  This  constitutes  a  h;w  uf  rent,  as  near  the  tratU 
as  such  a  htw  can  j>o»6ibl^  bu  :  though  of  conrso  modilied 
or  dtetnrbed  in  intlividual  cases,  by  pending  contracts,  indi- 
vidual niifeCJilcuIatiunB,  the  influence  <jf  habit,  and  even  the 
purticulor  feeliugg  and  dispoeitious  uf  the  persona  concerned. 

§  5.  A  remark  is  often  made,  which  mnst  not  here  be 
omitted,  thongb,  I  think,  more  importance  baa  bcon  at- 
tached to  it  tlmn  it  merits.  Under  the  name  of  runt,  many 
payments  are  commonly  included,  which  are  not  a  remnncp- 
ation  for  the  ori|!;inat  powcrA  of  the  land  itself,  hut  for 
capital  expended  on  it.  Tlie  additional  n^nt  whieh  land 
yields  in  conticqucnce  of  this  ontlay  of  capital,  ahoald,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  wnier.'i,  bo  regarded  aa  profit,  not  rent. 
But  before  this  can  be  admitted,  a  distinction  must  be 
made.  Tlie  annual  payment  by  a  tenant  almoiit  always  iu- 
clnde»  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  builtlinga  on  the 
farm ;  not  only  barns,  stables,  and  otlier  ontboni3C«,  but  a 
house  to  livt!  in,  not  lo  speak  of  fences,  and  tlic  like.  The 
landlord  will  ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these,  whatever 
is  considered  snfficicnt  to  yield  the  ordhiary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the  question)  the  ordi- 
nary interest,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings;  that  is,  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  or  rather,  on  what  jt  would 
now  cost  to  erect  othera  ns  j^d  :  the  tenant  beinjj  bound, 
in  addition,  to  leave  them  in  a-s  good  repair  as  he  found 
them,  for  otherwise  a  much  lai^er  payment  tlinn  e:imple  in- 
terest would  of  course  be  re<|nired  from  him.  These  build- 
ings aro  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the  stock  or 
the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is  paid  for  tlicra  can  no  nioro 
bo  called  rent  of  lund.  thun  a  payment  fur  cattle  would  be, 
if  it  wens  the  custom  that  the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm 
for  tJic  tenant.  The  buildings,  like  tlic  cattle,  are  not  huul, 
hilt  capital,  regularly  consmned  and  reproduced ;  and  all  pay- 
ments made  in  consideration  for  them  are  pF0|>erly  interest. 
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Bnt  with  regard  to  capital  actually  nink  iii  improro- 
nicnts,  and  uot  requiring  periodical  renewal,  but  epeut  oiico 
for  all  iu  giviug  the  land  a  permanent  increase  of  productive- 
ness, it  appears  to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such  cApItal 
lo6<i9  altogetlier  the  character  of  profits,  and  ia  governed  by 
the  principles  of  rent  It  is  trnc  that  a  landlord  will  not 
expend  capital  in  improving  his  estate,  nn1e$6  he  expects 
from  the  improvement  an  increase  of  income,  Burpae^ing  tl; 
interest  of  hie  ontlay.  Prospectively,  thia  increase  of  incot 
may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when  Uie  expense  lias  been 
incurred,  and  the  imjirovcmenl  made,  the  rent  of  tlic  im- 
proved land  is  gttvemed  by  the  panic  rules  as  tliat  of  the 
nniinpmrod.  Eqnally  fertile  land  commands  an  equal  rent, 
whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or  ocqnired ;  and  I  ci 
think  that  the  incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford  IjCvi 
or  the  IJncolnfihire  Wolds,  ought  to  be  calleil  profit  and  not 
rent  because  those  landu  would  have  been  worth  next  to 
nothing  iplcbsi  capital  had  been  expended  on  them.  The 
owner^i  are  not  capitalists,  but  landlords) ;  they  have  parted 
with  their  capital ;  it  is  consumed,  destroyed;  and  ndther 
is,  nor  is  tn  he,  returned  to  them,  like  the  capital  of  a  farmer 
or  mannfaelurer,  from  what  it  produces.  Iu  lien  of  it  they 
now  have  land,  of  a  certain  richness,  which  yields  the  same 
rent,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  as  if  it  had 
possessed  from  the  beginning  the  d^ree  of  fertility  vliich 
has  been  artificially  given  to  it- 

An  American  political  economist  of  re]iulation,  Mr.  II.  C. 
Carey,*  lakes  away,  6till  moro  eomi)lctely  than  I  have  at- 
tempted tu  do,  the  distinction  between  thceo  two  eoureea  tif 
rent,  by  rejecting  one  of  tliem  altogether:  he  considers  all 
rent  as  the  t'fCect  of  capital  eipendwl.  In  pn>of  of  this,  he 
contends  that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of  all  the  land  in 
any  country,  in  England  for  instance,  or  in  the  United  States 
does  not  amount  tn  anything  ujiproaehing  to  the  sum  wtiich 
bu  been  laid  out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be  necessary 
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to  lay  ont,  in  order  to  bring  the  country  to  its  present  con- 
ditiou  from  a  state  of  priina-val  forest.  This  startling  stntc- 
inent  has  betm  seized  uit  by  DI.  Bastiat  and  others,  as  a  iiican^ 
of  making  out  a  fitroiigur  cast!  than  could  olherwiee  bo  made 
iti  defcnec  of  projjcrty  iuiand.  ilr.  Caruy's  proposition,  m 
its  most  ohviomi  meaning,  i*  equivalent  to  sayiug,  that  if 
tlicro  were  suddenly  added  to  tlie  lands  of  England  an  un- 
reclaimed territory  of  equal  natural  fcrtilily,  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitant-^  of  England  to  i-celnim 
it:  because  the  profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  eapital  expended.  To  which 
assertion  if  any  answer  could  he  stippused  to  be  i-etjuired,  it 
would  snfRce  to  remark^  tliat  land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly 
inferior  quality  to  ilnit  previously  cultivated,  i*  continually 
reclaimed  in  England,  at  an  expense  which  the  aubsoquently 
accruing  rent  ia  sufficient  to  replace  completely  in  a  small 
number  of  ji'ears. 

Kr.  Curoy,  however,  does  not  mean  exactly  what  his 
assertion,  without  his  explanations,  might  seem  to  im]ily. 
]Io  doer;  not  lisscrt  tliai  the  laudii  of  all  countrica,  taken 
on  the  avcnigo,  aru  not  worth  wliat  has  been  laid  out  in 
improving  them,  and  that,  to  tlic  proprietors,  the  improve- 
ment of  land  has  been  on  tlie  whole  a  miscalculation.  In 
hia  estimate  of  the  capital  i^uiik  in  tho  laud,  he  includes  all 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  making  runds  and  canals ;  that 
is,  not  ill  adding  to  the  value  of  land  already  occupied,  but 
in  rendering  other  and  rival  lands  Dccessible.  Even  with 
this  correction,  the  propositif>n,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
support?  his  conclusions,  is  but  a  few  degrees  less  nnrcnson- 
able  than  the  otlicr.  In  the  case  supposed,  of  a  second  Eng- 
land, of  equal  natural  fertility,  added  to  the  first,  can  any 
one  doubt  tliat  thoi>e  who  were  allowed  to  uppropriate  the 
new  land,  would,  in  jinjiiortion  a*  it  was  reclaimed  and 
brought  under  culture,  find  it  answer  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
to  make  the  roads  requisite  for  bringing  the  produce  to  mar- 
ket? Mt.  ('nivy  would  pi-ohably  i-ejdy  that  hy  making  these 
roads  they  might  rai.<u:  their  own  rents,  but  would  ccilainly 
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lower  lliow  of  the  old  territory  of  England.  This  le  per- 
fectly correct,  and  bluuvs  tlio  fallacy  of  the  test  oeeumctl 
by  Mr.  Corey.  It  is  perliBp3  true  that  tbo  whole  land  of 
the  vrorUl  would  not  sell  for  the  expense  of  brin«!;ing  it 
into  its  present  state,  plus  tlio  expense  of  making  all  the 
existing  communications.  Tlie  tendency  of  improved  com- 
luuuicalions  h  to  tower  existing  rcuts,  by  trenching  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  land  nearest  to  the  placcn  where  large 
nmnliers  of  consumers  arc  ofisembLmJ.  Ko;id&  and  canala 
are  not  constructed  to  raise  the  value  of  Uie  land  which 
already  Bnpplies  the  markets,  but  (among  other  purposes) 
clieapcn  the  -supply,  by  lotting  in  the  prodncc  of  other 
more  distant  lands ;  aud  the  more  effectually  tins  purpofie  is 
attained,  the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  we  could  iniagin»j 
that  the  nulways  and  canals  of  tbo  United  States,  iustt 
of  only  cben])cning  comtimtiicatiun,  did  their  busiaees 
effeetually  as  to  annihilate  cost  of  carriage  altogether, 
enable  tlic  produco  of  Michigan  to  reach  the  market  of 
New  York  as  quickly  aud  as  cheaply  as  the  produce  of 
lK)ng  Island — the  whole  ralnc  of  all  the  land' of  the  UniU 
States  (oxecpt  soch  as  lies  convenient  for  bnilding)  woi 
be  annihilated ;  or  rather,  the  best  would  only  sell  for  the 
expeubc  of  clearing,  and  the  government  tax  of  a  dollar  aud 
a  qnnrter  per  iwre ;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to  tjie 
boit  in  tiic  I'nited  Stntcts  maybe  had  in  nnliniiled  abun- 
dance by  that  amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange  thai  Mr. 
Carey  fcliould  think  this  fact  inconsistent  with  the  Uieardo 
theory  of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  ho  asserts,  it  is  still  true 
that  as  long  as  there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the  land 
which  does  yield  rent,  does  so  in  consequence  of  some  advan- 
tage which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity  to  markets,  over 
the  other ;  and  the  measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  tlie  mcas- 
nro  of  il6  root.  Arul  the  cause  of  its  yielding  rent,  is  that 
it  pOBseeses  a  natural  monopoly ;  the  quantity  of  land,  u 
favourably  circimistanccd  as  ititclf.  not  being  sufficient  to 
supply  the  market.  Tliese  pro]>osition8  const ilnte  the  theory 
of  rent,  laid  down  by  Kieardo ;  and  if  they  arc  true,  I  cannot 
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see  titat  it  fitgniGcs  much  whutlier  the  rent  which  the  Innd 
yields  at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  loss  thnn  (lie  interest 
of  the  eapitnl  wbich  has  been  laid  out  to  niise  its  vahie, 
togctlier  with  the  interest  of  the  capital  wliieh  lias  been  laid 
out  to  lower  its  vftlne.* 


* 


•  In  «  more  rc«i»t  wortc,  rntilled  "  The  I'urt,  xhr  I'fr-K-nl.  ao<l  ihc  Funinr.'' 
Ur.  Vtre^  tnltts  ancilher  ground  of  objectian  (o  the  ICk-anIa  ilioui-v  at  utii. 
BOtnel.r,  tlial  to  poiul  of  lii.>tDnctd  lad,  tlic  laiiiLi  finl  brought  unifrr  cultiriilitin 
nm  not  Ibc  auMl  fcrtili*,  biU  tlic  lutrn-n  laodii.  "  Wi-  llnil  ibc  («llU?r  inrarl.ilitr 
oooupjring  ilip  high  mmI  tbiti  knda  retiuiting  little  I'leni-ii));  luiil  ii<)  Ununagie; 
tbow  wblch  nn  \'w\d  but  ■  small  leiUfD  lu  labour^  uu>]  tas  uivniiiibl;  inivtlling 
dowu  iliv  liillt,  lUiil  I'leuriiig  Bud  dniining  tlic  lower  wid  richer  lands  m  papab- 

iJon  BUd  WL-olih  incn?iiM Wk<>n  [topuldiiiiti  is  nddH,  niid  bnd  cohM- 

C|ii^iii1r  nhundtiit.  The  nnrk  flf  <nihivittk>ii  L<,  and  ulnafi  loiut  be,  coiiitBGaiC*tl 
upon  the  pnotiT  wiK  Wilb  th«  (jronlti  of  pupulnliun  niitl  wcnllh,  olbn-  Huil* 
vrvUiii^  a  lui^or  rt.'turil  lu  bbour  mn  alna>«  bn>U)!Ul  into  activil)',  nitb  iL  vou- 
itiuilly  iiicTt-nidi)^  rvtitni  ti>  ibi^  Inlioor  i?x]K-iid(>d  iipun  ibi'm," 

It  k  inie  ibml  tlie  binds  which  reqiiini  tlie  (jtvattil  niuouui  of  clvariu^  nad 
dndniag  an  ^vldooi  Uio  Gnt  eulUruvtl :  it  is  ptotobly  the  fltcr,  tlmt  in  ntw 
cdubiHm  cultivation  uiuully  b^ina  on  the  Itills,  and  dr«i«ods  from  itirK  lo  the 
vallcja;  and  for  lliia  rr«son  it  mar  nnt  iinfr«qocflUjr  bnppcn  (tliougli  cerlniulir 
not  by  my  inTamble  Uv)  that  tlic  richi;ii(  Uniit  remain  longrr  unormpinl  ilian 
others  which  are  leM  DBlnrall;  prodtictire,  cTeo  la  {troporlion  lo  ibc  amaller 
amount  or  labour  and  outlay  wliith  tlieir  cuIUvotlou  rci|uii««.  Ur,  i-'urvv,  liow 
<n *er,  niU  liardly  ]iivli-iid  that  in  anjr  old  cotmtr;  (lie  niicultivated  bada  are 
p-Dfrnllj  ihoso  wUieb  would  pay  best  for  culiivntion.  But  lei  ue  even  conct^lc 
the  poiul,  and  xuppcwu  witti  Mr.  Carey  dial  ikc  fntgrtta  of  cullivatlou  ta  up- 
ffaidti.  from  the  tanvn  to  the  fertile  laaif,  not  iluwnxard*,  from  ibc  fi,ttllc  \o 
tiic  haneti;  and  ihrtt  the  waatn  (for  oiAmpIc]  of  Bn|;bnd,  Srailand,  and  Ireland 
are  prccrAcIf  tbi>  ]>niUi>i)^  of  Ihoae  counirioo  whteh  arc  destined  herffaft«t  to  bc- 
rome  the  nioit  \iirgfiy  rfnmntmiu)  of  (be  Intiour  employed  on  ihcm.  Thb,  it 
nill  bo  admiltrd,  is  no  trifling  roneeMJon  ;  but  even  ibtB  would  form  no  objpC' 
lion  to  ih«  bw  of  tvui  as  laril  down  tn  the  [imMiit  diapter.  If  Dartmoor  and 
Shop  Fella  an!  really  tbo  man  fvrlilo  lauO  in  England,  wlica  ilioy  come  lo  tw 
caliivBled  tliey  will  yidd  the  liigbcet  rent,  and  tli«  Innda  which  al  that  lime  will 
pay  no  rent  will  proboUy  be  the  Ksac\  Lcvcb  nnd  the  Cnrse  of  llowrii*.  la 
whatcTer  oiAvr  Die  lands  coiii«  into  cidtiTttttou,  those  which  when  ciilcirateil 
yi*id  ihe  ifa>l  rL-tum,  in  projiortion  lo  llu-  Utiuiir  n-tjuireJ  fiir  Ibiir  tultiire,  will 
always  t<^tdate  thr  jiricr  of  nKrirultiiial  pi'mliicv',  and  all  other  laiitia  will  pay 
a  rent  «Tn]>ly  njuiraleiit  to  Hw  excen  nf  ihp'n  prodiioe  on>r  this  minimnin. 
Wbaicrer  uiiKiiarJed  eii|>r<c«vii>E)«  may  hnvv  ttvta  ocewioimlly  nyc]  in  dewribtn]; 
the  law  of  rent,  ihew  ttro  propOEiiiana  am  oil  that  was  ever  intruded  by  il. 

If  indeed  Ur.  Ckrej*  could  iliov  ibat  the  rclum  to  labour  from  Uiv  land, 
agrlcullural  xlcill  and  w^3<-T1l.'e  being  mi]>p<iaed  tlie  forne,  Is  not  a  dimlnieliiog  rc- 
VOL.  1. — 34 
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Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has  somewhat  raoro  of 
ingenuity-  than  the  Brgiiments  commonly  met  with  agairiiA 
the  tlieoiy  of  rout ;  a  thoort'm  which  may  be  called  the  pons 
a«i>w?'ujn  of  |K)litical  economy,  for  there  aiv,  I  am  iucliiicd 
to  lliiiik,  few  persons  who  have  refused  their  assent  lo  it 
except  from  not  liaviiig  thoroughly  uiMleratootl  it.  Tlie  Ioobo 
and  inaccurate  way  iu  which  it  isotlen  apiirehmidud  by  Ukku 
who  affect  to  refute  it,  is  very  remarkable.  Many,  for  in- 
stance, have  imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Kieardo'tt  thconp', 
because  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  cuftiration  uf  inferior 
laud  is  the  cause  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Hr.  Riciirtio 
docs  not  tsiiy  that  it  ia  tho  cuUivatiun  uf  iufurior  land,  but 
X\m  necessity  of  mtUivating  it,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
RUperior  land  to  feed  a  pmwinf^  population ;  bctwreii  which 
and  the  pn^>p<fsiliun  imputed  to  him  there  i^  no  less  a 
difference  than  that  between  demand  and  supply.  Otlicrs 
again  allege  as  an  objection  against  Ricardo,  tliat  if  all 
land  were  of  equal  fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent.  But 
Hicardo  says  prueisely  the  same.  lie  says  that  if  all  landa 
were  equally  fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  tlieir  nuu-ket 
tlian  others,  anil  are  therefore  Icas  burtlicncd  wilh  cost  of 
carriage,  wonld  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to  tlie  advantage; 
and  that  the  land  yielding  no  rent  wonld  then  he,  not  the 
least  fertile,  but  the  least  advantageously  situated,  which  tho 
wants  of  the  community  required  to  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation. It  is  also  distinctly  a  portion  of  Rieardo's  doctrine, 
that  even  apart  from  differences  of  situation,  the  land  of  a 
country  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  fertility  would,  idl  of  it, 
on  a  certain  supposition,  pay  rent,  iiamcly,  if  tlic  demand  of 
the  community  required  that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at  which  a  further  appli- 
cation of  capital  begins  to  be  attended  with  a  smaller  propor- 


turn,  fau  iroiili]  oTortliTuw  a  i>Kncip]i?  much  morp  runilAtnenCal  dun  anjrlawoT 
rciiL  Due  In  ihie  he  Iiaa  wliolly  Uiktl.  It  h  tiot  ^ivi<-niM  (tint  Uiis  nfttih*!  bit 
ikfipliM  10  a  Tf^ry  ^-arly  flAgc  in  lh«  cicanng  ami  f^lllcincnt  of  a  country;  wmI  in 
this  ftU^c  onlv  liarc  Ur.  CWcy'a  olgcclions  aaj  slioduv  of  ruunibtioD  in  iha  nd 
Order  of  the  facU 
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tional  rotiirn.     It  trould  be  impossjhio  to  show  tlmt,  except 
Uy  forcible  cxflctioii,tlii;  whole  hnd  ofa  country  can  yielil  a 


runt  on  luiy  othur  suppoaittoi). 


ind 


of 


§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature  nnU  c«ust.*s 
let  Its  turn  back  to  iho  feubjcct  of  jirofitP,  ami  brinj;  uji  for 
rceon»iil oration  one  of  the  {>ri>posttiona  Itiid  down  in  the  tn^t 
dmptcr.  Wo  there  etated,  that  the  advunccB  of  the  capi- 
talist, or  in  other  words,  the  expenses  of  prodiiotioii,  con^-ist 
8oleljr  in  Tragea  of  labour;  that  whatever  portiun  of  the 
onllny  15  not  wages,  in  previous  prolit,  and  wlintL-vcr  is  not 
previous  profit,  is  wB;,rfs.  Rent,  however,  huiiiK  stn  flt-ineiit 
which  it  is  impossible  to  rcsolfo  into  cither  profits  or  wages, 
we  were  oblijfcd,  for  the  moment,  to  aesunio  that  the  ca]>i- 
taliat  is  not  retinircd  to  pay  rent — to  give  an  ciinivnlent  for 
the  use  of  an  appropiiatcd  naltiral  agent:  and  I  undci-toofc 
to  show  in  tlie  proper  place  that  this  is  an  allowable  sup- 
position, and  that  rent  does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the 
uxpunsee  of  production,  or  of  the  advances  of  tliu  capitalist. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  assertion  was  made  arc  now  »[>• 
parent.  It  is  true  that  alt  tenant  farmers,  and  many  other 
classes  of  pmducors,  paj-  rent.  But  wc  have  now  seen,  that 
whoever  cultivates  land,  paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return 
for  his  i-eut  an  iufetrunicnt  of  superior  power  to  other  instru- 
Rientii  of  tlie  fame  kintl  for  whicli  no  rent  is  paid.  The 
superiority  of  the  instniment  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
rent  paid  for  it.  If  a  few  persons  had  steam-engines  of 
8iil)erior  power  to  all  others  in  existence,  btit  limited  by 
physical  laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  demand,  the  rent 
which  ft  manufact,nrei"  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of 
theso  steam-engines  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  addition 
to  his  outlay,  beeansc  by  the  use  of  it  ho  would  save  in  his 
other  expenses  the  equivalent  of  what  it  cort  him :  without 
it  he  could  not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work,  unless  at  an 
additional  e.\pcnsQ  equal  to  the  rent.  Tlie  same  thing  is  tnio 
of  land.  The  real  expenses  of  production  arc  those  iucurrwl 
on  tho  worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  employed  in  the  least 
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favoiirftble  circumstances.  This  Inml  or  capital  paj^,  as  vre 
have  ctcen,  no  rent:  but  tlio  expenses  to  wliidi  it  Ie!  8n1>jocl, 
cause  all  otLer  laud  or  agricultural  capital  to  be  subjected 
to  an  equivalent  cxi>eiiBe  in  the  fomi  of  rent  Whoever 
does  pay  rent,  gctn  back  itti  full  value  in  extra  ftdvaniagea, 
and  the  rent  wlneb  be  pays  does  not  place  Uim  in  a  worec 
])ORition  tbon,  but  only  iii  the  eamc  position  aj;,  his  fellow- 
producer  who  pays  no  rent,  but  wbosc  instmment  is  one  of 
iuferior  efficiency, 

VTv  liavo  now  completed  tlic  exposition  of  the  laws  wlucli 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  huid.  latwiir,  and 
eapital,  as  far  ai*  it  is  iMjfieible  to  di^eiiss  tboee  laws  independ- 
ently of  tlic  instrumentality  by  which  in  a  cinlized  society 
ibc  diBtribution  is  cSeeted, ;  the  maclnnery  of  Exchange  and 
Priec.  The  more  complete  elucidation  and  final  confinim- 
tion  of  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  the  deduction 
of  their  mo^t  important  eonficquenws,  mnst  lie  prccciled  by 
an  expiniialion  of  the  nature  and  working  of  that  macbiner}- 
— a  subject  sd  extuusivc  and  complicated  ns  to  rrijuire  a 
separate  l^ook. 


BOOK  III. 


E  X  0  II  A  :N'  G  E . 


BOOK   111. 


EXOnAKGE 


CEAPTER  I. 


OF  VALUE. 


§  1.  The  subject  on  wliieli  wo  are  now  about  to  enter 
tilla  tio  itn])orlunt  timl  can&pieuoiis  a  position  in  jHiliticiil 
economy,  tlint  in  the  apprchengion  of  son)e  tliinfcors  its 
bonndarics  confound  tlicmsclvc8  with  tltoee  of  the  ecicnce 
itscll'.  One  eminent  writer  lias  proposetl  as  a  nntuu  for 
Polilieal  Eeonomy,  "  Catallacticft, "  or  tho  science  of  ex- 
changeB:  liyotlicrg  it]ia»  hccn  vsiWcil  t]ic  Scienec'  of  YalucA. 
If  thafe  denor  linations  had  appeared  to  mo  logically  correct, 
I  must  Iiavo  placed  the  diBCu&sion  of  the  elementary  laws  of 
Tahiti  at  tlie  coiuuieiict:niont  of  our  enquiry,  instead  of  post- 
poning it  to  the  Third  Part ;  and  tlie  poBsihility  of  £o  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  tliat  this  view  (»f  the 
nature  of  Pulilical  Economy  is  too  confined.  It  \&  true  lliat 
iu  the  preceding  Books  we  have  not  cscniJcd  the  nct^saity  of 
nntici]iating  some  small  portii>n  of  the  theory  of  Value,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  value  of  labour  and  of  land.  It  h  ncverihe- 
less  evident,  tliat  of  the  two  great  department*  of  Political 
Economy,  the  jjrodiiction  of  wealth  and  its  distribution,  the 
consideration  of  Value  hn&  to  do  with  the  latter  alouo;  and 
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wilh  Ibat,  I'lilv  t^o  far  as  coni]>otition,  ;iri(l  not  nfifigc  or  cufttom, 
is  tbu  distributinj*  i^rency.  Tlie  condiiioiiii  and  laws  of  j"i»- 
diietion  would  Iks  tlio  Bartie  oa  they  are,  if  Ui«  nrraiigcmuiife 
of  society  did  not  depend  on  Kxchoni^',  or  did  not  nduiit  of 
it.  Kvpn  in  tlic  pi-cscnt  system  of  iiuliistrini  life,  in  wliidi 
employmcnU  are  minnlely  snbdivided,  and  all  conceme*J  in 
production  depend  for  their  j-cwuiienition  on  tlie  price  of 
a  purticular  commodity,  exchange  ig  not  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  diBtribiitioti  of  the  produee,  no  inoru  than  roads 
and  carriages  are  the  essential  laws  tif  motion,  but  merely  a 
part  of  the  inaeliincry  for  effecting  it.  To  wmfound  tbesc 
ideas,  eeema  to  me,  not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical  blonder. 
It  19  a  ease  of  the  error  too  coinmon  in  political  economy,  of 
not  distinjiiiishiuj;  between  necessities  ansiiig  from  the  na- 
ture of  thingB,  ami  tliose  created  by  social  arran^nit^nts :  an 
en-or,  which  appears  to  nie  (o  bo  at  all  times  pntducing  two 
opposite  n]ii>chicfH  ;  on  the  one  hand,  causing  political  econ- 
omists to  class  the  merely  temporary  tnithsof  their  sabicct 
among  ita  permanent  and  universal  laws;  and  on  the  other, 
leading  many  persona  to  mistake  the  permanent  laWo  of  pro- 
dncliou  (such  as  those  on  which  the  necessity  Js  grounded  of 
restraining  population)  for  temporary  aeeiduiitK  arising  from 
the  existing  constitution  of  society — which  those  who  would 
frame  a  new  system  of  social  an-aiigcments,  are  at  liberty  to 
disregard. 

In  a  6t-ato  of  society,  however,  iu  which  the  industrial 
system  is  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  indi- 
vidual, for  the  most  part,  living  not  on  thinpi  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  him.<5elf  bears  a  part,  hut  on  tbin*^  ob- 
tained by  a  double  exchange,  a  &alc  followed  by  a  purclwao 
— the  question  of  Value  is  fundajueulal.  Abnost  every 
Bpeculation  respecting  the  economical  interests  of  a  aovicty 
thus  constituted,  implies  sonio  tlieory  of  Vnlne :  the  smallest 
crn»r  on  tliat  eubje(rt  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  onr 
other  conclusions ;  and  anything  vnguo  or  nrnty  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  creates  confii.'^ion  and  uncertainty  in  cx'ery- 
lliing  else,  f  Ifappily,  there  ij>  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Value 
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which  remains  for  the  present  or  any  future  writer  to  clear 
up  \\  tliu  tlitiory  of  tlm  siilijwt  is  (wimplete :  the  onljr  dit- 
Hi'ulty  to  he  uvereumu  h  chut  of  so  etnting  it  as  to  soLre  by 
nntit*i]>ation  the  chief  peiplesititH  whii'h  oct-ur  in  applying 
it :  and  to  rlo  tliia,  s^tmc  minutcneas  of  exposition,  and  cun- 
siderablo  demfinds  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  are  un- 
avoidable. Ha  will  be  amply  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger 
1o  these  inquiries)  hy  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
tliorough  understanding  of  tliiti  subject  will  enable  lum  to 
fathom  most  of  the  remaining  questioos  of  jiolitical  economy. 

g  9.  Wc  must  begin  by  settling  our  phraacolc^.  Adam 
Smith,  ID  a  passage  otlca  quotetl,  has  touched  upon  the  most 
obvious  ambiguity  of  the  M-onl  value ;  whicli,  in  one  of  its 
senses,  signifies  usefulness,  in  anotlicr,  ])owcr  of  purchasing;  / 
in  his  own  language,  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange. 
IJut  (as  Mr.  Do  Quincey  has  remarked)  in  illustrating  this 
double  meaning,  Adam  Smith  has  himself  fallen  into  another 
ambiguity.  Things  (he  says)  which  have  tlic  gi-eatest  value 
in  use  have  often  little  or  no  value  in.  exchange;  which  is 
true,  since  that  which  can  be  obtained  M-iiltuut  labour  or 
sacriUeo  will  coniuiand  nu  price,  however  useful  or  needful 
it  may  be.  But  he  proceeds  to  odd,  that  things  which 
luvc  the  greatest  value  in  exchange,  as  a  diamond  for  ex- 
anipIV;,  luay  have  little  or  no  value  in  use.  Tliis  is  em. 
phiying  tlie  word  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  whicli  political 
economy  is  concerned  with  it.  but  in  that  other  senso  in 
which  use  is  opposeti  to  pleasure.  Political  economy  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  comparative  estimation  of  diflerent 
uses  in  the  jndgmetit  of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralbt-tTlio 
u»i!  of  a  tiling,  in  political  economy,  means  its  c.ipacity  to 
patisfy  a  desire,  or  serve  a  purpose.]]  Diamonds  have  this 
capacity  in  a  high  d<^ee,  and  unless  they  had  it,  would 
not  bear  auy  price.  Value  in  use,  or  a&  Mr.  De  Qnincey 
calls  it,  teI-eofo(/ic  value,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  value  in 
exchange.  Tho  exchange  value  of  a  thing  may  fall  short,  to 
any  amount,  of  its  value  in  use :  but  that  it  can  over  e.Kceed 
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the  valne  in  use,  iiiiplitiB  a  L-oiitrBtlieiiuii ;  it  Buppoecs  tluit 
persons  will  give,  to  possess  a  tltin;;,  more  than  the  utmoet 
Talne  wliich  they  themscU'es  put  npon  it,  as  a  means  of 
gratitying  their  iuclinations. 

Tia'  word  Value,  when  iised  wicliout  adjunct,  alware 
meauB,  in  political  ecumouj-,  value  in  excbaoge ;  or  a6  it  hu 
been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors,  exchangeable 
vuUie,  II  phroBO  uliieh  no  junotiut  of  authority  that  eaii  bo 
quoted  for  it  «an  make  other  tlian  had  English.  Mr.  De 
Quineey  siihstitwtcs  the  tciin  Kxchangc  Value,  which  is  un- 
exceptionable. 

£\(.-han^o  value  requires  to  be  distinguished  Srvui  Price. 
The  words  Value  and  Prieo  wero  used,  as  synonymous  by  the 
early  politie.il  ceouoinists,  and  arc  not  nlwaye;  dti^eritiiinateil 
even  by  Uicardo.  But  the  most  accurate  modern  writers, 
to  avoid  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  two  good  scientific  term* 
ou  a  single  idea,  have  employed  Price  to  express  the  val  ue  of 
a  thiug  iu  relation  to  money ;  the  quantity  of  money  for 
wliich  it  will  exchim^o.  By  the  price  of  a  tlung,  thcrelbre, 
wo  filial!  licTicerorrh  understand  its  value  in  money;  by  tlie 
I  value,  or  exchange  value  of  a  thing,  its  general  power  of 
purchasing;  the  command  which  its  possession  gives  over 
purclmseablc  commodities  in  general. 


§  3.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for  explanation  prcimnt« 
itself.  'What  is  meant  by  coniniand  over  comnimlities  iit 
general  ?  The  snine  thing  exchanges  for  a  greater  quaniity 
of  bome  comnK>ditit.'»,  and  for  a  very  small  ipianlity  of  others. 
A  suit  of  clothes  exchanges  for  a  great  quantity  of  brcatl. 
and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  precious  stones.  Tlic  valno 
of  a  thing  i}i  exchange  for  lionie  commodities  may  be  rieing, 
for  others  falling.  A  coat  may  exchange  for  less  bread  th« 
year  than  last,  if  the  harvest  has  been  had,  but  for  more  glasA 
or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken  ofl'  those  commodities,  or  an 
improvement  ma<le  Jn  their  manufacture.  Has  the  valtre  of 
the  coat,  under  these  circiunstaneos,  fallen  or  risen  I  It  is 
impossible  to  say :  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  lias  fallen 
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in  i-elatHin  to  one  thing,  aud  risen  in  respect  to  anttther. 
But  tbury  is  another  case,  in  wiiieli  no  one  wonld  have  any 
hesitalion  in  saying  what  sort  of  chann>?  had  Irtken  place 
in  the  value  of  tlie  coat :  namely,  if  the  cause  in  which  the 
disturbance  of  exchange  values  originated,  was  something 
ditL^clIy  affecting  the  coat  itself,  and  not  the  bread,  or  t!ie 
glass.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  invention  had  heen 
made  in  niaehinery,  by  which  broadcloth  <Tuuld  be  woven  at 
hall"  the  funncr  cost.  The  ell'ect  of  this  would  he  to  lower 
the  value  of  a  coat,  and  if  lowered  by  this  cause,  it  would 
be  lowered  not  in  relation  to  bread  only  or  to  glass  only, 
but  to  all  purchaeeable  things,  except  sueh  as  happened  to 
be  aflected  at  the  very  time  by  a  similar  deprcwing Causf. 
Wo  should  therefoi-e  bay,  that  there  had  been  a  fall  in  iheex- i 
change  value  or  general  purchasing  jtower  of  a  coal.  The 
idea  of  general  exchange  value  unginates  in  the  fact,  that  there 
really  are  causes  which  tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
exchange  for  things  generally,  that  is,  for  all  things  which  are 
not  tlicuiselves  acted  upou  by  cauees  of  similar  tendency. 

In  cousiduriug  exchange  vainu  sciuiititicBlly,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  abstract  from  it  nil  causes  except  thoac  wliieh 
originate  in  the  very  eonimodjly  under  w:»nMderalion.  Those 
which  originate  in  the  commodities  with  which  we  compare 
it,  affect  its  value  in  relation  to  those  commodities;  bnt 
those  which  originate  in  itself,  affect  its  value  in  rclatiou  to 
all  coramoditioe.  In  ortler  the  more  completely  to  coulino 
our  attention  to  these  Inst,  it  is  convenient  ti*  atsunie  that  all 
commoditJM  but  tlio  one  in  question  remain  invariable  in 
their  relative  valnca.  M'hen  we  are  considering  the  causes 
which  r.u5c  or  lower  the  vahic  of  com,  we  suppose  that 
wooUens,  slUcb,  cutlery,  Bugar,  timber,  Arc,  while  vamngin 
their  iiowcr  of  pui-ehasuig  com,  remain  constant  in  the  pro- 
portions in  whieli  tlicy  exchange  for  one  another.  On  this 
aasuniption,  any  one  of  tlieui  may  be  taken  as  a  reprc«.'nt- 
ativc  of  all  the  rest :  since  in  whatever  manner  corn  variuii  in 
vainc  with  respect  to  any  one  commodity,  it  varies  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  with  resjicct  to  every  other ;  and 
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the  upward  or  downward  movement  of  iU  valoe  eatinuted 
in  gomo  oue  thing,  i&  all  that  needtf  bo  coositlered.  It* 
inoncy  vhIuu,  therefore,  or  price,  will  represent  as  veil  as 
anythhig  elee  its  general  exchnQge  vainc,  or  purchasiufi^ 
|iowcr;  imd  frt>m  an  obvious  foiiveniencre,  will  uften  be 
employed  by  us  in  that  representative  character ;  with 
the  proWw  that  money  itself  do  not  vary  in  its  general 
purchasiiijf  power,  but  that  the  prices  of  all  thliig>*,  other 
than  that  which  wo  happen  lo  be  couttidcring,  reiuaiu 
iiDftltered. 


§  4.  The  distinction  between  Value  and  Price,  as  we 
have  now  defined  them,  h  bo  obvions,  a«  Bcarccly  to  socm  id 
need  of  any  illustration.  But  in  political  economy  the 
greatest  LTrurs  arisu  fruiii  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
tnithe.  Simple  as  this  distinction  is,  it  has  coniM»)uences 
with  wliicli  a  realtor  nim(-[]tiainted  with  Ihesabjcct  would  do 
M'ell  to  be^ii  early  by  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  futlowing  Ia  one  of  (he  principal.  There  ii(  such  a  thing 
aa  ft  general  ri-ic  of  prices.  All  commodities  may  rise  ii) 
their  money  price.  But  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  of 
valuog.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  can  only  nse  io 
value  br  exchanging  for  a  greater  quantity  of  B  and  C  ;  in 
which  i!ase  those  mu^t  cxchaiigo  for  a  smaUcr  qnantily  of  A. 
All  tiling  eamiot  rise  it-Iativdy  to  one  another.  If  one^half 
of  the  commodities  in  tlie  market  rim  in  exchange  value,  the 
veiy  terms  imply  a  fall  of  the  other  half;  and  reciproeally, 
the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things  which  are  exchanged  for  one 
another  can  no  more  all  fall,  or  all  rise,  than  a  dosca  nuineis 
can  each  ontrim  all  the  rest,  or  a  hundred  ti-ee^  all  overtop 
uno  another.  Simple  as  this  truth  is,  we  shall  presently 
SCO  that  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  some  of  tho  most  accredited 
doctrines  both  of  theorists  and  of  what  are  called  practical 
men.  And  as  a  first  specimen,  we  may  instance  the  great 
importance  atlaelied  in  tlte  imagination  of  motsl  people  to  a 
rise  or  fall  of  general  prices.  Because  when  tlie  prieo  of 
anyone  commodity  rises,  the  circumstance  usually  indicates 
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pio  Imve  an  indistinct  feeling  whcu  all 
pri<;c&  rise,  as  if  all  things  ^imiiltaneuusly  Lad  rmn  m  value, 
aud  all  Uiti  |jo&»e&soi-«  liad  become  eunelied.  Tliat  the 
mouey  prices  of  all  thiugs  should  n&e  or  lull,  |)r(ivid«l 
tliey  uU  ri£0  or  Ikll  equftlly,  ii^  in  ileelf,  and  apart  Iroin  ex- 
ifitiiig  contracts,  of  nu  coiifecqucnec.  It  afr<jt.'ts  nobody's 
wages,  (iruiitof  or  rtiiit.  Every  one  geta  more  money  in  the  ( 
one  case  und  Ices  in  the  other ;  but  of  all  that  is  to  lie  l>ou<;lit ' 
with  money  they  gai  neither  moro  nor  less  than  before.  It 
uiakeei  DO  other  tUfl'erencc  than  that  of  luiug  moro  or  fewer 
coiintere  to  reekoii  by.  The  only  thing  which  In  this  case  is  . 
really  altered  in  value  is  money;  and  the  only  persons  who  / 
either  gain  or  lose  are  the  lioldeia  of  money,  or  those  wUo( 
have  to  receive  or  to  pay  fixed  sums  of  it.  Tliere  19  a  dif- 
ference to  annuitant!)  and  to  creditors  llie  one  way,  and  to 
those  who  are  burthuned  with  anniii(ie!>;  or  with  debts,  the 
contrary  way.  There  is  n  disturbance,  in  short,  of  iixed 
money  eontracte  ;  und  lliirt  is  an  evil,  whether  it  takes  place 
in  the  debtor's  lavtiur  or  in  the  cr«litor's.  But  as  to  future 
transactions  there  is  no  ditforcrce  to  any  one.  Let  it  there- 
fore bo  remembered  (and  occasions  will  often  arise  for  calling 
it  to  mind)  tliat  a  general  ri^  or  a  genciul  1'hII  of  values 
is  a  eontradietiou ;  ainl  that  ;i  genL>ral  rise  or  a  general  fall 
of  prices  is  merely  tantamount  to  an  alteration  in  the  valuo 
of  money,  and  is  a  matter  of  cumpletu  inilitference,eave  in  so 
far  as  it  afieeta  existing  contracts  for  receiving  and  pnying 
fixed  pecuaiary  amonnts. 


§  5.  Before  cowmeucing  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
vaino  and  price,  I  have  one  further  olieervation  to  make. 
I  must  give  warning,  once  for  nil,  that  the  cases  I  contem- 
plate are  those  in  which  values  and  prices  aro  determined 
by  competition  alone.  In  eo  far  only  as  they  are  thus  de- 
termined, can  they  be  reilnced  lo  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious  to  buy  cheap,  as  the 
sellers  to  sell  dear.  The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to 
which  our  concUisious  apply,  are  mercaulile  values  and 
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jiricc* ;  Biipli  |H'ines  as  are  quoted  in  [trife-uiirrents ;  jirrcee 
in  the  wIiuleBult;  iiiarl^uls,  in  wtimlt  buying  as  wull  us  iuJItng 
is  a  matter  of  biiainesa  ;  in  wliidi  tbo  buycre  take  pains  io 
know,  Htid  gcncnilly  iJo  know,  tbc  lowest  price  nt  wbicb 
nrticlc  of  a  given  qnalitr  can  be  obtniueii ;  ami  in  wliioh/ 
therefore,  the  axiom  is  true,  that  there  cannot  be  for  the 
snme  article,  of  tbc  same  quality,  two  prices  in  the  same 
market.  Our  prapositloUH  will  be  true  in  a  much  more 
qualilictl  scuse,  of  I'utail  priecii ;  the  prices  paid  in  bho|Ji>  for 
articles  of  personal  consumption.  For  such  things  there 
often  are  n^t  merely  two,  but  many  prices,  in  different 
shops,  or  ercu  in  the  same  shop ;  habit  and  accident  having, 
as  much  to  do  iu  the  mutter  as  general  causes.  pDrcbi 
for  private  use,  even  by  people  in  business,  are  not  always 
made  on  bui^incgs  principles :  the  feelings  which  come  into 
play  In  tbc  operation  of  getting  and  in  that  of  epcnding 
their  income,  arc  often  extremely  different.  Either  from 
indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  bccauj^:  people  tliink  it  line  to 
pay  and  ask  no  questions,  three-fourths  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  give  much  Iiigher  prices  than  neceefeary  tor  the 
things  they  consume ;  wliilu  the  poor  oflen  do  ibu  same 
from  igiioraneo  and  defect  of  jutlgmcnt,  want  of  tima  for 
eearchiug  and  making  inquiry,  and  not  nnfrcqnently  from 
coercion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these  reas^jun,  ret^I  prices 
do  not  follow  with  all  the  regidarity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  action  of  the  cangcs  which  detenuiiie  whole- 
sale prices.  The  intlnence  of  tho.'c  causes  is  ultimately  felt 
in  the  retail  markets,  and  i.->  the  real  sunrce  of  such  varia- 
tions ill  retail  prices  as  ai-c  of  a  general  and  permaiicnt 
choraetcr.  But  there  is  no  regular  or  exact  correspondence. 
Shoes  of  equally  good  quality  are  M)ld  in  diflcrcjit  8ho|«  at 
prices  whicli  ilitVer  considerably ;  and  the  pri<«  of  leather 
may  tidl  without  caiiising  the  richer  class  of  buyers  to  pay 
less  for  ftboes.  jS'everthclew,  shoes  do  eometlmcs  fall  in 
price ;  and  when  tliey  do,  tlie  caiiee  is  always  6ome  such 
geiicral  circunistiiucL-  a-j  the  cheapening  of  leather:  and 
when  leather  is  cheapened,  even  if  no  difference  shows  it- 
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self  in  Bliops  frequented  by  rich  people,  tlie  artisan  and  the 
labourer  generally  get  their  shoes  cheaper,  and  there  ia  a 
visible  diminution  in  the  contract  prices  at  which  shoes  are 
delivered  for  the  supply  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment. 
In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  proviso  inust  be  under- 
stood, "  supposing  all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own  in- 
terest." Inattention  to  these  distinctions  has  led  to  im- 
jiroper  applications  of  the  abstract  principles  of  jjolitical 
economy,  and  still  oflener  to  an  undue  discrediting  of  those 
principles,  through  their  being  compared  with  a  diflerent 
sort  of  facts  from  those  which  they  contemplate,  or  which 
can  fairly  be  expected  to  accord  with  them. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


OP  DEMAMI  ASO  SUPPLY.  3X  THEIR  IIELATIOS  TO 
VALl'E. 


§  I.  That  a  thing  may  have  any  valne  in  exd 
two  conditions  arc  ncccasary.  It  uiuat  to  ofsuuio  use  ;  that 
id  (h£  a)rea(],v  c.x[ilai[it!0)  it  uiu^t  cunducc  tu  Boiue  purpoee* 
tutisly  somu  dusinr.  Ko  une  will  pay  a  price,  ur  purt  with 
anything  which  scrrcs  some  of  Iiis  purposes,  to  obtain  r 
tiling  whiili  ficr%'es  none  of  them.  But,  secondly,  the  thing 
must  not  only  have  some  utility,  there  must  also  be  some 
diificultr  in  its  attainment.  **  Any  article  whatever,"  savs 
Mr.  Du  Quincey,*  '*  to  obtain  that  artificial  sort  of  ralne 
which  is  meant  by  exchange  valiiu,  mtibt  bc^in  by  offering 
itself  ag  a  mcana  to  some  desirable  puqiose ;  and  secondly, 
even  tluingli  jKi^se&sing  i neon toiit ably  this  prcliniinnry  nd- 
vantjige,  it  will  never  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in  cases 
where  it  can  l>c  obtained  gratnitoualy  and  without  eflurt; 
of  which  last  terms  both  are  ne<'CSfiary  as  limiijitions.  For 
often  it  will  happen  that  eome  desirable  object  may  be  ob- 
tained gratuitouAly  ;  etotip.  and  you  gather  it  at  your  feet ; 
bnt  still,  beoiu&o  tlie  continued  itenition  of  lhi>;  stooping 
oxaetft  a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  is  found,  that  tOj 
gather  for  yourself  viitnally  is  not  gratuitous.  In  the  ts 
forests  of  the  Canadas,  at  intervals,  wild  strnwbeiTies  may 
be  gratuitously  gathered  by  shiploads :  yet  such  is  the  cx- 
haut^tion  of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  a  l.tl>our  so  monot- 
onoQSf  tliat  everybody  is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  sen-ico 
into  mercenar\'  hands." 


"  J.^e  vf  PolHitiil  iCtvuomf,  p.  18, 
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estimation  oi  ttic  |)iirfiiaaf?r,  ib  tJio  exireim,- 
it  of  its  excliaugc  value :   hi^^'ticr  the  value  canuot  asttriid  ; 
peculiar  clrcuinetauccti  nru  rciinired  to  raise  it  so  higli. 
This  iu|'ic  isliajtjjily  iljiii-tnited  by  Mr,  Du  Qtiinccr.   "  Wallc 
iiitu  aJmoBt  aiiy  jmsiibie  shop,  buy  tlic  first  artido  vou  bcc  ; 
what  will  determine  ita  price?     In  the  ninety-nine  t-ases 
ont  of  a  hundred,  siniply  the  clement  D — difficidly  of  at- 
taiuuierit.    Tlie  other  element  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  will 
tie  perfectly  inoperative.     Let  tho  tLuiti:  (ineasnrcd  by  its 
HBCs)  be,  for  your  purposes,  worth  ten  guineas,  so  that  you 
would  rather  ^ivo  ten  guineas  than  lose  it ;  yet,  if  the  difli- 
colty  uf  producing  it  be  only  worth  one  guiuea,  one  gulnm 
is  the  price  which  it  will  beai-.    But  etill  not  the  leas,  tbontfh 
U  ii  inoperative,  can  U  be  supposal  absent  ?     IJy  no  pos- 
sibility ;  for,  if  it  /(«</  Ijccu  al)6ent,  assuredly  you  would  not 
have  bought  the  article  even  at  the  lowest  price.     L'  acts 
mion  1/oit,  though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  i>ricc.     On  the 
other  liand,  in  the  hundredth  case,  we  will  suppose  the  tir- 
cnmstancc*  reversed  :  you  are  on  Lake  Superior  in  a  eteam- 
boat.  making  your  way  to  an  unsettled  r-cgion  800  uiIIca 
a-head  of  civilization,  and  consciously  witlf  no  chance  at  all 
of  purchasing  any  luxury  wliaisoever,  little  Inxurj'  or  big 
luxury,  for  the  space  of  ten  year^  to  come.    One  fellow-pas* 
seiigur,  wlioui  you  will  pnrt  with  before  sunset,  has  a  power- 
ful musical  Bnut?"-boK ;   knowing  by  experience  the  power 
of  siic'h  a  toy  over  your  own  feelings,  the  uiagic  with  which 
•At  times  it  lulls  your  agitations  of  mind,  you  arc  vehemently 
desirous  to  puix-Inisc  it.     In  the  hour  of  leaving  London 
you  had  forgot  to  d'»  so  ;   liere  is  a  final  chance.     JInt  the 
owner,  aware  of  your  situation  not  less  than  yourself,  is 
ilctcnnincd  to  operate  by  a  strain  pushed  to  the  %*ery  uttei*- 
most  upon  U,  upon  tho  intrinvic  work  of  the  article  in  your 
individual  e»timaty  for  your  individual  purjmses.     lie  will 
not  hear  of  D  as  any  controlling  power  or  mitigating  agency 
in  the  case  ;  and  finally,  although  at  eix  guineas  a-piece  in 
London  or  Piu-is  you  nught  have  loaded  a  wa^on  with 
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eneh  boxes,  you  pay  sixty  rather  tliau  lose  it  wbea  the  U»C 
kiii;II  of  the  dock  has  Boiinde*],  whi«U  eummons  you  to  buy 
now  or  to  furfcit  fowver.  Hvw,  ns  before,  ouly  one  uleineDt 
is  operative  :  before  it  was  I),  now  it  h  U.  But  after  all. 
T)  wnii  not  absent,  tboiij^h  inopcTiilive.  The  inertness  of  I> 
allowed  U  to  put  ibrlh  its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
pressiou  of  D  being  -witlKlrawn,  V  springs  np  like  water  in 
11  pump  when  released  frum  thu  [iressure  of  nlr.  "^'ut  BlilJ 
that  D  wfts  present  to  your  thoiighU,  though  tbc  price  was 
ntberwisG  regulated,  is  evident ;  both  bccauae  U  and  D 
inuat  eDexii;t  in  order  to  found  any  i-ftftc  of  cxebnnyjt*  vidiic 
whatever,  and  because  undeniably  j-ou  tjike  into  very  par- 
ticular consideration  tbi*  B,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attiun- 
mout  (which  here  is  the  greatest  poaaiblo,  viz.  an  iiujKiaei- 
bdity)  before  you  consent  to  have  tlie  price  racked  up  lo  U. 
The  special  I>  has  vaniBhed ;  but  it  is  replaced  in  your 
thouglitii  by  an  unliuutcd  D.  Undoubtedly  you  linve  huli- 
initled  to  U  ]n  extremity  as  the  rcj^ulating  force  of  the 
price ;  but  it  was  under  a  aensc  of  D's  latent  pi-cacucc.  Yet 
D  is  60  far  from  exerting  any  positive  force,  that  the  retire- 
ment of  D  from  all  agency  whatever  on  tbo  price — this  it  li 
which  creates  as«it  were  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  through  that 
vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest  and  ■ultimate  gradation." 
Thift  case,  in  wliiob  the  value  is  wholly  i*ognlatcd  by  the 
necessities  or  desires  of  tlie  purchaser,  is  the  ease  <if  btricl 
Kn<l  absolute  monopoly  ;  in  which,  the  article  desired  being 
only  obtainable  from  one  person,  be  can  exact  any  equiva- 
lent, short  of  the  point  at  which  no  pun;haser  could  be 
found.  But  it  h  not  a  niKressiiry  coneequenee,  even  of  com- 
plete monopoly,  thiit  the  value  bIiouUI  be  forced  up  to  this 
ultimate  limit :  iw  mil  hn  seen  when  we  have  conBidered 
the  law  of  value  in  so  far  aa  depending  on  the  other  cle- 
ment, difficulty  of  attainment. 


§  2.  Tbo  diihenlty  of  attainment  which  determines 
Tabic,  ia  not  always  the  tamo  kind  of  difbculty.  It  some- 
times consists   in   au   absobite  limitation   of  tlic  supply. 
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There  are  things  of  vhich  it  i&  yhytAVuWy  imiwEeible  to  in- 
crease ihi!  quantity  beyund  certain  narrow  liniilH,  Siidi  are 
those  wines  which  can  he  grown  only  in  iiccnlinr  circum- 
utances  of  m\\,  ch'matc,  and  exposniv.  8nch  nlM>  ai-c  an- 
cient iifniptnres ;  pictiii-cs  hy  the  eld  masters;  rare  hooka 
or  eoiui),  or  other  artick'S  ol'  antiquunau  curiosity.  Anioii){ 
feiicli  may  also  be  rcukoiicd  Jiouscs  and  bnilditig-irround,  in 
a  town  of  dotinito  extent  (i^iich  as  Venice,  or  any  fortitiod 
town  where  fortifications  iire  neccssar}''  to  security);  tlie 
most  de»inible  sites  in  any  town  whatever ;  houses  and 
parks  pecnliarly  favonrcd  by  natural  beanty,  in  places  wlierc 
tlmt  ftdvfliitftge  is  nncommon,  PolentiaMy,  all  hunl  what- 
ever ii  a  coramodity  of  tliis  class ;  and  inigrht  bo  practically 
BO,  in  countries  fully  occupied  and  cnltivated. 

But  there  is  another  category,  (cmliracing  the  majority 
of  all  things  that  nro  bonglit  and  sohl,)  in  whieh  the  nl>- 
stacle  to  attainment  consists  only  in  tlio  labonr  and  expense 
requiaito  to  produce  the  commodity.  Withont  a  certain  la- 
bour and  expeii&e  it  cannot  be  had :  but  wlicu  any  one  i^ 
willing  to  incur  these,  there  needs  be  no  limit  to  flic  mnlti- 
plirafion  of  the  pnidnpt.  If  there  were  tabaurers*  enough 
and  innchinery  enongh,  eottons,  woollens,  or  linens  might  bo 
])i"odnred  by  thousands  of  yanis  for  every  single  yard  now 
niannfactni-ed.  There  would  l>e  a  poiut,  no  doubt,  where 
further  increase  would  be  stopjied  by  the  incnpaclty  of  the 
earth  to  aBbi-d  more  of  the  raaterial.  But  there  is  no  need, 
for  .'iiiy  purjwjsc  of  poliliciil  economy,  to  contemplate  a 
time  wlifu  this  ideal  limit  could  become  n  jiraclical  one. 

There  is  a  third  ease,  intenncdiatc  between  the  two  pro- 
ceding,  and  rather  more  complex,  vhich  I  &hall  at  present 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of  which  in  jwlitieid 
economy  is  extremely  great.  There  ni-e  coinratMiities  which 
can  he  multiplied  1o  an  indefinite  extent  by  labour  and  ex- 
penditure, but  not  by  a  fixed  amount  of  labour  and  ex|H!n- 
dilurc.  Only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  produced  iit  a 
given  eoftt ;  if  more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  pw>dueed  at  a 
greater  cost.     To  tliis  elas»,  as  has  been  ofbn  repeated, 
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agriciiltural  jirwluce  belongs ;  and  generally  all  the  ra6e 
(trodxtcc  ot'  the  eartli ;  and  tins  peculiarity  is  a  source  of 
wry  iiuportaiil  coiiBcqiienceii ;  one  ol'  whieb  ia  the  nccueaty 
or  a  limit  to  iH>putation;  and  unutUer,  tlic  payiu»it  of 
rent. 

S  3.  These  bciii^'  the  tliree  classes,  iu  one  or  other  of 
which  all  tUIiigfi  that  are  hought  and  sold  nuitt  take  their 
place,  we  shall  consider  tlicni  in  their  order.  And  first, 
of  ihiug*  absolutely  limited  iu  quantity',  8ueh  at-  ancient 
Mutilptures  or  pictures. 

Of  Buch  things  it  is  commonly  said,  that  their  valne  de- 
pends upon  their  scarcity :  hut  the  expression  is  not  snffi- 
ciently  definite  to  serve  our  purpo&e.  Others  *ay,  whh 
«omewhut  ,£;reater  prceibion.  that  the  value  depends  on  the 
demand  and  the  sujiply.  But  even  this  Btateinent  reqiiiiw 
much  explanation,  lo  make  it  n  clear  exponent  of  the  rela- 
tion lietwcen  the  value  of  a  thing,  and  the  eauscs  of  whieh 
that  raluc  h  an  e^ect. 

Tlie  ^pply  of  a  cominoditj-  is  an  intelligible  expression : 
it  meana  the  quantity  offered  ibr  sale ;  the  quantity  that  a 
to  be  had,  at  a.  given  time  and  place,  by  tiiose  who  nn^  to 
pnrehase  it.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  demand  ?  Not  the 
mere  desire  for  the  commodity.  A  beggar  niay  desire  a 
diamond;  but  his  desire,  however  great,  will  have  no  in- 
flucuee  on  the  price.  Writers  have  therefore  given  a  more 
limited  ecuHO  lo  demand,  and  have  defined  it,  the  wlsli  lo 
jHjgsess,  combined  with  the  jiuwer  of  pureliasing.  To  difr 
liDgni.~li  demand  in  this  technical  een&e,  from  the  demand 
I  which  is  pynonymous  with  desire,  they  eull  the  foimer 
effi'ctual-  demand.*  Afler  this  explanation,  it  is  usually 
BnpjHjecd  that  there  remains  no  fwther  difficulty,  and  that 

*  Adam  Smith,  wbo  IntroOuciMl  tltc  expmoioii "  ^ectunl  ilemaDd,"  cmplotal 
it  10  dvuutf  tliv  Jcmud  of  Aoec  wlio  arv  billing  ud  olilc  tu  pro  far  llie  c«o- 
tuodlty  nbui  lie  i-nlla  tia  uatural  price,  Uial  Uk,  Uio  price  which  kiD  euUo  it  t« 
lio  [i^nuani-nlly  jiroilucttl  nail  brought  to  market. — See  lus  chapter  Mt  KuunI 
und  Uariict  I'ricc  lt)ook  I.  chnp.  1.) 
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the  vninc  depends  \ijxm  tbc  ratio  Ijetwccn  the  effectual  de- 
mand, fts  thus  defined,  and  the  nupply. 

These  phrases,  however,  fail  to  Mitisfv  any  one  who  i-o* 
quires  door  ideas,  and  a  perfectly  precise  cxpresaiuit  of 
them.  Si>mo  confusion  must  aUvnys  attach  Ui  a  phrase  so 
inappropriate  as  that  uf  a  riti'o  bct\%'een  two  things  not  of 
the  wine  denomination.  What  ratio  can  there  be  between 
a  quantltj-  and  a  deeire,  or  ewn  a  desire  coinbinetl  with  a 
power  f  A  ratio  ttetwecn  demand  and  eiipply  is  only  fn- 
telli^dble  if  by  ik^niand  we  mean  tlie  fjuantily  demanded, 
and  if  the  ratio  intended  h  that  between  llie  qnantily  do- 
niandcd  and  tlxc  quantity  supplied.  But  aj^ain,  llic  qnantiry 
demanded  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  even  at  the  same  time 
and  place  ;  it  viuies  according  to  the  value  ;  if  tlio  thing  is 
cheap,  there  h  usually  a  demand  for  more  of  it  than  when 
it  ia  dear.  The  demand,  therefi»re,  partly  depends  on  the 
vahie.  But  it  was  t>efori^  hvid  ilown  that  iho  value  ilrpends 
on  the  demand.  From  this  contradiction  liow  fihwll  we  ex- 
tricate ourselves  i  How  solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things, 
cadi  depending  iqjon  the  other? 

Thouirh  the  solution  of  these  difliculliea  is  obvious 
enoujrlij  the  difliciillierf  theniselvt-s  are  not  fnueiful ;  and  I 
bring  them  forward  thus  prominently,  beeause  1  am  certain 
that  they  ohsfturcly  haunt  every  inqnircr  into  the  tiubjent 
who  lina  not  openly  taccd  and  disiim-tly  realized  ihoni. 
Undoubtedly  the  tnic  solution  must  have  been  frequently 
given,  tlmnijli  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  who  had  driven 
it  l>eforo  myself,  except  tlio  eminently  clear  thinker  and  ekil- 
ful  oxpoi^itor,  J.  B.  Say.  I  should  have  imagined,  however, 
that  it  must  bo  familiar  to  all  poHtieal  economists,  if  the 
•writings  of  sc^'cral  did  not  give  evidence  of  some  want 
of  clcamesa  on  the  point,  and  if  the  instance  of  Mr,  De 
Quincoy  d  id  not  prove  that  the  complete  non-recognition  and 
implied  denial  of  it  are  eompatil.de  with  great  intellectual 
ingenuity,  and  close  inthinu-y  with  the  subject  matter. 


§  4.    Meaning,  by  the  wonl  demand,  the  quantity  dc- 
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mHudctl,  aud  romuiDberiiig  tliAt  IliU  ia  not  a  6xed  qnontiir, 
l)nt  ill  <;^'iieral  varic»  uct-'urditig  tu  tlie  value,  let  iia  ciup|)UM 
thnt  tbc  (Icmntid  at  some  pai-ticular  time  exceeds  tliu  snp- 
{>ly.  that  is,  thore  arc  ]>crgons  raady  tr>  buy,  at  tbc  tiiarkcl 
rnliie,  a  greater  (piaTiHty  tlinii  is  oft'erL-d  for  sale.  Compe- 
tition takes  place  on  the  aide  of  the  buyers,  and  the  valne 
i-i&[;8 :  but  how  much  J  lu  the  ratio  (some  may  suppo6e)  «f 
the  deficiency :  if  tbc  demand  exceeds  the  supply  by  ono- 
third,  the  value  rl&cg  onc-thiixl.  By  no  means :  for  vvbeu  tbo 
value  has  risen  one-third,  the  demand  may  still  exe«d  tbc 
sup])ly  ;  there  may,  even  at  that  higher  value,  be  a  greater 
quantity  wanted  than  is  to  be  had  ;  and  the  conipetition  of 
Iniyeni  may  still  continue.  If  tbe  article  is  a  neces&ar^'  of 
lift',  which,  nithcr  than  reeiKii.  puople  are  willinj;  to  par  fur 
Bt  any  prieo,  a  defieiimey  of  one-thiitl  may  raise  tbe  prim 
to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple.*  Or,  on  tbe  conirarr,  ih« 
eompc-titi<in  may  eeasc  before  the  value  has  risen  in  cren 
the  pro]ioition  of  the  deficiency.  A  Hse,  abort  of  one-third, 
may  ])lu(.'e  the  article  beyond  (he  means,  or  beyond  the  in- 
oliualiouB,  of  purchasers  to  the  full  amount.  At  what 
point,  then,  will  the  rise  be  arrested  i  At  the  point,  wbnt- 
J  ever  it  be,  wbieli  cijiiali^^s  the  demand  and  the  supply  :  si 
the  price  which  cuts  off  the  extra  tliird  from  tbc  demand,  or 
brings  forward  additional  sellers  suflicient  to  supply  it. 
TtHien,  in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  tvnibination  of  lM>lb, 
tlie  demand  becomes  equal  and  no  more  tlian  equal  to  tbe 
supjily.  tbc  rise  of  value  will  slop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple.  Instead  of  a  de- 
manil  beyond  the  snp]>Iy,  let  na  suppose  a  supply  exceeding 
tbe  demand.  The  compel  ition  will  now  be  on  the  side  of  tbe 
skiers ;  the  e.\[ra  quantity  can  only  find  a  market  by  calling 

*  *'  Tbc  priix  nf  cnni  jn  thU  rttiinCrr  hu  riMn  firoin  100  to  XOO  pm  eent  aad 
apmnU.  when  Ihc  nitncot  cotuputed  dtfu-it-iicY  or  the  i-rop*  tint  not  tMvn  mon> 
than  bciwc«n  oim^msIIi  aiid  nar-thini  U-I'x*  an  avcni^,  niiil  whi>ri  (hot  ilofkievcT 
baa  bii-ii  n-lii'vnl  l)j*  forripn  «iii<|ili(«.  II'  there  slioulii  tio  a  di-ilciwicy  wf  ll» 
cropw  nmoTimirip  tn  niie-lbtiil,  wiiliouL  «uy  nirplui  fraui  u  funntT  jcor,  tad  ulth- 
Diit  HUT  clinnn!  i>f  lellef  li*  bnporUlioo,  ibe  price  might  nee  fire,  rix.  or  tna 
iMiroM."— Tooke'*  //frforjr  <^  Pi'itn,  rol.  i.  jip.  13— ». 
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foi-th  an  atlditioual  demand  equal  to  itself.  Tliis  is  accom- 
pliftliiMl  by  means  of  rheaprtc^ ;  the  value  falls,  and  brinj^ 
the  ariicle  wiiliin  (lie  rwieli  of  more  nanieroua  eustomci^  uj* 
induces  tliu&e  n  liu  were  already  eoiisuinors  to  make  increasetl 
jum-hai^es.  The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-establiali  eipinl- 
ity,  is  diifewnt  in  ditforent  eases.  Tlio  kinds  of  things  in 
which  it  is  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  scale ;  absolute  neceswiriea,  or  tho»e  iieeiiHjir  luxuries, 
the  taste  for  whieli  i«  coiiliued  to  a  small  cla^s.  In  the 
cose  of  food,  as  llioae  who  liaTo  already  enough  do  not  ro- 
qnirc  mtav  on  aeeount  of  Us  eheapne&y,  but  rather  expend 
in  other  things  wliat  they  save  in  food,  tlio  incrcBsei! 
ujonanmption  o<rcasioncd  by  fhonpnefis  carries  off,  as  expc-ri- 
cuce  shows,  only  a  sniall  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused  by 
an  abundant  harvest ;  *  and  the  fall  is  praeliually  nrreisted 
only  when  the  farmers  withdmw  their  com,  and  hold  it 
liaek  in  hojies  of  a  hi;,'her  price ;  or  by  the  operations  of 
sjK'cuIalors  wlio  buy  corn  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  be  brought  out  wlien  more  ua'<?iully  wanted.  "Whether 
the  demand  and  snpjily  ai*c  equalized  by  an  increased  de- 
mand, the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by  withdrawing  a  part  of 
tlie  feni»ply,  equalised  they  are  in  eitJier  case. 

Time  wu  see  that  tlie  idea  of  a  ratio^  as  between  demand 
arid  supply,  i^  out  of  place,  and  baB  no  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter: iho  proper  mHthcmatieal  »ualog_v  ifi  that  of  an  tijtta- 
tion.  Demand  and  supply,  the  quantity  dcnmudcd  and 
the  quantity  supplied,  will  be  made  e^jual.  If  unequal  at 
ouy  moment,  competition  equalizes  them,  and  the  manner 
ID  which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  valac.  If 
the  demand  inci-cjises,  the  value  rises;  if  ihc  demand  di- 
minislieA,  the  value  falla:  again,  if  the  ««]>ply  fulla  ufl',  the 
ralue  ri»ca ;  and  falls,  if  tlic  supply  is  incro-a.«t!d.  Tlic  rise 
or  the  fall  continues  until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again 
equal  to  one  another:  aud  the  value  which  a  commodity 
will  bring  in  any  market,  is  no  other  than  the  value  which. 
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in  tliat  market,  gives  a  dcinuiid  jiittt  eufilciont  to  cany  of 
the  exiatluK  or  exjiectuii  Bupply. 

This,  tlicn,  is  tlio  Law  of  Value,  with  i-ci>pect  to  all  com- 
ino4)itics  not  sttsccptil*Io  of  Iicin^  niitlltplicd  at  ])li.-astire. 
Such  comuiodilic3,  no  <lo«ljt,  are  exceptions.  There  is  au- 
utliur  law  Ibr  that  iimc-h  larger  cluss  of  things,  vltieli  admit 
of  iudefitiitc  multiplication.  But  it  h  not  the  Ivss  uececeaiy 
to  euiieeivo  distiuoily  and  ;rra&p  tirinly  the  theory  of  this 
ex:;cptioiuLl  case.  In  the  fireit  plaiu;,  it  will  he  found  to  be 
of  great  assi^ttanoc  in  rendering  the  more  uommou  cafic  in- 
tslligibte.  And  in  the  next  plapo,  the  principle  of  the 
exception  stretches  wider,  and  enihraces  wore  casee,  tUjui 
might  at  Itr&t  he  supposed. 

§  5.  There  are  but  few  commodities  which  arc  nato- 
iiilly  and  noce^arily  limited  in  supj'ly.  But  any  commoditj* 
whatever  niav  l>e  artificially  so.  Any  commodity  may  he 
tlie  subject  of  a  monopoly  :  like  tea,  in  this  country,  up  to 
183i;  tohncco  in  Friincu,  oi)iuui  In  British  Indi.i,  at  preaeut. 
Tlie  ])riee  of  a  nionoptjlized  uonnnodity  h  commonly  6up- 
])oaed  to  be  nrbitritry ;  depending  on  the  will  of  the  n!onojx>- 
llst,  and  litnireil  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Qnineey'a  ease  of  the 
musical  box  in  the  wilds  of  Aniericn)  by  the  buyer's  extreme 
oitimatc  of  its  worth  to  himself.  This  is  in  one  sense  true 
but  forms  no  exception,  nevertheless  to  the  de]>eudenco  of 
the  value  on  supply  and  demand.  The  monopolist  ean  fix 
the  value  as  high  ns  he  pleases,  short  of  what  the  consumer 
either  could  nut  or  would  not  pay  ;  hut  he  ean  only  do  bo 
by  limiting  the  snpjily.  The  Dutch  East  India  C\)mpany 
olitaino'l  a  monopoly  price  for  the  produce  of  the  Spice 
Island?,  but  to  do  to  they  were  oblijjed,  in  ^od  seasons,  to 
destroy  a  portion  of  the  crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  selling 
;dl  that  tliey  produced,  thej  must  have  forced  a  maiket  by 
reducing  the  price,  so  low,  porhajis,  that  they  would  have 
received  for  the  larger  quantity  a  less  total  return  than  for 
the  smaller ;  at  lca*t  tliey  showed  that  such  was  their  opin- 
ion by  desti-oying  their  surplus.    Even  on  Lake  Superior, 
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T)e  Qninccy'a  liuckstoi-  couUl  not  liave  eold  bis  box  I'or 
nlxtv  guineas,  if  Im  liatl  pussus&uil  two  musicul  boscs  and 
desired  to  scU  them  both.  Supposing  the  cost  price  of  each 
to  be  six  guineas,  he  would  have  taken  seventy  for  the  tiro 
in  pretercnt-e  to  sixtj-  for  one ;  that  i?,  nlthoiigh  hia  mono- 
poly was  the  elosettt  po»sibk',  he  ^ronld  have  euld  the  boxes 
at  thirty-five  guineas  eaeh,  notwithstanding  that  bixty  was 
not  beyond  the  buyers  estimate  of  the  ailiele  for  liis  pur- 
poBcs,  Monojwly  valuu,  tlierefore,  dooa  not  depend  on  a;iy 
pecnliar  principle,  bnt  is  a  mere  varietj'  of  the  ordinary  enso 
of  demand  and  supply. 

Again,  tlRAigli  tliere  are  few  eonijnodilies  whicli  are  at 
all  times  and  for  over  unsufiee[>tiUo  of  inerea^  of  s\ip]dy, 
any  eonimodity  whatever  may  be  temporarily  so  ;  mid  wiih 
some  eomnioditiod  tiii:^  ii>  habitually  the  case.  A<;rienltural 
produce,  for  example,  eannot  he  Incrca&cd  in  <^iuanttty  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  com  already  existing  in 
tljo  worldj  13  all  that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year  to 
come.  Dining  that  interval,  corn  is  practically  assindlaCed 
to  things  of  which  tJie  quantity  camiot  be  increased.  In  the 
case  of  most  coniUKMlities,  it  requires  a  eertnin  time  to  in- 
crease their  quantity;  and  if  the  demand  increa^e-s  then, 
until  .1  corresponding  supply  can  bo  brought  forward,  that 
is,  until  the  supply  can  accominodfttc  itself  to  the  demand, 
the  value  will  bO  rise  &$  to  accommodate  the  demand  to  the 
stipply. 

Tticpo  18  another  case,  the  exact  eonvcrso  of  this.  There 
arc  some  articles  of  which  the  supply  may  h<\  indefinitely 
increased,  but  cannot  ho  rapidly  diminished.  There  are 
things  eo  duralde  ihftt  the  quantity  in  esi-itonoo  i*  nt  nl! 
times  very  great  lu  comparison  with  the  annual  produce. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metals,  arc  thingii  of  this  sort ; 
and  flbo  house*;.  The  supjdy  of  such  thin;^fi  might  be  at 
ouce  diminished  by  destroying  iheni ;  but  to  do  this  could 
only  he  the  interest  of  the  iioeeeeeor  if  he  had  a  mon<ipoIy 
of  the  nrticlo,  and  could  repay  liimself  for  the  destruction 
of  a  p.ii't  by  the  increa-sed  value  of  the  remainder.    The 
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value,  therefore,  of  such  thinge  uiav  continue  for  a  lono* 
tiiuu  Ml  low,  fitlier  fruin  exucss  of  £U])j)lj.'  ur  fiiltiiig  otf  in 
the  dcuiund,  as  to  put  a  complete  &tup  to  fartlier  prodac- 
tinn :  the  diminution  of  supply  hy  weurmg  out  being 
slow  A  piw^ss,  tliat  a  long  titne  is  re<pi»site,  even  under  ft"^ 
total  8Utk|>on&ioii  of  production,  to  restore  the  origiuaL  value. 
During  tLtit  iuterval  thu  value*  will  be  regulated  solely  by 
bupply  and  demand,  and  will  rise  very  f^radnally  as  tlio 
existiug  fetovk  wears  out,  until  thero  itj  again  a  rumuneraUug 
value,  and  production  resumes  ita  course. 

Finally,  there  arc  commodities  of  winch,  tliough  capable 
of  bviug  iuL-rL-a&ed  or  diuiiui«hed  to  a  ^rcat,  and  even  uu 
unlimited  extent,  the  value  never  depends  u|K)n  anything 
but  demnml  'and  siijt])ly.  Tliis  is  the  ca&c,  in  particular. 
with  the  comifiodity  Labour :  of  the  valno  of  whidi  wo  have 
treated  cupiously  in  iho  preceding  Book :  and  tliere  arc 
mnuy  cases  besides  iu  which  we  aliall  find  it  necessary  to 
call  is  this  ]>riiieiiile  to  eoUc  dilfienlt  (jucstioMi*  of  exchange 
ralue.  Thi^  will  bo  particularly  exeniptitied  when  wc  treat 
of  IntcrnatioTial  Values;  that  is,  of  tlie  terms  of  intereliauf 
between  tinners  produced  in  dillbrent  couutvies,  or,  to  spt 
more  gi^nerally,  in  dit^tant  ]>[aceB.  Uut  into  these  qucatJons 
wc  cannot  enter  until  wo  i^hal)  hare  cxnniined  thct^ase'of 
commodities  which  t-aii  be  iucrcasetl  in  quantity  indefinitu- 
ly  and  at  pleasure;  and  shall  have  determined  by  what 
Law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and  Su|>p!y,  the  perma- 
nent or  average  values  of  euch  conmioditiea  arc  regtilated. 
Thib  wc  aliall  do  iu  tho  next  chapter. 
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P  1.  "WFrKN  the  production  of  a  cominotlity  is  the  effect 
of  labciur  otid  cxpcmlitiirct  wliutlier  tlie  coniiiiudily  la  6ub- 
coptiltlc  of  uulimitod  multiplifution  or  not,  tlitre  U  a  niUiJ- 
inuiii  value  which  U  thy  c^-si-ntial  condition  of  its  being  per- 
mtiu<^iitly  produced.  The  value  at  miy  particular  time  is 
the  result  ofbujiply  uiid  deitinud  ;  and  is  alwavs  that  which 
i&  nucessai-y  to  create  a  market  for  the  existing  s?u]>ply.  But 
unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion, aiul  to  ftflunl.  beside!*,  llio  ordinary  expectation  of 
profit,  the  commodity  will  not  continue  to  be  produced. 
Capitalists  will  not  go  on  permanently  producing  at  a  Io«s. 
They  will  not  even  go  on  producing  at  a  profit  less  than 
they  can  live  upon.  Petrous  whose  capital  is  ali'eady  em- 
barked, and  caimut  be  easily  extricated,  wilt  persevere  fur  a 
cont^idtTable  time  without  profit,  and  have  been  known  to 
persevere  even  at  a  loss,  in  hojieii  of  better  times.  But  thoy 
will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or  when  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  times  are  likely  to  improve.  2Co  new  capital  will 
be  invested  iu  an  employment,  milcss  there  be  an  expecta- 
tion not  only  of  &orae  prifit,  but  of  a  profit  as  great  {regard 
ireing  had  to  the  degree  of  eligibility  of  tlie  employment  iu 
other  respect!*)  as  can  be  hoped  fur  in  any  other  occupation 
at  that  time  and  jilaee.  ^Vhen  such  profit  is  evidently  not 
to  be  liad,  if  people  do  not  actually  withdraw  their  capital, 
they  at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when  consumed. 
Tiie  co«t  of  production,  to^^-thcr  with  the  oixUuary  profti, 
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may  therefore  bo  eallod  the  mc^mary  ]iri(.'e,  or  value,  of  all 
things  mado  hy  labour  and  capitftl.  Noboiiy  willingly  pro- 
(liiees  in  tlic  prospect  of  lo*s.  Whoever  does  go,  doe6  it 
under  a  nu&calculatioii,  which  ho  eorrct^tti  ns  fast  as  lie  is 
able. 

Wlieii  a  commodity  is  not  only  made  by  labour  and 
cnpitnl,  but  can  be  made  by  thcni  in  indefinite  quantity, 
this  Xecessnry  Vnlue,  the  minimum  with  which  the  pro- 
duceni  will  be  content,  is  aUo,  if  conipetitioD  is  free  and  ac- 
tive, the  maximum  which  they  enn  expect.  If  tlic  value  of 
a  commodity  U  Mich  that  it  repays  the  cost  of  pro*liidioa 
not  only  wiih  the  cuelomar}'  but  witli  a  higher  rate  of  profit, 
capital  rushes  to  share  in  this  extra  gain,  and  by  incrcarfng 
the  supply  of  the  article,  i-educea  its  value.  '  Thia  i^  not  a 
mere  biippot^itiou  or  bunuise,  but  a  fact  faiidtiar  to  thoso 
eonvereant  with  commcreial  operations.  "Whenever  a  now 
line  of  busiucas  ])rcsents  it-solf,  offi-rintr  a  hojic  of  unusunl 
profit*,  and  whenever  any  cstabli^licd  trade  or  mnnufncture 
is  lielieved  to  bo  yielding  a  greater  profit  llian  customary, 
there  Is  sure  to  be  in  n  sliui't  time  6o  hirge  a  production  or 
iin|)ortntion  of  the  commodity,  fiu  not  only  destroys  the  c-s- 
tra  profit,  but  generally  goes  beyond  the  mark,  and  Miiks 
the  value  as  umch  too  low  as  it  had  betbrc  been  raised  ttyt 
high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  corrected  by  a  total  or  partial 
Biispenfeion  of  fm-t!ier  productiou.  As  already  intimated,* 
these  variations  iu  the  (iiiantity  produced  do  not  pre&upposo 
or  retpiire  that  any  jtci-son  should  change  Ins  employment. 
Tlio-k!  who^e  business  is  tliriving,  increase  their  produce  by 
availing  thenifvclves  more  lai^ly  of  their  credit,  while  those 
who  are  not  making  the  ordiusTy  profit,  restrict  their  oi»era- 
tioiiB,  and  (in  manufacturing  plirasp)  work  short  time.  In 
this  mode  is  surely  and  epeedily  cifected  the  equalization, 
not  of  ]>rnfits  perhiips,  hut  of  the  c\pectation9  of  profit,  in 
different  occupations. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to  exehaugc  for  ono 
another  at  such  values  as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be 
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id  tlie  ooBt  of  production  with  the  ordinaiy  profit ;  in 
other  words,  such  as  will  give  to  all  pro<lneers  the  sum*.'-  rate? 
of  profit  on  tlic-ir  outlay.     But  in  oixler   that   the  profit  \ 
may  be  equal  where  the  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of  prwJuc-  / 
lioii,  is  equal,  things  mast  on  the  average  exchange  for  one  I 
auother  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production ;  things  of  / 
which  tlio  coibt  of  production  is  the  same,  must  bo  of  the 
f-aniG  value.    For  only  thus  will  an  equal  ontbiy  yield  an 
equal  return.     If  a  fanner  wltii  a  capital  equal  to  1000 
quarters  of  com,  can  produce  1300  quarters,  yielding  him  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent. ;  whatever  else  can  be  prodnced  in  tlie 
same  time  by  a  capital  of  lOQO  quarters,  must  be  worth, 
that  16,  uuittl  exchanjie  for,  1200  quarters,  othenviae  the 
prodnper  would  gain  cither  more  or  let^s  than  20  per  cent. 

Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  have  cidled  that  value  of  a 
thing  which  id  proportional  to  ita  cost  of  production,  il& 
Katural  Viilnc  (or  its  IJJntural  Price).  Tliey  meant  by  this, 
tlie  point  about  which  the  value  oscillates,  and  to  which  it 
always  temta  to  return  ;  the  centro  value,  towards  which,  as 
Adam  Smith  expresses  it,  the  market  value  of  a  thing  is 
cfia^tantly  gi'avitaling ;  and  any  deviation  from  which  is 
but  a  lcniiH)niry  iiTt;gnlarity,  wliicli,  the  moment  it  cxi&ts, 
sets  forces  in  motion  tending  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
of  years  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscillations  on  one  &ide  of 
the  central  line  to  be  competisfttcd  by  those  on  tJie  other, 
tlio  market  value  agi-ees  witli  tlic  natui-al  valne;  but  it  very 
et'ldoni  coincidct!  exactly  with  it  at  any  particular  time. 
The  bcn  everywhere  tends  Id  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
exact  le\'el ;  its  Burfacc  is  always  ruffled  by  waves,  and  often 
agitated  by  storms.  It  is  enongh  that  no  point,  at  least  in 
the  open  t>ea,  is  |)orinaucntIy  higher  thnn  another.  Each 
place  is  altcniufely  elevated  and  depressed  ;  but  the  ocean 
preserves  ita  level. 


I  2.  The  latent  influence  bj  which  the  rnlncs  of  things 
arc  made  to  conform  in  the  long  run  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  the  varitttion  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the 
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supply  of  the  cominotlity.  Tlie  supply  would  lie  iiiti 
if  tlie  tbing  continued  lo  sell  above  the  rntio  of  its  cost  of 
production,  and  would  be  diininUho<l  if  it  fell  below  tliat 
ralio.  But  we  must  not  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  nece*§nry 
that  tlic  supply  eliould  actualhj  be  either  dLmiuitslicd  or  ip- 
creageil.  Suppose  thiit  the  cost  of  producliou  of  a  thing  is 
clieapencd  by  some  ineclmuical  invention,  or  increaeeil  by  « 
tnx.  Tlie  value  of  the  thing  would  in  a  little  time,  if  not 
immediately,  fall  in  the  one  cose,  and  rise  in  the  other;  and 
it  would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the  supply  would  in 
the  one  case  be  increased,  until  tlie  price  fell,  in  the  other 
diminished,  until  it  n>se.  Fur  this  ruasun,  aud  from  the  er- 
roneous uotion  that  value  dc[itiuds  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  demand  and  tlio  supply,  many  jwrdous  suppoBe] 
that  tliis*  proportion  must  be  altered  whenever  tbcrc  i*  anyj 
chauffe  in  the  value  of  the  coninioditv  :  that  the  value  can-' 
uot  fall  tlirouglt  a  diminution  of  the  coet  of  prodnctiou, 
unless  the  supply  is  perruanenlly  increased  ;  nor  rise,  unlcBS 
the  supply  is  penimuently  diminielied.  lint  this  is  not  the 
fact :  there  is  no  need  that  them  should  bo  nuy  actual  alter- 
ation of  supply  ;  and  wlien  there  is,  the  alteration,  if  )>er- 
uianeut,  is  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  value.  If,  indeed,  the  supply  could  not  be  increased, 
no  dirainulion  in  the  cost  of  production  would  tower  the 
value:  but  then'  ta  hy  no  means  any  necessity  that  it  ehould. 
The  mere  possibility  often  suffices;  the  dealers  are  awaro  of 
what  wi.nlfl  happen,  aud  their  mutual  competition  make* 
thoni  anticipate  the  result  by  lowering  the  price.  AVhether 
there  will  l>e  a  greater  permauent  supply  of  the  commodity 
after  its  pro<luetion  lins  been  elieapeued,  depends  on  quit© 
another  question,  namely^  on  whether  a  greater  quantity  ia 
wanted  at  the  re<luced  value.  Most  commonly  a  greater 
iiuantity  is  wanted,  hut  not  necessarily.  "  A  man,"  eays  Mr. 
De  Qiiincey,*  "buys  au  article  of  instant  applioability  to 
his  oMTi  purposes  the  more  readily  aud  tlio  more  hirgely  a«' 
it  happcnif  to  be  uheainir.    Silk  handkerchiefs  having  falleu 
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to  half-price,  he  will  hiiy,  perhnpe,  in  threefoM  quantity ; 
but  ho  titjcft  not  hiiy  more  stoiini-eu •fines  becnuse  ihe  price 
is  hjTCcred.  lIis  deniaml  tnr  fitcam-cnpiiefi  is  nlinot*  nlwa^'s 
predetevmined  by  the  circumstances  of  his  sitiiaiinii.  So 
Ikr  as  he  conbider^  tlie  cost  ut  all,  it  U  much  mon/lhe  coat 
oi  workjuy  tliis  engine  ihim  the  eost  upon  its  imrvliase. 
But  (hero  turo  inany  articles  fnr  wliich  tlic  market  is  ab&o- 
lotely  and  merely  liuiited  by  a  prc-f.\i:^tinj.'#i^»il^»j,  to  whieh 
tliOBc  artieka  are  attached  a^  gubordiniitc  parts  or  iiicmbcrB. 
IIow  could  we  force  tbc  dials  or  faces  of  timcpiuces  by  arti- 
ticinl  cheapness  to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the  inuer  worki> 
or  iiiovcnieuts  of  &uch  tiuiepicces'j  Could  tlie  snlv  of  wiiie- 
vflults  be  iocreaiwl  without  increasing  the  sale  of  wine  i  Or 
the  tools  of  shipwrights  tiiul  an  enlarged  market  wliilfit  eliip- 
bnildinjj  wa?  etatiotiary? .  .  .  Ofterto  atown  ofSOOf)  inliab- 
itants  a  sto<.lc  of  beardcs,  no  clieapncss  will  tempt  that  town 
into  buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of  yachts,  the  chief 
cost  liea  ia  manning,  victualling,  i-q»airi«g  ;  no  diminution 
upon  tlio  mere  price  to  a  purchafeer  will  tempt  into  tlio 
market  any  man  wbu^e  liabits  and  pro[H.'nsitiei;  bad  not  al- 
ready difipoBcd  him  to  anch  a  purchase.  So  of  ])rofc*sional 
codtmnc  for  bishops,  lawyers,  stwdeiit:*  at  Oxford."  Nobody 
doubts,  however,  that  the  price  and  value  of  all  these  things 
would  be'c^'entuaUy  lowered  by  any  diminution  of  their 
cost  of  production  ;  and  lowered  tbrou|;U  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  competitors,  and  an  increased  supply : 
though  the  great  bnzarf]  to  which  a  new  competitor  would 
expose  himeelf,  in  any  article  not  susceptible  of  any  coiididcr- 
able  extension  of  its  market,  would  enable  the  e*tabliiihcd 
dealers  to  maiutiiiu  their  original  pricw  mucli  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  oU'eriug  more  eneouragumont  to 
competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion increased,  as  for  exaniide  by  layhig  a  t;(X  on  the  commod- 
ity. Tlie  value  would  rise ;  aud  that,  ]>rnbably.  imine<iiiitely. 
"Would  the  supply  be  diminii^hcd  ?  Only  if  tlie  increase  of 
value  diminished  tbc  demand.  Whether  this  eficet  followed, 
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would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  diJ,  tlic  vnlne  would  recede 
somewliat  Itodi  t;xce&s  of  supply,  until  the  productiou  wa*  re- 
duced, aud  would  tbtu  rit-e  agitiu.  Tl»?re  are  mauy  urlicli-e 
for  wliiol)  it  reqiiirea  a  very  cousiderable  rise  of  ])riee,  nm- 
teriallv  to  rcduri!  the  demand;  in  particuhir,  ariides  of  ne- 
cessity, 6uch  tL8  thu  hubitiiul  i'oiKl  of  thu  people ;  in  England, 
whoatcn  bread  :  of  wliieU  there  is  probably  almost  as  much 
connumcd,  at  the  pi-esc-nt  cost  price,  ns  there  w«nh]  he  with 
the  pit*ent  population  at  a  price  considerably  lower.  Vet 
it  is  especially  in  sucli  things  that  dcarness  or  high  price  is 
|K)])nlarly  confounded  willi  scurcitj-.  Food  may  be  dear 
from  Bciircity,  ha  nder  a  had  harvo&t ;  bnt  the  deomcsd  {(or 
exninpic)  which  is  the  eficot  of  taxation,  or  of  com  laws,  lias 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  insufficient  supply  :  such  causes 
do  not  much  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  in  a  country  :  it 
is  other  Ihingfi  rather  tliaii  fuutl  that  are  diminished  in  (juan- 
tily  by  them,  since,  those  who  pay  more  for  food  not  liaving 
BO  much  to  expend  otliorwiec,  the  production  of  other  tilings 
contractsit^'lf  to  tlie  limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

It  is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say,  that  the  value  of 
thhigB  which  can  be  iucreased  in  quantity  at  pleasure,  does 
not  depend  (except  accidunlally,  and  during  tlie  time  necc6- 
bftry  for  production  to  adjust  itself,)  upon  demand  and  sap- 
]dy  ;  on  iho  contrary,  demand  and  supply  deperld  njion  it. 
Tiiere  is  a  demaud  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  commodity 
at  its  natural  or  cost  value,  and  to  that  the  supply  in  the 
long  run  endeavriurs  to  confonn.  When  at  any  time  it  fails 
of  60  eonrormiug,  it  h  either  from  mii'calenhLlion,  or  from  a 
change  in  some  of  the  elements  of  tliu  problem  :  either  in 
the  natnrul  value,  that  is,  in  the  cost  of  pi-ocluetion  ;  or  in 
the  demand,  from  an  alteration  in  public  tfiste  or  in  tho 
nmuber  or  wealth  of  tho  consumers.  TLcee  causes  of  dis- 
turbance are  very  liable  to  occur,  mid  when  any  one  of  them 
docs  occur,  the  market  value  of  tho  article  ceases  to  agree 
with  tlio  natural  rahic.  The  real  law  uf  demand  nnd  &u]>- 
ply,  the  ecpiation  between  them,  holds  good  in  alt  cases:  if 
a  rnluo  dittcrcnt  from  tho  natural  value  he  neces*aiy  lo 
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mate  the  Oemand  equal  to  the  supply,  the  market  \"ftlnu 
will  deviate  fixjm  the  natural  value  ;  bnt  only  tor  a  lime ; 
fur  the  pcmiauent  teuduuc-y  of  supply  la  to  conform  itself  to 
the  demand  whicli  h  fuiind  by  cxpericnco  to  exist  for  tlic 
comuiodity  when  i^clling  at  its  nattiml  value.  If  the  tupply 
is  either  more  or  less  than  tlu^,  it  is  bo  accidcatullVf  and 
affords  either  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit; 
which,  under  free  and  active  cooi^tetition,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  he  tlic  case. 

To  rccajiltidate:  demand  and  supply  govern  tliu  value 
of  nil  things  wliieh  cannot  he  indefinitely  increased  ;  ejicepl 
that  even  for  tlicm,  when  produced  by  industry,  there  is  a 
minimum  value,  determined  by  theco*t  of  production.  Bnt 
in  all  thingb  whieli  admit  of  indiifmito  mulliplication,  de- 
maud  and  bupply  only  determine  the  per turhat ions  of  value, 
during  a  period  which  cannot  exceed  the  Icnj^h  of  time  ne- 
cessar)"  for  altering  the  supply.  Wliile  lini6  ruling  tiie  u*- 
cillfllions  of  value,  they  theniaelves  obey  a  superior  furee, 
which  makes  value  gravitate  towai-da  Cost  of  Pr*>iIiietion, 
and  which  wonld  settle  it  and  koop  it  there,  if  frt*h  difitnrh- 
ing  inflneiices  were  not  continually  arising  to  make  it  again 
deviate.  To  pursue  the  b»me  strain  of  melaphur,  demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equilibrium,  hut  the  condition 
of  8l<ihtf  oquilihriumis  when  things  Dxeliange  for  each  other 
according  lo  their  cost  of  production,  or,  in  the  (fX|»rej;siou 
we  have  used,  -when  things  arc  at  their  Natural  Value. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FLTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OP  PRODCCTIOS. 


§  1.  Thk  cmnponent  clouients  of  Cost  of  Production 
have  hccD  set  forth  in  the  First  Part  of  this  enquiry.*  The 
priiK-JpHl  of  thtm.ami  »  miic-U  the  principal  as  to  be  nearly 
iIkj  fc'jlf,  was  found  to  be  I-aLour.  What  the  production  of 
a  tiling  cust£  to  its  pruduccTi  or  its  series  of  producers,  h 
tLe  labour  c\[)endcd  iu  ])itH]iicin£;  it.  If  wo  consider  tu  t)ic 
producer  tiic  capitalist  \vho  uiakcs  the  ]ulvan<-ci>,  tlic  word 
Lahonr  may  be  replaced  hy  the  word  Wages:  what  the 
produce  costs  to  him,  is  the  wnjros  whicli  he  has  had  to 
pay.  At  the  first  glance  indeed  tliifl  gecms  to  be  only  a 
part  of  Llti  outlay,  since  lie  has  not  only  paid  wages  to  la- 
bourers, hut  Inis  likewise  provided  ibem  with  tools,  matcri- 
nlfi,  and  perlinps  buildings.  Xliese  tool;!,  nmteriolB,  oud 
buildings,  however,  were  producai  hy  iahour  and  capital ; 
and  tlieir  value,  like  that  of  the  article  to  the  prodnction  of 
whicli  tlicv  are  Bitbscrvient,  depends  on  cost  of  production! 
which  again  is  resolvable  Into  Iahour.  The  cost  of  produ( 
tion  of  broadcloth  does  not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of 
weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid  hy  tho  cloth  manu- 
faelurer.  It  consi-sts  also  tif  the  wages  of  epinnera  and  wool- 
combera,  and  it  may  be  added,  of  shepherds,  all  of  which 
the  clulhicr  haa  jiald  for  in  the  price  of  yam.  It  conwste 
too  of  the  wages  of  builders  and  bnckinakcrs,  which  he  haa 
reimbursed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting  his  factorj-.  It 
partly  conflieta  of  the  wages  of  machine-maker?,  iron-found- 
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ers,  and  uiincre.  Aad  to  tliesc  must  bo  added  tlie  wugeft 
of  the  ciirriers  who  tr«nsported  any  of  the  nifans  and  appU- 
aiiecs  of  t!ic  prrninctioii  to  the  place  \vhur«  tiiej  were  to  he 
uaetl,  and  the  product  itfielf  to  tlie  place  wbci-e  it  h  to  be 
sold. 

Tlie  Taliie  of  commoditieg,  therefore,  denenda  principally 
(w©  shall  presently  bee  wliether  it  depends  wtlily)  on  the 
qpnntity  ot'Jaboiir  roiiircd  fw  their  prodnc-t.ou  ;  inclnding' 
ill  the  idea  ot'produption,  that  of  conveynnce  to  the  market, 
"  In  estimating,"  says  Rii-ardo,*  "  the  exchangcnhlo  \-aliie 
of  stockings,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  their  value, 
coniparativDiy  with  other  thiup?,  dt-pi-nd*  on  the  total  quan- 
tity of  lahuur  neirefftury  to  niaiiufactnro  them  and  bring  tiiem 
to  market.  First,  there  is  the  labour  necpi«aar)'  to  eultiratc 
the  land  on  whit-h  tlic  mw  cotton  is  grown  ;  f^wondly,  the 
Jabonr  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  count  O'  where  the 
stockings  arc  to  be  mauufactored,  which  includes  a  portion 
of  the  labour  bet^toweil  in  buildiu^  the  kIii]*  in  which  it  \6 
convoyed,  and  which  is  cliai7»iHl  in  the  freight  of  the  goods  ; 
thirdly,  the  lahonr  of  the  f>pinncr  and  weaver;  fourthly,  n 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  engineer,  puiith,  and  cariH'iitcr, 
wlio  erected  the  buildings  and  machinery  by  the  help  of 
which  thev  are  made  ;  fillhlv,  the  labour  of  the  retail  deal- 
er,  and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 
particularize.  Tlie  aggregate  sum  of  theso  various  kinds  of 
labour,  determines  the  qimutity  of  other  things  fur  which 
these  stockings  will  exchange,  while  the  same  consideration 
of  the  various  quantities  of  labour  which  have  been  bcstowcfl 
on  those  other  things,  will  oiiuully  govern  the  portion  of 
them  which  will  bo  given  for  the  Etoekings. 

"  To  convince  ourMjlves  that  this  is  the  real  foundation 
of  exchangeable  value,  let  iia  suppose  any  improvement  to 
be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging  labour  in  any  ono  of  the 
various  piYM>eswcs  thrniigh  which  the  raw  cotton  niiiBt  pngs 
before  the  manufactured  stockings  come  to  the  market  to 
he  exchanged  for  other  things ;   and  observe  the  effects 
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which  will  follow.  It*  fewer  incn  were  requiiied  to  cnllirai* 
ibe  raw  cotton,  oi-  if  fewer  sjulors.  were  employed  in  naviga- 
ting^ ut'EliipnTiglits  ill  coustruetiiig,  the  l^lli|)  in  wliidi  it  waa 
conveyed  to  lis;  if  fewer  hands  were  eiu]>lo,vc<t  iu  nucing^ 
the  l)uiiiHrig--i  and  mafliincn,'.  or  if  these,  \rhen  raised,  were 
renJcreJ  jnoro  efficient ;  the  t^twkinirs  wuul.j  Infv|tiil.ly  fitlL 
in  value,  and  command  le^ft  of  ulUn-  [liinffg.  They  would 
fall,  bcc-RUSC  H  less  quantity  of  lahuni*  was  neee^sary  lu 
their  pruductjon,  and  wonld  theivfure  cxehangc  Air  a  siuidler 
quantity  of  those  things  in  which  no  such  ahridgmcnt  of 
lahonr  had  heen  made. 

"  Ecuiioniy  in  tlic  use  of  labour  never  fails  to  reduce  the 
i-elative  value  of  a  eotnmodity,  whellier  the  saving  ho  in  tlie 
labour  neccs?ary  to  the  niannfiictarc  of  the  commodity  it- 
itelf,  01-  in  that  necei?*ary  l«  the  formation  of  the  wipital,  hy 
the  aid  of  which  it  is  produced,  lu  either  ca*e  tlie  price  of 
stockings  would  fall,  whether  there  were  fewer  men  em* 
ployed  as  hleoeheni,  spinners,  and  weavers,  persons  immtsli> 
atcly  necessary  to  their  manufacture  ;  or  as  fiailors,  carriers, 
engineers,  and  smiths,  persons  more  indirectly  eonoomed. 
In  the  one  case,  the  whole  saving  of  labonr  wonld  fall  on 
the  stockings,  because  that  portion  of  labour  was  wholly 
confined  to  tho  etockioips ;  in  the  other,  &  portion  only 
wonld  fall  on  the  gtockiuj^ ;  the  remainder  beinj;  applied  =u 
nil  those  other  (commodities,  to  the  production  of  whicli  tkc 
bnildingft,  machinery,  and  carriage,  were  6ub?enient." 

g  S,/lt  will  have  been  observed  that  Ilicardo  expre«es 
himself  as  if  tlic  quantitt/  of  labour  which  it  co&t£  to  pro* 
dnee  a  commmlity  and  bring  it  to  market,  wctg  the  only 
thing  on  which  its  value  depended/^ Knt  gince  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  capitalist  iit  not  lalK>nr  but  wages,  and 
since  wages  may  bo  cither  greater  or  lew,  the  quantity  of 
Inlxiur  being  the  same ;  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  the 
pro<luct  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  quantity  of  In* 
Iwur,  but  by  the  Quantity  together  witti  the  renuineralion ; 
and  that  valuer  niust  jinrtly  depend  on^  wages. 
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n  ort!«r  to  ileeiilo  this  ])oint,  it  most  lio  funeidereti,  lliat 
mhic  ia  a  reliilive  term  ;  that  the  value  of  a  foramodity  is 
not  a  name  for  an  iiilierent  and  euliAtimtive  quoliiy  of  tbc 
tiling  itscll',  but  mcwis  tlie  qimiitity  of  othfr  things  ■which 
can  be  cbtained  iii  exchange  lor  it.  Tlic  value  ufuiiu  ihiiig, 
must  aUvnjd  be  uiukTStoyd  lelntively  to  some  otlier  thing 
or  to  things  in  gcneml.  Kow  the  relation  of  ouo  tiling  to 
another  eaunot  be  flltcrod  hy  any  caui^o  ivhieli  atleetji  (liem 
both  alike.  /X  rise  ur  fall  vf  general  wages  is  a  fact  'wliieh 
affects  all  coinmodities  in  tlic  samo  manner,  and  therefore 
atTonU  no  reaiion  \s\\y  they  fihonld  exchange  Cor  each  other 
in  one  ratlier  than  in  another  propoilioiin  To  &u|ipu«e  (hat 
high  wage^  make  high  valnes,  \s  to  Biii>pose  that  there  ean 
be  s-nch  a  thing  as  general  high  vahies.  Hut  this  is  a  eon- 
traiJiciion  in  terniu:  the  high  value  of  some  tilings  is  syno- 
nynions  witli  the  low  Talue  of  otlier^,  Tlie  mistake  arises 
fi-om  not  attending  to  vidui-R,  hut  only  to  priees.  Though 
thciv  i«  no  siieli  tiling  as  a  geucral  riec  of  vidues,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  geucral  rise  of  {friees.  As  soon 
as  wo  fonn  diptinctly  the  idea  of  vahics,  we  sec  that  high 
or  low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  hut  that 
high  wages  make  high  priees,  is  a  po|)nhir  and  widely- 
spread  opinion.  Tlie  whole  amount  of  error  involved  in  this 
proposition  can  only  be  seen  thoninghly  when  wc  eome  to 
the  theory  of  money  ;  at  present  we  need  only  say  that  if  it 
be  true,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  »  real  rise  of  wages ; 
for  ifwagc-i  conid  not  rise  without  a  pro]>ortional  rise  of  the 
price  of  everything,  they  eonUl  not.  for  any  substantial  pnr- 
poae,  rise  at  all.  This  surelj  is  a  sufficient  reductio  ad  ah- 
surdum,  and  shows  the  amazing  folly  of  the  jintpo^itions 
which  may  and  tlo  Ijecome,  and  long  remainf  accredited 
doctrines  of  popular  political  economy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  tliat  general  high  jirices,  even  supposing  them  to 
exist,  can  he  of  no  luc  to  a  prmUicer  or  dealer,  eou^idered 
08  such ;  for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns,  they  in- 
crease in  the  same  degree  all  his  ex|>enee3.  There  is  no 
mode  in  which  capitalists  can  compensate  theimelves  for  a 
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Itigh  tiwt  of  labuni',  tlirougli  any  action  on  values  or  price*. 
It  eouuot  be  prcvcntcd  IVoni  takiug  Its  effect  in  luw  {irofita. 
If  tJio  labonrere  really  get  moiti,  tliot  is,  got  the  proiJucu  of 
iiioru  lulioiir,  a  smaller  pcrcciitiige  inuBt  remain  fur  pro6t. 
From  titJH  Liiw  of  Uietribtition,  rcstiug  m  it  does  on  n  lav 
of  aritlmictic,  there  is  no  cscajw.  Tlie  mcclianism  of  Ex- 
cbaugc  and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  bot  h  <iuito  povej> 
less  to  alter  it. 


§  3.  Although,  however,  genercd-  wages,  whether  high 
or  low,  do  not  ntl*ect  values,  yet  if  wapcs  are  higher  i«  oue 
employment  than  anotlier,  or  if  tlicy  rii?c  or  fall  iiermnueiit- 
\j  in  one  employment  without  doing  eo  in  othci'S,  these  in- 
equalities do  really  u^x-'rate  upon  valuer.  Tlie  causes  which 
make  vragce  vary  from  one  cmplo^inent  to  another,  havo 
been  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  ^^Hien  the  wages  of 
an  cuiployment  permanently  exceed  the  average  i"aie,  the 
value  of  the  thing  produced  will,  in  tlie  &ame  degree,  exceed 
the  Btaudard  determuied  by  mere  quantity  of  labor.  Thinge, 
for  example,  which  are  made  by  lihittcd  labour,  cxehiuijro 
lor  the  produce  of  n  much  greater  quiinlily  of  niu>ki]lcil  lu- 
honr ;  for  no  i-eawin  but  because  the  labour  is  more  highly 
Itaul.  If,  through  the  cxtcnBion  of  education,  tlic  lai>oiirei's 
competent  to  skilled  cmplojiuents  were  so  increased  in 
number  as  to  diminish  the  difieroncc  hctwceen  their  wages 
and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things  pi-oducod  h\  labonr 
of  the  superior  kind  would  fall  in  value,  compared  with 
things  produced  by  common  laUunr,  and  these  might  be 
said  therefore  to  rise  in  value.  Wo  have  bcibre  remarked 
that  the  difficulty  of  {Missing  from  one  class  of  employment* 
to  a  class  greatly  eupertor,  has  hitherto  caused  the  wages 
of  all  those  classes  of  labourers  who  arc  separated  from  oae 
another  by  any  very  marked  barrier,  tu  depend  inoro  than 
might  he  supposed*  npon  the  increase  of  the  pupulation  of 
each  class,  considered  separately  ;  and  that  the  inequalities 
in  tlie  remuneration  of  labour  arc  mnch  greater  than  could 
exist  if  the  competition  of  the  labouring  people  generally 
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lid  be  li-cught  practically  to  bear  on  each  particular  em- 
plonnunt.  It  follows  from  this  that  wages  in  different  em- 
ployiiiciits  do  not  rijH!  or  full  feimultaneuusly,  but  are,  for 
short  iiud  samctiincs  even  for  long  pcriode,  nearly  indt"- 
pendent  of  one  another.  All  Buch  diBparitics  evidently  alter 
tlie  Tflalive  coat  of  prodiictiou  of  differt'iit  coininodilies,  and 
will  therefore  be  completely  represented  in  their  nattiral  or 
average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim  laid  down  by  eonie  of 
the  best  political  economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter  into 
value,  is  expressed  with  greater  latitude  than  the  truth  war- 
i"anta,  or  thiin  accords  with  their  own  meaning.  "Wagcrf  do 
enter  into  value.  The  relative  xoagas  of  the  labour  neeesenry 
for  producing  different  commodities,  affect  their  vuluu  just 
as  much  as  the  relaiivo  quantities  of  labour.  It  is  tnie,  the 
al»olute  wages  paid  Iiave  no  effect  upon  values ;  but  Tieillier 
lias  the  ttlmoliitc  quantity  of  labour.  If  that  were  to  vary 
siiiHiltaueou^ly  and  equally  in  all  eomiuoditics,  values  woiUd 
not  be  affected.  If,  for  instance,  the  general  eflieieney  of 
alllaboiir  were  inoi'cased,  80  that  all  tilings  without  exeofi- 
tiuu  could  be  produecd  in  the  sanio  quantity  as  lieforc  witli 
a  smaller  amount  of  Ifibour,  no  trace  of  this  general  diminu- 
tion of  cost  of  production  would  &how  itself  in  the  values  of 
commodities.  Any  chai^  which  might  take  place  in  them 
would  oidy  repre^'ut  the  une4)ual  degrees  iu  which  the  Lm- 
ppovement  affected  different  things ;  and  would  consist  in 
eheaiw'iiiiig  those  in  which  the  Having  of  labour  had  been 
the  greatoitt,  while  those  in  whii.'h  there  had  been  some,  but 
a  less  saving  of  labour,  would  actually  rise  in  value.  In 
strictneas,  t]icrefore,r\viigefi  of  lalionr  have  as  much  to  do 
with  value  a£  quantity  of  labour :]  and  neither  Itieardo  nor 
any  one  else  has  denied  the  fact,  "in  considering,  howc^*er, 
the  canses  of  variations  in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is  the 
tiling  of  chief  importance  ;  for  when  that  varies,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time,  but  the  varia- 
tions of  wages  (e.\ccpt  passnig  fluctuations)  are  uaually  gen- 
eral, and  have  no  considerable  effect  on  value. 
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iS  4.  Tlnis  far  of  labour,  or  wages,  as  an  ek-tiKiit  m 
cost  of  ]>roduL'tioD.  But  in  our  attalysts^  iu  ttio  Fir^t  Book, 
of  the  re(|ni&itca  of  prodaction^  wc  found  that  tht^rc  is  an- 
othev  neccfisary  clement  in  it  besides  labour.  There  is  nI»o 
capital ;  and  tliis  being  the  resnlt  of  abBtinc-nce.  the  produce, 
or  it«  valae,  must  be  awlficic-nt  to  remuuerate.  not  only  all 
tJie  labour  required,  but  the  abstinence  of  ail  the  pereoDt  by 
nhom  the  i-cmuncration  of  the  different  cloi^ses  of  1abomrer& 
wa&  advanced,  Tlie  return  from  abstinence  is  Profit.  And 
profit,  we  have  also  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  eurplos  re- 
loainiup  to  the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  componsfttcd  for 
hiii  outlay,  but  forms,  iu  moat  cases,  no  uuiiupuitant  jwirt 
of  tlto  outlay  itself.  Tlic  ilnx-Kpiuner,  part  of  who&e  ex- 
pcTifics  consiBts  of  the  jiiirchasc  of  llax  and  \>(  machinery,  lias 
had  to  pay,  in  llioir  prire,  not  only  the  wages  of  the  labour 
by  which  the  iliix  waa  grown  and  the  machinery  made,  bat 
the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flnx-dresaer,  the  miner,  the 
iron-founder,  and  llic  machins-maker.  All  these  profits,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  spinner  himself,  were  again  ad- 
vHuced  by  tho  weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  material,  Uoeti 
yam  :  and  along  with  them  the  profits  of  a  fretli  fet  of  mor 
chine-makers,  and  of  the  miners  and  iron-workers  who  sup- 
plied tliem  with  their  metiltic  material.  All  these  advances 
form  part  of  tho  cost  of  production  of  linen.  Profit.s  there- 
fore, OA  well  as  waget,  enter  into  tlie  cost  of  ]iroducti<jn 
whieli  determines  the  vslue  of  tliepro<lnee. 

Value,  however,  lieiiig  purt-lv  relative,  eaniiot  depend 
upon  absfilute  profits,  no  more  than  Ujwn  absobite  wage#,  but 
upon  relative  profits  only.  High  general  prtrfits  cannot,  auy 
more  than  high  pencral  wages,  be  a  enut:i-  of  high  valne*, 
because  high  j^-eneral  values  are  an  abfiuniity  and  a  contra- 
diction. In  Eo  far  as  profits  enter  into  the  cost  of  prodnfr 
tion  of  all  things,  they  cannot  aifcct  thi^  value  of  any.  It  is 
only  by  entering  in  a  greater  degree  into  the  cost  of  proiluc* 
tion  of  some  things  than  of  others,  that  tht;y  can  hax-e  any 
inflnence  on  value. 

For  example,  we  Imve  seen  that  there  ore  causes  which 
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nDCCSsitatc  a  pennanently  higher  rato  of  profit  in  rertain  ciit- 
ploymcnts  than  in  others.  There  mti*t  be  a  conipfusation 
for  superior  risk,  trouble,  and  disngi'eeahloucM.  This  enn 
on]  V  be  obtaiDtiL  by  sulliiig  the  cotDuiodity  at  a  value  above 
thiit  which  is  due  to  tlic  quantity  of  labour  netressary  for  its 
proiiiiction.  If  ji^unpowder  exchaniicd  lor  other  things  in 
no  higher  ratio  thaa  that  of  the  labour  retpiired  from  tiret  to 
last  for  prtiiinciiig  it,  no  om;  would  set  np  a  powder-mill. 
Bnlchcrs  arc  certiynly  n  more  prosperous  cIam  than  baker?, 
and  do  not  seem  to  bo  ex])ose<l  to  greater  risks,  since  it  is 
not  remarked  tliat  they  are  oftener  bankrupts.  They  ticeni, 
tiicrcfore,  to  obtain  higher  profits,  wliieli  can  only  ari^e  fTOUi 
the  more  limited  competition  caused  by  the  nnplcasant- 
nesB,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  the  unpopularity  of  their 
trade.  But  this  higher  profit  implies  that  tliey  sell  their 
conimodity  aC  fl  higher  value  than  that  due  to  their  laboui* 
and  outlay.  AH  ineqaalitita  of  profit  wliich  ai-e  necessary 
and  perniaiieut,  urc  rcpret^euted  in  the  ruliitivu  values  of  the 
commodities. 

g  5.  Profits,  however,  may  outer  in*ire  largely  into  the 
conditions  of  production  of  one  commodity  than  of  another, 
even  thougli  there  bo  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  protit  be* 
tween  the  two  employjnente.  Tlie  one  commoility  may  be 
called  upon  to  yield  profit  during  n  longer  jieriod  of  time 
tlian  the  other.  Tlie  example  by  wliich  this  case  is  usually 
itluatratod  is  that  of  wine.  Suppose  a  quantity  of  wine,  ami 
a  quantity  of  cloth,  made  by  equal  amounts  of  labour,  and 
that  labour  paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  clotli  doe«  not  iiu- 
prove  by  ki.'0])ing  i  the  wine  dooB.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
the  desired  quality,  the  wine  re<piire3  to  be  kept  five  years. 
Tlie  producer  or  dealer  will  not  keep  il,  unless  at  the  end 
of  five  ypars  he  ran  sell  it  ff.r  as  much  more  than  the  cloth, 
as  amounts  to  live  years  profit,  accumulated  at  compound 
iatorcet.  The  wine  and  the  cloth  ^vere  made  by  the  same 
original  outlay.  Here  then  is  a  case  in  which  the  natural 
values,  relatively  to  one  anotlier,  of  two  commodities,  do 
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not  conform  to  their  cost  of  production  alone,  bnt  to  their 
cost  oi'  \}nnU\i:iuii\  j>[us  sunietlinig  cUe.  Uiilesa,  indeed,  for 
the  8nko  of  piacralily  in  ttie  expression,  we  include  the 
profit  M-hioli  ilin  winc-mci-chnnt  foregoes  during  the  fire 
yeari,  in  the  cost  of  prodwrtion  of  tlie  wine  :  looking  npon 
it  as  a  kind  of  additional  ontlay,  over  and  above  his  other 
ftdvHiices,  for  which  outlay  he  mu^t  be  indcmniQed  at  last. 

All  cotnuiodities  made  by  mathinery  ai^e  assinulatcd,  at 
least  approximately,  to  the  wine  in  the  preceding;  example. 
In  comparison  with  things  made  wholly  by  immediate  la- 
bour, profile  enter  inoiv  largely  into  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Suppose  two  commodities,  A  and  B,  each  requiring 
ft  year  for  it*  production,  by  means  of  a  capital  which  we 
will  on  this  occasion  denote  by  money,  and  snpixBe  it  to  bo 
It'OuA  A  16  mude  wholly  by  immediate  labour,  the  whole 
1000/.  bcin^  expended  directly  in  wages.  B  ia  made  by 
means  of  labour  whieh  cost  AOO/.  and  a  machine  which  cost 
5001.J  and  tlic  machine  iti  worn  out  by  ono  year'a  use.  The 
two  commodities  will  he  of  exactly  the  same  value  vhicb, 
if  pompiited  in  money,  and  if  profit*  are  20  per  cent  i>er 
annum,  will  bo  1200^  But  of  this  120U^.,  in  the  case  of  A, 
only  2W}1.,  or  one-sixth,  ia  profit :  while  in  the  ease  of  B 
there  i&  not  only  the  200^.,  but  as  much  of  500A  (the  ]>rice 
of  the  machine)  as  consisted  of  the  \iroflts  of  thu  machine- 
maker  ;  whicli,  if  we  suppose  the  machine  also  to  have  taken 
a  year  for  its  production,  is  again  one^ixth.  So  that  in  tlic 
ca3C  of  A  only  one-si.\th  of  the  entire  return  is  profit,  whilst 
in  B  the  clement  of  profit  comprises  not  only  a  sixth  of  the 
whole,  bnt  an  additional  sixlli  of  n  large  part. 

Tho  greater  the  proportion  of  the  whole  eqpital  which 
conaiats  of  machinery,  or  buildings,  or  material,  or  anything 
else  which  must  be  provided  before  the  immediate  labour 
con  commence,  tho  more  lai-gcly  will  profits  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  It  is  equally  true,  though  not  so  obTJous 
at  first  sight,  that  greater  durability  in  the  portion  of  capi- 
tal which  consiBts  uf  mnchlnery  or  hnildings,  has  ^irceUcly 
the  eamo  eifect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.    As  we  just  sup- 
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posed  one  extreme  case,  of  a  macliine  entirely  worn  out  br 
a  year's  use,  lot  ub  now  supjjtwe  the  oppo&ite  and  still  more 
extreme  cane  of  a  inm-liiiie  which  lasts  I'ur  ever,  aud  ret^nires 
no  repairB.  In  this  eat^e,  wliiuh  iti  a£  well  mltcd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iHiistration  as  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  it  will  be  im- 
ueccffsary  that  the  manufacturer  shoulil  ever  be  rei)aid  the 
500?.  which  he  gave  for  the  machine,  Miice  Ijo  has  always 
the  machine  ilsvlf,  worth  oOtV. ;  but  he  must  1)c  paid,  as  be- 
fore, a  profit  on  it.  Tlio  commodity  IJ,  therefoit,  which  iu 
the  case  prcvioiiely  gupposed  was  &utd  fur  1200/.  of  ivhich 
Bum  1000^.  were  to  replace  the  capita)  and  200/.  were  pmtit, 
can  now  bo  sold  fur  70u^.,  being  500^.  to  replace  wa^'c^,  and 
200^.  profit  on  tlic  entire  capital.  Profit,  thci-eforc,  ontera 
into  the  value  of  B  in  the  ratio  of  200/.  ont  of  700/.,  being 
twu-eeveiiths  of  the  whole,  or  2>j|  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
case  of  A,  BM  before,  it  entci's  only  iu  tiie  ratio  of  une-!»i.\th, 
or  16S  per  cent.  The  case  is  of  cour&c  purely  ideal,  since  no 
machinery  or  other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever;  but  the 
more  durable  it  i*,  tlie  nearer  it  approaches  to  tijia  ideal 
case,  and  the  more  lai^ly  does  profit  enter  into  the  return. 
If,  for  instance,  a  tnachiiie  worth  500/.  loses  one-fitlh  of  it« 
value  by  eacli  year's  use,  lUO/.  must  be  added  tv  the  return 
to  make  up  thiti  lo!«,  and  the  price  of  the  eomniodity  will 
be  800/.  Profit  tlierelure  will  enter  into  it  in  the  ratio 
of  200/.  to  800/.,  or  one-fi)urtli.  wliieh  is  still  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  uue^ixtU,  or  200/.  in  1200/,,  as  in 
case  A. 

From  the  unequal  pi-oiwrtion  in  which,  in  dift'crent  em- 
pluymeutd,  profits  enter  into  the  advances  of  the  eapilali&t, 
and  therefore  into  the  returns  required  by  him,  two  coiibc- 
quencea  follow  in  repiard  to  vahic.  One  is,  tliat  commodi- 
ties do  not  exchange  in  the  ratio  simply  of  the  quantities  of 
labour  required  to  produce  them  ;  not  even  if  we  alluw  for 
the  unequal  rates  at  which  diflcrent  kinda  of  labour  are  per- 
raanciitly  remuncralod.  We  have  already  illustrated  thifi 
by  the  example  of  wine  :  we  shall  now  further  exemplify  it 
by  the  ease  of  commodities  made  by  machinery.     Suppose, 
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aft  before,  an  article  A  mjuie  I>y  a  Uioiismtil  itoumle'  ^••»rth 
vf  immediate  labour.  But  instead  v(  B,  madu  bv  ^0C>/. 
worth  of  immediate  labour  and  a  macliiiio  worth  500/.,  let 
lis  siippu&p  C,  made  by  C)00t.  worth  ul*  iminpdiatu  laUjiir 
with  tliu  aid  ut*  a  mac'Line  wliit-h  liatfi  been  pixKhtced  by  oil- 
other  500/.  worth  of  immediate  labour:  the  machine  rLvjuir- 
ing  a  year  for  making,  and  worn  out  by  a  yeara  mm:  ;  profits 
being  as  betbre  20  ptr  cent.  A  and  C  are  made  by  iKjual 
qnautitioft  of  h»bour,  paid  at  the  same  rate:  A  costs  lOOu^. 
worth  of  direct  Inl>our ;  0,  only  500/.  worthy  which  however 
is  made  up  to  UXKt/.  by  the  liiboui*  cxptiided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine.  If  labour,  or  its  rcmunenition, 
were  the  sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  production,  the«e  twn 
thiugd  would  exchange  for  one  aiiotlicr.  13ut  will  they  do 
boi  Cuilainly  not.  Thu  mncliine  liuring  been  made  in  a 
year  by  an  outlay  of  flO(>/,,  and  profits  l>cing  20  per  cent., 
the  natural  price  of  the  machine  is  600/. :  mailing  an  addi- 
tional 100/.  which  nmst  be  advanced,  over  and  above  \m 
other  expenses,  by  the  manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him 
with  a  pi-ofit  o!"  20  per  cent.  "Wliile,  thei"cforc,  the  comino- 
clity  A  is  tioKl  ibr  1200/.,  C  caiiuot  be  ]'crmanently  sold  for 
lem  than  1320/. 

A  second  eousciquence  is,  that  every  rise  or  fall  of  pen- 
oral  profits  will  Imvo  an  cftect  on  valuea.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  generally  (which,  as  we  have  so  of- 
ten eaid,  U  a  contradiction  and  an  iDipossibilily  i :  bnt  by  al- 
tering tho  proportion  in  whif_-li  the  valueft  of  tilings  are  af- 
fected by  tlie  imeqonl  lengths  of  time  for  whicli  ]>m(it  ii>  ilne- 
When  two  things,  though  made  by  wiunl  labour,  are  of  an- 
w|ual  value  because  the  one  is  called  upon  to  yieUI  pn-lit 
for  a  greater  niunbcr  of  years  or  niontha  than  the  other; 
this  differeuce  of  value  will  be  greater  when  pix>fitd  nto 
greater,  and  less  when  Ihey  arc  less.  The  wine  which  has 
to  yield  live  ycarti  profit  inoro  than  the  cloth,  will  Burpass  it 
in  vahie  much  more  if  profits  are  40  per  cent.,  than  if  thejr 
are  only  20.  The  commodities  A  and  C,  which,  thougli 
made  by  wjual  quantities  of  labour,  were  sohi  for  13u0/.  and 
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1320/.,  a  difftTcnco  of  10  per  cent.,  would,  if  profits  liaU  hwn 
only  half  us  luiieli,  have  been  boM  for  llwl.  and  1155/.  a 
diflcrentw  of  oiiI,v  5  ptT  ctrnl. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  eveti  a  general  rise  of  wjigD*, 
wlien  it  involves  a  renl  inorca-se  in  the  cost  of  labour,  does 
in  6ome  degree  influence  values.  It  docs  not  affcft  llieui  in 
tlie  inaiuicr  vulgarly  supposetl^  by  raising  them  nniversnily. 
But  au  iufj'eaee  in  the  cost  of  labour,  lowers  profits;  and 
tlieretbi'c  lowers  in  jiatural  valui-s  the  tUhrgs  into  which 
profits  enter  in  n  jrrcater  proportion  thim  the  Bverape,  and 
raises  those  into  wliich  they  enter  in  a  leiw  projtortion  than 
the  averafjtf.  All  eommodities  in  tlic  pnxlnclion  of  which 
machuiery  bears  a  liirgi;  piirt,  esiwcially  if  the  machlnory  is 
very  dnrablc,  am  lowered  in  thdr  relative  value  when 
profits  fall ;  or,  wliat  in  equivalent,  other  things  are  raided 
in  value  relatively  to  them.  Tin*  truth  ia  sometime*  ex- 
preGsed  in  a  phrHsculo<!:y  more  plausible  than  sound,  l>y 
suyiniT  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  tlie  vulue  of  thing*  made 
by  labour,  in  coni]ian»on  with  those  niade  by  machineiT. 
But  tilings  mado  by  uiaL'hineiyv  just  as  niucb  w  any  other 
tlung>*.  arc  mado  by  labour,  namely  tlic  labour  wbieli  made 
the  machinery  itself:  the  only  difterence  Iwing  that  j>rofits 
enter  somewhat  more  largely  into  the  production  of  things 
for  wliieb  machinery  is  nsetl,  though  ihc  principal  item  of 
the  outlay  is  8tiU  labour.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  assoeiato 
the  eflcct  with  fall  of  profits  than  witli  rise  of  wages ;  es- 
pecially m  this  last  expression  is  extremely  anibiguons,  sug- 
gcating  the  iilea  of  an  increase  of  the  labourer's  real  reinu- 
nerntion,  ratlier  than  of  wliat  is  alone  to  the  purpose  here, 
namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its  employer. 


§  6.  Besides  the  natural  and  neeeseary  elements  in  eoet 
of  ]>roduction — labour  and  profit* — there  are  others  which 
are  artifii-ial  and  ca5Tml.  as  for  inRtaiico  a  tax.  Tlie  taxes  on 
hops  and  malt  are  as  much  a  |«irt  of  tlie  cost  of  pivjductjon 
of  those  articles,  as  the  wages  of  the  labourers.  The  ex- 
penses which  the  law  inijwscs,  as  well  as  ihoso  which  the 
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nnturo  of  tliiii;^  itnji05e&,  mofit  be  reunbnrEcd  with  the  ot- 
(1111017  pi^^t  fi^m  the  Tolnc  of  liie  prodace,  or  tlic  tilings 
will  not  c-nntinnc  to  he  piwlnccd.  But  tlie  iiifliietice  of  twc- 
ation  on  value  U  subject  to  thoMiine  conditions  t^  the  icflii- 
enco  of  wage*  and  of  profits.  It  is  not  general  taxation,  bnt 
(liferent  ial  taxatioo*  tlmt  produces  the  effect.  If  all  produc- 
tions were  taxed  eo  as  to  take  an  equal  {icrcentago  from  all 
profitSf  relutivu  valncs  would  be  in  no  way  diatarbed.  If  only 
afcwcoounoditjes  were  taxed,  their  value  woubl  ri*;o:  and  if 
only  a  few  were  loft  untaxed,  their  valoc  would  fall.  If  luUf 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed,  the  first  half  would 
nao  and  the  last  would  fall  rvlativcly  to  each  uiher. 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  expectation 
profit  in  all  eniplovinentis  without  whii_-li  the  taxed  emplo^ 
mentJ  would  tUtiuiatdy,  if  not  immediatclT.  be  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally  impo^d,  and  not  dia- 
tnrbiiig  the  relations  of  different  productions  to  one  anotber, 
cannot  produce  any  etftx't  on  values. 

We  hare  thus  far  8np|iosed  that  all  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances whieh  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  of  cumioo- 
ditiea,  are  things  whose  own  value  depends  on  their  cost  of 
production.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to  the 
dsss  of  things  which  cannot  Iw  increased  ad  Itbiium  hi 
quantity,  and  which  therefore,  if  the  demand  (roe*  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  command  a  eoareity  value.  The  mHtertals 
of  many  of  the  ornamental  Brlielcs  manufactured  in  Italy 
are  the  Kubgfanees  called  roaso,  piallo,  and  rerdo  antieo, 
which,  whether  truly  or  falidy  I  know  not,  are  aswrted  to 
be  lolely  derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  colamna 
and  other  ornom^ital  strnctorce ;  the  qtuurieB  from  wbieh 
the  etonc  was  originally  cut  being  cxhansted,  or  their  local- 
ity forgotten.*  A  material  of  each  a  nature,  if  in  much 
demanil,  mu^t  be  at  o  ^'arcity  value ;  and  tliia  value  enters 
iuto  the  cost  of  pnyjuction.  and,  consequently,  into  the  vnloe 
of  the  finuheil  article.    The  time  iteenu  to  be  nppmarliing 

*  Svtoe  of  tlxne  tieatiit*,  I  beUerr,  \mn  beeo  redlKomid,  and  uv  agafa 
■oifced. 
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vlien  the  more  valuftUe  furs  will  come  under  Oie  influence 
oL*  a  BOiircity  vahiu  o(  tXm  ututeriHt.  Uithcrt-o  the  tliniinUli- 
iiig  number  of  tlie  nnimols  which  produce  thcni,  iu  tliu  wil> 
deriivs!>us  uf  Sibiria  atul  on  tbo  coaets  of  eke  Esquiznanx 
Sea,  has  operated  on  the  value  only  tlirough  the  greater  la- 
bour which  lias  become  necessary  for  securing  any  givtu 
quantity  of  the  article,  wnce,  without  doubt,  by  employing 
labour  enough,  it  might  still  be  obtained  iu  much  greater 
abundniK-e  tor  i»oiue  time  lunger. 

But  the  case  iu  which  Ecarcity  value  chiefly  operatea  in 
adding  to  cost  of  production,  m  the  caitc  of  natural  agi?nt9. 
These,  when  unappropnatcd,  and  to  be  had  for  the  taking, 
do  not  enter  into  cust  of  production,  save  to  the  extent 
of  tlie  labour  which  may  be  necessary  to  lit  tliuni  for  use. 
Kven  when  apjtropriated,  they  do  not  (at;  wo  have  already 
Men)  l)ear  a  valne  fix)m  the  more  fact  of  the  appopriation, 
but  *inly  from  Bcart^ty,  that  is,  frnni  limitation  of  supply. 
But  it  18  equally  ecrtaiu  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scarcity 
valne.  Suppose  a  fjill  of  water,  in  a  place  where  tlicre  are 
more  mills  wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to  supply ; 
the  use  of  the  fall  of  water  will  have  a  scarcity  value,  suffi- 
cient either  to  bring  the  demand  down  to  the  supply,  or  to 
pay  for  tJio  creation  of  an  artificial  power,  by  stf^ain  or 
otherwi(>e,  equal  in  eflicieiiey  to  the  water-power. 

A  natural  agent  being  a  po^eeseion  iu  jic-rjietuity,  and 
bciu^  only  serviceable  by  the  prodnctB  rcenlting  from  its 
pontinned  employment,  the  ordinary  mode  of  deriving  lien- 
cfit  from  its  ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivalent,  paid  by 
the  i>er&on  who  uses  it,  from  the  proceeds  of  its  use.  This 
equivalent  always  might  be,  and  generally  is,  termed  rent. 
The  question,  therefore,  respectiug  the  influence  which  the 
appropriation  of  naturn!  agents  prodncce  on  values,  is  often 
stated  in  tlii5  foi-m  :  Does  Kent  enter  into  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  political  economists  is  in 
the  negative.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  adoption  of 
these  sweeping  expressions,  even  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  resfrictiong  witli  which  they  must  be  taken ;  for  there 
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is  no  denying  tliat  they  stamp  a  general  principle  morb 
tii-mly  on  the  mind,  than  if  it  were  hedged  round  in  theory 
with  all  its  practical  limitations.  Bnt  they  also  puzzle  and 
mislead,  and  create  an  impression  unfavourable  to  political 
economy,  as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidence  of  facts.  No  one 
can  deny  that  rent  sometimes  enters  into  cost  of  production. 
If  I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  ground,  and  build  a  cloth  manu- 
factory on  it,  the  ground-rent  forms  legitimately  a  part  of 
my  expenses  of  production,  which  must  be  repaid  by  the 
product.  And  since  all  factories  are  built  on  gi'ound,  and 
most  of  them  in  places  where  ground  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
the  rent  paid  for  it  must,  on  the  average,  be  compensated  in 
the  values  of  all  tilings  made  in  factories.  In  what  sense  it 
is  true  that  rent  docs  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  production 
or  afloct  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  be  shown  in 
the  succeeding  chapter. 
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g  1.  We  have  iavcstigated  the  laws  whit-h  determine 
the  value  of  two  claasna  of  commodities:  tho  sm&ll  ela^ 
wliieli,  beini:  limited  to  a  definite  quantity,  Ii«vo  llicir  viiinc 
entirely  determined  by  demand  «nd  siip]»]y,  suvo  thai  ilieir 
coet  of  ])rodiiction  (if  they  have  any)  constitntes  a  iniuimura 
below  wliicli  tliey  cannot  ponnanently  fall ;  and  the  \aY^c 
cla&»,  whicli  cau  be  multiplied  ad  ithUuni  by  labour  and 
capital,  and  of  which  the  cost  of  production  fixes  tlie  maxi- 
mum as  well  as  llic  minimum  nt  whicli  thi;y  eaii  [teriuiL- 
ncntly  exchange.  But  there  is  still  a  third  kind  of  commo- 
dities to  ho  conwdcred :  tho-^o  wliiiih  have,  not.  one,  bnt  ficv- 
eral  costs  of  pnwhiction  ;  whicli  can  always  ho  increased  in 
quantity  by  labour  and  cB]>ital,  but  not  by  the  same  amomit 
of  labour  and  capital ;  of  which  so  mnch  may  be  prodnccd 
at  ft  given  cost,  but  a  fm-ther  quantity  not  without  a  greater 
cost.  The§e  commodiliea  form  an  intermediate  clasc,  par- 
taking of  the  eharacter  of  Iwth  the  otlier*.  TIiu  princij>al 
of  them  ia  agricultural  produce.  TVe  have  already  made 
abundant  reference  to  the  fimdanicntal  trnth,  that  in  agri- 
enlture,  the  state  of  the  art  being  given,  doubling  the  la- 
bour docs  not  double  the  produce;  that  if  an  increased 
quantity  of  produce  is  required,  the  additional  saipply  h  ob- 
tained at  a  greater  co6t  than  the  tir&t.  Where  a  hundred 
quarters  of  corn  are  all  that  is  at  present  roqnircd  from  tho 
lands  of  a  given  village,  if  the  growth  of  pupulatioii  made  it 
neeeBBary  to  rawe  a  hundred  more,  cither  by  breaking  np 
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mirse  land  now  nncnitivated,  or  by  a  more  clflborato  culrf* 
vation  of  tho  land  already  under  llie  plough,  tlic  additioTial 
hundred,  or  somo  part  of  tlicin  at  K'ast,  miglit  cost  duuMu 
or  Irelile  as  iuin;li  per  quarter  aa  tlio  tbrmer  t»tipply. 

If  tLo  &nt  liiuidrcil  quarters  were  nil  raised  at  tlic  samt! 
expense  (only  the  lic£t  land  being  iniltivated);  itnd  if  that 
expense  would  be  reinuueraied  with  the  ordinary  protit  by 
a  price  of  20a.  the  quarter ;  the  natural  prico  of  \rhcn1,  «» 
long  as  no  more  than  that  finantity  was  required,  w«.ubi  lio 
20*. ;  and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall  below  that  price, 
from  rici&etttideg  of  8ea»ong,  or  other  casual  vartatiuiis  in 
Eiipi>ly.  But  if  the  populnliou  uf  the  district  advanced,  a 
time  would  arrive  when  more  than  a  Imndred  qiiartere 
wonld  be  ncceesary  to  fiied  it.  We  mnt-t  ftupiH>i>c  that  there 
is  no  Rcceaa  to  any  foreign  su[kp]y.  JBy  the  hy^jothcsis,  no 
more  than  a  hundred  qnortcrs  can  be  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict, nnle88  by  citlier  bringing  worse  laud  into  cultivation, 
or  altering  the  system  of  cultm-u  to  a  more  espeu&ivc  ouu. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done  without  a  rUe  in  price. 
Thia  riBO  of  price  will  gradually  bo  brought  alxiut  by  the  in- 
creasing demand.  So  long  as  tho  price  lia^  rie^n,  hut  not 
riien  enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary  profit  tho  cost  of 
producing  an  additional  rjuantitj',  the  increase<l  value  of  the 
limited  eupply  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  foarcity  value. 
8uj>pose  Ihut  it  will  not  answer  to  cultivate  the  second  best 
land,  or  land  of  the  second  degree  of  renioteneaa,  for  a  less 
return  than  25,7.  (he  quarter;  and  that  lliis  prii-o  h  also 
necessary  to  remunerate  the  expensive  operations  by  which 
an  increased  produce  might  be  raised  from  land  of  the  first 
quality.  If  bq,  the  price  will  ri&e,  through  tho  increased  do* 
inan<l,  nntil  it  reaches  2'}9.  That  will  now  be  the  natural 
price;  being  the  price  without  which  the  quantity,  fw 
which  society  has  a  demand  at  that  ])rice,  will  not  he  pro- 
duced. At  that  price,  however,  society  can  go  on  for  w)nH! 
time  longer ;  could  go  on  perhaps  for  ever,  if  populuttou 
did  not  increase.  The  price,  having  attaine^l  that  ])oint, 
again  penuanently  recede  (though  it  may  fall  tern- 
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porarily  from  accidental  nbnnclancc) ;  nor  will  it  advance 
liirthcr,  90  lon^j  aa  Roeicty  cnn  ohtjiin  the  supply  it  refjiures 
witlioiit  n  Bceon<l  inc-reaee  of  the  cnst  of  production. 

I  Iiave  made  use  of  Piice  in  this  reasoning,  as  a  coure- 
nient  symbol  of  Vrtlnc,  from  the  greater  familianty  of  the 
idt'a  ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  du  t;o  as  far  as  may  itp]H.>ar  tu 
be  nccc&sary. 

Ill  the  cMBe  snpposetj,  different  portions  of  the  Bnpply  of 
com  have  ditJbrent  costs  of  production.  Though  the  20,  or 
50,  or  150  qimrtcnt  additional  have  1>con  produced  at  a  coat 
proportional  to  25?.,  the  original  Jnmdred  quarters  per  an- 
num are  still  produced  at  a  cost  oiily  proportional  to  2(h. 
This  is  self-avidcnt,  if  the  original  and  the  additional  supply 
ftre  prodncod  on  difforent  qualities  of  land.  It  is  equally  true 
if  thoy  ai-o  produced  on  the  same  land.  Suppoac  that  land  of 
the  best  quality,  which  produced  100  quarter*  at  30*.,  has 
been  made  To  produce  150  by  an  expensi^-e  proce««,  which  it 
would  not  an.^wer  to  undertake  withoot  a  price  of  25#.  The 
cost  which  requires  25«.  is  intiuiTcd  for  the  sjikc  of  50  quar- 
ters alone :  the  firat  hundred  miglit  have  continued  for  ever 
to  Ik;  ppoducod  at  the  original  cost,  and  with  the  benefit,  on 
that  quantity,  of  the  whole  rJae  of  price  cnui^ed  by  the  in- 
creased demand :  no  one,  therefore,  will  incur  the  additional 
exitonse  for  the  soke  of  the  additional  fifty,  nidcRS  they  alone 
will  pay  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  therefore,  will  be 
produced  at  their  natural  price,  proportioned  to  the  cost  of 
tlieir  production ;  while  t!ie  other  liundrwl  will  now  bring  in 
5s.  a  quarter  more  than  their  natural  price — than  the  price 
corres|>ondingto,  and  sufficing  to  rcmuuerate,  their  lower  coet 
of  ]»roduction. 

If  the  production  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of 
the  supply,  requires  os  a  nuce$6ary  condition  a  certain  j^rice, 
that  price  will  be  obtained  for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not  able 
to  buy  one  loaf  clieaper  tlian  another  because  the  t?oni  from 
which  it  wfw  made,  being  grown  on  a  richer  soil,  has  cost 
lees  to  the  grower.  The  value.  tUerelbrc,  of  nn  article 
(meaning   it«  natural,  which  is  tho  same  with  its  avcrago 
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value)  ts  detimnmed  bj  tlie  coat  of  Uiat  portion  of  the  nip- 
pl^v  which  is  produced  and  brought  t'j  market  ut  the  great- 
est expense.  This  is  the  Law  of  Value  of  the  third  of  the 
tlirce  classes  into  which  all  coininoditics  are  divided. 


g  S.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised  in  tlie  moM  sd* 
favonrable  circnuistanccs,  obtains  a  value  proportJoued  to 
its  cost  of  production ;  all  the  portions  raised  in  more  &- 
vourablc  circum^taticee,  6c-llirig  as  the,v  must  do  at  tlie  same 
^-alnc,  obtain  a  value  more  thaTi  ]>roiM>rttoiicd  to  their  coat 
of  production.  Their  value  is  not,  con-ectly  Bpcakiug,  a 
scarcity  value,  fur  it  is  dctcnuiDcd  hy  the  circuuuitauces  of 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  and  not  by  the  d^^rce  of 
dearuess  nect-ssarr  for  keeping  down  the 'demand  to  llie 
level  of  a  limited  snpplj.  The  owners,  however,  of  those 
portions  of  the  produce  enjoy  a  privilege ;  they  obtain  a 
value  wliich  yields  tlieui  more  than  the  ordinary  profit.  If 
this  advanta^  depends  upon  any  special  exemption,  such  as 
being  free  from  a  tax,  or  np(»n  any  personal  advantaps, 
physical  or  mental,  or  any  peculiar  prooeffi  only  known  lo 
themselves,  or  upon  tlic  possession  of  a  grcfttcr  capital  tluui 
other  people,  or  upon  various  other  things  wLieU  might  bo 
enumerated,  they  retain  it  to  themselves  as  an  extra  gain, 
over  and  above  tlie  general  profita  of  capital,  of  the  nature, 
hi  sume  tiort,  of  a  monopoly  profit.  But  wlien,  us  in  the 
case  wliich  we  are  more  particularly  considering;,  the  ad* 
vantage  depends  on  the  iiofi«esc«ii>n  of  a  [lutnral  ajcent  of 
]>ecnliar  qnality,  as  for  instance  of  more  fertile  land  than 
that  which  determines  the  general  value  of  the  commoditj ; 
and  when  this  natural  agent  is  not  owned  by  thcmsolvea ; 
the  person  who  docs  own  it,  is  able  to  exact  from  tliem,  in 
the  fonu  of  reut,  the  whole  extra  gain  derived  from  its  um. 
We  are  thus  brought  by  another  road  to  the  Iaw  of  Rent, 
investigated  in  the  conclnding  chapter  of  the  Second  Book. 
Rent,  wo  agaia  sec,  is  the  difference  between  the  ttnoqiial 
remms  to  different  parts  of  the  capital  employed  on  the 
soil.    Wliatever  surpUis  any  portion  of  ogricidtiiral  capital 
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^iwliiees,  beyond  what  is  produced  by  the  samo  flmouiit  of 
capital  on  the  worst  soil,  or  under  the  most  oxpcnsirc  mode 
of  ciiltivjition,  which  the  existing  demands  of  eocicfy  compel 
a  Tpcoiirse  to ;  that  siirpbis  will  naturally  be  paid  oe  rent  froui 
that  capital,  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  M'hiuh  it  is  eniph>yc'd. 
It  was  long  thought  by  politieal  economist*,  among  the 
et  even  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land  is  al- 
[u'ays  at  a  nionojH)ly  vahie,  l>eeauBe  (they  said)  in  addition 
the  ordinary  rate  of  protit,  it  alwaj-s  yields  something 
acr  for  rent  This  wo  now  see  to  be  erroneous.  A 
thing  cannot  be  at  a  monopoly  value,  when  its  supply  ean 
he  increased  to  an  indefinito  extent  if  we  are  only  willing  to 
incur  the  eofit.  If  no  more  com  than  the  cxifitiiig  quantity 
)3  grown,  it  is  because  the  valne  lias  not  risen  high  enough 
To  remunerate  any  one  for  growing  it.  Any  land  (not  rc- 
6er\-ed  for  other  uses,  or  for  pleasure)  wliieh  at  tlic  existing 
price,  and  by  tlie  existing  proceseee,  will  yield  the  ordinary 
profit,  is  tolerably  certain,  unlets  sonic  artificial  hindrance 
intervenes,  to  be  cultivated,  although  nothing  may  be  left 
for  rent.  As  long  as  there  la  any  land  fit  for  cultivation, 
which  at  the  existing  price  cannot  be  profitably  cidtiviited 
at  all,  there  niust  bo  some  land  a  little  better,  which  will 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  but  allow  nothing  for  rent ;  and 
that  laud,  if  within  the  boundary'  of  a  farm,  will  be  ctdti- 
vated  hy  the  fanner  ;  if  not  bo,  probably  by  the  proprietor, 
or  by  i!ome  other  pei-son  on  Bufferanco.  Some  such  laud  at 
lea«T,  under  cultivation,  there  ean  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

"Rent,  therefore,  forms,  no  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
whi«:h  determines  the  value  of  agricultural  pi-oduce.  Cir* 
cnmBtances  no  doubt  may  be  conceived  in  which  it  might 
do  so,  and  very  largely  too.  >Vc  can  imagine  a  country  so 
fully  peopled,  and  with  all  its  cultivable  soil  no  completely 
^b  occupied,  that  to  produce  any  additional  quantity  would  re- 
^<[uire  more  labour  than  the  produce  would  feed  :  and  if  wc 
suppose  this  to  he  tlie  condition  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  a 

I  country  debarred  from  foreign  enpply,  then,  if  population 
continued  increasing,  both  the  land  and  its  produce  would 
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really  rise  to  a  monopoly  or  toarcity  price.  But  this  t-taXo 
of  tbin<^  i)uv(?r  cnu  liavo  ivilU;^'  exUled  anywhcra,  unless 
po^bly  in  sumc  fitnall  inland  cut  oft'  from  the  rust  of  Ihe 
world ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  wliotcvcr  that  it  bhonld 
exibt.  It  certainly  e\UtA  in  no  known  rt'gion  at  prcDcat. 
Monopoly,  wc  have  eeon,  can  take  effect  on  value,  only 
through  limitation  of  supply.  In  all  coimtries  of  any  exleut 
thoro  18  more  cultivaUij  land  than  h  yut  cultivated ;  and 
wliilo  tlioro  is  any  buch  surplus,  it  is  the  eaiuu  tiling,  so  far 
as  that  quality  of  land  itt  cont^erncd,  as  if  thera  were  au  in- 
finite quantity.  Wliat  is  practically  limited  in  supply  U 
only  thu  better  qualitiw  ;  aud  even  for  tho^,  so  much  rent 
ciiunot  bu  domimded  us  M'ould  bring  iu  the  competitiou  of 
the  landii  not  yet  in  cultiTaliun  ;  tliu  rent  uf*a  piece  uf  land 
must  be  somewhat  Icsg  than  the  wliole  csccbs  of  its  produc- 
tivcnoes  over  tliat  of  tlio  bct^t  Innd  which  it  is  not  yet  profit- 
able to  cuUEvfttc ;  tliat  is,  it  must  bo  about  equal  to  the 
excess  above  tho  worst  Und  which  it  is  pi-ofitable  to  culti- 
vate. Tho  land  or  the  capital  moat  nniAvonrably  circum- 
stanced among  those  actually  e»ii»loyed,  pays  no  rent ;  and 
that  laitd  or  capital  dotcrmincs  the  cost  of  i^roductioii  which 
ixgulatcs  the  value  of  thu  whole  produce.  Tlius  rent  ie.  as 
wo  huve  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value,  but  Ihe  price  of 
the  privilege  which  the  inequality  of  the  retunis  to  diffbrent 
portiotm  of  agrifiiltiiriil  produce  contcrs  on  all  except  the 
least  favoured  portion. 

Reut,  iu  short,  merely  equalizes  the  profits  of  different 
farming  capitals,  by  enabling  tlie  landlord  to  ajipropriate 
all  exti-a  gains  occaaioned  by  superiority  of  natural  a<l  van- 
tages. If  all  lundlonls  were  unanimously  to  forego  their 
rent,  they  would  Tint  transfer  it  to  the  farmers,  without 
benefiting  the  consumer;  for  the  exieting  price  of  com 
would  still  bu  an  indispeufeaUe  condition  of  the  production 
of  part  of  tho  existing  supply,  nud  if  a  jMirt  obtained  that 
price  tho  whole  would  obtain  it.  lient,  therefore,  unle^ 
artificially  increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no  hnrtlien  on 
the  consumer :  it  does  not  rai&e  thu  price  of  com,  und  is  no 
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Otherwise  a  detnmeni  to  the  jmlilic,  tlian  inasmuch  a^  if  the 
state  had  retained  it.  or  imposed  an  etjiiivnlcnt  in  the  Eihape 
of  a  Iniid-tax,  it  ^rould  tlicn  have  been  a  fund  a^JiilicaUIe  to 
general  instead  of  [trivato  advantage. 

g  3.  Agricultural  productions  arc  not  tUu  only  coni- 
modilica  wliich  Lave  several  differuot  costs  of  production  at 
onc<!,  and  which,  in  ooii3ef|uenco  of  that  diflurenec,  and  in 
proportion  to  it,  afl'ord  a  rent.  Mines  arc  also  an  imtauce. 
Almust  all  kinds  of  raw  material  extracted  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth — nietala,  eoals,  jireciouB  stones  ^c-*  ai'O  ob- 
tained from  mines  differing  considc-rubly  in  fvrlility,  that  ia, 
yielding  vert-  difiereut  -juantities  of  tlio  product  to  the  same 
quantity  of  htbour  and  eapital.  Tliis  being  the.  case,  it  ia 
au  ubviuuB  question,  why  arc  not  the  moat  fc-rtile  mines  so 
worked  as  to  Mipply  the  whole  mai-kct  ?  No  such  question 
can  ariftu  ai»  to  land  ;  it  being  sell-evidcnt,  that  tlie  most  fur- 
tito  ]anda  could  not  poft^ibly  be  made  to  supply  the  wholo 
demand  of  a  fnlly-j.L-fiplt^d  country ;  and  even  of  what  liiey 
do  yield,  a  part  i»  extorted  from  them  by  a  labour  and  out- 
lay as  great  as  that  reijuired  to  grow  ike  same  amount  on 
wursu  lund.  But  it  i^  nut  5o  with  mines;  at  least,  not  uni* 
ver»ally.  Tlicre  arc,  perhaps,  caece  in  which  it  is  im[Xi£Bi- 
hlo  to  extract  from  11  jiarticular  vein,  in  a  given  time,  more 
tliau  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there  is  only  a  lim- 
ited surface  of  the  vein  exposed,  on  wliicli  nmre  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  labour&rs  cauuot  be  simultaneouitly  em- 
ployed. But  this  i>  not  true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries,  Ibr 
example,  &onie  other  cause  of  limttatton  must  be  sought  for. 
In  some  iuiitimccs  the  owners  limit  the  quantity  raised,  in 
order  not  toa  rapidly  to  exliuust  the  mine  :  in  others  there 
are  said  to  be  combinations  of  owncM,  to  keep  np  a  nm- 
nopoly  price  by  limiting  the  production.  Whatever  be  the 
causes.  It  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  different  degrees  uf  richness 
are  in  operation,  and  since  the  value  of  the  pro<luco  nmst  be 
proportional  tn  Iho  cost  of  piwluction  at  the  woret  mine  (fer- 
tility and  situaiiou  taken  logother),  it  is  more  than  propor* 
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tional  to  that  of  the  beet.  All  niincg  superior  in  produce  to 
the  woTBt  actually  worked,  will  }'icl<l,  therefore,  a  rciit  equal 
to  the  uxcese.  Tlioy  luay  yield  inoru ;  ami  the  worst  mine 
may  itself  yield  n  rent.  Mines  being  comiwratively  few, 
their  qualities  do  not  jipraduatc  gently  into  one  another,  asij 
the  qnulitie;s  uf  land  do ;  and  the  demand  niny  be  such  as 
k«ep  the  value  of  the  produce  considerably  abore  the 
of  production  at  the  worst  mine  now  worked,  without  bcin^ 
&uffieient  to  bring  into  oi>uration  a  etill  worf«.  During  the 
interval,  the  produce  ia  really  at  a  scarcity  value. 

Fisheried  are  another  example.  Fisheries  in  the  open 
sea  arc  not  appropriated,  but  fisheries  in  lakes  or  rivere 
almost  ftlwnyft  are  so,  and  likewise  oyster-beds  or  other  par- 
ticular lighing  grounds  on  coast*.  "We  may  take  salmou 
lisheries  us  an  example  of  the  whulc  chu-s.  Some  riverij  are 
fur  more  productive  in  balmun  than  otherB.  None,  how- 
ever, without  being  exhausted,  can  snpply  mon*  timn  a  very 
Umitcd  deuiiind.  The  demand  of  a  country  like  Englaml 
can  only  lie  supplied  by  taking  salmon  from  many  different 
rivers  of  unequal  productiveness,  and  the  value  must  \*e 
sufficient  tu  repay  the  co&t  of  obtaining  tlie  li=-!i  from  the 
least  prodaetive  of  these.  All  others,  therefore,  will  if 
appropriated  afford  a  rent  e^jual  to  thu  value  of  tlieir 
superiority.  Much  liiglicr  than  tJiis  it  cttiiuot  be,  if  there 
arc  fjalniun  rivers  accessible  whirb  from  dliilanco  or  inferior 
productivene**  have  not  yet  contributed  to  Bu]»ply  the 
market..  If  there  are  not,  the  value,  donbtlcs-s.  may  rise  lo 
a  ftcareity  rate,  and  the  worst  fielierics  in  use  may  then  yield 
a  considerable  rent. 

Both  iti  the  ca«)  of  mines  and  of  fiahericd,  the  natural'^ 
order  of  events  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  o]>euiug  of 
a  new  mine,  or  ft  new  fishery,  of  enperior  quality  to*)mc 
of  those  already  in  use.  Tlie  fire-t  c-ffeet  of  Mich  an  incident 
is  an  incren&e  of  the  supply  ;  which  of  course  lowers  the 
value  to  call  forth  an  increased  demand.  Thiii  re<luced 
value  niav  ho  no  lon'^;r  oiifKcient  1(>  rf^munerate  the  woi 
of  the  exititiug  mines  or  fisheries,  and  thcco  may  conscqnent-3 
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\y  hi  abandoned.  If  tUo  superior  mines  or  fisheries,  vritli 
the  addition  of  tho  one  newly  opened,  produce  as  much  of 
the  coimnodity  as  h  roquirwl  at  the  lower  iiTilue  corritepond- 
ing  to  their  lower  cw^t  uf  prodiiption,  the  fall  of  value  will 
he  permfliicnt,  and  there  will  he  a  corresjmnding  fall  in  the 
rent-s  of  tlio«c  mines  or  fisheries  which  are  not  abandoned. 
In  this  case,  when  things  have  jiermanenlly  atljiisted  theui- 
■elveg,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  walo  of  qiialitiea  whieh 
enpply  tho  market  will  have  been  cut  short  at  the  lower 
end,  vhile  n  new  insertion  will  have  been  made  in  the  sc^lw 
at  ftomo  point  higher  up  ;  and  the  worst  mine  or  fifihery  in 
U8C — the  one  which  rcgulatoft  the  renta  of  tlie  superior  qnal- 
ities  and  the  value  of  the  commodity — will  be  a  mine  or 
li«hei-y  of  Iwtter  quality  than  that  by  which  ihey  were  pre- 
viously regulated. 

Land  is  ubc«1  for  other  pnrpoRce  than  agrieultnro,  espo- 
ciftily  for  residence  ;  ami  when  bo  used,  yields  a  rent,  deter- 
mined by  principles  i>iniiliir  to  those  already  laid  down. 
The  ground  rent  of  a  building,  and  the  rent  of  a  giirden  or 
park  attached  to  it,  will  not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  tho 
flame  land  would  afford  in  agriculture :  hut  may  be  greater 
than  thiii  to  an  indeliuite  HUiuunl ;  the  surplus  being  eitlier 
ill  confiideration  of  beauty  or  of  convenience,  the  conve- 
nience often  consietitig  in  BUjuirior  facilities  for  pciMuiiary 
gain.  Sitctj  of  rcinarkablc  beauty  are  generally  limited  in 
supply,  and  therefore,  if  in  great  demand,  are  at  a  wnivity 
value.  Sites  superior  only  in  convenience  are  goveme<l  as 
to  their  value  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  rent.  Tho 
ground  rent  of  u  house  in  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  rent  of  a  bimilar  pateh  of  gniund  iu  the  o]>en 
field:!:  but  that  of  a  ehop  in  Thcapsido  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  wliich  people  estimnte  the  superior 
fiwilitica  of  money-making  in  the  more  crowded  jdace.  Tho 
rent-i  of  wharfage,  dock  and  harbonr  room,  w«teni)ower,  imd 
many  other  privileges,  may  be  analysed  on  similar  principles. 

§  4.    Cases  of  extra  profit  anologons  to  rent,  are  more 
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Treqncnt  in  the  transactions  of  industrv  llion  is  fioinettmes 
BU]n»o5L'<l.  Tiikc  tlic  caBc*,  for  uxamplc,  vi  a.  pateut,  or  ex* 
clnsivo  privilef;e  for  the  use  uf  u  proccse  l)j  wliich  cost  of 
production  w  Ic&fioncd.  IJ'  tbo  value  of  tlie  product  con- 
tinues to  be  regtilato<l  l>y  •wliat  it  costs  to  those  wlio  are 
obliged  to  i>crewt  in  the  old  pi-ocoes,  tho  patentee  will  uinkc 
au  extra  profit  equal  to  tlio  advantage  which  lii»  proccM 
po68C;'se&  over  tbeir&  TUiscxtJ'a  protit  u  eiiiientially  similar 
to  rent,  and  boinetinics  even  a&sunics  the  fonn  of  it ;  tlie 
patentee  nUowing  to  other  producere  the  U6e  uf  his  privilege, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  pnynicnt.  So  long  as  he,  and 
tliooc  whom  he  aaeociales  in  the  privilege,  do  not  prodncc 
enough  to  supply  the  wliolo  market,  eo  long  the  original 
cost  of  proti action,  being  the  necessary  condition  of  jT'-kIu- 
dng  a  pai-t,  will  rcgnhito  the  value  of  the  whole ;  and  the 
])atenteo  will  be  enabled  to  keep  iip  his  rent  to  a  full  equiv- 
alent for  the  advantage  wliioli  Iiis  process  givea  him.  In 
the  cominencemcnl  indeed  he  will  ]irobftbly  furego  a  part 
of  thi«  advantage  for  tho  bako  of  uudcraelliug  othcn :  the 
increased  Eup)>ly  which  he  brings  furwai-d  will  lower  the 
value,  and  make  tlic  tmdc  a  ImuI  one  for  those  wlio  do  not 
share  in  the  privilege:  many  of  whom  therefore  will  grado- 
ally  retire,  or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter  into  arnuifce- 
mciits  with  the  patentee  :  as  his  supply  increases  theirs  will 
diminish,  the  value  meanwhile  continuing  bltghily  de- 
pressed. But  if  he  stops  short  in  liis  o|>erations  befuro  the 
market  in  wholly  6up])lied  by  tlic  new  proce!>s,  thin,>;s  will 
again  adjust  themselves  to  what  was  the  natural  value*  bfv 
fot«  tho  invention  was  made,  and  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ment will  accrue  solely  to  the  patentee. 

TliO  extra  gains  which  any  producer  or  dealer  obtains 
through  superior  talents  for  business,  or  eui>erior  boMnesa 
arrnn^'cmeDh*,  are  very  much  of  a  similar  kind.  If  all  bi« 
com[>etiton;  had  the  Kimu  advantages,  and  UH:d  them,  tJie 
benefit  would  ))0  transferred  to  their  customers,  through  the 
diminiglicd  value  of  the  article:  he  only  retains  it  forliini- 
self  because  Uo  is  able  to  brinj  his  commodity  to  market  at' 
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a  lower  ctwt,  while  its  value  is  determioed  l>y  a  higiier.  All 
adviuitages,  in  fact,  which  one  competitor  has  over  another, 
whctliLT  nntural  or  acquirctl,  whether  |M)i-sonal  or  tUu  result 
of  soeiiil  arraugumcnts,  bring  the  commodity,  bo  fur,  into  tho 
TJiird  Class,  and  nasiiiiilate  the  posseesor  of  the  advantage 
to  n  receiver  of  rent.  Wages  and  profits  rcprc.-wnt  tiic  luii- 
venial  elements  in  prodoction,  while  rent  mar  bo  taken  to 
repi'CiCiit  the  differential  and  peculiar:  any  difierence  iu 
favour  of  certain  produceri?,  or  iu  favour  of  production  in 
certain  circurngtancce,  being  tbu  soiu'co  of  a  gain,  which, 
though  not  called  rent  unh's.-*  paid  periodically  by  one  per- 
son to  another,  is  govcnied  by  laws  entirely  the  same  with 
it.  The  price  paid  for  a  differential  advantage  in  producii^ 
ft  commodity,  cannot  enter  into  the  general  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  uommodity, 

A'eonunudity  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  contingencies, 
yield  a  rent  even  under  the  mo&t  disadvantngoons  cireum- 
stanccfi  of  its  production  ;  but  only  when  it  is,  for  the  time, 
in  the  c^indition  of  those  commodities  whicli  are  absolutc-ly 
limited  in  supply,  and  in  therefore  selling  at  a  ncarcity 
value ;  which  never  is,  nor  has  l)cen,  nor  can  be,  a  perma- 
nent condition  of  any  of  the  great  rent-yieldiog  commodi- 
ties: milesa  through  tlicir  approaclijng  exlianUion,  if  they 
are  mineral  prodncta  (coal,  for  example),  or  through  an  in- 
crease of  population,  continuing  after  a  further  increase  of 
production  becomes  iui|«jssiblo;  a  contingency,  which  the 
almost  int'vitiible  }>rogress  of  humsn  cnltiire  and  improve- 
ment in  the  long  interval  wldvli  liafi  firet  to  clapee,  forbide 
m  to  consider  as  probable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


KTUilARY  OF  TUB  THEORY  OF  VaU'E. 


g  1.  We  hare  now  attained  a  favouralilo  i»o!nt  for 
looking  hack,  and  taking  a  aimnltancoits  view  of  the  si>ace 
whicli  we  have  traverse"!  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Book.  The  tbllowiuj^  are  tlie  princijtles  of  the 
theory  of  Vahie,  so  far  as  wo  Iiave  yet  nsccrtaiued  them. 

I.  Vahic   is   a   relative  term.      The  vahie  of  a   thingj 
means  the  (juantify  of  some  olher  thing,  or  of  things  ii 
vcneral,  which  it  cxdiniiges  for.    The  values  of  alt  tilings 
can  never,  therefore,  ri^e  or  fall  &i rati Itaneon sly.     There  is 
no  BHch  thing  aa  a  general  ri-w  or  a  general  fall  of  values. 

)  Every  rise  of  value  gitit}>oscs  a  fait,  and  every  fall  a  rise. 

II.  The  temporary  or  niai'ket  value  of  a  thing,  depcn< 
on  tho  duniaiid  tuid  snpply  ;  ri»iing  m  the  <lemanU  rises,  an<t' 
falling  as  the  9up]>Iy  riges.  Tho  demand,  however,  varies 
with  the  valno,  being  generally  greater  when  tho  thing  ib 
rheap  than  when  it  i^  dear;  and  the  value  always  adju&ts 
itself  in  suuh  a  manner,  that  llie  demand  is  equal  to  the 
sapply. 

III.  Besides  their  temporary  value,  things  have  also  a 
permanent,  or  m  it  may  bo  eallcil,  a  Natural  Value,  to 
which  tlic  market  value,  after  every  variation,  always  tends 
to  return  ;  and  the  oscillations  nompcniiate  for  one  another, 
w)  that,  on  the  average,  coniniodities  exchange  at  about 
their  natural  value. 

IV.  The  natxH-al  value  of  eome  tldngg  u  a  scarcity 
valne  :  but  most  things  naturally  exchange  for  odd  anotbcr 
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in  the  ratio  t>t  their  cost  of  i)roductioD,  or  at  what  may  bo 
termed  their  Cost  Valne. 

V.  Tho  tbiiigft  which  are  uaturally  ajid  [>«nuaii&iitly  at 
a  scarcity  value,  arc  those  of  which  the  supply  caiuiut  be 
iiKrreaticd  at  all,  or  not  i-ufficicntly  to  satisfy  the  whole  of 
the  dcnuuid  wliich  wuiilil  exii^t  fur  them  at  tliuir  cosi  value. 

VI.  A  monopoly  value  means  a  Bcarcily  value.  Monop- 
oly cannot  pvc  n  value  to  nnytliing,  except  through  a  lim- 
itatiuu  of  the  supply. 

\^I.  Every  couiinodity  of  wbiuli  the  supply  can  be  in- 
definitely increased  by  labour  and  capital,  esclianjjes  for 
otlier  things  proportionally  to  the  cost  ne<«isary  for  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  to  market  the  most  coelly  |iortlon  uf 
the  supjily  required.  The  natural  value  is  synonymous 
with  the  Cubt  Value,  and  the  cost  value  of  a  thing,  meona 
the  coet  value  of  the  mr>dt  co»tIy  portion  of  it. 

VIII.  Cost  of  Production  consiels  of  se^'cral  oleinciits, 
some  of  which  arc  constant  and  universal,  others  occasionnl. 
The  universal  elements  of  cost  of  production  are,  the  wagea 
of  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  cupitnl.  The  occasional 
elements  arc,  taxes,  and  any  extra  cost  occasioned  by  a 
«cai-city  value  of  some  of  the  i-equisitcs. 

IX.  Sent  h  not  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  commodity  which  yields  it;  except  Ju  the  caf^e  (rather 
eonceivahle  than  actually  existing)  in  which  it  results  fixim, 
and  represents,  a  ecorcity  value,  lint  when  land  capable 
of  yielding  rent  in  agriculturo  is  applied  to  some  other 
purpose,  the  rent  which  it  would  Iiave  yielded  is  an  clement 
in  tlic  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  wliich  it  is  em- 
ployed to  produce. 

X.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements ;  things  which  ad- 
mit of  indefinite  increase,  naturally  and  permanently  cn- 
change  for  each  other  nccoi'dirig  to  the  comjMirative  amoimt 
of  wages  which  must  he  paid  for  producing  them,  and  the 
comparative  amount  of  profits  which  must  be  obtained  by 
the  capitalists  who  pay  those  wages. 

XI.  The  coinparati^  amount  of  wages  doe«  not  depend 
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on  what  M-agcs  are  in  tlic-ni6elrc>s,  Hifrb  wages  do  nut 
make  hi^h  values,  nor  low  wages  low  valuefi.  Tliu  com- 
parative amount  of  wages  defieutls  partly  uii  the  comjianh 
tivo  quantities  of  lalmnr  required,  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative rates  of  its  remuneration. 

XII.  So,  the  comparative  mtc  of  profits  does  not  depend 
on  wliat  profitd  are  in  tbemselvee ;  nor  do  bif;b  or  low  profits 
make  liiph  or  low  values.  It  dejMjnds  partly  on  the  compnr- 
niive  length*  of  time  during  which  the  capital  h  cniployc*!, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rate  of  proflts  in  different  em- 
ployments. 

XIII.  If  two  tilings  are  made  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  and  that  labour  paid  at  tbc  tame  rate,  and  if  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  liavc  to  Iw  advanced  for  the  sama 
space  of  time,  and  tbc  nature  of  the  cmpIo_i,-mcnt  does  not 
rcqnire  that  there  be  a  permanent  difference  in  their  rate 
of  profit ;  then,  whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or  low, 
and  whelLer  tlio  quantity  of  labour  expended  be  much  or 
little,  the*©  two  things  will,  on  tlie  average,  exchange  for 
one  annilicr. 

XIV.  If  one  of  two  thing.-;  comraandft,  on  the  average,  a 
greater  viJuc  tlian  the  other,  the  cause  must  bo  that  it  re- 
qnircs  for  its  production  eitlicr  a  great  quantity  of  labour,  or 
a  kind  of  labour  pemianently  paid  at  n  higher  rate ;  or  that 
the  capital,  or  part  uf  tlio  ca|iital.  which  snpporta  that  W 
bour,  roust  l>c  advanced  for  a  longer  period ;  or  lastly,  that 
the  production  h  attonilcd  with  eomo  circumstauce  wbldi 
requires  to  be  compensated  by  a  pcnnanently  higher  rate  oi 
profit 

XT.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  the  production  is  the  most  important :  the  efiect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  nono  of  tliem  are  insignificant. 

XVI.  Tlie  lower  profita  arc,  the  less  imiwrtjmt  beeomo 
tlic  minor  elements  of  cost  of  production,  and  the  leee  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  labour  required  for  their  production. 

XVII.  But  every  fall  of  profits  lowers,  in  some  degree, 
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the  cost  ralne  of  things  ma<le  with  much  or  diirnble  mnoliiii- 
CTy,  and  raUus  that  of  things  made  hy  hand  ;  and  every  rise 
of  profits  does  tlie  reverse, 

§  2.  Such  is  the  general  theory  of  Exchange  Valnc. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  tliis  theory  contem- 
plates a  system  of  production  enrried  on  by  capitaligts  for 
profit,  and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence.  In  proi»ortton 
as  wc  admit  this  last  enppr>iiition — and  hi  most  countries  we 
must  admit  it,  at  least  in  respect  ot*  agricultural  proiJuct!,  to 
n  very  jjreat  extent— snch  of  the  preceding  theorems  as 
relate  to  the  dependence  of  value  ou  cost  of  production  will 
R'ipiire  modification.  Thoae  theorems  are  all  grounded  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  proilueer's  object  and  aim  la  to 
derive  ft  profit  from  his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows  that 
he  most  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  which  will  afford 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  exchange 
for  other  commodities  at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, the  metayer,  and  even  the  peasant-farmer  or  ullot- 
incut-holdcr — tlic  labourer,  under  whatever  name,  prmtucing 
on  his  own  account — is  seeking,  not  an  invcntment  for 
his  little  capital,  hut  an  ailvantagcous  employment  for  his 
time  and  labour.  Ilis  dishurseuients,  beyond  his  own  mainte- 
nance and  that  of  his  family,  arc  so  small,  that  nearly  the 
■whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  prodneo  are  «'ages  of 
Inbonr.  Wlieu  he  and  his  fauuly  have  been  fed  from  the 
produce  of  the  farm  (and  perhajis  clothed  with  materials 
irrowri  rhcrcon,  and  manufactured  in  the  family)  he  may,  in 
respect  of  tlie  supplementary  remuneration  derired  from  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  pro<luce,  be  comii&rod  to  those  labourers 
who,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  an  Independent  source, 
can  nfibrd  to  sell  their  labour  at  any  priwj  which  is  to  their 
minds  worth  the  exertion.  A  jieasant.  who  supports  himself 
and  his  family  with  one  portion  of  his  produce,  will  often 
sell  the  remainder  very  much  below  what  would  be  ita  cost 
value  to  the  capitalist, 

Xliere  is  however,  even  in  this  case,  a  minimum,  or 
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inferior  llmll,  of  value.  The  produce  vrhieU  lie  c^irrieft 
markot,  niu&t  bring  in  to  him  tlie  value  of  all  necessuit 
which  ho  IB  compelled  to  purchase ;  and  U  mnst  enable  liiin 
to  jKiv  his  n*nt.  Uiint,  under  jfcaeant  cnltivatiun,  is  not 
guvt-rued  b^'  the  principles  set  l'i>rth  in  the  chajitiTw  iiuuie- 
diately  preceding,  but  is  either  deteriniued  by  cut^eoln,  a»  in 
tlie  case  of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  h)"  competition,  depends  ( 
the  ratio  of  population  to  land.  Ilcnt,  therefore,  in  this  ■ 
i&  an  element  of  co^  of  productiua.  The  j>caeant  must  woi 
until  be  has  clearuU  \m  rent  and  the  price  of  all  purcl 
neccEfarios.  After  thi^,  he  will  go  on  working  only  if  be  i 
sell  the  produce  for  euuh  a  price  as  will  overcome  bis  aver 
to  labour. 

The  minimnm  jnst  mentioned  is  what  the  peasant  mt 
obtain  in  ext;liange  for  the  whole  of  his  surplus  produce,'' 
But  inasmuch  aa  this  surplus  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may 
be  cither  greater  or  lesa  accordiug  to  the  degree  of  his  indoi 
irr,  a  minimum  value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  give  anj 
minimum  value  for  %  deBnite  quantity  of  the  commodity. 
In  this  state  of  tilings,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  cnid,  that 
the  value  depends  at  all  on  cost  of  prodaction.  It  dependa^ 
entirely  on  demaud  uiid  supply,  that  is,  on  the  proportt( 
between  the  quantity  of  surplus  food  which  the  peufants 
cboQK  to  produce,  and  the  numbers  of  the  non-agriculti 
or  rather  of  the  non-peasant  population.  If  the  buying  cli 
were  numerous  and  the  growing  clast;  lazy,  food  might  be 
permanently  at  a  scarcity  price.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
case  has  tmywhore  a  real  exieteiu^e.  If  the  growing  class  is 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  tlic  buyers  few,  food  will  be 
e^ttremely  cheap.  Tliis  aliM>  i&  a  rare  ease,  tJiough  &oino 
ports  of  France  perhaps  approximate  to  it.  The  common 
cases  are,  cither  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  lately,  the 
class  is  indolent  and  the  buyers  few,  or  the  peasants  indi 
trioufi  and  tlie  town  populntion  nuiiicroug  and  opulent,  as  in' 
Belgium,  tlie  nortli  of  Italy,  and  parte  of  Germany.  Tlie  price 
of  the  produce  will  a<Iju9t  itself  to  these  varieties  of  cin-nm- 
stancea,  ludess  moditied,  as  iu  many  cases  it  is,  by  tlic  com- 
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petition  of  prodiicera  who  nre  not  peaeaats,  or  by  tlie  prices 
of  foreign  markets. 

§  3.  Anotlier  anomaloitg  case  is  that  of  feUve-grown  pn^ 
ducc :  wliitli  presents,  however,  by  no  naeans  the  saiiic  degree 
of  coniplieatiun.  The  slave-owner  is  &  capitalist,  and  his 
inducemeat  to  production  consists  iu  a  profit  on  his  capital. 
This  profit  miist  atnount  to  the  ordinary  rate.  In  rt'&poct  to 
hia  expenses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  his  E>Iaves  wen; 
free  labonrerB  working  witli  their  present  efficiency,  and  were 
hired  with  wages  equal  to  their  present  cost.  If  the  cost  [a 
lees  Lu  proportioa  to  the  work  doni>,  than  the  wa^ca  of  tVee 
labour  wouhl  bo,  po  mncU  the  greater  arc;  his  pnitits :  but  if  all 
other  producers  in  the  country  poetscM  the  same  advantage, 
the  values  of  commodities  will  not  be  nt  all  nffer-t»-d  hy  it. 
The  only  case  in  which  they  can  be  nfl'wted,  is  when  the 
privilege  of  cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular  branches 
of  production,  frtw  labourers  at  proportionally  higher  wages 
being  employed  in  the  remainder.  Iu  thit>  ease,  us  in  all 
cascB  of  |iermanent  inequality  between  the  wages  of  dif- 
ferent ompliiymcntfi,  prieca  and  values  receive  the  impress 
of  the  inequality.  Slave-grown  will  exchange  for  ruui-slave- 
grown  eomnioditios  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  f<jr  Uieir  production;  the  value  of  the 
Ibnner  will  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater,  than  if  slavery  did 
not  exist. 

Tlift  furtlier  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  value  to  the 
van'otica  of  existing  or  powihle  induntrial  <iystcmA  may  be 
left  with  great  advantage  to  the  intelligent  reader.  It  is 
well  wiid  by  Montestiuieu,  "  II  ne  faut  pas  tonjours  Tellement 
i'j>niw*r  un  snjet,  qu'on  no  laisec  rien  u  faire  au  lecteur.  II 
ne  s'ngit  ])n.s  tie  faire  lire,  maiti  de  faire  prni^er.  "* 

*  Etpril  At  Loin,  liv-.  xL  t^fintm. 
VOL.  I.— 38 
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Ix  1846  there  nppcarec!  an  claborato  treatise,*  by  two 
authors,  Mil.  Mounier  and  Kubichon,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  by  his  own  fttatoinciit  u  public  lunctionary  for  ten  years 
prt'oediug  tliu  Fruuuh  Kuvulutiou,  mid  both  appear  to  take 
their  ideas  of  a  wboletiomc  state  of  society  from  the  institu- 
tiuiLi^  and  prncticcs  of  the  nviddlc  ages.  In  this  book  it  is 
maintained,  that  while  French  writers  and  administrators 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  represent  their  country  as  making 
rnpid  strides  in  prosjicrity,  tlie  progrcsa  of  the  moreellcment 
it-  in  fact  reducing  it  to  beggary.  An  imposing  an'ay  of 
official  details,  adduced  in  apparent  support  of  this  at^BertioDr 
gave  a  degree  of  weight  to  it  which  it  eonld  not  claim  froni 
any  correctness  of  information  or  capacity  of  judgment 
shown  by  its  authors.  Their  work  was  cried  up  aa  a  book 
of  authority  by  the  QuarUrly  Iieview,j;  in  an  article  which 
excited  8ome  notice  by  proclaiming,  on  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  these  writers,  that  "  in  a  few  years  the  Code 
Napoleon  will  be  employed  in  dividing  fractions  of  square 
inches  of  laud,  and  dceidmg  by  logarithms  iutioitesimai  in- 
heritEincca."  As  sudi  representations  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out a  permanent  auswer,  I  think  it  worUi  while  to  subjoin 
the  substance  of  three  articles  in  the  Morniiuj  ChronkU^ 
containing  as  complete  a  refutation  of  thcEc  writers  and  of 
their  reviewer,  partly  from  their  own  materials,  as  appears 
to  be  either  merited  or  required. 

•  He  I'Agriciilniro  en  I'ran**,  il'njirJ*  Ips  Dociimcnla  officieU.      Par  M.  L. 
Mouiiivr,  aviv  \\v»  RGmnniucs  |iar  U.  KuliicWn.     Paris,  ISIO. 
t  for  December,  ISI 
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Substance  (with  otnifiBioos  and  correctioiiR)  of  three  articles 
in  the  Mominrj  Chronicle  of  lltli,  IStii,  and  16tU  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  in  reply  to  JIM.  Mounicr  and  Rubichon  and 
to  tlic  QiMrierly  licvi^iD^  on  the  Subdivision  of  Landed 
Property  in  Frimce. 

I. 

TiTR  rovicwer  makes  an  cxiraorilinfttT  slip  at  Uic  UitmIioU  of  liU 
subject,  io  estimating  llie  extent  to  wUich  the  moralUment  has  RCtu^ 
ally  proceeded,  lie  Gtitla  it  etaicil,  that  among  nearly  five  miOic 
and  n  half  of  landed  proprietors,  there  are  2,600,000  the  revenue 
of  whose  land,  aa  rated  to  the  land-tax,  does  not  exceed  forty  ehtl- 
hngs,  which  Bum,  be  very  candidly  says,  ehouhl  rather  be  Eixtr,  as 
the  rated  \alue  is  very  much  lower  lliui  ttie  real  value.  On  this  he 
exchkinta,  "There  ah-cady  exist  i»  France  milUons  of  cxampWs  thai 
a  propriilain  may  be  poorer  than  n  peasant.  .  ,  .  2,000,000 
fiimiliea,  compiiisiug  13,000,000  persons,  of  each  of  which  familieu  tl 
rated  income  does  not  exceed  forty  ehilliags,  hut  my  sixty  shillingi^ 
stL-rling,  for  the  maintenance  of  five  persons — and  these  are  proprie- 
tors I  The  poorest  dur  labourer  would  earn  four  Limes  as  laoch.'* 
lie  »eem3  actually  to  suppose  that  these  aninll  proprietor*,  like  great 
landlorcU,  live  only  upon  tlic  rent  of  their  land,  forgetting  thni  tliejr 
hn\'e  its  ivhotc  prtxhiee.  He  might  liave  known  from  llie  vury  dc 
mcntu  he  lias  quotecl,  and  might  have  gncesed  if  lie  hud  not  known^ 
that  the  forty  abiHings  at  which  the  laud  is  rated  in  the  collector^ 
bookn  are  not  the  gross  produce  of  the  little  estate,  hut  iu  net  pnxkj 
ace;  Ihe  surplus  beyond  the  expenses  of  cultivation;  which  expense 
include  the  eub?lstence  of  the  cultivators,  together  with  iutcreet  on 
the  capital.  The  reviewer  himself  shows  tliat  the  rated  rerttiue  of 
all  the  lande^l  property  of  France  is  about  4  per  cent  of  its  rated 
value,  and  does  not  therefore  much  exceed  a  reasonable  rent  A 
writer  who  can  mistake  this  for  the  whole  income  of  a  peasant  cnlii- 
valiug  his  own  land,  ^ve^  the  measure  of  hia  competency  fcr  the 
subject,  and  of  tlic  degree  of  attention  hu  hat>  paid  to  it. 

"We  will  now  attempt  to  discover,  from  the  reviewer's  data  at 
those  of  his  aulbcrs,  what  may  really  bu  thu  condition  of 
2,600,000  proprietorii.     Ai  the  French  Government  estimates  the 
land-tax  at  one-tenth  of  tlic  revenue  of  the  land,  proprictora  nted  at 


£2  (or  50  fr»n«)  pay,  it  i»  lo  b(»  presumed,  fiv*  francai  The  aver- 
age of  the  ecntribntioH /vHciert  for  nil  Franco  is  2J  frsncs  per  liPClan-, 
and  io  tlie  southern  Iialf  of  the  kingdom,  wliicli  U  the  most  OiviOetl, 
two  francs.  A  liucturv  b«ii)g  about  2)  Kiij^li^ti  acrea.  tlits  givvs  from 
five  to  between  bix  and  seven  acres  aa  the  portion  of  land  which  falls 
(0  the  lot  of  each  of  th«  rcviL-wvr'ii  rorly^htlling  or  eixty-^liiUing  frcv' 
liot<)er».  Btit,  it  joaj  be  said,  thiii  ia  itot  the  avtrage  but  llie  ntoxi- 
tnum  of  tlieir  possessions.  We  will  thcrcfon!  take  another  edlimate 
groiuided  on  officinl  documents,  from  the  reviewer's  HHthorities, 
3I3I,  ilounJer  and  Rubichon.  **  It  ia  hardlj  credible,"  iher  tay, 
"thul  there  arc  iu  France  mora  tlian  four  milliooa  of  proprietors  eo 
poor,  that  they  poy  no  more  than  5f.  95c."  (^ay  6f.)  "  to  Uie  eonlrt- 
buti(m  fonciire"  In  this  case  the  Sf,  95c.  arc  certainly  the  nverBge. 
Six  francs  of  land-tax  correspond  to  fix  seres  per  family  on  the 
nvcragc  of  all  France,  and  to  »evon  and  a  half  on  that  of  lite  south- 
ern division,  which  contains  the  gTcatest  proportion  of  noAll  pro- 
prietors. A  still  more  fRvoiirahlc  resuH  is  given  by  the  calcnlntions 
of  M.  Lullin  do  CbJUcauvieux,  a  much  better  authority  titan  these 
authors,  who  estimates  the  avemge  holdings  of  the  3,!f00,000  {>oorest 
proprietors  at  eight  acres  and  a  hal£  Now,  take  any  one  of  these 
conipuCatiotta  iu  a  fcrltte  country  like  France,  suppose  as  bad  an 
agriculiure  as  exists  anywhere  in  TVcstem  Kiirope,  and  then  judge 
wlietlier  a  single  family,  indimtrious  and  economical  as  Ihe  French 
of  the  poorer  daspcs  arc,  and  enjoying  the  entire  produce  of  from  five 
to  eight  and  a  half  acres,  subject  to  a  pnynienl  of  only  tenpcnce  an 
acre  to  the  Oovt'mment,  can  bo  otherwise  than  in  n  very  desirabla  | 
condition  ?  We  do  not  forget  that  the  land  U  somelimes  mortgaged 
for  part  of  tlie  purchase  money,  and  the  reviewer  makes  a  great  cry 
about  the  irfmemloiw  encwmbrancc*  by  which  the  land  of  France  is 
weighed  down ;  not  amounting,  however,  on  his  own  showing,  to 
forly  per  cent  on  Ibc' rental,  which  wo  should  think  is  as  favourablft! 
a  rntiim  ag  could  be  made  by  any  landed  arist«:racy  in  Europe. 
The  interest  on  the  mortgages  of  all  France  ts  estimated  at  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling  for  one  hundred  and  fourtecQ  millions  of  acre»— 
less  than  5ve  shillings  per  acre.  The  owner  of  from  five  to  eight 
acres  could  atlord  to  pay  double  this  amount,  and  he  very  well  off. 

We  are  aware  that  ihi-i  is  an  average,  and  that  four  millionfr  of 
properties,  averaging,  according  to  Jf.  do  Chaicauvi<;ux,  eight  acres 
and  a  half,  iinply  a  great  number  of  propriutuns  who  have  lc3&     But 
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llicre  mttst  be  n  proportional  (thouf^h  not  nti  equ&l)  number  who 
kiive  more  ;  nnd  it  miut  not  Itc  5U)i|)o«tc'(I  that  tJiia  slAtemcnt  incliulca 
tbu  kigc  prapeniee,  oiiu  uf  vriiidi  would  bu  cnou^i  to  keep  up  thu 
avcra{;i.-  againsl  a  liundretl  ejttiemely  small  oucg,  No  ptoperUotara 
included  wbivli  pay  so  much  as  twenty  francs  Und-lax,  €Qnres]» 
iug  on  llie  nveritgo  of  France  lx>  twenty  acre:*— oit  ibat  of  the  koiKIi 
to  twenty-fivr-.  When  it  is  considered  tliat  of  the  wlio)<>  »oit  of 
Fnmce  onlj*  a  tbird  *  ii  in  tltc  hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  that 
this  lliird  ia  not  more  Hubdirided  than  u-e  now  see,  it  will  probaU] 
be  thougbt  that  bitluitio  at  least,  Lbe  iaiscbic&  of  subdivision  luiv#1 
not  reached  a  very  fonuidoUe  hcigbi. 

[Facta  of  a  less  ooujectunil  diamrter  than  Ibc  nlwre  iiave  been 
alTurded  by  (]ic  reseanhed  of  M.  du  Litverjpie.  OF  £vu  milUona  of 
sntflU  rural  proprietors,  Uiree  inillioos,  at  least,  according  to  lliat  htglt 
nulliority,  pay  less  than  tea  fVanca  of  laxc<i,  and  possess,  on  an  avcT> 
age,  only  one  hectare  (2^  acres).  Two  millions  pay  from  ten  to  fifty 
francs,  and  j)0S3C«8,  on  aa  avemgc,  six  hectanis,  or  Bl^een  acre)>L  Tbcae 
lost,  says  M.  de  Lnvergnc,  "enjoy  sonic-tinics  a  real  affluence.  Tbeic 
pro|»erties  are  dinded  by  inlicritance  ;  but  many  of  tliem  are  cootimir 
ally  making  new  acttui^lions  by  ]nirchai;e,  and  on  th<;  whole  tlMnr 
tendency  is  more  to  rise  iban  to  descend  in  tlic  scale  of  wealtli."  lie* 
specting  the  amount  of  debts  with  which  the  pcajant  properties  are  en* 
ounbered,  tht<  farts  are  highly  and  unt'xpectedly  favourabK  By  t)ie 
Ute£l  authciuic-  returns,  ttie  areragu  iudi-bledncss  of  the  entire  landed 
property  of  Fmace,  does  not,  according  to  M.  de  Lavvrgne,  excwd 
one-tenth  of  tbo  ralue;  and  in  the  case  of  ntnti  properly,  il  n  only 
liair  tluit  average,  or  o]]«>twentiet)).  The  burlhpii  of  interest  he  CAti- 
mates,  not  ac  40  per  cetii  on  the  rental,  hut  at  10  per  cent  only ;  and 
even  ihw,  he  think-=i,  would  now  he  an  o%*erstatrment,  "car  li-a  der- 
nitres  crises  ont  ameni-  line  tendance  generalo  vers  uiic  li<|iudation."f] 

But  it  is  not  what  France  now  is,  so  much  lU  wliat  elie  ia  beoom- 
iag  that  is  tbe  materia]  point  Is  the  nwrctltemtnt  increasing,  or 
likely  to  increase  V  The  apologists  of  llie  French  system  hav-e  never 
denied  Ihal  tlie  laud  iu  many  p»r1»  of  Fnnce  U  too  minutely  di* 
vided.  "What  they  dony  is,  that  this  is  a  growing  evil.  They  assert 
that  the  suhdiTiaion  has  reached  its  huiglir.,  and  that  the  reunions,  by- 
purchase;  marriage,  and  inheritance,  now  bnlance  the  eubdividoos. 
How  stands  the  fiicl  in  this  respect  'i     Are  tlio  }r-mail  properties  tcud- 

*  Laveipie,  Htmomit  Rvnii  4t  la  Fmitt,  pp.  SS  and  1^1.        f  I*P>  4il-4M. 
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ing  to  become  stitt  mailer,  or  not  ?  Tiu>  reader  will  b«  surprised 
wlicn  iic  Bads  UuU,  with  all  their  etmiuiug,  M.  Kiibichvn  and  ha 
reviewer  have  failed  ttf  proving  Lhnt  th«  morctlUmtnt,  in  this  sense 
of  the  lorin,  in  making  niiy  progress  at  all. 

The  reviewer  has  a  curioiis  Oieory  on  the  gyhject.  He  thinks 
lliaL"t»n  Ihc  calculated  aremgo  of  three  children  to  each  inherit* 
anw,"  the  pieco  oflaiiJ  iiow  heid  by  one  prtiprictor  must  ntefssariltj 
l>e  divided  nmong  thn?«  iu  the  next  getiuniliuii.  and  among  nine  in 
thai  which  folJow*.  Under  what  syBtetn  of  lauded  property  could  a 
populjilion  incre&sc  st  this  rate,  and  not  be  reduced  to  starvation? 
BuL  ia  it  A  fuel  thnt  popiihition  iji  anywhere  IrvMed  in  the  space  of  a 
generation?  We  have  I)ere  blunder  »ithiti  blunder  of  a  very  oom- 
plicated  dewrription.  In  tlic  Grat  pUoe,  ho  should  not  have  said 
three  children  to  out  inheritance,  but  to  two  inliciitaiices  ;  for  aa  the 
Fn-'iich  law  in  qncstions  of  properly  obacrvM  that  irapnrtini  justice 
between  Uic  two  sexes  in  which  olher  lawa  are  so  often  deficienl,  the 
mother's  pntrimony  is  on  an  average  efjuol  to  that  of  the  fiithet,  Jti 
the  nejtt  place,  could  not  llic  reviewer  liave  taken  tlie  trouble  to 
ascertnici  uL  what  rate  the  French  population  is  actuaUy  increasing? 
If  he  had,  he  would  li»ve  found  tliat  in  the  27  years  from  1815  to 
1842  it  only  increased  18  per  cent,  And  during  that  prriod  with  pro* 
gressivcly  incruiising  elowneiv,  namely,  in  the  ilrst  Hevcn  years  ft 
per  cent,  iu  the  next  nine  years  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  in  the 
seven  yeais  from  1835  to  1842,  3,'fftb  per  cent  only.*  Thia  retar- 
dation we  mujtt  take  tlie  liberty  of  nttrihuting  mainly  to  tlie  prudence 
and  forelliouglit  generated  in  the  poorest  class  by  this  very  subdi* 
vision  of  property. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  ireliling  in  a  geoeratJon,  tlic  population  in- 
(.rrnsed  in  thnt  period  about  20  per  cent ;  and  if  the  growth  of  towns, 
and  of  employments  not  agrictiltural,  in  the  mtne  space  uf  time,  is 
miffirient  to  absorb  thia  increnw,  there  needs  not  be,  and  will  not  be, 
even  if  the  law  does  its  worst,  any  increase  of  eubdivi^ton.  Now, 
the  towns  of  France  have  increased,  and  .ire  incrcaHng,  at  a  rate  far 
exceeding  the  genend  tncrcswe  of  the  population.  TVc  read  only  ihc 
other  day  in  the  Sitck,  aa  the  result  of  the  census  just  concluded, 

*  These  fscU  iro  taken  from  M.  Pnsy.  ^Vc  may  now  aiM,  hi  ifae  ttM  ytara 
from  IM"!  to  1856  not  (iiiiH*  If  per  wnl.  H^lwewi  IMl  ud  IWfl  ihc  lacmse 
In  kII  Ftunci-  nou  not  et\imi  to  that  of  Pnrin.  Nearly  all  the  poorer  (lepafUneala 
Imil  iliuuuiebvd  Iu  pocuUliuij.  Svn  tbv  Jvumtl  ii*t  JiconomuiMM  for  F<bT«aiy, 
1»0T. 
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that  Farts,  wliich  in  1S32  had  only  0.10.U00  inhabit lUiU,  liwl  in  1846, 
more  Uiau  1.350,000,  irn  luere&g*.*  u(  iienrU-  fifty  ptr  cent  in  foiirtevi 
years.*     There  is  everj-  reason,  tiien,  to  infer,  from  these  general'] 
dftUl,  ihnt  Die  vxori'fUrmml  \n  inaldng  no  progrci^. 

What  facts  luivp  M.  Rubiclion  and  the  Quarterly  revie'wer  to 
oppose  to  these?  One  fact;  which  at  firal  dght  appeata  a  v»ry 
BlfODg  one.  nctween  1826  niwl  1835,  the  numlwr  of  jiropcitiM 
nUe<l  to  the  land-tto:  exhibited  hu  increase  of  nior«  than  CUO.OOOj 
being  about  t\x  per  cent  in  ten  yenrs.  Let  \m  firtl  remnrk,  that 
600,000  sepamte  Rssessmenla  are  equivalent  only  to  iihout  300,000' 
proprietor ;  it  being  the  common  ejitiniAte  of  French  vritcr^  thai  on 
the  average  about  ivra  totes  /oneiirfs,  or  separate  nccoimis  with 
laii<]-tMX,  corrcspODil  only  to  a  single  proprietor.  But  if  tlie  revif 
had  ronsiillcd  his  author  just  ten  pages  fnrlJicr  ou,t  ho  would  Itan 
found  A  cniise  sufficient  lo  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  llia^ 
increase.  There  were  sohl  between  18'i!6  and  1835  donuitlis  oT 
Q'Mv,  tu  the  value  of  nearly  134  millions  of  frauc^,  or  fivn  uitl  a  lislf 
millions  sterling.  The  very  nature  of  audi  a  sale  iutpUea  dirision. 
And  wc  are  tlie  more  inclined  lo  ascribe  much  of  the  apparent  in* 
crease  of  division  to  this  circtimsianoe,  hecaose  in  the  ten  ycftn  pn* 
coding  thofic  in  qinatinn,  the  c^es  /oKciercs  increaaed  in  number  by 
titilc  more  than  200,000 ;  an  alarming  proo^  according  to  ibe  re- 
viewer, of  tlie  progressive  advanee  of  the  evil ;  but,  as  wc  ewpe 
arising  partly  from  the  fact,  tliat  during  the  earlier  decennial  perioi'' 
a  amaller,  though  slitl  a  caosidenble,  nniouiil  of  public  domains  were 
alienated. 

In  addition  lo  the  State  hind<i,  a  great  extent  of  Commnoa] 
lnnd>3  were  likowtsc  alienated  during  the  same  period :  and  it  is  fin^ 
ther  necessary  to  eublract  all  the  ndr1ition<i  made  lo  the  number  of  j 
edta  fomeihta  by  the  exten^on  of  building,  and  by  the  natural  iuIk' 
division  of  town  pn^wrty,  during  ten  year?.  AU  these  hraa  noM 
be  accurately  estimated  and  deducted,  before  it  can  be  affirmed 
certainty  thai  in  the  rural  districts  there  was  Oiiring  IImmw  yean  an] 
increased  division  cf  landed  property  at  all.  And  even  if  there  wa«, 
inerensed  ttiristou  does  tuit  necessarily  imply  increased  atihdirino*. 


"  In  185<  iht  ilepaftmeni  of  the  S«in«,  «Uefa  mwintf  afanoM  eadn); 
ruK  had  rifvn  to  l,727.W>  inbjatiluU;  wUle  l^oaa,  ManeUk*,  9L  Elitaa.,, 
Boidnws  and  Naair*  for  M  Inift  ihe  deputiMatt  otrntaining  then)  had  lusdjr 
inenaBBiliB  |iopiilai*oa. 

f  Hvaniermml  Rublduni,  tot.  L  pL  110, 
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Mm  may  liATc  b««a,  and  we  believe  were,  in  mso^  iif 
i,-  divided,  but  the  divinion  may  luive  alopptMl  llierc.  Wo 
know  of  na  tvjison  for  Mippaaini^  that  small  properties  were  di\'tded 
into  others  suil  smaller,  or  that  tlio  average  size  of  tlie  posseasiouft  of 
peasant  £iioiili<^s  -wna  nl  all  dimiiiislied. 

It  BO  liappt^na  that  facta  exist,  more  specific  and  more  cxpreasly 
to  the  point  than  niiT  of  M.  RubiclwuV  A  new  caiaatrt^  or  »urvey 
and  viUimtion  of  lauds,  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years  past.  In 
thirty-seven  cantuna,  taken  indiscriminal^ly  tlirougti  Fruice,  the 
operation  Iifi»  been  completed  ;  in  twenty-one  it  is  nearly  complete. 
In  the  thirly-sevtti,  the  eAta  foneiires,  which  were  154,2(i(i  ot  the 
last  Mrf<M/re  (in  1809  and  1810),  have  only  increased  by  9011,  being 
Ipm  than  18  pLT  tL-iit  in  toiiaiderohly  more  Uifui  thirty  years,  whil« 
In  many  of  the  cfintona  ihey  have  cunsdernbly  dimiiusUeO.  From 
Uiis  increase  is  to  be  Fubtmctcd  all  which  is  duu  to  the  progress  tA 
building  during  Llic  perioil,  as  well  a«  to  tli«  side  of  public  and  com* 
iiiiimd  I»nd^  In  the  other  twenty*onc  cantons  the  number  of  coUs 
/imciertH  is  not  yet  publislu-d,  hut  ll»e  number  of  parctlUs,  or  s«.'pa- 
rate  bits  of  land,  baa  iliminiihed  in  tlic  sflm'C  porio<l ;  Qnd  among 
those  diatricts  is  included  the  p«atcr  part  of  llie  hanUne  of  Paris, 
one  of  ibo  most  minutely  divided  distjict«  in  France,  in  which  the 
inoredlen\tnt  lias  actually  diminished  by  no  less  than  1 6  per  ocut^ 
The  details  may  be  fuiiud  in  M.  Ptissy's  liltlu  work,  "I^es  Systimea 
de  Cidlurc."'     So  much  for  the  terrible  priigTCSS  orsubdjvisiuit. 

"We  c-annot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  one  of 
tlie  most  signal  inslant.'cs  which  the  reviewer  has  exhibited  of  Ida  in- 
competency for  the  subject  he  treats  of  lie  laments  over  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  salty  of  laiidwl  property  wliicli  he  says  the  law 
of  inheritance  constantly  occasions;  and  indeed  tlio  sales  of  land  an 
shown  to  have  nmonnlcd  in  ten  years  to  uo  less  tlian  onefourth  part 
of  thu  whfde  territorial  property  of  France.  Now,  wliatever  else 
tliid  cxtraurdinary  amount  of  sale  and  purchaiic  may  prow,  the  wltolo 
of  it  u  one  gigantic  argument  ngaiti3t  the  revivwer's  ca»e  :  for  every 
•sle  of  laud  which  is  caused  by  the  law  of  iuberitauce  must  be  a  sale 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  snbdivijtion.  If  land,  sold  in 
consequence  of  an  iiilierltance,  is  nevertheleu  subdivided,  this  cannot 
be  an  effect  of  the  law  of  inheritance ;  it  would  only  prove  that  land 
sells  for  a  higher  price  when  sold  in  emnll  portions ;  that  i?,  in  other 
words,  that  the  poor,  and  even  as  the  reviewer  would  liave  ua  be* 
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lieve,  tlie  very  poor,  are  aUo  to  outbid  thfl  ricJi  in  the  lanil  mai 
Tliia  coftaiiilv  dfn^  not  prove  that  iho  very  poor  of  Frnijce  are  w 
Tcry  poor  m  these  wriicra  trj  to  make  out,  while  it  doea  prove  tlur, 
if  fio,  ihey  iiiii.<ct  bf  Iiy  Tar  iIk  most  indufitrioiis  nad  eeonomicnl  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  wlucii  Bomc  crctlit  ought  surely  lo  he 
given  to  tlie  system  of  pcaMQt  properties. 


II. 

"We  hare  shown  that  the  four  mitlions  of  landowners  in  France 
who  can  he  rocknned  among  peasant  propriftorft,  those  whose  hold- 
ings fall  abort  of  twenty  acres,  arc  coniputcd  by  one  of  the  Ttest 
aiithoritici  lo  possess  on  the  average  ciglit  Aud  a  half  ICnglbh  a<: 
each,  and  rrom  no  aulhciicit  ilocomcnta  cnn  the.  average  be  brought 
tnutli  below  lluit  umount ;  a  fact  wholly  iiicompalible  with  their 
being  in  the  state  approaching  to  stnrvation  in  which  M.  Itubichcn 
and  Ilia  reviewer  represent  tliein  to  be.  It  is  equally  turtain  that  if 
there  a  biul  ngriciilltirc  on  tbiiio  i-mall  estatee,  it  is  from  soino  oilier 
catue  than  (hetr  ^tnallnc?!*.  Farms  of  lhi«  xtze  are  conaislent  witli- 
•griailtiire  eqnal  to  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  now,  however,  touch  upon  another  kind  of  mwwfffinro/, 
■which  docs  amount  lo  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  wherever  it  exrata 
muat  have  a  strong  tendL'ncy  to  keep  agriculture  in  a  low  slate. 
This  is  the  subdivision,  not  of  the  land  of  the  country  among  many 
proprietors,  but  of  Hia  land  of  each  proprietor  into  luaiiy  detached, 
pieces,  or  jmrccllfs,  aa  Uicy  are  locliuiL'ally  di-signated.  Tliia  incon- 
reniencc  has  been  experienced  in  other  countries  besides  France,  as 
in  the  fanlon  of  Zurkb,  in  the  Palalinflle,  and  (as  re-«|>ecU  holding*, 
though  not  propertieji)  in  Ireland.  In  France  it  is  carried  to  m  great 
an  escesa,  that  tha  number  of  parcelies  is  ten  times  the  namher  of 
^tts  faneirrtt ;  and  as  there  are  auj>poscd  to  be  twice  as  many  <"ii/« 
foHcihrea  as  proprietflrs,  the  curious  fact  is  diBelcacd,  that  on  the 
average  of  France  the  e«tatc  of  every  lanfJowner  consists  of  twwily 
fragments  in  twenty  different  places.  The  consequences  are  a  sub- 
ject of  general  and  increasing  complaint.  Great  \wi  of  lime  and 
labour;  waete  of  cultivable  soil  in  boiuidariea  and  paths;  th*  inacces- 
sibility of  many  jjanxtlcs  witlioiit  Irejipiuuilng  on  other  properties ; 
endle^  disputed  and  frequent  litigation — arc  enuinerated  among  tbv 
evils  :  and  it  ia  evident  what  obslnclos  ihe  .<4niall  sixe  and  dispersed ' 
position  of  the  jHtrecIit^  and  their  intermixture  with  thoae  of  other'* 
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proprictons  must  oppose  lo  ta&ny  klutU  of  ngriculturnl  improve* 
ent. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  this  «vil  tlic  Frcncli  Uvr  of  inher- 
ilanc(>  luny  Ciirly  Tie  lirlil  rcstiionsihio.  A  certain  amount  of  it  ia 
lnevilat)lc  wlicrcvcr  kndcil  ptopcrliea  arc  undergoing  a  double  pro- 
ce*»  of  divisiftn  and  rcoom position  :  maninges,  for  cxnmple,  must  in 
general  bring  togetlicr  portions  of  land  not  ailjncunt.  But  ir]>nrentJ 
imd  tlie  power  of  bequest,  thfi  owner  of  twenty  panxllts,  even  if  ho 
hcrt^  to  tbc  spirit  of  tho  law  of  eq^iuil  division,  would  give  aoniQ 
of  t]i«  portions  entire  to  one  cliilil,  and  otliers  to  another.  Tho  law, 
on  the  contrary,  must  divide  witli  rjmrt  t^pmlity ;  (ind  as  it  is  gen- 
erally impossible  to  adjust  llie  value  of  palcli«s  of  unequal  fertility, 
vineyard^  meadows,  aral)l<?,  &<:.  iso  tut  to  ealiefy  everybody,  it  con* 
tiniiatly  liappons,  enpecially  in  the  more  backward  parts  of  France, 
tJiat  when  tlie  scUlcment  is  made  by  divinoo  instead  of  sale,  each 
co'liijir  inRiRts  on  taking  a  share  of  evrry  jmreeUe  instead  of  the  whole 
of  ^1110  parcel/es ;  from  whb'nrL^,  no  lUmhl,  the  unuing  multiplication 
of  these  iitlle  patches  iu  mnny  purls  of  France. 

TJut  Frvncli  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasant  popu* 
klioo,  s.re  injuriously  affected  by  this  sort  of  morctUrmeiti,  \g  eo  far 
true,  that  it  must  considerably  rotard  t)i«  iin[ir(>vfuient  which  might 
otherwiac  be  expected,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  hindrance*,  (Iocs 
even  now,  to  a  great  extent,  talce  place.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
DdniiU  Thcrt  arc  conclusive  proofa  of  great  and  rapid  improvement 
in  some  parts  of  France,  and  U.  Rubichon  and  liia  reviewer  have  no 
evidence  whatrver  of  retrogresaion  in  any. 

T\-\c.y  produce  tables  of  the  average  amount  of  differont  kinds  of 
food  consumed  by  the  popuktioii ;  ako  tablea  of  the  number  of 
cattle,  the  amount  of  produce  per  hectare  of  the  difleront  kinds  of 
cullivntion,  &c.,  calculnted  from  the  offin'nl  donimfnLt.  These  esti- 
mates, amsuming  their  corrcctnciu  (which,  so  far  as  that  quality  'm 
altuiaablc,  we  generally  sec  no  reason  to  discredit,)  are  indicative^ 
doubtless,  of  a  low  and  backward  state.  But  statistics  arc  only  ori* 
deuce  of  the  present.  "Where  are  the  statistics  of  the  past  V  That 
the  agriculture  of  a  great  part  of  France  is  rude  and  imperfect  is 
Imown  to  all  Europe ;  but  that  it  ever  was  bctt«-r,  i*  an  aaterlion 
opposied  to  all  evidence,  and  wc  shall  not  take  M.  Rubichon's  word 
fur  it,  no  more  than  for  thu  notion  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
moss  of    the  people    liiui    been    deteriorating  from    the   time   of 
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LwiU  XTV  .•  if  not  ©Brlier.  At  this  last  proposition  wc  c*nnot 
reprcia  our  wouclcr.  In  the  reigij  of  Loui)>  XJV^  Manthal  Vauban, 
a  great  siithoritj  with  all  wlw  arc  lliemselves  iuithontie«>,  and  even 
with  M.  Kubii-boii,  estimated  that  oue-tcoth  uf  the  population  or 
Ffauce  wen  beggary  and  five  of  tbo  remaioiag  iiiDe-l«ntli«  little 
abore  beggarj.  In  t)ie  same  reign,  Labnij^re  claimed  credit  for 
appriitinj;  the  tahrns  of  Pftrtn  that  a  Atrang«  nondescript  sort  of  ani- 
nutb,  wlto  might  be  ee«D  in  the  fields,  and  were  mncb  adtlicted  to 
grubbing  in  the  earUi,  'were,  though  nobod/  would  snppoae  it,  a 
land  of  men.  Some  readers  may  remcmlicr  the  picture  drawn  hy 
tlio  old  Marquia  Mimbean  of  ihe  rural  population  in  Uio  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  was  Artliur  Yoang's,  at  the  opemag 
the  Revolution,  much  more  iavourable.  Compare  this  vrillt  au; 
authentic  account,  or  with  the  tcBtioMHiy  of  any  obscrranl  resident  ot 
traveller,  respecting  their  condition  now.  M.  Kubiciion'«  «tatigtic« 
eompriae  no  reluma  of  the  rate  of  wages.  "We  arc  quite  willing 
our  case  bIiouU  rest  upon  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  that  one  poini 

As  fi>r  agriculture,  when  it  is  recolle^tetl  that,  at  the  l>eginniiig 
of  Uiia  century,  in  the  greater  part  Oif  ?'ran{'e  the  culture  of  artificial 
grasses  might  be  snid  tu  be  unknown,  and  that  the  course  of  cultiTa* 
tioa  consisted  solely  of  grain  crops  and  fnUowa,  it  will  be  diffictdt  to 
make  ua  b^•lieve  that,  even  iu  the  most  backward  i»arls  of  the  conn- 
try,  there  has  not  been  a  considerable  iniprovemcut  from  >o  misera- 
ble a  level. 

[Look  now  At  t]te  facts  collected  by  M.  de  Lavergnc.  Fallows 
have  been  reduced,  since  1789,  from  ten  tu  five  niUliuns  of  hocturrs. 
Tlio  number  uf  liectares  under  wheat  lias  risen  from  four  to  six 
millions,  while  the  inferior  graiii,  rrc,  luut  fiilleu  off;  lliat  under  arti< 
ficial  grasses,  from  one  to  three  millions  ;  under  roots,  from  100,000 

'  It  iti<l  tlrtcrionir  tn  tkc  t*t\y  psrt  a(  the  veiga  of  Loub  XVi'.  not  becaiat 
Uic  pi^tMUita  liuugM  Uiitl,  lull  tH.-cAMsi-'  ili«]r  vptv  MMupeIl«l  to  tell  it.  "Aa 
iDoraefH,''  Mn  Hii'he1«t  {Lr  I'm/Jr,  eh.  1),  "oft  nod  minitrtivs  ttalieai,  on 
Vaaaria,  na  Emt-rl,  JuobUIvni  k-s  taxi's,  ]i.t  uubU's  qui  ivmplinaioDt  la  cmtr 
o^fUnrenl  ■is^ment  d'rlro  exempt^*,  Av  KorW  niic  Ic  fdnlcBn  (toiihl«  lomtA 
cl'nplamb  mr  Im  ^pa.u1«M  disi  raibifR  vt  dv*  |i«urrr«,  ijiii  fumit  titen  ol)!!^  ilu 
vcttdrc  ou  Ovnner  cvtto  tcrrc  &  iivinv  ac>)uiA-,  ft  Jl'  itilF*u»Ir  <!<»  UMfnauib 
fi?rT]iIera,in<(ta}vra,Jounu]lcrs.  .  .  .  Jc  pric  ctje  E\iptjtieocui  qui  twui  foot  i 
ioii  oti  1m  ■ppiiquFiLl,  de  Virt  )i-  dftait  de  la  ruiioMa:  r^Adion  dc  Haaiin  et 
Ijiui*  .\IV.  (Iniiit  Ir*  pog*^  plemes  (rind!)^alinn  i.'t  do  dnubrur  o&  I'm  eoiMogliia 
un  gimtid  cJtujvii,  I'rauii  dc  Jl'jiBgnilltbcTl,  ri'i'iipriui^  rv««nuneiil  ihui  la  Col- 
lection des  Ecoiioml(it«e.  I'uL'«u^  M-tic  hUtolre  lea  arertlr  duu  on  muneot  ob 
dirrrees  inflaoiccs  Iravatllent  i  I'euvi  puut  an^r  I'aurre  capilalc  dc  la  FraaUt 
Tatxiuuitivii  do  In  Usm  f*t  le  iraTaitlcur." 
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lo  two  tntUionfi;  under  the  more  peculiar  nud  expensive  crops,  froiB 
400,000  to  one  million.  '*  Thankii  to  tlili  helper  dirtribulion  of  lli« 
soil,  wiiioJi  sllowR  six  millions  more  of  li<^cL&rc3  to  be  dc\'otcd  to  llto 
feeding  of  AuimalK,  and  ctiniHMiuenlly  lo  the  prodtiotion  of  manure; 
tluiiikit  to  marling,  to  irrigatiun,  lo  dnuiiiug,  lo  tnuru  efficient  lillag?, 
the  yield  of  all  crupa  has  increased  ;  whenc,  whicli  gave  at  an  avenge 
only  eigltt  hoclolitres  per  licctare  (»oed  deluded)  now  givea  twelve, 
and  as  the  breadth  soirn  has  also  increased,  tlic  total  produce  bus 
more  Uian  doabled.  Tha  eamc  thing  has  taken  place  wicli  cnltle, 
wliitili.  rccuiviiig  twice  as  tnticli  siidtcnnnre.  bave  increased,  both  in 
numbers  aiid  quality,  so  as  to  double  tiicJr  produce.  The  crop?  for 
manulacturiRg  us«  liavc  cstcnded  llicmsclves ;  silk  and  coha  hare 
Huintuplod ;  homo-grown  sugar  i^  nn  entirely  new  product ;  the 
produce  of  the  vintage  baa  doubled.  Even  wood,  being  better  de- 
fended from  the  ravages  of  animalis  and  better  managed  in  conse- 
quence of  ftji  increased  ni»rkel,  has  obtained  an  increase  of  annual 
profits,  thoiigli  too  often  .it  the  expetiBC  of  the  capital."*] 

The  tilind  aenl  with  Trhich  M.  Ruhiclion  presses  everything  into 
the  service  of  hia  theory,  iu  whit-h  ho  la  faithfully  echoed  by  his 
farlnrer,  makca  ilicm  lay  gn.'at  stress  upon  the  increase  of  nota, 
aiid  other  inferior  kinds  of  culture,  oa  a  proof  that  the  population  is 
sinking  to  au  inferior  kind  of  nutriment ;  as  if  the  same  thing  was 
not  happening  in  Kngland  ;  aj  if  it  was  not  a  nccc-ssary  condition  of 
an  impro%'ed  rotation  of  crop#,  that  other  cultures  shr>uld  increase  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  grain  culture,  and  even  at  the  expense,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  graitL 

"We  have  atlmittod.  and  again  admit,  the  unsatisfactory  atate 
of  cultivation  on  a  very  greui  portion  of  the  soil  of  France ;  but 
would  it  be  any  better  if  the  estaiea  were  large  ?  Is  it  any  better 
now  on  the  Uirge  estates?  When  M.  Rubichon  and  his  reviewer 
talk  of  tim  Eutall  properties  as  "  creating  a  new  Ireland  in  France," 
his  own  pnges  make  tt  known  that  the  large  properties,  in  the  back- 
wnrd  parts  of  Fninct\  are  Hlreiuly  an  TreUnfl,  in  tli?  very  worst  fea- 
ture of  Irish  Inndr^d  mismanagcnipnt,  the  syslcm  of  middlemen.  Il 
is  a  general  practice,  according  to  M.  d<  Ch&leauvieux,  with  the 
great  proprictDrs  nf  the  cenlrnl  departments,  to  let  their  land  <n  lloe 
to  n  miililleman,  ui^ually  un  attorney  or  a  notBry,  who  sublets  it  id 

■  Eenw^nU  Ilirni*  di  h  FhtmH,  pp.  it,  ft9. 
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Hmall  portions  on  tbe  milai/fr  system,  and  \a  not  oah;  M  in  Ii 
the  hardent  and  most  griksping  uf  laadlorito,  but  having  only  a  ' 
iwrnrv-  tenure,  nnd  being  no  agriculturist,  of  cotirse  expends  nothing 
in  improvemenla.  Of  fiflj-sevcn  millioni  of  acres  cultivnt*d  by  tfo- 
unts,  twenty-one  millUons  only  are  hrld  by  farmers  at  (ixcA  nniM, 
•nd  thirty-six  miliiona  on  the  witaj/er  tenure;  which  in  France 
implies  all  the  defect",  with  very  few  of  the  advantages,  of  proprie- 
tary cultivation ;  the  only  ejiceptions  being  Ln  Vendee,  and  a  few 
of  the  adjoining  deparlment?,  where  the  large  pmprietoro  aru  reai- 
dent,  A  primitive  reklionsliip  subgista  between  lljeuijiud  their  tvn- 
auta,  and  the  mitnytn  have  in  general,  as  in  Tmeany,  n  Wrtuol 
fiiity  of  tenure.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  be  fouud  in  any  part  of 
France  that  the  email  propertiua  are  under  a  bad  agriculture,  and 
liie  large  projierties  under  a  good  one.  Thoy  arc  bfilh  bad,  or  both 
good.  'Where  largo  farms  exist  and  arc  well  cultivated,  the  small 
properties  alao  are  well  mannged  and  prof^erous. 

And  tliia  brings  us  to  llio  principal  eause,  both  now  and  fonner 
ly,  of  the  unimproved  Agriculture  and  scanty  application  DfcaiHlal  lo 
tbe  soil  of  France.  Tliis  is,  tJie  exclusive  tA&tc  of  the  wealthy  anil 
middle  cluascs  for  ton'n  life  and  town  pursuits,  combined  with  the 
pcneral  want  of  enterpritte  of  the  French  nation  with  n^pect  t* 
industrial  improvements.  It  is  truly,  though  cpigramnialically,  aoid 
by  M.  Rubichon,  that  llie  Frenchman,  generally,  knows  but  oae 
way  of  getting  rich ;  namely,  thrift-  lie  docs  not  understand  sow- 
ing money  freely  lo  reap  it  largely.  This  ia  the  Inin  caww  why, 
when  large  properties  are  so3d,  they  bring  Uie  greatest  price  by  being 
much  sabdividvd.  The  peasants,  ibsnks  lo  the  Revolutioo,  \o  the 
amall  properties,  and  to  their  own  inipiiralleled  frug:dity,  am  able  to 
purchase  land,  and  their  saving*,  together  with  tlie  money  wluch 
they  imprudently  borrow  for  tbe  snmo  purpose,  are  ihfl  only  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  couiir.r%- which  lake's  that  direction.  We  wre  often 
told,  tlint  it  does  not  answer  to  capitalista  to  buy  land  at  tlio  ci* 
travagant  price  which  tlic  passion  of  the  peasantry  for  land  induces 
thtm  to  give,  nmounting  often  to  forty  years  jiurcliase.  1 1  docs  not  ao* 
i<wer  to  pay  that  prict'  in  order  to  live  idly  on  tbe  rent  in  Parity  or  th« 
large  provincial  towns.  But  if  there  was  one  particle  of  the  i^pirit  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  the  owners  of  the  monied  w<>alth  wliich 
is  80  largely  increoring  in  tbe  manofacluring  and  eomnicrciiil  diB- 
tricts,  few  ejieculatione  would  be  more  profitable  than  lo  buy  land  in 
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nmny  fertile  and  ill- cult ivale«l  jiwls  «f  France,  nt  even  more  t)mn 
forty  years  purchase  of  its  irrclchcJly  low  rcnW.1,  •whicli  wculJ  soon 
be  doubled  or  trebled  by  Uie  »pplioation  of  cnpilnl,  witli  orHinary 
agric-iillunil  knowkilgv  and  ciiterprit9«>.  If  tho  ptu'te  cuttan  h  half  as 
wastclul  Olid  unprofitable  aa  is  prclvadcd,  Uio  proBl  would  be  propor- 
tional of  siibirtiltititif;  la  grande  euliurt  for  it.  Bat  wilL  a  people 
who  (lisliki^  ninl  piirsiiiu,  iiinl  in  tin-  |im«uit  of  ntom-y-p'Uiiig  prt-fer 
the  bpati-n  ways,  t[iete  can  be  bitic  olber  farming  tlian  peasant 
fanning. 

IIL 

The  ehcvat  de  batailU  of  il.  Rubicbon  and  Iiia  Engliali  follow«8 
agotiLst  Oie  petite  pruprieii,  n  the  cattle  (question  ;  not  witliout  cnme, 
since  on  this  subj'.-ct  Ibcy  iiavo  an  indisputable  basis  of  fact,  Uowovcr 
inadequate  to  sustain  tbo  superfttmctuio  tboy  have  nu^^ctl  upon  it, 
Tlie  supply  of  butcher's  meat  to  «orac  of  Ibe  principal  towua,  pspe- 
cially  Purift,  ia  Iras  copioiu  than  formerly.  It  hw  mcrcMcd  greatly, 
but  ill  a  less  ratio  Ihnn  tlic  population.  Of  thp  h<:t  there  is  no 
doubr,  Eincc  on  this  point  there  oro  tnistworlliy  Btatislics  of  tlio  post 
as  well  AS  of  tlio  prtstnt.  In  1 7S0  llic  consumption  of  meat  in  Paris 
averngfd  CS  kilogramDies  (150  tlis.)  for  each  person  ;  in  1S-(I  it  was 
but  50  (121  lbs.),  ttod  there  are  also  coroplaints  of »  falling  off  in  the 
qttality. 

The  Qufirtcrly  reviewer  tre.ita  very  cavalierly  the  explanation 
given  of  this  fact  by  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  Minister  of  Commi-rco  anil 
Agriculture.  "  This  is  to  bp  nccountej  for  by  the  revolution  whicIi 
has  tukvn  place  in  the  worlving  olnsscg:  Tana  having  become  tb<^t 
mo#t  manvfacturiri'j  town  in  Europe."  Inilu^lrielle  \3  not  exactly 
synonymoua  vitti  manufacliiting,  but  let  tliat  pan.  On  tins  (h« 
reviewer: — "This  seems  a  strange  explnnation,  Tlie  new  ]iopul*- 
tion  of  Paris  is  to  slan-e  on  an  ounc«  "  (fivi-  nunccii)  "of  meat  per 
diem.  How  is  that?  Pooh!  mys  the  Libi^ral  Minister,  they  are 
only  manufacturera.  This  solution  will  not  be  very  ngrecfcblc  to 
tho»c  theorists  amongst  iu  who  confound  the  extension  of  maDufno* 
turcs  with  tlm  welfare  and  comfort  of  tlio  working  people.  The 
more  candid  Mluiatcr  of  LouLS-Plitbppe  atsumts  tliat  a  manuriicturing 
populatiun  must  of  necessity  be  worse  fed  than  other  cla«Re«."  TliC 
reviewer  is  eviik-ntly  no  tKdipiis,  But  hn  mif;ht  have  found  in 
another  page  of  M.  Rubichou'd  treatise,  wliat  the  Uizuater  meant. 
Toi.  I.— 39 
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In  k  toiTD  socb  as  Farii  before  Uie  Revolulion,  in  vrlilch  Ih 
QomparAtivelf  tpfiakbg,  no  prodticlion  at  nil,  but  oa\y  iHstnl 
tlio  population  consisting  of  tlic  grout  Itmdlortls,  the  Court  and  iiiglicr 
fimctiiinarii'j  paiil  hy  the  SUlc,  tlic  bankers,  fmancicni^  govcmnient 
contfoctor-s  and  otber  niunteJ  rlneine.',  i^'itli  the  gteat  nnd  small  ticnt- 
crs  uitd  tradcstucu  uui'dful  fur  fiiippljrtng  tlicsv  opulent  consumers, 
and  few  labourera  beyond  thoi^  wIjo  cnnaoC  bo  trantiog  lu  £0  large  a 
town— all  wiU  t<x  that  tUe  riclier  must  War  an  unusualljr  liigh  nu> 
meriail  proportion  to  the  poorrr  cousumt-rs  in  such  a  ctty.  Suppnw^ 
cow  lliat  a  Manchester  or  a  Glasf^w  grows  up  in  the  place.  It  u 
prelly  evident  that  wliilc  tliid  would  add  a  little  to  the  richer  chts^  it 
would  add  Lwctitjr  times  as  mucli  to  lliu  poorer.  Cuiuiidt'tiiig  iiuw 
that  the  upper  and  middle  classci!  In  France  ace  great  von^utuer^  of 
animal  food,  wJiiie  the  poor  constuue  vnry  little  of  ii,  tho  portion  nf 
each  poor  person  tstght  in  tlicsc  circumtitauces  increaiM  very  much, 
while  yet  the  average  conjiuuiplion  per  ficad  fif  tlic  ivlmle  cily,  owing 
to  the  diminishcid  proportional  numbers  of  the  richer  cinw,  might  be 
cna^ndcrahly  dimlnLiheil.  Wn  have  little  doubt  that  this  i$  the  lact. 
Olid  lliiit  tlm  great  increase  io  the  inferior  kind^  of  animal  food  iutio- 
diiced  into  Paris  would  prove  to  Iw  for  the  use,  not  of  those  who 
formerly  weed  the  superior  kinds,  but  m  a  great  meajuire  for  thoM 
who  soldoiu  nblained  nuiiual  food  at  alt. 

This,  however,  doea  not  explain  the  whole  of  the  citange  which 
has  taken  place ;  for  the  prt'a  of  bTiLcher'a  meat  has  altio  risen  in  the 
Paritt  ntarkcta  ho  materially  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  privation  and 
complaint.  Tlie  rt:je  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes.  In  the  fint 
]'Iaco,  '■  France  has  till  lately  always  been  a  large  importer  of  cattle ; 
and  down  to  1814  tliey  wore  oxvmpted  from  all  duty.  In  that  yea^ 
Iiowever,  a  duty  of  three  franca  was  laid  on  each  head  of  c^ttla  n 
ported ;  "  and  in  I82'.2  the  duty  "  was  suddenly  r&iseO  to  53  fraiK%^ 
an  increase  which  hai  well  nigh  put  a  atop  to  the  Importation."  * 
Secondly,  the  octroi,  or  town  cualom  dnty,  now  so  tnirtbensome,  did 
not  exist  at  all  in  liSO,  and  has  been  largely  increased  at  various 
puriodf^  both  in  Paris  and  moat  other  lowmt,  since  its  first  cstiiblish* 
ment.  A  Uiinl  causu  is  that  tlic  trade  of  butcher  in  Paris  is  a  mo* 
uopoly,  the  number  of  butchers  being  limited,  and  to  so  smalt  &  num- 
ber, that  tlie  privilege  beaia  a  high  pecuniary  value.f    Tbia  we  1m- 

•  irCuUocVa  G<>o(:ra])lila1  Dtciionarj,  art.  France. 

t  Nun-  [1 642J  no  longer  true,  the  occuptLlioa  lar'mg  been  Dirons  open. 
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lieTe  to  bo  the  principal  cause  of  (he  higli  price  nnd  fUminisIu-d 
consumption  of  meat  in  Pnris.  Two  clrcutnatiinces  arc  nlruost  il<;ci- 
sirc  in  proor  of  tliis  opinion.  One  m  ttiai  wlitlu  ibo  cougtimption  per 
li«ad  of  butclier'd  meat  has  dimmtshcd,  tlmt  of  oimosl  evcr^  oUier 
article  of  food  lias  largely  increaifcd.  Tliu  uliicr  is,  Ihat  in  tlie  han- 
{ittte  of  Parif^  which  difTcra  from  Pans  itself  in  no  mtiteriiil  circuni- 
Blanco  but  that  of  being  beyond  tlie  oefrei,  anJ  CTctnpt  from  (ho 
butcher's  monopoly,  the  consumption  per  lipnd  of  meat,  inatcnd  of 
diminishing,  haa  augnionlcd  in  a  rcmnrkublo  degrcn;  aa  it  is 
alHnned  to  have  aUo  done  in  all  the  great  tovms  of  France,  Paris 
excepted.* 

Bat  if  there  were  not  these  caose*,  there  is  cause  almost  sufficient 
in  the  very  fact  of  ftn  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  populariin, 
Paris  has  added  in  fourte<?u  years,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
tlKRUaiul  to  ita  inha.biCaiitf',  an  increiue  of  nearly  one-halF.  The 
aj>riculturc  of  a  couiitiy  must  be  rapidly  improvm;;  indoci],  if  an  in- 
crease like  this  can  take  place  in  a  single  market  wilhoyt  compelling 

*  On  the  Bm  point:  "I.11  L-onsamnwtioii  ilu  teitrrc',  qui  cUut  repr^MDtec  en 
1S13  parUTJG  nluur  dn  <i,9SS,»'M  fraact,  ttVlrrstt  rn  1R4T  *  13,90M33  fr.; 
Dcli«  de  h.  marvo,  <|ui  4tnit  en  1612  d«  4,1$3,A32  fr.  utcuistiuit  an  1M7  h  raleur 
du  6,008,120  fr. ;  cello  dca  (puft,  dc  3,847,1W)  fr.  cn  JSaa,  B'filorait  A  B.'TfiT.SflT 
fr.  en  1S47,  En  isaa,  lii  i-nlfur  de  U  rolwHc  COn*ciniin6o  «'£tL>vaii  u  jimFjue 
T.OOa.orH)  fr. ;  cn  1^X2,  c'i'luil  lO.OUO.OOu  fr. ;  et  ilaiii  In  uiuAes  iiui  one  *uivi, 
eiue  valeur  ti'uat  ilu^io  k  plus  d»  9,00i.'i,rj<>i>  fr.  CVft-ii-dire  que  la  cotMoranift- 
lion  dfs  priucipalca  dcnries,  bcurro,  aufs,  vohille  t{  man!*,  a'angrnenuit  p(>nrlaiil 
line  pi^riodo  do  trectc-rioq  anaceit  'laiiis  il«s  proporlions  sup^rieiires  i  i'accioUM- 
mcni  d«  In  pop-uUii'in,  c.-inill.'i  i|iiii  tn  c»iuumiiiRtiiiri  ik>  Ik  riando  do  boucAcrit 
diininiiaU  do  10  kilugniauuM  p4r  iudividu  uu  du  SO  jiour  orat.'' 

Oathtfncoond  point:  "Ed  1B12,  la  popalatioiL  dc  la  l»iili«ue  do  Piirb  tttit 
dc  91,000  luliibina  en  naiii1>rai  rund*.  Cvite  poputtlioo  coiuoinnudt  oloni  S980 
hoei^C*,  S?S  vaclice,  tiSi4  v«nuK  vl  27,nJ3  moutOM^  donnaot  un  poidn  toca]  ile 
vianilo  de  8,aoi},000  kilo».  on  noRit)n>i>  ronda,  aoit  S8  kito^.  et  deni,  A  pea  pr^. 
par  indiridu  et  par  an.  Ui>c|nis  mfi,  h  coD^ouuniiiion  «n  Tiuide  vt  la  popula- 
liun  ii'out  pu  ceai  d<j  K'accroIirL'  daiw  la  boaticuQ ;  mais  raccroisiicmcnt  n'a  pa-i 
flulrl  les  mbnoi  propanion*.  V.a  }S2\,  la  conjnmmaElon  dlait  do  K.-lonjuM 
kUo^.  et  it'eiit  augiiMnli'c  conitainmcnc  ilnpuU;  cnfin,  en  1S3.',  e'&Uit  9,Si>',(nX> 
krjop;,  E»  colle  ro^aic  autjm;,  l.»  t<<;pulntiuii  do  la  ba:ilieu(;  iSiiiil  dc  IIO.'X'O 
liabtUDJ^  dant  U  conaonunatloB  indiviilutilln  iait  de  ftu  kilog.  par  an,  m!t  tl 
kUog.  Ct  di^Tni  d'ui]|;ii< Dotation  dc  IKILl  i\  {&&&.  .  .  Xoiu  duraiui  Jalre  renuartjiMr 
i]ne  (bnii  cc«  uhiRrm  t)i>  In  coriBommaCioii  de  In  lunlleut*,  nous  nc  (.■oiupn-nont 
i|iii>  la  vjando  adietia  sur  lea  manUe  H  beetlaux  d^  TartE :  lo  chtSVc  ilu  b^'iad 
icliccf'  pnr  les  honchcn  citm-iDDnM,  dana  W  Cmn»,  dona  1m  tenatB  et  8ur  lea 
marched  des  dApniiiinicnK,  D'wbmt  pu  et  nu  puurant  pun  I'lm  rtimtat^.  Noun 
n'uvnn*  pu  t«  chiOVea  de  la  conKKoDiallDn  d«  la  baulletw  derorlt  depufas  1839. 
.  .  L'accrgisacnicnt  pradl^eux  dc  la  coaaontnilJon  dans  labanlleue  d«  Puris, 
I'orr^fpond  a  itne  aatiinenlation  du  rabne  i;aore  dana  touUsa  les  giaades  viUu  A* 
France,  Purw  ••iixpt^." 

Thetti  di-loiU  aro  extracted  (mm  nu  aitJctu  by  U.  Cliarlits  Biimogir,  in  lb« 
jounial  La  K^-puMiqne  of  Jmiuarj  1,  19SI. 
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It  to  draw  M  euppltcs  from  a  kiger  Biirfac«  Uhd  a  gKatpr  lUtl 
Aai  lUtTvfitrc  St  an  incteasfid  cxpaxK.     Where  wooM  London  havttl 
bMD  by  tUa  time,  for  the  supply  of  its  Inarke^  were  it  not  for  onr 
greU  coftsling  trade,  and  Ihc  invention  of  steam  communieatioa^  i 
wJiich  conrcys  not  only  cattle  Imt  carcoases  from  the  eittcroity  of 
Scotland  as  cheaply  as  they  could  fgrmerly  he  brought  from  Buck- 
inj^am&hirc?     The  caltlu  fi^r  the  supply  of  rarid  must  travel  byi 
laud,  from  distances  varring  from  50  to  130  leagues  (titis  rests  on\ 
the  anthoritj-  of  a  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  in 
IS-II),  and  after  so  long  a  journey  have  either  to  be  brought  to 
market  out  of  condition,  or  to  be  fattened  in  the  immediate  nejgli- 
boorhood.     Can  any  one,  then,  be  surprised  that  a  double  populatioi 
caooot  be  so  cheaply  supplied  as  one  of  half  the  number  ? 

To  these  causes  of  the  diminished  supply  ofbalcher'e  meat  in  the 
towiu,  ire  ara  not  afraid  to  add  auoUicr,  which,  tltougU  resting 
mainly  on  general  consideration^^  we  should  not  b«  wboUy  uuabia  to 
support  by  positire  evidence.  This  i^  the  increased  cottBumplion 
by  the  country  jieopJe.  They  have  less  animal  food,  in  proportion, 
to  spare  for  the  towns,  because  they  retain  more  of  it  for  tbei 
onrn  use. 

On  what  evidence  is  it  asserted  that  smsll  properlles  imply 
deficient  of  cattle,  and  consetinent  dofii-iency  of  mnoure?  That 
they  are  not  favourable  to  sheep  Arming  hrcius  to  be  admitted ;  yet 
ID  Krancc,  as  well  m  in  tlic  United  KiiigOom,  the  number  of  fhecp 
Uaa  doubled  In  the  course  of  a  century.*  It  is  true  that  in  quality, 
instead  of  the  extraordinary  improvement  which  bus  taken  place  in 
England,  they  have  remained  almost  stAlionary.  But  the  breeding 
and  fattening  of  homed  cattlo  b  so  perfectly  compatible  with  emalL| 
capital,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  Continental  authoriliea,  smi 
farms  luivc  the  advantage  in  this  respect,  and  so  great  an  advantage 
as  to  ho  more  thou  a  compensation  for  tlieir  infonority  in  sbeep.f  It 
Is  argued  that  ti»  pdite  propriiti  mast  dimlniab  the  number  of  cattle, 
because  it  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  natural  pasture.  But  when 
natural  pftt^ture  is  fit  for  the  plough,  a  greater  number  of  cattle  tlian 
were  supported  on  the  whole,  may  be  suppottod  on  a  part,  by  laying 
it  out  in  mors  nnd  nrtil^nal  grosses;  end  it  is  well  known  that  on 

*  I.a*ert:no,  ^msi  rur  fSeonomit  Jiuralt  de  PAtgltttm,  dt  l'i'n4re,  ti  de 
Thimit,  3ino*a.  p.  IG. 

\  8m  ibis  qucatioa  diacussed  ia  Book  L  cb.  is.  of  the  prtscat  wArk,  pp. 
19S-7. 
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the  slall-fecJing  system  iJiorc  is  mucii  gronter  prescrvftlion  of  manure. 
The  (lufatioii  tti/Ktitc  cuiturCf  in  rcinlion  lo  cattle,  is,  in  fsct,  one  and 
the  B«me  witli  Mxn  question  of  stftll-rccding.  'J'lie  two  tUiugs  niiut 
slant)  or  (all  together.  Stall-feeding  ]iroduce$,  arhn's  jxiribut,  a 
greater  quantity  of  provigioiu^  but  in  thtt  ojiinion  of  most  judg«9  a 
lower  quality.     Experience  must  i1«ci(]e. 

Tliiit  brings  iis  back  to  the  rausci  iLisigned  by  llie  comniitl««  of 
the  Pari3  town-council,  for  Uic  falling  off  in  tlic  quality  of  tlic  beef 
conauincd  &L  Taris.     One  is,  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  con* 

iption  of  dairy  produci.'.     MiUt  is  now  broughL  Irom  ilbtoncea  of 

leagues,  aud  wJlliin  s\\  or  eiglit  leagues  of  Paris  no  colrca  ara 

now  bred  up,  all  liciug  sold  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.     In  con- 

joence,  a  grenl  jiarL  of  Die  bevf  sold  at  Paris  is  itie  Qesli  uf  cowd 

old  to  be  &t  for  producing  milk.  A  second  cause  assigned  19,  the 
isoretw  of  stall-feeding.  Dut  the  commiUcc  make  an  instructive 
distinction.  In  N'omiandy,  'vrhicb  affords  (lie  greatest  portum  of  iho 
supply,  the  quality,  they  any,  lias  dL-lerioratcd ;  but  in  Im  Vendee, 
and  the  central  provinces,  the  Limousin,  Nivernaie,  Bourlionnais, 
and  La  Marcbe,  "  there  vs  itnpruveineuL  ui  weight,  in  fatness,  and 
from  some  districLa  in  number,"  thougli  tlieso  counlrica  hitvc  also 
adopted  stall-feeding;  and  in  llii^i,  any  the  commilteo,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  since  "  what  is  a  deterioration  in  the  rich  pSEturogea  of 
Calvados,  is  improvemcut  in  the  jxtita  fiarbts  of  the  Attier  and  tho 
Niivre." 

It  may  now  bo  left  lo  the  reader  to  judge  if  Ui«  case  of  our  adver* 
sarics  has  not  broken  down  as  completely  on  this,  tlieir  strongest 
pointy  as  it  has  done  on  every  other  point  of  any  imporlance.* 

"Wo  cnnnot  close  this  long  controversy  without  produeing  evi- 
denco  of  tho  extraordinary  Iniprovemenl,    extraordinary  both    in 

*  Tbc  coiuutnptioQ  of  biitcher^i  rae«t  at  Pari*  woulO  sceni  to  Imrc  coTuider 
Mf  incrcunl  uaoe  the  ftrBtpubllcntton  of  Ihla  dlscHMion.  The  follon-ing  tahlo 
ia  extnwtcd  by  U.  Ukbcl  Chevalier  (in  tha  Joumat  df»  EwHomiitf  (or  July, 
I89fl)  from  the  elabomto  work  or  M.  IIumod,  eotiUtil  "  Lm  ConsonmuitJaas  ds 
PftriB : " 
^^^^Ajtngo  BimunI  cotuiunipCloQ  per  hciitl  of  udmal  food : 

^^^H  Vimidc  da  Ixjucbcrio OS  Idlog.     CSd  graniiac!. 

^^^HPorc  et  clurcntcrio 10     „  HVJ 

^^^B  Toldllft  ct  gilwr 9     „  R4I 

^^prolnon 13    „         ?«7 

Total    .    .    .    SS  kilQg.    4CI  grammM. 
or  about  2 1  n  EogliiJi  pounds. 
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amount  and  in  rapidity,  which  is  taking  pkce  in  ibe  productiTOOlM 
of  <}io  agricnltiirc  of  some  |inrla  of  Franco.  \Vc  (]uote  bom  ondtlier 
wort:  hy  nil  authority  iilrcad^  cited,  M.  llippolite  Vusy,  aorcral 
timCB  a  miuislcr  jt>f  Loui3-PtiiIi|<]i?,  and  wt:!!  known  u  one  of  Ibo 
most  inflnential  poltticuuia  and  i»ub!ici9tt  of  Kranco.  Tliia  tract, 
pnltUshod  in  1841,  in  an  uxamintttion  of  "ihs  c)iJU)|;ri.-3  in  the  ngricul- 
lurnl  condilioa  of  the  Dopattmcnt  of  the  Euic*  sdncc  1800."  Tho 
Kurc  id  one  of  the  five  dvpartmi-mt!  of  Normandy,  and  belongs  to  ihs 
region  of  which  M.  Riibichon  admita  the  agriculture  to  be  tbo  best 
in  Friincc  ;  but  only  (ns  ho  oontpnfls)  bcMtiso  the  vwreeUt^ent  bu 
not  had  time  to  prodnce  ita  effects,  having  commenced  in  that  tegioa 
only  from  tho  Revolution,  find  ho  nssigna  to  it  accordingly  no  priT- 
ilege  but  that  of  Ontia  in  the  Odyssey,  to  bo  devoured  the  heL 
Let  un  now  aeo  lliL>  facta.  This  department  fortunately  possesses  an 
accurate  agricultural  ttalisti<iue  for  the  year  1800,  drau-n  uj»  by  a 
prtfet  who  took  great  [>Ain8  to  be  correct  in  his  infornuilion,  M.  Pal- 
sy's pamphlet  t^  a  co»nmri»on  of  those  returns  with  those  collected  by 
the  French  Govcmtnent  iu  18:J7. 

In  ihis  interval  of  thirty-seven  years,  Marcely  any  now  land  waa 
taken  into  cultivation,  nearly  all  fit  for  ciiknru  having  been  already 
occupied.     But  fallows  had  diminiahcd  from  172,000  hecluvs  to  a 
liltU  more  than  80,000.     The  cultures  which  supply  calUo  had  in- 
creased in  A  much  greater  proportion  tlian  any  others,  instead  of  17 
per  cent  of  the  cultivated  aren,  ihey  occupied  37  per  cent.     Hoitwj 
had  multiplied  fmm  29,500  lo  51,000,  horned  cattle  from  51,000  to' 
106,000,  Eheep  from  205,000  to  51 1,OflO,  and  ns  thnr  food  hod  ID- 
creased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  there  wna  importation  besides^  afl  j 
kinds  of  live  slock  were  better  fed,  and  had  gained  in  size,  weight, 
and  value.    The  produce  per  hectare  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  nnd  of 
most  other  kinds  of  produce,  had  consideraljly  increased,  of  etttab 
kinds  neariy  doubled.     Tlicse  changt-'s  liad  chiefly  been  effected  dai»-j 
ing  rhe  second  half  of  the  period,  bo  Ihnl  the  improvement  was 
progressive   as   on    M.  Ruhichon'a  theory  should   have   been  thc^ 
detertoration.     There  Iiad  hoen  no  pcrcepljblo  variation  in  llio  pro- 
portion between  tho  ffranile  and  the  prtitt  euhure;  nor  bad  the  di^-i- 
sion  of  properties  at  all  promoted  the  diviKion  of  farms.     On  the  soils 
where  small  lamts  are  most  profitable,  largo  propertios  are  rented  lo 
small  tenants ;  whore  the  reverse  is  the  ca&e,  &  single  farmer  ofton 
'■"^■vcral  propri'^t.-.rs  ..,,,1  (his  amngcmenl  extends  it- 
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eclf  moro  as  tho  saTjdiviBion  of  properij-  advances.  The  consumption 
of  ftwil  per  liL'ad  or  tliu  jiujjuIuuuu  hud  luigcl}'  iucrcosud — m  the  ratio, 
ftccoiding  to  M.  I'assV,  orulKjuL  37  pw  cent,  and  while  Itc  ngricul- 
tiiral  wealth  of  tlie  departtiieiit  bad  iiitrusiacd,  uccording  to  h\s  esli- 
mat?,  hy  51  per  cent,  llie  population  bad  only  in<;r«a3ed  5  per  cent.* 

Thougb  tlie  Eurc  belongs  to  tlie  inoet  productive  infl  tllriving 
region  of  France,  it  is  not  the  man  productive  or  tbc  uiuat  tbtiviiig 
deftartment.  Tlie  Nord,  wbich  comprises  tlm  gruitvr  part  of  French 
Flandcnt,  and  ia  a  country  of  small  fiirou,  uouitains,  according  tu 
M,  Pas&y,  projivrlionally  Lo  its  vxtcut,  a  thinl  moro  cattle  tiinn  tlie 
Eure ;  and  tho  average  })iuducc  of  wheal  per  hoclare,  Instead  of 
sereDtecii,  is  tM'cniy  licctolilrc;^^  about  tweuty>two  Eugtbdh  bushels 
per  acre. 

Rcjuila  almost  as  aati&lactory  may  bo  deduced  from  a  statistical 
account  of  a  much  lees  itopcored  district  than  the  Eure,  the  uoel 
eastern  district  of  Brittany,  the  arrondiiijemeiit  of  Fuug^ree,  pub* 
lisbed  in  1845,  l)y  the  Mu«-;«rr/«/,  M.  Bvrtiu.  "  It  is  oidy  oiiK-e  the 
peace,"  aays  this  inttlligent  fmictionary,  "tliat  the  agriculture  of  Ihc 
arrondlgsement  lias  made  much  progrtss ;  but  from  1813  it  has  im- 
proved with  increasing  mpidily.  If  from  1815  lo  1S25  the  im- 
provenient  was  as  one,  it  was  its  tbri-L-  bciwetu  1820  and  1835;  and 
as  six  eincQ  that  period."  At  the-  beginning  of  tlie  century  little 
wbeal  was  cultit-ated,  and  that  little  so  ill,  that  in  1 S09  the  produce 
per  hectare  was  estimated  only  nt  K  hectolitres.  In  1846.  M.  Dertin 
estimatCB  it  at  10.  The  catlle,  being  belter  fed,  and  crossed  with 
more  rigorous  brceda,  bare  increased  in  soze  and  etrenglb  ;  wbQfi  in 
number,  homed  cattle,  between  1813  and  184-1,  multiplied  from 
33,000  to  52,000,  iheep  from  €300  to  11,000,  swine  from  0300  u> 
26,100,  and  horses  from  7400  to  11,600.  New  and  valuable  ma- 
nures have  been  introduced,  and  liare  come  largely  into  u=e.  Tlio 
extent  of  meadow  land  \tm  ini-reasi-d  and  is  increasing,  and  great 
Attention  ban  of  lale  been  paid  to  its  improvement.  This  testimony 
comc3  from  an  enemy  of  Ibe  mvrceflemenf,  who,  however,  states  that 
it  is  advancing  very  slowly,  itnd  is  not  liki-ly  to  ndvancu  nmcli  fur* 
tier,  the  co-heirs  not  dividing  each  paretJle,  but  either  diatribnting 
the  parcHlcg  among  tlieni,  or  disposing  of  them  by  private  or  public 


*  During  (liR  Iwn  Urt  (jiiitiqamnlAl  period)),  tbe  population  nf  tliU  do|HUt- 
nient,  »n  tti«  iJiou  !ii{u:  InitL  q\  llic  cvDiu*  aod  of  the  rcgwtcr  of  Uirths  aod  dcoUn, 
>ias  aetuall;  dimkibtivil. 
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»le.  Some  farmen^  he  eaj-s,  who  are  also  proprietora,  hare  the 
good  sense  to  sell  the  few  fields  which  belong  to  thpm,  in  order  to 
increase  their  fanning  capital  M.  Berlin  is  an  enemy  to  stall-feed- 
ing, which,  he  says,  is  not  practised  in  his  arrondisaement  The  in- 
crease of  live  stock  is  therefore  the  mote  remarkable.  It  may  not  bo 
useless  to  mention  an  assertion  of  this  writer,  that  the  official  pub- 
hcation  from  which  M.  Rubichoh's  data  are  taken  greatly  under- 
states the  number  of  homed  cattle  in  France,  by  the  accidental  omis- 
sion of  a  column  in  summing  up,  by  which  the  number  is  brought 
below  ten  milhons,  when  it  ought,  accordmg  to  M.  Berlin,  to  be 
thirteen. 

Of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  he  says,  that  not  long  ago  it  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  milk,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  rj-e 
bread,  but  has  greatly  improved  in  quantity,  quahty,  and  variety, 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  consists  of  wheatcn  bread, 
or  bread  of  two-thirds  wheat  and  one-third  rj-c ;  with  butter,  vege- 
tables, and  "  in  good  farms  "  about  a  kilogramme  (or  2^  lbs.)  of 
pork  per  week  for  each  pcrsotu  There  is  also  some  consumption  of 
other  ficsh-meats  among  the  labouring  people,  and  the  arrondisse- 
ment  contains  63  butchers'  shops,  where  fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
not  30  ;  the  increase  not  being  in  the  towns  (or  ratlier  town),  but  in 
the  villages.  The  clothing  of  the  rural  population  is  substantial, 
"  and  different  for  every  season,  which  b  always  a  sign  of  general 
comfort,"  and  "  persons  in  rags  are  very  rare  in  the  arrondissement." 

"We  cannot  further  extend  this  long  discussion ;  but  enough  has 
been  said,  to  enable  our  readers  adequately  to  appreciate  tlie  terrible 
predictions  of  alarmist  writers  respecting  the  consequences  of  the 
Division  of  Landed  Property  in  France. 
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